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Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto thEin that ura defiled 
and irnfadieviug is nothing pure; but even thdr mind and eon- 
scdence is defiled. 

—St Paul 

For thousands of years human folly has overwhelmed love with 
debriSp pelt ed love with filths To Ubmate love &nin this is to restore 
that vital human value which among all human values stands 
supreme. 

“‘HmscmmipD 

The concealment of truth is the only indecorum known to science; 
and to keep anything secret within its cold and pas$iaiile^ expanse 
would be as prud^h us to throw a cloth round a naked statue. 


—WESTERMASen 


PREFACB 


T he subject this book is the ghotnl, the village dormitary. the 
batbie, the badielors' ball—is aji attractive Genmw 
word used receatly by Euben-wif the Mum of Bastar State, 
Similar iustitutions are widdy distributed among ooiumtmltles of the Austro- 
Asiatic cultures, though noiie have been studied ia suMcieat detail for fuU 
companson. But on the existing evidence it seems probable tliat the 
Bastar ghotui is one of the most bigbty developed and carefully organized in 
tbe world. For what is a village guardroom for the Kaga, a boys' duh 
among the Uraon, a refuge for temporary sexui^l assodation in Indonesia, 
is for the Muifa the centre of sociaj and ri^gious hfe. 

The study of an institution that is related functionally to every aspect of a 
tiibe^a life presents certain technical diliculties of presemaiion. The culture 
pattern must be developed in due order; but this means that there will be 
ms.T[y references in the earlier cbapteis that am only be explained later on. 
A book of this kind, where e^’erytMug fits in, which describes a culture that Is 
integrated and intelligible, has to be read in bulk—as it were—^rather than iu 
sequence. For the reader's convenience, therefore^ 1 give here a brief intro¬ 
ductory account of the ghotiil in the light of which Part I must be read. 

The Mnria ghottil is an institution, tracing its oiigiu to Ungo Pen, a famous 
cult-hero of the Goud^ of which all the unmarried hoys, and girls of the tribe 
miLSt be members. This mcmbeisliip is carefully organi^^d; after n pericpd 
of testing, boj's and girls are initiated and given a speciiil title which carrici^ 
with it a graded rank and social duties. Leaders are appointed to organize 
and discipline the society; throughout this hook T call the boya* leader the 
Sirdar and the girls' leader the Belosa. Boy members are known as chelik 
and girl members as motiari. The relations bclween eheUk and motiari arc 
governed by the type of ghotul to which they belong. Two distinct types of 
organization are recogtd^. In the older, classic^, type of ghotul, boys 
and ^rls paii o6 in a more or less perniRnent relationship which lasts till 
marriage. They are often" married * and cohabit iu the dormitorj' for several 
years* lo the more modern form of ghotuL such exclusive ass^ations are 
forbidden and partners must constantly be changed. 

Chelik and motiari have important duties to perform on nil sodal qccaRiana. 
The boj-s act as acolytes at festivals, the girls as bridesmaids at weddings. 
Both dance before the clan-gotl and at tbe great ffliis. They form a choir 
at the funerals of important people. Their games and dances enliven village 
life and redeem it from tlie crualiing monDtoDy that is its normal characteristic 
in other parts of India, 

The intimate association of the ghotxd with every aspect of Muria life 
means, of course, that we must study the whole of that fife in less or greater 
detail The ghotul must he put in its pboe* For this reason 1 have divided 
the book into two Parts, Part 1 gives the setting and badtgroimd. Fart 11 
describes the fife of the chelik and motiari tn detail. 

In Fart I, 1 begin with a description of the geopolitical background of the 
tribe, and give a brief account of the three elements that compose it—the 
Jhoria, who are Rill Maria now settled in the plains, the Muria immigrants 
from the north, and the v^ry old aboriginal popnlatioii of eastem Kondagoon. 
In Chapter II, 1 describe the economic life of the Muria; the ghotul is only a 
fright club: all day its members are engrossed in the qu(?st for food and drink. 
The chelik are kept busy in both use- and pjough-cultivation, hunting, fishing, 
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^thenng honey* tappins the sago-pabti. collecting The Tnotian not 

only work very hard at home* but they go otrt for loot^, wild fruit and myra- 
bolkms, to pick broad leaves for plates, cups and pipes, to fish and to express 
oil. 

Chapter III dcSCiibes the organisation of the tithe by claus and famillefl, a 
matter o! absorbing interest to the chelik and motiari since it controls their 
relations with one another and directs their ultimate matrimonial allknces, 
I then give three chapters to discus^dng the course of Mtuia lifev and take the 
reader right through a Maria's history from birth to death. It was difficult 
to decide where to put the long and rather tediotES chapter oo the marriage 
ceremonies, but I finally decided to put it here rather than in Part 11 where 
it would have unduly disturbed the sequence of my argument. This section, 
though tedious enough^ is of great importance, for throu^out ft the ghotnl 
members are in the centre of the stage and are rarely seen to better advantage. 

Chapters VII and Vm describe Muria religion and mythology^ The ghotnl 
system dedvea from and is \'italized by the legend Liu^ Pen, which I 
discuss in the greatest detail. The dormitory h itself a shrine protected by 
supernatural forces and full of uncanny power: T show how intimately it b 
connected with the religious life of the tribe. 

We are now in a positiou to turn to the main subject of the book—the ghottd 
itself. Chapter IX discovers many parallels to the Bastar institution in other 
cultures and suggests reasons for its origin; one of the rao?d iuterestiog of these 
is the Muria "a desire to preri^ent his cbildrep from witnessing'the primal scene". 
This leads to an account of the relations of parents and diildren. 1 then de¬ 
scribe the ghotnl buildings, the different types of ghotnl organhation, ceremo- 
niesi of initiation and the appointment of leaderSn and in Chapter XH1 1 give 
a ty^jical evening in the gbotul according to its jealously preserved procecLure. 
Ollier chapters deal with dress mid fasluona, dreams., garner and dances* 
riddles and foUc-talcs. 

In Chapter XVI, I describe frankly* hut 1 trust without offence, the ghotul'a 
attitude to sex, and in the following <iapter attempt a solution of the problem 
of infertile pre^marital promiscuity. Final chapters attempt to relate the 
ideas of this remarkable institution to the tribe's atiitude to nmrriage and 
morality. 

It is little wonder that the Muria should regard their ghotul with pos^onate 
and loyal devotiom The word so often to describe it, pOTtnakofo or 
piirmangkof, ^lovely as the horns of bison', reve a ls its tender and ronumtic 
assodatioQs* Its joys are celebrated in a score of sang^. 

Pupal kusir bid^ he Good as the taste of urad pulse, 

Laya ra f^na bid^ helo. & was yonr life with the chelik, sister. 

The road leading to its door is like a jackal's tail [ the first gbotul had a roof 
of peacock feathers and a door of ogre"s bones, ft was' beautiful as a hoTS4?'.s 
throat'. If a Muria wants to dt-scribe water that is fresh and sparkling, he 
calls it chelik sJtnfUsr pdni/vrAiiif beautiful as a ebeiik'. 

My chapters on life in the ghotnl will probably be of greater intcre-st to 
the general reader, but throughout the book I have tried to find the synthesis 
of the whole culture, to see Muria life a Coherent living entity, ns u thing 
logical, dignified and beautiful. In every investigation of a dvih^atjon nut 
one's own, there com^^—usually only after months or ycara of routine bi' 
vestigation, tedious checMng and the patient accumulation of facts—n 
moment of sudden glory when one sees everything faXi into place, when Lhe 
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colours of the pattern are revealed, and one finds oneself no longer an alien 

and an outsidei, hut within. . 

It ts easier to reach this point among the hluria than in other tribes, lor 
Mftria life revolves round the ghotul and the probleni is thus sjjnpliBcd. I 
doubt indeed if the ghotul could exist in another kuid of sodetj-, a society less 
free from rivalrv and competition, less subject to jealoiisj’. less gentle and 
tolerant. It coiild not. f think, be a fenlure of a dbintegjating ttibal so^ty; 
if tbe gbotul should disappeaii we should kn^w tMt tbe Mmia had b^uii 
the long descent to degradation and collapse that has affected many Indian 
tribes. At present ifuna culture and society is complete, close-knit, grgao^^h 
loyal to itself* the Muria has a ftdl and happy life; and a great part of 
unity and happiness depends on the ghDlta^ There has never been olhcial 
interference in his religioti and culture; the reformer and missjonary have 
been kept far from him. For he has the advantage of living under an admimi- 
trfltion that has been conducted for many years by officials with schomrship, 
sjmiwithy and imagiimtioti. and his life been UttJe disturbed, except as 
m shall aee—by rKcasional traveller and subordinates. 

To the Diitsidtr, whether he be a subordinate official, a waudenng merchant 
or a casual visitor to the State, the most importa^ thing about the ghotnl, 
the thing that at once arouses his sniggering curiosity and excitement—is 
the sexiuvl relation between chfclik and motiari. It is pobably true to say 
that manv people who live all their Ih'ea among the Murin li^dly ever resuijw 
that the SMiufll relation is secondary and the ma^eal. rebginus and soaal 
ofipects (if ghotul life predornitiant in the Mtiria's mind. I hope that no one 
will put down this book without reading, if he reads nothing else, the chnpter 
on ‘Moral Standards in the Ghotul*; he will then see that b «5 su^Jiaons of the 
ghotul as a place of sexual liceiKC are tmFouodetl. If there is licence there la 
atnjt taboo; if youth has freedom it moves on into a life of strictest decoru^ 
Muriil life may be described as having in iU pre-nuptial period many of the 
features of Huxley's N€W World, but in its post-nuptial period the 

atmosphere of the poems of Tcnni^u. _ ^ 

But there is. of course, a simple, sensuous and passioriflte sex-life m the 
ghotul, and I have described it fully. Ais it still seems necessary to j^ify 
such freedom of destriptioti. I will ejuote the words of great scho _ 
which, with the quotations that I have put at the beginning of the » 
should surely be enough tn SEttisfy all but the most uniritellig6‘nt+ 

Rev. F. W. Smith is one of the greatest of African raissioimries and was for 
manv years biterarv SccretELry of the British and Foreign Bible Soaety. 
book on the Ba ila is a model of sdentite research. On the subject of the 
relations of the sexes, be writes. 

There is much that Ls unpleasant tn this pitrt of our subject—much 
that we would fain pass over in silence. But if we are to be faithful 
to our purpose to give a true picture of the Ba-ila, we must not iwell 
upon what R* L, Stevenson called 'the prim, obliterated, polite surface 
of life \ but must lav bare' the broad, bawdy and orgiastic—or maenadio— 
foundations'. To write of the Ba-ila and omit all refmcnce in sex wouM 
be like writing of tbe sky and leaving ant the sun; for sex is the mc^ 
pervasive element of their life, ft is the atrunspherc into which the 
children are broughl. Their early y^s arc largely a prepamlion for the 
sexual function; duriirg the years of maturity it is their moed ardent 
pursuit, and old age4s spent in vain and disappointing endcavoms to 
continue it. Sex overtowers ail else. . . Wc desire to look at 
these things from their point of view. Our object is not to hold them 
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tip t& reprobatidu, but dmply to describe and under^tEuid, To theui^ 
the untda of the ^xes ia on the same pla-ne ns eating and drinJdng^ to he 
indulged in withoul srfint on every pc^ibie occasion,! 

Among the Muiia, where 13 regarded as something much higher than 
eating and drinkiug and the tecfauiqne of love has been det'eloped to ai! ahno^ 
ideal level, it is obviotisly still more necessary that we should study this 
subject. To such a study we may also apply wise words uf MiJinowski. 

In an±hropolQg>' the essential facts of life must be stated simply and 

. fully, though in scientific language, and such a plain statement cannot 
renlly offend the most deUcatcly minded nor the most prejudiced reader; 
nor can it be of any use to the setdeer after isorttography; least of all can 
it entice the unripe interest of the young. For pruriency consists in 
oblique daynlreaiiung and not in simple and direct statement. The 
reader will find that the natives treat sex in the long run not only as a 
source of pleasure, hijt, IndeedK as a thing serious and even sacred. Nor 
do their customs and ideas eliminate from sex its power to transform 
crude material fact into wonderful spiritual experience^ to throw the 
romantic glamour of love over the technicalities 01 low-making.* 

The neglect of the village dormitory as a subject of reseurdi, not only in 
Bastar but throughout the world, is nstamsbiug.^ In Engltsh, Hutton 
Webster's Primitive Sscfei deals only with the men^s houses from 

which women nre rigorously omitted, lu German there is the standard work 
by Schuitx, AU^rsMassm nnd MdnnerbUndi on age^oups and meu% societies, 
a study by C von Fhrer-Haituendorf^ Das Jungg€S£lltHhafis ini 
Hini^rindicn* on the social functions of the dormitories in Further India, 
and a chapter in KidittreH by Schmidt and Koppers which deals 

with figiogrades and the social functions of the donoltories. For the instU 
tution as maintained by specific tribes, wc have hints and jittered details 
in many books, but full-dress accounts are rare. In ludja the most detailed 
are C, von Furer-Haimeudorf's on the Konyak Nagu and S. C* Roy's on the 
Ur HOP, In Africa I^cakey has given some valuable informatiop about the 
intimate life in the of the Masai, and ifalinowski has an illuminatmg 

account of the Ttobriond But compared to what might have 

been written on so fasdmtiog and important 0 subject oornparatively little 
haa yet been attempted. 

Moreover the great museums of ethnographic fact also ignore the subject. 
There U only a passing ijfference in Westermarck's Ili^iory it/ Human Marriagf 
tq the iuatifirtion, though one would have thought It liighly relevant to Ids 
discussion of the hypothesis of priniitivo proffliscuity^ Briffault is equally 
silent, so is Fiaier. Nor does Unwin, in a book largely devoted to a study 
of pre-nuptial chastity. Sex and CuUurg, pay any attention to the evidence 
(scanty enmighp ytt of great iroportan®:) from the village dormitory. Harably, 
in his Ongtns 0 / Edt 4 eaiion am&ng Primitiv^^ People, mEntions the dormitory, 
but hardly accords it its rightful place as one ol the most powerful agents of 

! W. Smith and A. M. Dole, ThM Ila-^pfohing Ftepki it! NorIkirm Ehodain (Londafl^ 
i^o>, Vol II, p 36. 

■ B, Tkf Sfjrmd Lifr <?/ Savages fhoodoti, 193th p. adv. 

* Long F<[i 1 ^qtioed the auu« thing. *Thm paucity 01 rcftirciicrs to the MoEciBg 

in maiif works relaUiiR to the Indo-Focific region, li most cxbnmidfnory-^_3. R 

Peal, 'On the Mucemg ilb posaibly a Relic of l^e-Hmirkigc ^ominu^To JAi, VoL XXll 

tiaulb P 

* To Wifner Biiirfigf tu¥ KvltargiscktikU tr»J Vol I UMa). I »we the 

mfefenccs to the eontioenUl UteTatuie to C. vtm Fihiu-Hniiucndorf. 
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primitive education, Havelock Elllis would, I thinks itave found much to 
interest him in tbe sexual rebtbiR of tbe boys and girls of primitive societies, 
but he too seems lo have coimdered the exisUng literature os bekiug in detail 
and antharity. 

Yet—as a glance at this book wiU show—the ghotulj and presumably the 
village donnitoiy eJ^wlierc, provides the most important evidence for any 
discusdon on group-marriage, group-copcubiiiage, pre-nuptial chastity, pre¬ 
nuptial infertility, experimental marriage, the union of near Sdu and the 
value of the rtiles of exogamy. For the g)eiier;d reader^ uninterested in technical 
anthropologiciil problems, the ghotul raises equally intercstiog questions about 
co-ediicadon^ the induence of punishmEnt,, the exi>ediency of marriage between 
those who have grown up together, the relegation of parental responsibility, 
the relation of cUsdpliiie and freedom^ and the cUmiaation of je^ousy. It 
opens up the widest problems of sex and marriage; and even though Muiiu 
society may not provide solntions, it does at least put the questioiis. 

The ghotul does not yield up ils secrets readily. It is easy enoti^ to obtaiu 
a supe^dal knowledge of its organkation, but the Muria have no conscience 
at oil about misleading the inquirer, and it is almost routine for them to ^ve 
incorrect information at first. They invariably deny—^if you ask them ques¬ 
tions—^that chelik and motiari have intimate relations; they told Giigsou 
that girls ne\i5r slept in the ghotul of the Narayanpur Tahsil; I have often 
been wearied by ihfiir lies. Every statement must be weighed and checked; 
the anthropolor^ has to be both a detective aud a magistrute- be must he 
ready to follow the slightest cluc> but he must test with the greatest care the 
evidence that b put before him. 

We must not bLune the Murid for their retioeiice. It is the natural and 
proper barrier set up agaiust prying e>'es; it k their ultimate refuge agoiiii^ 
the imoads of dvilmittorL Moreovec cbelik and mctkri are hound to 
secrecy* to conceal everything not only from the stranger but from their own 
relatives* when they are admitt^ to the ghotul fellowi^p. 

How then was it possible to gather the \^ast amount of detailed ioformation 
presented in this book? The answer is simple; the Muria cannot reakt affec¬ 
tion. They are the most friendly people in the world—ouce yon have learnt 
how to set about them. They immediately respond to resp^. For years 
they have been scolded, peered at, ridiculed by every visitor to their vilkges; 
their first reaction to a newegmer is naturally to throw Up a barrier of reticeiMX 
and falsehood. But directly they find that the visitor knows somethit^ 
about them and likes wliat he knows, them is a wonderful change and he is 
overwhelmed with ijitimades* 

1 first visited the Muria country in 1935^ and repealed my visits for several 
years till 1942. In 1940 I was appointi^ Census Officer of Bastar State and a 
little later HoncMrary Ethnographer with the status of a Head of a Departmeut-^ 
a position that greatly facUitated my inquiries. In an App^dix I give n 
list of all the ghotul in the State, and note those that 1 visited persoii^y 
and what 1 saw. I have also recorded those which I was not abk to visit 
myself, but about whicb I believe 1 have exact and anthentic mformation— 
inlonnation collected by more tiion one of my colleagues and which has stood 
the test of check and countercheck. It seems to me esseutkl that an ethno¬ 
grapher should present his credent ials in as precise a iUnmiGr as posgible and 
should confess his failures* 1 must admit, for exnniple, that I have not lived 
in the Maria area during the rains. I have personally witnessed, however, 
at least samples of everything described io the book, and the total numbeT 
of ghotnl visited comes to no fewer than 347. 
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1 have always been anunyed by the yse of the words ^always*, '^coiiwnonly^ 
^ imiversoily \ ^taieiy^ in anlkiopolcigica] liteiatutej and even though I have 
used them often enough myseU, I have longed for more preciaion of statements 
This dissatisfaction <hove me to prepare a questiotumire about some of those 
matteis on which Westefiuaick and Brlffault, for example, make their most 
conhdent assertions. I dedded that out of a populatioD of a little over 
100,000, a sample of 2,000 cases would not be regarded as insufficient even 
by maihemalidans. 1 had foi ms pdnted at the Jagd^pur Press and questions 
were asked by members of uiy party under my dose supervisioD. 1 believe that 
the results of this inquiry are among the most valuable conclusions of this book. 
There must always be a margin of error, but on the whole I believe that a high 
degree of accuracy has been obtained. It is possible, 1 know, to lie cou- 
viacingly by statistics more easily than by any other method, but in the realm 
of social anthropology 1 must confess to a great feeling of relief, when instead 
of having to say, for example, 'The institution of the marriage by service 
(Lamhada) is not very common' I can observe that 'Out of 2,000 cases 
examined ordy 113 were Laiiihada\ 

AH the photographs iu this book were taken by me except Plates LIX- 
LXV which were given me by Di C. von Ftlrer-Haituendorf (my own Bondo 
and Gadaba pictmei were not ready in time) and Plate CV which was made 
specially by Mr F. Berko from specimens cotl^ed by itr Shamiao Hivale- i 
used a Contax camera with a 5 cm. Sonnar lens for ordinaiy work and an 8-5 
Cm,. Tiiotar for long-distauce mid cLose-nps. Developing and eolargements were 
done by Messrs Kodak, Bombay, whose staff showed great interest in my 
wort and at all times gave me ex^ery consideratioiL 

With a few exceptions (Figs. 127-9) line^lrawiiigs in the 

text are by Mj R. F, Molobam, for whose work 1 cannot sufficiently express 
my adiuiratloD and who is responsible not only for thn drawings but also for 
the beautiful colour-plates and for some improvements In the haU-tones. 
Most of the drawings were made from specimens collected by me and taken 
down to Bombay, but Fig^. 20, 22, 30, 44. 45 and 46 were drawn from my 
own photographs. Fig. 28 from a photograph given me by Mr F. Ramsdeii, 
CJ«E., and Fig. 40 from a phoLograph by Dr C. von Furer-Haimendorf. 

Pigs^ 34~9i 4^> 7'^j copied from books and jouioals^ 

acknowledgements will be found in the text. 

It was A- Hoosman's ambilioii that one day u copy alTh^ Shropihir^ Lad 
taken into battle should stop a bullet aimed at a soldier''$ henrt. 1 have a 
similar desire for this^ as for all coy other books, that io the battle for existence 
which the In dian abotigimil now has to W'age, it may protect him fmm 
sopw of the deadly shafts of exploitation, interierence attH repression that 
civilization so constantly launches at his heart. If this bf>ak does anylMtig 
to help the Muiia to contintie as they are today, happy, free and Innocent, 
1 ahall be coateot. 

V.E. 

Pataogarh Village 
Mandln District, India 
II July 1942 
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succeeded by Mr A. N. Mitchell, O.B.E., I.CS., a imn who belongs properly 
to an caTlier generation of offitials^ to the spacious days Grierson and Crooke, 
for he has managed to combine his drare to gain juatice for the under¬ 
dog with a high tradition ol scholarship^ He is the author ol a Gftnwfrtfir 
0/ Gondi and he has made substantial contributions, wliicb are acknowledged 
in the text, to this book on the bnguistic side. 

In Febrnary 1941, Mr Walter Kaufmaon, who was then working in All- 
Indht Radio, spent a week with me iuvestig^tiug the music of the Maria and 
Muiia. There could be no one better qualified for the task, and 1 count 
myself most foituuate in being able to include his recordings of ghotul sotig^ 
and the rhythms of Mnrb drummiTig, 

In iliirch of the foliowiug year, Di B. S. Cuba, the doy^m of Indian anthr<^ 
pologists and most delightful of travellii^ companions, tdsited me in Bastsr and 
we went together to Dongrigura in the oast and Markubeta in the west. Dr 
Ouha made a number of meusurenients and has genErousIy aUowed roe lo 
print his conclusions. 

Iti Bsistar itsdf I had so many hcdpcis that I cannot uame them all, but 
1 must at least rnenrion the then Assist ant Administrator, the late Rai Sahib 
Niranjaii Singh, who c&irlributed notes on Ba^star ndigiou; my friend Mr M- 
Ishaque, Assist ant Settlement Officer^ whose practicsil help and wide knowleoge 
Ilf th£ people dF Bastur wus aiwaj'S at my disposal; Mr D. A. Dubois who 
made things easy for me in his office and cheerrf me in bis home; Mr Rama- 
krishnan, who rescued me from manj^ difficulties while I was Census Officer 
and haa since shown his interest in my cthnpgraphic work; the late l^Ir 
QudratuUa Khan, Excise Officer, who prepared me a valuable note on the use 
ol liquor in the State; Mr A. C, Maybmy, M.B.E-i and the whole of hia 
staff, specially Thakur Manbahol Singh^ who has au unusual knowledge of the 
Murin and sympathy for their institutions; Dr W» P. S. Mitchell, M.BEf* who 
helped to keep me fit through many arduous iDurneys, and the great'hfiflJted 
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Euea wlule I was li™ig atnoDg the Murin, 

a Mr S^pat Siagh wJ» was lent rue by the SUte for two years 

a with a remarkable command of the Gondi laueuaae a wide 
cf tta Jbc,risu,ab, „d , d«, wmpatio-WS 

pme l^iutjg torn Mr Grigsoa several years before and sooc adeot 

m meabng a friendly and confident atmosphere. He nearlv always accom- 
pamed me ou my tours, ■«**» -iways accom- 

My baijied assistants, SundaiJal and Gulabdas, mav now he ri^rri«1 ... 
.fficieat a«l ,n«.orthy l.™aiga,„„. ™7*S2a 3 

the mam ]^ty to uplore. It was only after they had made friends with a 
villnge and pr^^cd the way that the rest of na w^d go t W ^metimes 
t^y reported or lodifEercnce and we would cb^ge our ttraeraramc 

Ui^pply Sunderlal twice fell very Ul in Baslor and had to re^i^ home 
Giilal^ also su£«ed conslanUy from maJarii, but his almost pasionatc 
d*^OT to Muna kept him going. His knowledge of has 

aatomshed remdents and officials of many years’standing 

lentiJme Dhanuram, an edited Muria who was 

lent to me by tlw ijettlement Department. He is an Usendi of northern An- 

u^h. and I beheye that he is by otigia a Hill Maria. He is a good and faith- 
learnt that nothing was required of hirab^ fact. It 
hLs spec^ta^^imec he was a Gondi-apeakii^ Muria—to write down 
the wogs and stmi^ m ongmal and help me to translate them. Budiul is a 
Gondi^peoking Pardhan from Maddla who did a few uwiitte^ good work fad 
would have done more Lad he not sufiered from the nt«bt 

^Sou. ^ oeatwg a friendly atmosphere and in Sffiahing 

The Gondi texts which, it must be remtmbeied are iti a corft,t« vr.,«. 

to Ihe'workof Mr Sam^i Singh 
and ^ N. MitdieU also checked many of the ^ 

eencrally as the ‘Maria Saffib'. To get itdorSorf™ 

^ view was aln^ imposmbte for a party of men; Kosi filled the gap and^ 
tamed so^ umque experiences from her friends in the ghotiJl-Irto“hS^ 

M ahe was not aUowed, ala married wS’ 

to enter. My son oime to the Muria country when hie was <Sy rfoJSt 
old and waa indeed ctinoeivcd in tlie shadow nf <jh ’.i m 1 

gjrt U^. CT^Uon at Ua, bool. „ 

in the .rildest hills ot Orissn, nmong Jusitg and Bhujya, (Lda^ end Koo? 
w ace™, of the Dhnndaifi nihin his K ““snlh 

see sametbiog of the remnaffls doradtcir)- adlii,; a^i^g thTno. iSndS 
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CORRIGENDA 

Fage 80, 11 d» 35 iuid 37^ A mofe Uteml tmniliitioii of ^kai wtoni wmild be '4he 
has Irft [i.e. she has hod to leave) the mteiiiig'plAce' said of dkdr hMi ' the rDplds are 
dowliig': dJ^ is tt Sfriitty-rtumlng stfeani. woictimcft a waterfnll. 

Page 173^ line tOr Rcod^boiy^ £ur 'cteinatc' and In line 13, read 'grave' lor 'p7Te'+ 
As the Ttai of ibe parogniph ohnwe, the body oj a woomn dying in idcegminey or child- 
fairth Is buried, not cremat^: this 1 », I hdkvep the ohiinat imlvmoi cuvbnn. 

Page 315, footnote u For^out of i,oco nutnlngcn^ neod 'out of loo mazdHgee*- 
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PART I 


THE PATTERN OF MURIA LIFE 




I 

k. 


CHAPTER OXE 


INTRODUCTION 

I, BasTAA STATfE 

T he great plaiu of Chliatti£g&Tb stretches down past Raipur and Dhamtati 
in hot and dusty monotony tlU it spends itseU against the hills of 
Xanker. Thenceforward the journey Is a ne\'%T-faQing delight; as the 
tni\'etler moves ti^Marda the Baj^nr plateaa the countryside breaks into song 
about him; he is greeted by hardy smiling v^oo^ltiten singing at thtcir work; 
the skyline is broken by fantastic piles of rock: all amund is the evergreen 
sal forest. Presently he sees looming tip before him a row of sharply- 
rhung bilk, the sentinels that stand on guard before the country of the ghotiU, 
The white pDlars that mark the boundai^* of the State are soon passed, and 
the tong steep ascent of the Keskal Ghat must be essayed^ From the summit 
there is a magnificent view of the great sea of hill and forest below. 



INDIA, SUOWIKO THU POSITION OP BASTAB BTAXn 

Bastar is a large ^ate of 13^725 square miles lying between and 

20® 14' North and JJo'* 15' and 82* 1' East, It is bounded on the north by Katiker 







THE MURIA AKD THEIR GHOTUL 

State and the Drug District oi the Central Ptoviuces, on the west by the Ahirl 
Zamindari of the Chanda District, on the east by the great Je>'pore Zaaitndari 
of Orissa, and to the south by the Hizam's Doiniuiotis. in 1931 its populatium 
was 324,721 giving a density of only 34 to the sqtiaie mile, but b the last ten 
years the figure has risen to 634,912, The State is divided into six tah-rfls 
and four zamindaris, and is at ^esent administered by « Diwan lesideut at 
Jagdalpur, the capit^, in the mmority of the Maharaja, 



An adininahle account of the geography and adiiunistiation of the State 
IS given by Grigson b his standard Maria Gonds of Basi«r. which ahoidd be 
consulted by every reader of this boot.t Bastar is rou^y bisected bv the 
great Indrawati m-er which flows west from Ralohandt thnjufth the Taadaiiiur 
Tahsil and the south of the Abujhniar Mountains to the Chandabordv 
Here we are not ooncenied with the faeautiftil and fasdnatliu country* south 
of the river; um husbess h with the north. 

* W. V, Grfgmi, TMt Maria Goads of BaOaw (Oxfon). 1938), 
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The territon' north of the [ndrawati is divided into three admiaLstiativa 
divisions. The first, in the nortlwtast, is the Kondagaon Tahsll; tte second, 
in the ooTtb'W'est, Ls the Naiaj’anpiir, formerly the Antagarh, Tfthsil, and the 
third, to the south, is the Jog^pur TahsU. Of these only the first tw 
i Bhnhhiid by the tj-pe of Mmia whose institutions and life are the suhje 
this book; in the heavily populated and fertile lowlands of the Jagdalput 
Tahsil the Muda have no ghotul and, unfter Palace and other mflueaces, have 
Lirgelv abandoned their characteristic beliefs and practices. 

The Eondagaon Tahsil occupies the great uqrth’TSisterii plateau of Bastar. 
This plateau, whkh is some 1400 feet above seadevel, runs south from the 
TeUoghai ffills as far as Tulsidongd bekuv Jagdalpur. To the cast it eriends 


physical FEATORfiS OF THE KARAYANFUR AKD KOSDAGAON TABStLS 


introduction 


into Jeypora and Kalahandi, and on the west is bordered by the 3Iatlaghat 
and u range of hills cxtendhig south from Benur to Karilcnt, The scene^' is 
green and {Peasant, but rather monotonous except round Bara Dongar—^where 
there arc picturesque hills—and in the Chaika Pargiraa in tlie nd^bourhood 
of the Boroda and Baordig ris’ers. where great rocks rismg abort the fields and 
forest combine with the quiet river views to mate many pictures of serene 

There arc two main rivers in the tahsil. The Baordig flows from ^the 
north-east comer of the plateau, crosses the mnin road at l^jora, winds 
round by hialakot, cuts the Kondaj^on-Narayanpur road at Aliva, possmg 
mostly through scrubby jimgle and open tracts of embanked rice-fid^, wjth 
hills strea-u with rockj' boulders. Tinally it forces its way between 
steep hfrnk-t and large rocks till it joins the Boroda near Bayanar, The Boroda 
romp-5 down through the Amobera Pargana, into the Kotigur Pargaua across 
very ^ttnilur countrv’, then flows on with the Baordig to join the Indiawati 
at Earikot, 
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'THE MtJIHA AND THEIR GHOTTJL 

These are ihe main featuies of the Eondagqoi] Tahsii: a main road, 
open Bli the year round and vibrating day and night to the mmble of brries 
connecting the capital with the greater world. A high plateau, broken bv 
one range of hills mnnuig north from Bam Dongar and to the south and east. 
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tktrobuction 

Railway; another from KoEidagaon it^df round the Makri Rcsenned Fore^, a 
hunter's paradise. A tliird goes west from Berma to . 4 ntagajh, slditing the 
s^iuth of the Tdlnghat HiEls, A fourth and most im[xirtiLnt connects the two 
tahsil head<juarters of Kandagaon and Nara>'utipar. 

There aie no towns am! few miportant vOl^es. Kondagaon itself hag a 
court with a. First Class ^fagistrate, a police^statiod, dispenaaTy,“iiiidtUe school, 
forest, «cdse and re^^ne offices and a hendqnartejs of a tiniber cojnpany, a 
few shops, and eui Irqportant bi-iv^My bazajir^ Thousands of Muria visit the 
place for the ^tarhai festhTil in March, There is only one other police-station, 
at Keskal, an important ■%‘iilage at the head of the pass leading down to the 
lowlands. There are schools here and at Baniagiion, ^laxdnpd, PlLaras^on 
and Bara Boagar. Bara Doagar b a beautiful village with important Hindu 
temples and a special conueiion with the ?k!hhaiaia, who is ceneiaoniaJly 
cnthToned here^ when a smaller version of the royal Dossera festival is observed 
every j’ear* 

The population of the Kondagaoa Tahsil in 1441 was 111,4:26. The area 
IS 18S0 sr|naje miles. It lias 511 \ 41 la|'es, of which 23 are deserted* fa 1942 
I counted 278 gbotul in the tahsil^ but this figure is probably an under¬ 
estimate. 

The headquarters of the western tahsil have recently been moved from 
Antagarh to Narayaapur* The Nam^napiir Tahsd is much larger than 
Koa^gaou^ being 2885 square miles, bnt its population is only 62,3.05, It 
has S31 of whjdi however only 565 are inhabited. In 1942 there were 

about 244 Mnria ghotul. The tahsil has much more chameter and diversity 
than Koadagaon and it is not easy to describe. It will be most couvenient 
to follow its roads. 

From Eemm an the main Keskal-Jagdalpur road, there branches a forest 
road through hea’^Tly-wooded and attfactive country' to itmabera and thence 
to Antagarh, In its course the road passes the tillage of Penjori at the edge 
of the high plateau: two miles aw^ay at the end of a path winding throu^ 
niagnihcent trees iind wild mountain scenery is the famous shrine of Lingo 
at Semurgaon. Thence the road begins an^bnipt descent down the Tifatlaghat 
to the Antagath plain. Unhappily a fringe of trees and tall bamboos* as nearly 
cvety^where in Bitsbar, hides the \dew from the^ravdler's eyes. At the foot 
of the mountains tlic road Is only 900 feet ahovG seade\n&l and has reached the 
northern plain which is simply a oontlnuattoii southward of the Chliattisgarh- 
Kanker bwlauds* Here is Aatafsaih, the old adaumstrative centre of the 
tahsilp where there is still a htrge barjiar^ a police-station and a school. The 
popiilfttion of tliis area is tnitred* for the ^fnria ate influenced both by the 
t^~i]d Maria of the hills and the sophisticated Gond of the lowlands^ There are 
many iiumigrants from British India, 

From Antagarh mm a beautifiil road to Namy^pur, On the right are 
hills of vitrified sandstone that glow pink lifee dolamite rocks in the evening 
son, and Imlf-way along the road dimhs the niagnificent Raughat between the 
Abiijhtnar and Matiaghnt Hilb. In the woods on either side are chntming 
Gloria vdhiges, Fadbera, Aturbera, Phulpar and many others. 

Narayaupur it.self is a very large village not yet growTi into a to™, it is 
fresh and opeu, surraunded by Mils in the near distance* Near by ts Binjhti 
among its great mango gio\*efl and palms. 

From Naraj’anpiir roads go west^ smith and east* The western road is 
one of the loneliest xmd most exciting in Bastar, After passing the HaJba 
centre of SonpuTi it forces it? way into the very heart of the Abujhmar thnaugb 
wild and majestk sceneiyv and on to Faralkot and Partubpur, Here is the 
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OKTStstTikiijg tmtdtuark oE all Ba^tar.the great mass of the AlMijlitimrMnuiitajtiSt 
ao impregnable fortrcas^ wild, londj * esaltctl^ exliilaraling, home of the Hill 
Maiia. To the west of the mduotains, in sharji and striking contfiist^ is one 
of the jiiost 'civ^ied' areas of Bastar. the north-western plain, where the 
ghotul still nourishes p but a little shyly, and the ehUdreo iiai-e none of the 
decomtious that make their fellows to the south such a delight to 



KANf^ER STATE 


ANTAOiiaHi 
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The road curves round at. Partabpur and mnfi oast back lo Antagarli. 
For a part of its journe>- it runs near and parallel to the beautiful Kotri 
nver. Tht Kotri, which lias its source io the Raughat and Matlaghat Hills 
tloiv»s W'M through Koilibera to meet another th^er of the satue name that 
Mmes down throu^i Ranker from Drug* They meet near Pmtabpur and 
travel on together through the Muria tracts of the extreme west into Sininelia 
imW at ^ ttey join the Indrawati at Bhaimmsarli. This is tlie river that 
nukes glad the heart of ^e Muria of the uortb-west. It is a lot'ely river 
wide mid open, with glorio^ sands, and even- now and then a gUmpse of 
^^^ountains. !?onie of the happiest da}*s of my life have been sp^t gu 
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South and of Narav’^onpur the true Jkorja cnuntj^^ home of the 
tiiO!it chaniiiug and frieudiy people in Bastar^ Between Narayanpur and 
Choia Dongar, the ^dlJages of the Abujhmar foothills. Kapsi, Markahera, 
Metawand, Kongera are probably HUl Slaria in origin. Beyond Chota Dongar 
a road g&es np into the real Maria qoujim' and Orcha tillage, passing through 
the wonderful Marmn gorge, where the Gudm river emerges through enonnijus 
wooded rcNdiLS out of the hilb. 



The area east of the Ajitagajh'Xarayanpux rood is equally attracti^T;. 
Here are the tillages of Ka}-amir, Bandopal, Alnier and Jhakri whi^ frequenth 
appear in this hook. The coontxy' is well-wooded and Mlly ^ more vnried and 
1 >eautiful than the Kondagaon Tahsh into which it leads. The old Hindu 
centre of Bennr is near the road half-way between the twt> talisils, 

I have spoken throughout of roads* For they provide a con^^nient means 
of Ending plnees on a ninp^ and actually divide up the two northern t abatis 
\'er>^ well- But it shouLd not be supposed that these roads are great highwnt'^ 
of traffic. Except for the Keskal-Jagdalptu road, not one of them is open 
during the mins. Several cannot be us^ by cars before December^ The 
roads arc injiwrtant m agents of culture-dmnge^ hownever, becanse alnng them 
come the slovv-nioving trains of bullock-wagons* the e\ier-tourhig chaprusi 
and constable^ the merchant on bis laden horse. These are not, of course* 
confined to the offidnl roatls; the mter-^illagc cominniiEcations of north Rostar 
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THE ilURlA AND THEIR GHOTUL 

The Dharwa^ or Parja, liv^ in tbe south-east of the JagdaJpur Tahsil and in 
the Suktua. Zajmtidari. In Bastar there axe about ao^ooo of them, but thefe 
are many more of the oJlied Poroja acrosis the border in Qii$sa* Their dandug 
i& distdn^w, biit tnaiiy of its elements can be paRdkfed amonfe the Mnria. 

The G^tdaihi. There ate very few of these left io Bastar, In 1951 only 
39S were returned. The Bnistar Qadaba have retained little that h chamc- 
teiistic of their tribe. The^- have no connexkn ^ith the Muria of the north. 

The ilalhii. This is a powerful and important near-Hindu caste, probably 
descended from the oM military garrisons stationed in tbe Larger tillages. 
There were 18,427 of them in 1041. of whom 4599 were in the Namyanpur 
and 3149 in the Eondagaon TahsiL Their language^ Halbi, is used throng- 
out the State; many of the Condi-speaklt^ Muria use it as a second Lmgaage^ 
thou^ Chhattis^hi is now competing with it. 'fhe best folk-poctiy^ there 
is in Bastar is composed in Ralbi. The Halba sometimes serene as priests of 
the Anga clmt^gods in the 3 ^iiirja eoimtr}^ and the imste has its own Anga 
similar to those of tbe Mum. 

The Dhakaf is a new caste—959G strong—recruited from the offspring of 
mixed Haiba and Kjshattri unions. Many of its members, by their mteUi- 
genoc and ability, have won good positions In the State. 

The Jagdalpur Muria, or Eaja Muria, are In my opiniun the least attracti\nc 
people in Bastar. LUm the Raj Gond, they consider themselves superior to tbe 
Maria or Muria of tbe north; LUcei tbe Raj Gond they have lost most of their 
nwn culture without assimilating that of the Hindus. It is possible that the 
Raja Muria are dvilUed Bison-horn Marin mlber than dvilbed Muria, but it is 
impossible to be sure. They have been greatly exposed to external influence, 
from the Palace, from Orissa* from the cult of I>ajiteshivaii“ many qf their 
villages are leased to outsiders. Cri^on estimated that there were about 
32,000 Raja Muria in 1931; there may be some 40,000 now^ 

Of these tribes the most important in their mOuence ou the Muria arc the 
Hill Tataria. The Ehattra and Raja Muria exercise a disintegrating eflect upon 
them ill the south. The Halba li\^ in scattered little communities throughout 
the Muria area and iiifluence those who live in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Other casteR Ii™g among the Muria are the Rawat, the Mahara, the Ratar, 
the LoUnr, the Ghasia, the Ganda, the Kahar and tlic Pardhan, 

The Eim-at are the -s^w herds li^dug in almost every vtOage. Thc}^ are also 
known as Ahir or Ropa. Their childten are mnuxlh admitted to mtmbcisliip 
of the ghotul. The Rawat’s association with the cow ensures him a good 
sodid position. As Ehn says, 'His family having been connected for many 
generations with the sacred rniimal, the cow, he enjoys a certmn ctmscbus^ 
ness of moral itspectabilrty, like a man whofie uncles me deans or ennons 

The Mahiira, who numbered 32,787 in 1941 , the Oafula {7130) nnd the 
Fanka on tlic other hand, ha^-e officially a very low status. No one 

is' untouchahle' in u Muria village, but children of these castes axe not usually 
welcomed in the ghotui and a Ibisou or marriage with a MELhaxa or Ganda is 
regarded as unforgivable- Once at I.4uukhaiiar I met a Murin, iHiani, who 
went out of his uiind because hh wife eloped with a Gandn. On tbe other 
hand, these people have an important place in tribal life. They are the 
splimem and weavers of the oountxj^ide and supply tbe ^luria wnth much of 
their cloth. Th^ generally provide the village watchman or Kotwar and 
the>' ^us have the duty of reporting Muria births and deaths. Mahara 
musidansi attend the more sophisticated Murb weddiiigs* More important 
still, they are famous for tbeir powers of divinatipp os Siraha. Scores of 
Mahara iiiediuuiR appear at the greater Muria festivals and at the Dassera 
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INTRODUCTION 

celebratfons in J fligijalptir. Many—but not all—of tliese people are aboriginal 
in everting but dame; in feature, colcuu*, dress and maimers tbev are hardly 
to be distingu^hed from their Mum neighbours. 

Lohar living in Mitria villages are generally tribal tiObar, not members 
of the great Hindn caste that bears this imme. Murin and Maiia who take 
to iron-work are separated from the rest of the tribe and have now been foimed 
into an endogamoiis eoininmiit)' of thek own- The Mnria generally regard 
the Moria-Lohar as somewhat inferior, but their nntagoniam does not go so 
far as to ban X«ohar boys and girls from the ghotulr In 19+* there were 7^77 
Lobar in the whole State and 2718 in the two Muria babsiJs. 
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Many Kal^i are obviously aboriginals who have taken to the liquor 
busine^. Wcll-ti>do Muria occasionally take contracts for distillitig and 
seUing mahua spirit. There are 13^451 Kalar in the whole State. 

Th 4 GAasiVi^ of w^hom there are only 1704, are regardini with considerable 
scorn by the aboriginals who suiapect theni of desecratiiig their graves to 
obtain the Vgrave-fumiture* burled with the corpses. Yet they owe mueb 
to this caste, which is responsible for making, by the cift^t^du€ process, the 
brass images and honuii used in Mitria worship, buttock-bdb for (handng and 
ladles for sertdng liquor. 

Tht Pardhixn. There are only a few membens of this most interesting 
tribe, allied to but distinct from the Goad, in Bastar. But there is a Pardhan 
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the MUitiA AND THEIR CHOTUL 

Pujari for the shriae of Lingo Pen at Semurgaou and Pardban mimtrcLs .ind 
priests axe to be found in some Mttriu vtUages. Paidbao boys and girU are 
admitted to membership of the ghotul 

I found Sakar at Ktmtpadai and at Kabonga and neighbouriag viUage^. 
Their boys and girts had joined the ghotui and were taldog a leading port 
in its affairs. Elsewhere thu tribe has a very low position: it is cnoinly to be 
found in the west Central Froviisces and Berar and is regarded as deri^'ed 
from a oiixtuie of Bhil and Korkti- 


in. The MuntA 

Kariya mur kt nuiKU an. TIV are tlu dark peoptt .—Muria saying 

The wnrd"Muria’ is used in Bastar to mean, generally, an abori^naL la 
this sense it has long been applied by State oflidals to all the primitive tribes 
except the ^laria of the Abujhmar. In recent years the people theiiisel\-es 
have aiso widely adopted it, Througbout the Dantewam TahsU and m the 
Suloita Zamindari. the tribe which Grigson calls' Bison-hom lifarLi' returned 
themselves as'Muria' at the 1941 Census. There are also the Muria of the 
jagd^pur TahsU, There ta thus a good deal of oonfusion aboat the proper 
dassifiention of the Bastar aboriginals. Let me therefore say at oacts that 
when 1 use the term ‘Muria’ in this book, I apply it to the afamiginals of the 
Kondr^on and Haiajtuipiir Tabstls whose cultuie centres round the ghotui. 
Grigson estimated that there were some yS.ooo of these in 1931; there are 
about 100,000 now. 

The name Muria has been derived from iwirr. the palas tree, or from mur, 
a iQot,^ There is no appareat reason why the Muria should be nuttiwi after 
the palas tree, which is neither a totem, nor specially honoured by Uieni, nor 
es-en common in their territory. But the dcri^-ation of the word from mur, 
a root, has much to commend it. it/ur may also mean ' permanent', as in 
mur podot, a permanent or regtdar name as opposed to a nkfcnnme: the 
Muria. in contrast to the Hill Maria, have permanent Kttlements and 
dwellings. 

Early writers were inipTessed by the industiy and cleanliness of the Muria. 
Thej- are good ciilti\*atofs, said Sir Benjamin Roliettson in 1S91. ‘active, 
hardy and well-behaved and their villages are generally dean and comfortable 
Hislop describes them as more civihzM than the Maria, forming 'the bulk of 
the agriGultnJal population in the north and centre’. Bevood the eastern 
frontier, however, ‘where they mix with the Ehonds in Patna, Kbarond and 
Jej-pur, they are somewtiat wilder and devoted to the diase*.* 

must now survey these Muria of the north, for they are not all of one 
family, and the difTerences between them are interesting and significant. I 
will begin with the western ixirgjanas. lying to the west and north of the great 
raa-w of the ,\bujhiiiar Hills. It is in these lulls that the key to many a Murin 
custom will be found. The people of these parganas seem to be Hill 
Maria who first settled in the ploios and then came under strong alien 

1 R. V. Rtt9»dl emd It. B, Tk* TribM and Catk$ c/ Ott Omlral Prawn^j; ef 

Jrtdia {Ii€H£ilon, VaL tlh p. 64. 

^ Ctfiuuj e/ IJffx, VoL XJ, Part j, p, iSfi, 

* S. nMiip, Papers mlaiing to tki Ak^Hginai Tfibss p/ tke Ctmtral (Niiniiir. 

1366 ). Part I. p. 21. ^ * 
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iufiucn'M from acfCKi^g tlie Cliatida barder, Tbeir \ill 4 ig 4 :^ are a compTonibe 
between tbc commiitmliatti of tbe Maria and the iudividtiaUsii] of the Gond; 
tbe bouses are arranged in streets and open on tci one another, but they 
substantial iadependent guldens behind. The women often dress in almost 
Maria fasliion, e^potsing the breasts, bill wearing few onuunents, and the men 
imitate the fushkirts of tiie Chanda bonier. Ten years a^. at the tinic of a 
Sat>-agralui agitatioti, many of them bought Gandhi caps. These are sttH 
Avom, but pulled out of all shape to make diem pobtically respectablep The 
gbotul 5s used ttiainly by boys and men; in Mbtul fashion it is the centre of 
the male life of the village, a tendency^ which the external indncnces across the 
border tend to strengthen. 

Izi the northern parganas^ the ^fnrifl have many links with their fellows in 
Kankcr State and the Drug Ihstrict. There are gbotid in both these areas, 
but in Drug ghotul life has become furth.'e and obscene* ^trumpeted by the 
cont^on of the plains. The people in these northern pargpiias look and 
dress like the Gond of the Centml Proiinces: they have no affinities with the 
Maria of the neighbouring Padalibbum, whom they regard with amused 
astoukhment. But they ha^ne the ghotid sj-stem fully deii'clopped, 

although some of them v^iemently deny the fact at a first conversation. 

To the east, the iintagaih and Amabera Paigonas are vety^ similar—the 
people ill dress and manners akin to the Gond of the Central Pro^TJioes, 
Here the cult of Lingo b at its strongest, and the Muria appear to be 
inumgrants from the north* Although the gliotnl domishes, the people here 
axe ]wrhaps the least attractive of the Muria, for they are suspidou^, timid and 
ill-mannereci 

There is a striking contrast between these drab and sullen northern Mtirifl 
and the people sooth lif Xamyanpur, Thia is the country of the best^ most 
beautifuL charniing of all the peoples of Bashir, the so-caMs^ Jhoria 
hfuria. These Muria are, according to their own account, Maria of the 
Abujhmar who hav-e settled in the jikiins. They retained a great deal of 
their original Maria cnltnre but, where they have altered, tliey have imiJTOved 
and dei'uloped it—an nstonisldng variant of the normal result of cidturcHdiaiige* 

In Bastar^ saj'S Hislop^ "the Madias are also called Jhorias, probably from 
jhodi^ a brookDalton, derising the word :Marin from the ilotidi term for 
a tree, mara^ says the Maria "aie also called Jhoria, from jWL a brook* This 
is the name ghim to the gold-washers in Clmtla Nogpnr, w^ho are in all 
probabilm- Gond? likewise \ Tlie word Jharia is frrand the name of the 
wilder sub-divisions of several tribes lu the Central Pro^Tuccs,^ and there is 
a iteetion of the Poroja of Omsa called Jkoria.-® 1 visited some Jhoria village;? 
ta Kompnt District in 1944. They are an attractive |>eople, with a fully 
developed megolithic culture and the village dormitory, but they bear no 
tcserohlanoe to the Bostar Jhoria. 

The first to describe these ^Jhoorias' was Glasfurd who„ writing in 
says that thev- "arc found princtpally in the north-western parts about 
NamycniKWT and l^rtabpore, and esctcnd tenvards Kakcir; they are a nnrnefons 

1 IliBlop. ep. dt., Vnit L p 7- 

* P. K, Bchc gfvt** Koltm or Jharia Atmmg liift oE Gndil, *to whJdi class’* he 

uJA* ' tlie I1IU Gends belufl;g almost I'Jtdusicdj. J horia liUinilly nstaiu '' jungly ''— 
P- Nr Hose, 'CllJltti'^sar; Nutrt tm Jta tHbr^, fiecUt and fn Jdi‘S*, Vot LIX 

( 1 ^ 90 ), I’flrt I. p. 2 ^ 5 . 

i C^fVf 0 / India. i^Sl, Vgl. I, Frtit Itt K J< 107. A nutc by 51- W', >L Ywtts tm 
the Forojos and fSoDroJu See aim G. RatuoAlaa*' E^ctolns’, jVdi* in Indict. Vol. XI. p. 247 , 
and E. ThamtOU. C0i/«r nrrd Tnkti 0/ SoxftAirrH iicdia (iladraa. 1909)^ Vnl- Vl, pp. a *93. 
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class, and subsist partly by cultivation and partly by hunting and on the 
fruits of the forest, Tht^ir dress resembles that of the fblloi^-ing caste, Ibe 
Marias, with whom they Tnay be ^aid to ODnstltnte about a tliird or more of the 
population of the Bustar Dependency, and whom the>' resemble in ctistottis and 
appearance/ ^ But in the Census only 936 people Tetumed themselves as 
jhoria; the "utuiierous cLiss" had pmbably by titat time been tneiE^ the 
Mtirin^ Sir Benjamin Roberl^B wiiteis of them that ^the Jhoiias are more 
to the Marias than to the Marias: they resemble the former in dress and 
like them prefer a life in the wcKjds to the attractions of a drilieation even so 
niild as that of the Bastar oouiitiy 'i* 

Unfortimately the wt>Td * Jhoria * is no longer in genem] use, for it would 
have been a convenient term to describe this d&tmcthe and delightful people. 
At the present time* some eighty years after Glasfurd ’nmte, the ^fum of 
Partabpur do not seem to lie propmly classed with the "Jhoria nor shottid the 
word Narayanpor ^ be used in this connmdon. Both in the Partabpiir Tahsil 
and the immediate vicitiity of Narayanpnr^ alien influence ha^i been too strong: 
the characteristic signs of the Jhoria are there, but they arc sadly weakened 
At the present time, there are Jhoria lining in the Ohat Jharian^ rhorinn, 
Earagaorir Namyanpur (except near the Thigal and dCarangoI Fargaims, 

the west of the Bennr Parganap the east or pkuns area of the Qiota Bongar 
Pargana, and the Marckpai, Chaika and a few villages of the Sonawal aad 
Bomni Porganas in the Eondagaon TahsiJ, 

What are the characteristics of these Jhoria Muria ? They are Hill Maria 
who have descended frotn the Abujhmar and have came into cultural contact p 
not with any ‘ superior" aliens but rvith a smpathetic and allied people. The 
Muria of the plains taught these Hill ^iaria to devd^ their ghotnJ system; 
hitherto they liad confined it to boys and men—^e plains Muria tTansfornied it 
by adnutting the motiari. The Muria taught them new dances, but preserved 
the old hill dances for the woiship of the gods. Even these they develnpedp 
extending the monotoiioiis Maria' round' into a procession. The Goad of the 
north vrould have soon stripped off the feathers and profusion of bead neddaccs 
and cowrie belts from their new neighbours; not so the Muria, The new and 
exciting theory^ of a "ccHeducatjonal' ghotul sttmulated these Maria; it made 
them wash—the Jhoria are ^me of the dean^ people in Bastar, though 
their ancestral 3>laria are among the dirtiest; it awoke their ardstK Bense, 
impeHiog them to make ever better eecklaces and combs, wooden sup{)Ofts 
for the hair of their motiari, tobacco pouches so carved that they wotild 
inform a girl at a glance of yanr intention. 

It is imposrible to say at this date whether the ettstom of erecting mouoliths 
for the dead, the allocation of territory to each dan, the maldng of dan-gods, 
the obsen^anct of agricnJtnral festivals ^read through the Muria countr)- as a 
result of Maria inflnencep or whether sunilar customs always existed and merely 
reacted on om: anothern 

These Muria, even those so foi away as in the Jborian Targana, say, 'We 
are Maria" and admit that they intermarry with the hillmen. They call their 
funerary rites 'a thing of the Maria Raj * and their special festii.’al dances the 
‘ ^Iaria-endanm\ 

It is always with a heavy heart that 1 bid farciveU to these chamiiiig 
children of the footlulls and turn to the Muria of the plains. Yet these Muria 
too have great nnd many virtues and a cuiture well worth our study. As we 

Ji C. L- R. Cliaftmi, R^pitri ^ thi 0 /JJiulflcr* par. B6, 

9 C«iinM 0/ tSffr, Vol. XI, Pm I, pp. jA and 106, 
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mo%'^ into the Kondagaoa Tahsil, into the Kongnr and Sonavvnl we 

find the miuence of the Abujhmar ste^utiiy decreasing. The gay feathers 
disappear from the turban, the pretty he&dbands go from the brow; bells are 
still tied in Maria fashinti over the buttocks for a religiotis dance^ but the boys 
waggle them horizontally insteail of in the stiildng and effective vertical rhythm 
of the bilh^* We begin to find marriages celebrated in the house of the "bride 
instead of the bridegroom; on the other hand, the parade round the pole is 
done outside the marriage-booth in old Oond bushlon instead of inside after 
the Hindu use. The ghotui theon.- changes a little. Probably the 
majority of JhorLa ghotul are of the older ■pairing-off" type, in which a chelik 
■ marries' a motiari and remains faithful to her. But now we begin to find the 
rule coming more and inoie into force that boj-? and gbls must not combine in 
thill fashion, but must change^ a chelik is fined if he sleeps with the ghJ 
for more than three days in suo^sriou. 

A third cuitirml area e^euds from the middle of the Kjoudagaon T;ihsil, 
past tlie hills of Bara Dongar, across tlie main road and away to the east ^tiA 
south towards the Jeypore boundary'. The first aaea is that of the north, 
from Partabpur to Keskal, where there is a large admixture of Drug and 
Ranker Gond; the second is the area of the south and west, where the people 
are mainly Maria who haw settled in the foothills; thb third area may be 
called that of the aboriginal Gond of Bastar. The Muria of this part conform 
pb>‘sically, as Origson rightly says, "more to the standard tv^ of Central 
Frovinoes Goad tlmn any other Koitor in Bastar; they are short in stature 
but weU-proportionvcl, with roundish heads, Bat noses, distended nostrils, ugly 
features, straight black hair and scanty l>eaTd and nu>ustndies*.^ Dri^ and 
fashions haw become rather mediocre; there h not a truce of Miirk mfluence. 
The girls wear cheap bazaar ornaments m the ears, ao headbands, and none of 
the elaborate nedcLace-w^ear that is so beloved of the Jhotia. They put a few 
combs in their hair and sling a number of red and white necMaces about their 
necks. Tiie boys sometimes put on a lot of red, white and block uecklates, 
but they seem to have none of tl^e sense of colour that characterkos their 
brethren to the w^est. The ghotul system flonrishes; there is perhaps a tnajorih- 
nf the ghotul of the modera type. Round Kondogaon especially, the ghotul 
building is often out in the jungle with a smaD and secret door. Marriages 
are a curious blend of old Gond and new Hindu elements^ hut are generally 
inr»re splendid in dispLay and consistent in ritual than among the Jhoria, who 
only a few generations ago celebrated a wedding with nothing more than a. 
dance aud a heavy meal, Religion and worship have the misfortune to lock 
the magnificent ^taria festal dandng; on the other hand^ sceuiar dances are 
much more varied and e™ting, A few Hindu gods have crept into the 
pantheon and many villages engage low-caste Hmdu drumiuers and trumpeters 
who torture the air with their cacophames. But it should not be supposed 
that the Kondagaon Muria are more 'Hinduized' than those to the west. 
Hindu mfiuence is still a very local matter: an ardent Hindu schoohiiaster 
or forcst-gmud may mfluence the people of hb imtnediJitG neighhourhocKl, 
but his effect does not travel far. FuneniTy customs* howev'tr, are almost 
universally on Uie Hiudu pattern* though the practice of CTectUig memorial 
monoliths has not yet wholly disappeared^ 

The ghotul continues to exist immediately bt-youd the Bastar border at 
many points. In Konker State there axe Htill nearly fio of th^^e dormitories 
with a ghotul population o( There axe a few ghotul in the Chanda 
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and Drag Districts, How fur tie instititljun was distributed in iotum times 
must remain a mystery-, Hislop descrilwis tlae Gahi Gond as "calHng them- 
selves Koitm , , , T^eir dwef peculiarity, which 1 ha^^ not found amon^ 
common Gonds, though it esfet even among them. Is to have in eadi village 

a separate tenement set apart for the occupancy of unmarried men duxing the 
ni^^t. This they call a gotcilghaf (empty bed bousc)^ In some villages tJicre is 
a lilce provision made for the unniamed Gaiti wfjtnen . . p \tlien the Goitis 
have letuTiied in the e\'ening fn>m tbdr work in the jungle, where they are 
indnstrions in cultivation and cuituig thuber, all the families go to their 
respective houses for thdr supper, after which the jTmng men retire to their 
eonimon dwelling, where around a bla^ng fire, they dance for an hour or two, 
each having a small drum suspended In front from bis waists which he beats 
as be moves about wbUe the 3"oimg women sit at no great distance accompanying 
the perfurniance with a song/ i 

The Census of JS91 returned 55:31 of those Gaiti who were then distributed 
in the Salcoli Tabsil of Bbandara (where Ibey numbered b&5). the Brahmapuri 
TahsU of Cbonda (215) and tlie north of E^tar (4535)* About this W* V, 
Grig^u writes to me; "The referenoe to Brobmapuii Tabsil dates back to the 
time before the separate Garhchirbli Tahsil was created. The reference there¬ 
fore is probablj" to the people of the Gaibchiroli Zamiudaris sucb as Jharapaia 
and Murram^ton, and pcKSsIhly to the zamindarb of Karacba, Anndhi and 
Pannabaras now in Drag District which were in Chanda before the foundatmu 
of Drug. Some of these zamlndaris border on Antagarh Tabsil and the local 
Gond is sometimes referred to as Maria and sometimes as Gaita^ just as in 
^fondia Tabsil the Hill Harm sometimes colled Galta because his headman 
is known as the Gaita of the mUagCr" 

With all these differences do the Muria regard tiu-mselves as a singk 
tribe ? Can any l^fniia intermam- w ith any other Mtirla family ? Do they 
eat together? Have they any connexion with the outside world? 

Such problems as these are not easy to solve, for they do not often 
arise in practice and there are few precedents. Gcogmpliical factors tend 
*0 split the Miiria up into roughly endoganious groups* but there is no 
rule sboitt tilts. A Mtiria boy from the extreme west can go to a ghotul 
ip the east of Koud^on 3ind find hinisclf at home and periiaps find idmself 
a Avife, The ghoM is a firndumental bond* and id theory' at least all Huria 
who have It as inut of their ctiltuie can marry each other. In practiGe^ the 
Jho^ Htiria of the south-west do not often come into tmteh with the Gond 
Mmia of the north and east, and maTriages between them are rare. 

As for difierent tribes and tribes outride Bastm—the Mtiria uf the northern 
parganas often iotermany' with the Kanker Gond (who also have the ghotui 
system and are really Muria), Tht- Jhoria Muria Hill Maria of the 

appropriate clans whenever geographical condltlniui aJbw them to do so. The 
*^aiiie is sometimes tnie of the ^Inria, of the Paralkot area. Those Mtiria ivho 
have migrated from Jeyportr naturally marry their relatiorLS who have reumined 
in the Orissa territory', Bindn, the old Mtiria leader of Betiur, told me that 
we marry Kanker 'Cond and the Bhattra, Mtiria of Jagdalpur (btit not the 
Raja Muria) for we are of the same family; but now we live in the liills and 
they on the plains K Those w ho live near the Raja arc the true Raja Maria, and 
they look down on us,’ iJindo is here referring to the thirty or forty thousoud 
Muria of the Jagdalpur Tahsil to the sotith of Kondagaoo. These Muria have 

» HMofp up. dt,, Pftft I. p. 35, 
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giv^n ttp eating and either never had or have abandoned the ghotiilsv^teiiL 

Their miltience is gradually makivrg itself felt m the south of Kendagaon to the 
^st of the foadp where the GhotuJ ^Ta^Ia cal! those who have separated them¬ 
selves from them "Bhattra'. This b probably the best name for the Raja 
Mtim of Jagdalpur. Indeed it would be a great coavenkaice if we coidd call 
the Vi^tern Murk " Jhoiia\ the Muria of Kondag^u 'Mtiria " and the ^itna 
of JagdaIpur*Bhattra'. It may be tliat one day they will call themsdves by 
these titles, and then we can foilow suit. 

However p there is no mtermarriage between the Raja Mtma ot Bara Bhattra 
of Jagdalpurj but it cootinues naturally enough wit^ the Bhattra Muria or 
ordinaiy Muria Just across the border of the tahstl. It is evident, however, 
that the Muria thlnh of theinselves as a shigle people, related (it is tme) to 
several others^ but having one common rubbing point in the gbotnl founded 
Lingo Pen, the father of the tribe. 

rv. Physical Chaxaci^rs of Tire Murta 

At the end of Februa^ 1943, Dr B. S- of the ZoaJcugical Survey 

of Xndia^ accepted my mvitatioa to visit Bastor in order to examine the phyiucal 
cbarncters of the Muria. lie joined me at Doogrigurn in the Xoudagaon 
Tnhsil, where be measured 52 adult male Miuia« and w'e tbeu went on to 
Markabera in the Abujbinar foothills. Here be measured ji adult male 
Muiia of this and surrounding vilkges, He has written a detailed account 
which is printed elsewhere, but the following brief descriptian may be inserted 
here 

'The difference', be writes, 'between the plains Muria of Kondagaon and 
the Ahujbinar foothills Muria, in all e&senti^ pby^cal chameters, is burdJy 
significant except to a small extent in the shape of the nose. The latter have 
a slightly longer, narrower und more promiueut nose as complied to the 
former. This difference may be fortuitous and may disappear if larger samples 
are taken^ a view to which I am prm'isfpmiHy inclined, though the possibility 
of some genuine difference In this respect between the two cannot be altogether 
ruled out. 

'Taking the two groups together the Muria are a ahorbstatured long¬ 
headed race with broad cheek bones and rather short pcariah type of face. 
Alike in the absolute meamirements (mean H-L. iSS’S^io^SS; H.B. 138-56 
±0-29 and meau C,I. 74-72±0^l8) and the bulging of the oodput, the head 
is essentialiy dolicbocephalic] there is hardiy any true bradiyoephMy noticeable. 
The forehead is on the average well-mched but in an appreciable nuniber 
it tends to be vertical. The supraorbital ridg^ vary from moderate to weh- 
murked—in a few they ore very prominent. On the whole the face tends 
to project foi^vmds-—approsimiitely cue-half of the people being prognathic. 
The nose is iisimUy fiat and broad and the nasal root depressed ^ the lips tlnck 
and the chin retreatiug. In a small number^ howevci, the face is longkh. 
the lips thin^ and the chin well developed and same even show a praniineat 
nose with a tendency to aquOinity. 

' The skin colour is on the average dark chocolate brown, though indivi-^ 
duals with brown and even yellowish brown skin colour are not wanting. 
The hair h black and varies between straight and wavy with a few pei^iis 
showing curly hair. It is usually rich on the head but only moderate 
on the lips and face. The body hair is rather slight 

'The eye colour is generally black and tlie eye is horizontal but in seven 
men examined it was undoubtedly obliqne and in a few cases traces of the 
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epksmthic fold were fotind in ooe or both eyies. Among the Hitl Murin 
observed at Maxkabern, li^t brown skin colouTp high cheeic bones and the 
umnLstakable presence of the epicanthic fold were uoticecL 

^Taking all the ohametefs together, I am inclined to the view that the 
Muria sire not different from the Bhil of the Vindhyan ranges measured by 
me and belong essentially to what we have termed the Proto-Australoid grimp. 
While this is really the bnsie-type, it is possible that they have absorbed a 
little of the blood of a finer rad^ typ& (as a rteidt probably of their contact 
with higher caste Hindus across the Godavari) as shown in the oocasLona! 
occorrences of a longish face, thin lipSp prominent chin and well-developed 
ptotninent nose. In additba there is unmistakably a Mongoloid ekment, 
though very snmlJ^ and it appears to be more marLed in the Hill Maria and 
the Muiia of the foothills than the Muria of the plains. How exactly this 
has to be accdunted foTp remaii^ to be seen but I am inclined to agree with 
Button that the intitision probably came from the eastern coastal regbns/ 

\\ Muhia aiiCRATtoss 

As we have seen, there are probably at least three diffeinent elements 
in the cQinp^dtioii of the Muria tribe. The first is the FfiTT Maria migration 
from the mountains into the hills and forests of the south and east, from 
which has emerged the Jhoria of today. The second is a probable migtation 
of Gond from the Genlaul Pfodnees into the northern parganas, to w hich 
testify conimon traditioiis. the legend of Ijngo and the continued iutennarriage 
between Kanker Good and Bastar Mnria. The third element is that of east 
Hondagaon, H'hich may represent the true Bastar autochthon, whene the Muria 
—ha\Tng been longer in the country than the others—have lost more of tbcdr 
original customs and language. 

All three elements have traditions of migrations from Warangal in the 
south and Lanji-Dhamda in the north. ^lany try to blend the two^ 

WaTongol is, of course* the origmal home of the ruling family of Bastar, 
whose onoestors reigned there from about a,d. 1150 to 14^5. This Kolcitiya 
family was probably originally feudatory to the Chnluk^a kings and onlv 
later ruled indep^dently. ' Prutap Rudia, the greatest and the Inst indepen¬ 
dent Kakati>^ king of Warungol, Inst his life and independence in battle with 
the Mohammedan invaders of the Deescan under Ahmad ^hah Bahmani early 
in the fifteenth century and, according to Bastar tradition and folk-song, hui 
brother Annum Deo fled across the Godavari into Bastar^ which had been an 
outljdng and loosely-held group of feudal dependendes of Warangal. ' ^ 

It will be of interest to g^ve a few of the stories stUI current in Muiiu 
\'illages* Suko Manjhi told me at Baudopal that his family first lived in Lanji- 
Dhurdda and then vrent to Warangal, In Wacangal, he went on. 

The Raja was one day going to court when Danteshwori Mai 
appeared to him in a vi&inn saving.' Where arc you going ?' The Raja 
replied, ^ To my rauit'. The goddess said, 'This is not your court, nor 
jTUui kingdom. I will shoiv you where your real kingdom is; if you 
stay heft both house and kingdom will be lost. Come with me; you go 
ahead and T will follow, but do not look behind: V'our kingdom will 
extend os far as you can go f' The Rajn went on hi 6 on into Bastar 
and up as far as the Pairi ri%^t where there is now the Ranker boundarv. 
As he went along lie listened all the tiiiie to the sound of Danteshw'aVi 

* CrifiikTti, op. dt., p. 3, 
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Mai'$ anJdets, but as they were the river some saiid got iato 

them and she stopped to dean them. Wien the music of the anklets 
ceased, the Raja turned roufid to see what 1^'as the matter. 
Danteshwari was v^ry angri' snd criedp* You have disobeyed me. You 
might bavie been the greatest of all kiugs^ but now youi kingdom must 
stop bere.‘ 

Bhikari Mtiria^ the Gafta of f^etawahi^ gave a dlderent account; 

Otir ancestors came from WarangaJ driven by hunger and thirsty 
and were searchljig for a home and food to live+ Seven brothers reached 
Jaiandi milage and slept near a thrashing-ioor. The next morning 
they saw a great heap of kodon chaff* Their wives examined it and 
found there was still much gram left there p so they told their husbands 
to fetch bullocks from the village. The brothers each gathered a bin 
full of grain and went to the villagers sa^dngp 'Look, how much graiu 
we have found, take itp for it is yotus'. But the villagjers said. 'No, 
we had thrown away the chaf, and there w^s no grain there; vrhat you 
have got is a gift of the gods Then wdth what they had found the 
seven brothers scattered in the villages of Otenda, Jamndi, ^lagenda, 
Kerawahi, Bandaseoni, Umargaou and Uridgaon, These w^ere the 
first Muria villages. The brothers were of the Kawachi chm and these 
\dllages are thdr (dan^territory). 

This’ story comes from the east of the State* hCany of the accounts given 
in the west describe how the Muria first settled in the Abu)hmar and were 
origmally Maria. Eighty-year-old Bindo of Beaur^ for example, describes 
how. 

My ancestors lived in Warangal. Due of them had a dream^ The 
god Raja Dokara appeared to him and told him to go to Bastar, for the 
god himself w'aa going there. ^ my ancestor foUow^ed the god and 
settled at Teknar in the laud of the ^faria. 

Sonre time later my ancestor went to the lowlands to- buy buBocks* 
The Muria there said to him, "Come and live with us here and we wtQ 
make you our leader'. My ancestor agreed to do so, but when he 
return^ to Teknar to fetch his bebn^gSp the Maria woiild not let 
him go. 

But after a time, Danteshwari Mai aijpearcd to him in a dream 
and saidp 'Come dow-n to the Inwloods and 1 will help you; I will give 
ynu a Miirta wdfe and wal I make you the chief of the viUage'. When 
lie heard this* my ancestor left Teknar and came to settle in Benur. 
Here the Muria gave him a wife and he became one of them and the 
chief of that \dllagc. 

In Sidhawand, a Muna \'il]age on the Kanker border, the headmanp wbo 
belongs to the Kossi Mamvi dan, said that his ancestor came from Carha- 
Mandla,^ but w here this was he could not say. 

The tradition of a migration from banji-Bhkmda > is vaguer and less detailed 
than that of the ros^al pdgrinmge from Warangal, Yet it persists. Bara Pen 

^ G^bji tmd Mandlii art oftca mrcitiDn^ ti>BEtber as if they were one place. Macdla 
was the oipftol of the Gond adja, tUrdc Shotip imia i6j£j to 170^, nlleT wMch the Cktcd 
Rftjaa wvre kncwti u» ^ kings al G&rhQ-MAndlA^ untJI the kingdoms ^Uapsed berore the 
MiiTuttiaii. 

" Lonji is nljto isancctcd with asdeut Cond history. A Rajput adventuxer—According 
to one tmdJtioa—iinimKl J adho Rai toak service in the coTirt ot mie of the ori^al Cuad 
Rajas at Laqji And, marryhig hh dani'hter, occupied the throne and Uiui atoited the Gond 
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bom ffom a fltoo& in Lanji-^Dhamda^ Tbo Foyaini Ga^a at Jamtot 
daini^ tint ^tbe Foyami dan came from Dbomdag but is now gcattef^d 
eTCTS'where'n In lllefft and u&^htwtiring viUnges tht Mum said that they 
were really Good ffom Lanj wBi^da and that they ioiemtamed with Kanker 
and Jej'poTc Gond. 

RjLjput dyoaaty vtliich coatlooed for ol yeara. ia compamtlTely imjdcm dtny^ 

H fort was IraDt aX Lmtjl tj CHM of the Gwi Hajaa of Gotha-MandllL 'W 1 i 0 e cqgaged In 
the exeavatioa?^^ a apLrlt app^ued wlw declmd liendf to bo the goddjcs Lonjkoi and she 
ptomiied to oonstitiite heiBclf pfoteetrhe of the fort, provided o hotiLaii sotiifioe woa yeuiy 
oSeted at her lihriiie. tt vaa con^ei^uoiily named ^ter bor. Many yoota latct, CH I ro a u Jec 
HluKisla On Mil Cntts£k expedition took tie l^anjee food. He saw and Tsliiod tba poaltfon 
ol tb ? fort *pid etceted a imaH temple In honoor of I^anjikdl. Tbofli^ humeii sacrifices 
an not now off^d# ih£ Gond lta|a of Kawnrdah, on vlshhig tlic Na^pore Exfafbltioti fa 
e 365« found it neoeosaiy to aadifice ^ala at th£ ibrtne that Ms anoestoiB bad dedicated to 
LanjlnL'^d. J. I^wrencCp ^ ikf £anf SiHftnifal of tht Bhftndar^ DirlriVrl 

(Bombay^ iSbyU p. afl. 
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CH A FT Eli TWO 


THE MURIAJS LIVELIHOOD 

I. TjtE ^[LTHIA Vn^tACfE 

B efore appiq^aching the mim subject of this book^ it is tft 

see how the chehk and motmri live at home. la a scase^ ther^ is qo 
such thing as a Murk village any more than there is a typical 

Muiia house* But most of the villages ooufom!. to the Gond patteni; they are 
set amnug trees—the Murk seem funder of shade than wind and do not often 
choose the hill-tops beloved of the Maria and Baiga^^ond each house Is enclosed 
within a separate fence that also surrounds its garden, There is thus a sharp 
distiuction between a Mtiria nod a Hill Maria villagie: the Latter, like the 
Baiga villagej consists of a row of hunses joined together and opening on to a 
comruDu street. Traces of this survive among the Mutia in the euclosures 
of some of their leading men; at Markabera* for example, the headmau's house 
is like a littje village, a long enclosure with asmaJl street on to which face many 
dwelling-places and granaries. In PaUi-Barkot, and other western ^dUages also, 
groups of related families buiM their houses to open round a square. 

But generally the houses are scattered about> somfitimeE widely scattered, 
to suit the lie of the laud and the dimensions of the gs^deus, and a street cou- 
uects them with each other . There is no sodblogical siguificaiice in the layout 
of the village; neither the headmannor the priest's houses nor the ^otul 
arc ever in a speck! or recogjiked position. 

The houses p nearly always two or three In mimber roitud a small courtyardp 
arc built of timber or bamboo plastered with mud and have thatched roofs. 
As we move cast vye find the verandahs getLmg deeper and deeper until in the 
east of Ejondagaon the verandah of the main house is often deeper than the 
room inside. Where houses are built like this, there is no need for special 
menstruation huts, which are indeed only to be found in the west in the 
neighbourbood of the .Abiijbmnr, where there is oc« room to sednidc a woman 
nn the small verandahs. 

To visit a Mnria viUage i$ to receive a general imprcCTon of titUness and 
cleanness, careful industry that exploits to the fuU the gifts of Mother Earth, 
and a love of aultnals* The pigsties are substantial, often with a double roof; 
the cattle-sheds are sometimes mfeed on pillars: sitting hens arc given com¬ 
fortable nests raised w^ell abovft the gtound. The houses themselves are cosy 
and homely, crammed ivith every sort of basket^ leaf-bundle and utensil. 
Fish-traps, drums, wwiden clogs hnng from the roof, and lliites and bows and 
arrows are stack under the thatch h In-^ide^ iu an inner room, is hept the 
mysterious Pot of the Dcpsited where the family's ancestors are tended and 

placated. , - i 

These houses are the work-rooms of the cfaolik and motmri; they are the 
hoiuesi only of the marnedi Tkie Life and interest of cheHk and tnotuvrl centre 
in the ghotul- But life tlicrc is dclliiitely regarded as a preparation and tramiag 
for the hoine% Those who live \eell and work hard in the dormitories will be 
good husbands and wi\^p fathers and motliers later on. 

Most of the Mutia are undoubtedly verj' poor. 1 one day discus^g 
with W. V. Grigspn, who had visited ^landla after several years m Bastar,, 
whether the Basiai villagers wrere poorer than those in the Central Froviuces. 
I suggested — and he agreed^—that probably the Bastor villagers were actually 
poorer, but that their lives were so much ilcher that they seemed far more 
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prosperous Uum tijeir feUows in a district like Manila. In Handia, for example, 
or Bilaspnr, the worst poverty is the poverty of the spirit, tJie decay of art and 

tbc disappeaniiice of tribaJ r^ligioii^ the dying’-oiit of dimoe and song, 
this bac%round. mat^l v?aiit stands ont stark and bare. But the 
^ittfia of Bastar has a full rich life; eveiy dav brings ita delightitil and absorbing 
ptysints, at tea^ twice a month there is a sharp break in the mpuotonv^ the 
wlour and n^sic of a festival, the excitement of a htmt* the romance of a 
oancing expeditipn—aad all the time, if yoa are voung, there is the ghotnl whkh 
y<m would not e^rdmige for anv offer of tnateml wealth. 


Tl. Cin^TTVATioN 


It ^ had^for a Murin to fail tu his cultivation as for a monkey to slip 
ijom a branqhp but it h not necessary- to spend \^ry much time on thH subjed:, 
importMt as it is. The axe-cultivation of the Maria, which cio^giy resembles 
that of^e Maria, has been hilly discussed by Grigson,! and for its wider 
impncatioiis my own account of hewar in The Baiga may he consulted ■ The 
. funa s ^rmanent tice-culti\'^tioti hardly differs from that elsewhere in India 
and need not be described in detail. 

however j and because we must never forget 
r ^11*^ b a setting of agriciiltnre. food^atherrag and hunting, 

^ ^ oat^e of the Muria^s methods of cultivation. 

There ore tbee kbds of axe-cultivation and the Muna practise them all, 
lor tne axe is our milk-givbg cow'': 


1. Prfiwftj is cut on the steep slopes of hills. The Muria fells the 
r^s aim undergrowth, fires them when dry, and sows his seed in the 
after the fir^ rams fallen. In a penda clearing there is no 
ploughing of the earth. After two or three years a p^nda 
plot js abandon^ nod a new clearing tuade. This b the most common 
brni of ™^tmition airnmg the Hill Mariai it is the bewar of the 
j -pl^gh or hoe is used. For beans and pubes, holes are 
ciiDDled ’^th a primitive diggiqg-’Sticik. 

also called marhiln and frAu, differs from tendu b three 

wavs^ 


(fl] The dearings are made on fairly level ground, not on the 
side of bilk 

(h) After the fellings haw been fired the ashes are evenly dis¬ 
tributed over the whole area; m a p^nda clearing no one 
bothers to do thb. The result is a much more even and 
regular crop, 

(c) When the mins faU* the ashes are ploughed into the ground, 
or dug into it with a hoe, and only then is the seed sown. 


3^ P^trka or dahi differB again: in dippa and penda dearings, the 
^5 are felled m the wr>' place where it is desired to sow. They are 
Do^t on the But in parka, trees and hmahwood are cut elsewhere 

ni^dy existing field. Here they are spread 
Owr the fie d and fired* After mking the ashes ewnlj over the field 
the Mnna plough them into the ground and sow' their seed. 


J Grl^M. op. dt., pp. 125-50. 

Verrief E(wlii, TA# (Locidon, ^93^)* pp. loo-jj:. 
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PtfHsfa is not common amon^ the Muria; it is practised only by those Uving 
in the hilly country' near the Raugliat and ifi the Abnjhmar foothills of the 
south. ^ Dippa and parka ate the spedaJ Muria methods. They are, of course, 
transitional forms of cnltKration from the vei>' primitive to ordimuy 

plough-agricultune, for they require the use of cattle^ 

Ip a dippa dealing the trees and bushes are cut in February after the 
Karc Pandum, when Tallur Mnttai is offered a hoUow bamboo 
split dowTi the middle, before which cuttnig is taboo. The 
wood is spread over the deating and left to dr^'-. For ptirka, 
the wood is cut elsewhere and carried to the field in a shouldered 
canying-pole called (USMr or ftAdmf; it is thrown onto the ground 
and spread fairly evenly across the deld. 

Before cutting the the ^ser-Goha spends the 

night with all 3 ie men of the village in the ghotul to eosare 
that none of them approach their wives who, as menstrueting 
creatures, are always potentislly dang^^ous. He himself coohs 
and cats apart. In the moming they go to the village shrine 
and offer sacrifice to all the deities connected with the village, 
especially rememberiog Mother Earth and the Departed, saying, 
the harvest be goi^, and let no ill befaU tis 
The Gaita then cooks the head of the goat or pig that was 
sacrificed before the shrine, and small partions are distributed. 

He sends the dielik to cut the wood- As they first swing their 
axes they cr\' Kiddari referring to the genitals of the 

weH-omened Idddaii bird. The villagers hiing burnt rice^ soot 
from the Iwttoiii of their cookiug-potsp water and gourds. When 
the Wood has been cut the Carta says, * Gnre the cbelik some 
food and the \Tllagerssmear the boj's^ faces with soert and force 
a little burnt rice iuto their mouths. 

All are now free to cut the wood for their fields. From this 
point we may treat the two types of cnlth-atioo together. In¬ 
deed dippa often shades off into ^orJb?, for where there are not 
enough trees in a dippa deariog, a supplementary supply has to 
be cot elsewhere and brought as for parka. 

In some villages there is a ceremonial burning of a small patch of parka 
at the time of the Wijja Pandum; 1 describe this in detail in Chapter XXIV- 
In other places, the ritual of the first firing is done at the time just before the 
rains. The iUser-Gahn deeps as usual in the ghotul and then goes with the 
chelik to his own field. He offers liquor to the Ick^ gods^ and .starts the 
burning with a snwuldering bit of paddy rope taken from the ghotul fire.^ 
The other villagers come and all light their own fires from this. 

To spread the ashes evenly over the field, the hfuria use a long rake railed 
the koriat or baita {dkosna in Halbl). This is simply a very long pole with a 
board attached to the end. It is, in Muria riddle,' the snake that wrig^es all 
over the field'. They wear karpanj sandals of sambhar hide or wwden shoes 
called katu^k to protect their feet from the hot ground p none the less bearable 
foi the burning sun at the hottest time of the year. The urme turns d^k 
and burns and for a few days the whole tribe endures a sort of urethritiS- 
' The town people stiffer for sex, but we for our field-work", as a man at Phulpar 
explained. 


Fig. I. Kimj 
diggina^t^k 
of hen 
Unpk r 7" 


* TIm Juuia keep a fire bnrtiiBg oigfit tmd day b their mmndogarh dafmltoryK 
uauiilly Ihefr cltorinj^ frenu It. 
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When this is done and ^e ground is cooled, the buUoclks ate bioiight and 
cbelik and mottari flith their ploughs driw the ashes deep into tlie soil 
^ The plough is ‘the lizard that runs into its hole in the tin' tree': it has 
heads and ten legs’: the cowhide reins of the osen ate de^ CT fbe d as 
the dead boUochs that go before a living man \ 

^ore the se^ cah be sown, the Wijja Ruidutn must be celebrated. 
This festival, which is preceded hy a cercraonbi hunt, is held at any 
from April to June, Essential to the festival, one snersion of which I 
QMcnbe in detail in Chapter \’ri, is tlie hunt which foretells the success or 
fadure of the crops, the feast on the animnls IdlJcd, and the sprinlcling of sacri^ 
ncial blood on the seed—some of which is token away by evety^ householder- 
In sonie villages, at the end of the oereniotiies, the ch^ik roll the Gaita in 
mud from an ant -hill . 

The night before the actual sowing, which is sometitnes fixed when new 

leaf-shoote appear on the bhotr tree, all the men 
sleep hi the glmtul and the niotiari stay at 
Iwme to ensure chastit>' and thus araid anv pos¬ 
sible infection of menstrual blood. On their way 
to the fields in the taoTning, they put a small heap 
of seed at any ernsa-roads they pass. Each house¬ 
holder hM a leaf-cup of the seed that was conse¬ 
crated with blood at the Wij ja Panduui, and sows 
this after the Gaita has sacrificed a chiclgen in his 
field, 

. The Mutia, unlike the Hill ^laria, sows differeot 
Idnib of seed in different places, hut like the Hill 
Kbria he sows them at different times. In the 
west and central areas there are three main 
sowings. 

The first -sowing, inimediatelr afterthc first rains, 
IS of iiiiUct<.—inro kofiaia or fiosra. hikma and 

tMndin. Rahar dai is sown with the nurndid. 
(^urds and pumpldns one soivn at the 
titue. 

The next sowing is in early July of rice. Autki 
ajid urad ddl ss weD as beans. 

The last sowini;, of what h called as Aosrrf, is 
done ia -Uigiist^ thmigh not qn ground that has 
alr^y been used that year. Rice is again sown 
and mung and kuUAi pulses. 

Before the sowing of the seed, ttie Mutiri 

prepare their fonees, and the field-huts and watdi- 
log-platfotjus for the guarding of thdj cnips. The 




Rig. 2 . ’HiDOden e^misoiu. 

for fftErrlirg wMle copklSR 
Lgttgih y' 


fence are not, of coujse, os in ci^-ilized areas, to keep out their fcllow-mcii 
but ^protect theemps against wild animals: Wsou and deer me plentiful tn 
uoTtn Basiar. especially in the ^taJiTi area, and can do much dnmage to the 
□elds, 

There are mmy kinds of fciMfing. SomcHines there is none at all; in 
the jungle cleanngs a line of poles is enough, in the permanent fields the em- 
bankn^nts m^ a dear divi-siou. Sometimes a strong gamtao stockade is 

made by pl^g hundreds of logs upiigtit iti the groiutd. l-'imuis of bamboo 
wattle arc also made. 















THE MUKIA'S LIVEETKOOD 
Tfctf Fi^id-hoHl^cs 

Id many places, ragtikr iield-houses ate faiiih with pro^ toofs 

and even wails. For \ang periods tlie whole family goes to live in these; 
there is no taboo on women, even on menstruatiiig 
womea^ provided they do not enter the ields in 
thk tx^ndition. Here the fanuly cooks, works and 
lives. 

But women ore not penxLitted to go to the fondi'. 

These little plal^rms, raised ten or twelve feet above 
the ground on poles—‘the four btolhers haw one 
top-knot ^ 1—are generally roofedi. and fnmislicd wnth 
a mat, a pot for fire, some firewood. The only two 
places where a Miiria boy sleeps regulariy arc the 
ghotul and the tondi. During tlie season when the 
crops are ripeDing, the ghotul are almost deserted by 
the cheiik who are all on dtity in the fields. The 
rule against their taking a niolian with them is not 
due to the fear that she may disttact their attention 
from their duties—Miiria girls are not accustomed to 
do that—but because of l 5 ie danger of her begmuing 
her menstrual period on the platfottn and so ruiuing 
the crops. But it is* of coarse, very iicossai^' for the 
cheiik to keep awake. An old woman at llhsora 
said,' WTien niy son goes to watch the fields, 1 fill bis 
?>eUy with gruel: then he has to piss all night, and 
keeps aMr-ake to drive away the pigs*. It b not taboo 
to Imve intcrcouiBe in a field; on the other 

hand, I do not think there is 0113" idea that such a 
thing would assbt the crops. 

Tfae chdik dimbs up onto the datform by a ^ 
bnmbfio pole simuar to those used for the sago-paLni^. catthig and tmi^- 
Soinctifties he has a ptdlcy of ropes to haul up food, wuod 

water and firewood. Lfujrt y p* 

From the hndi there are often daborate arrange¬ 
ments of strings, stretching right round the field —^ jerk sets 0 number of 
clappers banging m scarecrows swinging. 

The fields are also protected by toagic method-^. A gourd, broom and 
leaf-cup may be hung up tr^ether, or a jackaTs head,® or a black pot decomted 
w ilh tvhite lines to avert ghosts hostile to fertility. 



P/.rmafii^iU Cidiivaiion 

The .Mfuria, as I have said, are not dependent on their axe-cultivation. 
Nearly all of them now have permanent fietds, used mostls- for rice. Yet even 
where, as in parts of Kondagaon, axe-cultivntion has been tar^y abaodoned, 

* Anfrthcr ziddUr tht * There w elephant'! ho^sa In the middle <if the 

fiiiLd.' 

■ W. V. Grighiu write! to mn: ■ Equally commem is the cm of the dried aknlt ol cow 
ot bullock. In nuAtar (such skull! have hnn described to uic a! kharcktiiar^, the term 
bchiR explained hj Idea* derived fmiq rrindiikiii that l>ixaufl* ta acme formef mcatnA- 
tloa a man had died wllltuul. paying lib debta. wbcii reborn ■* a corr ot u UnStadE, bia 
skull in tbii way wm working erff the old debt by inch service idler deftth-' 
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A Cidtiv^di^K Song 

A song suBg to atcquLpamy the ^rak Kjirsana illustrates the 

various processes of coltivatioa and life in the fields^ 


W£rpendqy rimo wio t 

Korak pfbchi wfykom singo^ 

Miya may way pehekiorom smgp 

Kofah kah wdykom sdJigo 

Miya. mdy way iuildarofn sango 

Hurti idsi wdykom sdngo 

way wdy hum ta^tofom $ango 

Ldting iata w^ykom smigo 
Miya way way laling fatoroni sdago 

Parka pnhi wdykom mngQ 

Miya way way puhtorom sdng& 

Gordng ttiii wdykem sdngo 

Miya way wdy mittofti sdngo 

Hdmo wili wdykom sango 

Miya wdy wdy wiiifom tango 

Cordng kichi wdykom tango 

Miya way way kkhiorom sdngo 

Gordngfdhi waykom sango 

Miya way wdyjdMcrOin $dng& 

Gordng h€mi waykom sdngo 

Miya wfy way htmiom ^ngo 

Gordng taddi wdykom sdngo 

Miya way way iaddihiopn sailed 

Gordng widirtg wdykont sdngo 

Miya wdy wSy widihitom sdago 


In the Wendiiendoy jungle is tht 
bill Ramo t 

We will eame to cut the tree 
branches, sdngo^ 

Before you came we had cut 
the branches. 

We will come to .spread the 
branches in the field. 

Before you cani£ we had spread 
the branches. 

We win eoroe to sert fine to it with 
straw. 

Before you came we had set fire 
to it* 

We will come to bring the rake. 

Before you came wchadbrn ngh l 
the lake. 

We win come to plough the parka 
dealing. 

Before you came wre bad 
ploughed the clearing. 

We wiU come lo sow the tUEiidia 
seed, 

Befc»rc yon came we had brought 
tlie seed. 

We will come to sow the AdiJw? 
seed. 

Before you came wc had brought 
the seed. 

We will come to pick the mandia 
crop. 

Ikf ore yon came we had picked 
the crop. 

We will comtj to tlirash the grain 
with a sticky 

Before yon came we had 
thrashed the grain. 

We will come to sift the grain in a 
basket. 

Before you came w e had sifted 
the grain. 

We will come to gather the mandia 
grain. 

Before you came we had 
gather^ the gmin^ 

We will come to make a rope-biu 
for the grain. 

Before you ^sme we had stored 
the grain. 
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MoUari ftf Mutijincta listening 
to tlic gn^moplione 




pfdi0 Via 



Motiari ploughing 
at 


2 Carrviiig earth to 
iiuiib^k a field 


3 Chetik at^Lrpuri in 
Eolirf whcek^ cart 
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DhvstTjShi waykom sSttgo We ^ come to press the grain 

into the fain, 

Mtvd ipnv jahtorom sStigo. Before you came we had pressed 

the grain. 

HI. TuE Mubia's Veu 


It h v«ry difficult to give any sort of general time-table, for events 
la their incidence aod in their order from place to place and Irorn to vear 
EverythiDE depends do the orders of the Gaita and Siraha, aod drciiiis 
eQonouuc factors and "inspimtions ‘ combine to disturb the course of events! 
Hovev'cr^ the follotii'ing table may be taken as giving a fou^ picture of a 
nonnaJ year! 


January .. 


February 


March 


April 

May 

Jtine 

July 

August 

September 

October .. 


Bhimid Ppdurn, the festival of the rain-god. Pupttl 
Korta. Tmdarm and Peo Karsita^ the Eating Festi- 
^ of pulses, also Imovm as Jata Paudum, go 

fawn viUage to village dandng the Pus Kohuig or Chherta. 
The people neap tie til oil-sci^, 

Eaie Pandiun, after which tie people may cut grass, 
bamboos and may begia felling trees for thdr dtpp^ 
and pafka dealings. The chdik begin collectuig wood 
and grass for tbe ghotnl. Tie Marhai fesli\*jils, greftt 
Mmi-ieligious eanuuerda] fairs, begin now and con^ue 
in various places until April. 

Irpu Panduni, the festival of the maliua tree, Marfca 
Patiduin, the lesthral of the new tnangoes, and Til Ehani, 
the festival of oil•^sced, are held about this time. The 
marriage season begins and oontinues untE May, Boys 
and girls go out dancing the Chait and Mahua Daiidac. 
The people ate busy collecting mahua flowers, tendu 
leaves and wood, 

Wijja Pandum. the seed festival, preceded by' a cere- 
moninl hunt. Ccieniouies to purify and protect the 
villiy^es. People begm breaking mytaboloins. Hot 
weather bcguis, ^lany nmiriages evor\'where. 

Timber spread over parka cleamigs. Local ccreniorues 
to ens^ a good bai^st and minfall. 

Timber ia dearmgs fired, ilains begin. Plcmghiog and 
sowing Fendng of gardens and repair® to houses, 
thatching and pnrtection against min, 

Amaivas or Hareli festival. Chdik stilts. 

Heavy' rain during the month. Tur Korta Tindana or 
Kunim Pandiini, when the first millets are eat^. 

Kains are deoiiag. At the end of the month is the Korta 
Pandum, the first eating of the new rfae, cucumbers 
and goun^. On the day after * 1 i t s festival, the cTirtilf 
break their stilts and pile them on the stone of Dito 
or fihitniil Fen . 

Chem Of ^uka l^ordana PaDdom, before which the new 
rice must not be washed. The Dosaera festival attracts 
thousands to Jagdalpur and Bora Dongor, and is ede* 
brated in a few ghotul. Htwali comes a little laterr 
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the Muria ^ not illuminate tbeir houses for it, hut tk 
ears of ^rain in long strings over their doors. Road 
wort fae^s, and everybody is busy reaping, 

November.. A bnsy montli in the fields. Since September tbe ghotui 
have been almost deserted by the chelik. who spend 
their t^e in little hrrts watching the crops. 
thrashing, winnowing and storinggrain occupies cvefyone. 
From the end of October the motiari have been going 
out dancing the Diwalt and, where this practice is un¬ 
known. boys and girls go together for the Htilld dances. 
December. . In some tillages the Jata Fauduin is held in this month. 
People cut their sarson crops and store them. Tbev 
coU^ myiabolams till the end of January', 


W. CnLTivArtoK ANu TBK Ghotul 

At Padbera and a number of villages in the neighbourhood of .Antagarh ‘ 
the ghotul has its own property. The niingeis gi\'e the cbelik a pieu of 
land for cultivation which is known as ch^k-^h&. The bovs bring the 
wood from tlw neighbouring forest, spread it on the field, bum it and sow the 
seed. The girls see to the weeding and when the crop is readv a]l join in the 
harvest. The g^rls husk the rice to the ghotul itself and wben'it is ready gh-e 
a feast to the village. The following day they oiler an egg, red and black 
powder and liquor to the Kauyang and Ran of the field for the protection of 
the ghotul. 

The chfflik and motiari soraetinies go to work as a ghotul Should a 
party of visitors privc from another siUage for a dance and there ts no food 
or liquor for their entertainmeut, the boys approach one of the wealthier 
voxels (who of course may have several of his own children in the ghotul} 
and ask him to advance them rice and pulse, some liquor and a pig, promisiiK 
they will go to work for him when he needs help in weetUng his fields satheriim 
his harvest or mwding a broken embankment. At other times who 

are to urgent need of help employ the ghotul children and pav tUem with gifts 
of gram and pul.^. I am told tliat immey is rarely given; Sonatimes tl^ 
boys and girls only reoei^-e tbcir food, though this food at least in the evenine 
must 1 » good and should include pork and liquor. When the children receire 
gifts of gram they sa™ it up. storing it in the house of the lender till there is 
«ough for a big least. Thk is prepared and eaten near the ghotul or helps 
to augment the feast at the end of a dancing expedition. The parents are aLw 
mnt^; since the mothers may not go inside the ghotul. the feast is enjoved 


V, T«e IduaiA's Food 

Kart ahar ta pelt pshir. If ym get enough h cat you can pusic a 
mountain as^d'^.^|Kuria proverb 

In addition to work in the fields, chelit and niDtiari are keiit bnsv all dav 
long, m ^d around their homes. The motiari must fetch water from the 

for leaf-cups and plates ntirw 
the babies, dean and cow-dung the buadingj., husk rice and glain, help in 

co^g, goats, pigs and cattle. The boys must fetch LwocS horn 

pe foi^. String from hemp and bark, prepare the plouglu and carts 

keep the buildings in repair, and look after the cattle and other aui mate. ‘ 
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Thar interest in these hoiiseihoid occapatrans may he seen m scpres c?l homely 
riddles, which describe them m vfyhl symbol. 

Hmmmingp d mmmjj ig^ what is that dmm ? 

At cock-crow she is d niminingr . 

A motiari is exp^bed to be back from the ghotul by and should be 

busy huskini; grain before her parents are awake. 

A broom is ‘the tlung that licks quickly and then falls a leaf-plate is 
*the little tank full of fiioms* or "the boy that morning and e’tfening gives a 
share to all"; a pot of curds hawked mund the village is d^crihed as "the white 
cock going from house to house ^ 

But the main interest of chelik and motkri—for after aH they aie stffl only 
boys and girls— h in food. 'Bhaio bihan handiya ma dhydn. As 
soon as morning comes, his mind is in the cooking-pot." Of things 
to eat the Muria have a considembk variety, mneh more than would 
be available to peopleol similar economic; status in a town, AU the 
rich and varied produce of the great Bastar jungles Is open to them^ 
the State has not yet interfere with their rig^t to natinnl roots, 
fruit and leaves—they may take what they wmit so long as they do 
no damage. 

As Grigson says of the Mjuia: 'The diMculty is not sp much to 
say what they collect and eat as what they do not j In fact, If one 
were to take one of the lists of trees, shrubs and herbs oompiled 
by the Central Provinces Forest Department and copy from it the 
names of all edible forest products, one wonM not even then, pro¬ 
duce an ejthaustive list/ ^ 1 do not propose to give such a Hit 

here; but 1 wfl] hriefiy mention the tbmi^ thnt chelik and motiari 
like best. Meat and feh probably stand first in pQpularit]i "^—1 will 
describe them later. 

Among fruit trees, the tnahim is supieiw. When the flowers 
begin to fall, the cattle are kept tied up until the women and 
children have gathered them. They spread them in br^t >'ellow 
patches swiftly turning brown on rock3, before their houses, in 
speciaUy-made enclosures. When dr^' enough, the flowers are 
beaten with heaw sticks, sometimes writh the wooden doom of a 
pigsty. The pulp is mode into chutney with dried khamer fruit 
and tanmiiud kernels, and eaten with rice or gruel. The oil is used 
for cooMng snd lighting. The floiTem are stored in baskEts^ and 
make one of the must eagerly deinanded gifts wlicn the chelik 
a dance tour of a \dl^ge. 

Another pupolar froit is, of course, the mango. The motiari 
fetch boskets of vrdd mangoes from the forest where the trees 
grow^ in profusion, cut them tip in the ghotul and give them with 
chilli and salt to the cheUk. 

.Aonra frmt is hked, and there are many riddles about it. " A green pigeon 
come from Porrobhnm and laid its eggs on a l^L" ' The white bird hides its 
eggs under its wings/ Other popnlax fniits are those of the tbom3" htwsir— 
' Mother bites, but dnu^ter invites*: the ktiilu-^^The littte sparrow's liver 
is sweet *; the sinna^ the char, the jamim and the taiuariiiiL Tendu fruit i$ 
picked while still unripe and put in kodon chaff to mature. Sometimes It ig 
buried in the ground and a fire is lit above it. When ripe, it is eaten raw. 
Wild figs are eaten ripe or dried and ground up with flour. 

^ Grlf^nti, op. p. 151^ 
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TbiC childj^Q, a.^ well as people, Idll and «at frogs when they can. In 
the rains they creep up to any small pond and with their sticks kill the fmgs 
before they are able to escape mto the water. They remove the skin aud 
stomach and roast the rest. SiEany people, bnwe^^, only eat the hind legs, 
regarding the rest as dangerous. Frog*$ flesh is believed to be a useful 
remedy for swollen glauds.^ Various kinds of lizards are eaten the same u-ay. 
In most of the less sophisticated riUages red ants are valued both for food and 
as a febtifugE. A |J*arty of chelik go ihnougli the forest until they the ants^ 
nests high up in die htanches of a tree. Then one of them climbs up and 
breaks off or cuts aH the branches on which tl(e nests are and throws them 
to the ground. The othem quickly prepare leaf-cups and one of thani plunges 
his hands into the nests and Blls the cups with the ants and their eggs. They 
brush off the eggs and tie up the ants in the cu^. They bring the little bundles 
home and put them straight into the fire. Wlien they have been roasted 
for some mimites they remove the cups, open them mid squeeze the ants 
into a paste- They add salt and c^hiiM ^d put the mixture buck into the lire 
to bake This chutney, whidi is very takty, with a sharp clean taste, hi 
generally eaten with liquor. At the begmning of the rains the Muiia also 
catch the flying white ants, puH off their wings and fr^- the bodies.^ 

Other delicacies are the grubs which are found in the date-paliu 
large white grabs ore sought after by many others beside the Mtuia, and are 
bought even by high-caste Hindus in the bazaars for as much as two pice 
apiece. They are fried and eaten and sometimes oil is extracted from them. 

The Muria also enjoy catdiing and eating tlie river crab, ^the bhidcsmiih 
that takes his pincers and hoimner about wtl^ hinr, Hhe Raja w-ho has hands 
and feet but La^ a head^* Shrimps and prawns are common in the strenmia; 
a prawn is described as'the boy with eight feet, twTsJr’e shoulders and sixteen 
boms'. 

Most of tbe*c delicadesi fried with a little chilli, arc used as ‘sawuries' 
when the people go to drink salphi Juice or other liquor, >Ien and boys going 
ill the evening towards the sago-palnij^ may be seen canyurtg little leaf-bnudles 
coutaming fried frogs, gmbs and a chutney of red auts. These rdieve the 
sweetness of the salphi jnice and tbe unpleasant taste of the mohun spirit. 

Beef is still eaten in all parts of B^ar, even by the sophLsticated Raja 
Muria who are so iond in their protests that they have ab^dmied it. An 
tntcresting story connect# the practice with the cravings of pregnancy. 

The Muria tlicon, whidi is the old Hindu theoiTi\ h that tl hi the child in the 
w-oinb who fs responsflrle for the mother's irrational derires. ' A Brokmiti 
woman isix mouths pregnant had a craving for beef and went to a Canda to 
get some. For fear of the husband he refused, but his wife gave her twip 

1 CnwkD has on iut^rcaliuir nntc on Tbe Husahux of Mifxapur^ he 

eat two kinds, a nnoU uid m. nt ^ The Ditrmexc certaiolY tat them ud 

boUed rrojp are aoid to ^ expoaed for siiJe in Lhrb' bBJoarp. I tumr that the BuirueiD 
prieouen in the Beuiru JkH have bwi caught eating theta tdlvc- Mr Bower leib that 
he koon# of la Omlh lattmlng ftags for fesod fa earthea and; 

Qiutis$, VoL Jj, p. 73. 

* In Stmtli India ants are believed to be a tonie: there k a Tamit proverb that 'If 

^oti cat a t ho us an d Ant«. jou will get the atrtngth of an ^phont'. A paste made witU 
ontB iA warded, os btiag used with eun^ in Kniiiira. Winged teiuillei arc i^idcly eaten, 
■nd TomctjiDrB their bodiei are Buunlrkd and stored. Tbe queen termite is eonslden^d o 
speeiid dehcaey, frkd Or raw; Tamil alhlete!| are said Lo keep themBelvea M trim hy SWol- 
lowlag it riw and then sprinting a oouple uf mlLu. See S. T, 'AnU and Fohe* 

BeileEs in South India', in VoL V- til, pp, log, 

* The viscotu oubstojiCE adhering tn the compaco of a crmh is bcUevi:d to be good tor 

EOT^nche. 
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small pluses. When tbe Brahmin dLscovered it, he JdUed bh wife and rtpped 
open her belly in order to remove the meat and thus save her frotn a worse 
fate after death- But he fotind the child with one bit of boef in ifca Diauth 
and the other in its hand: it cried, '*It was not my mother who wanted it, 
but I myselfand so died.' 

This stor>" is popular and widcspreinL It h said that in olden dnj'S, the 
Maria and Muna regarded beef as taboo. But a Maria ^vomau. lUffi the R mTitnin 
developed a craving for it and ate some- When the husband was on the paint 
of killing her, the diild leapt out of the belly with a bit in ite mouth and a bit 
in its hand crving, 'Not mother, but IFrom that day !k£arm aud Muria have 
eaten beef. 



FlCp 6- Utpal iised for pdonding tobacco ar haldi 

i* 9 * 


The Muria take their regular meals, when they ate at bonie, three times 
a day- At about ro m the raomitig they eat boiled rice and a few leaf- 
cups of jawa. Jawa is the Muria's staple food. It is niade of rit*. maodta 
grain, or aoy of the smaller tnillets, exactly as the Good aud Baiga of the 
Ceotral Pro™ciis make pej. Mandia-jawa, howc\*er, bas its special tncthoda. 
of pieparatjon. The maudla is ground into flour and soaked in water for two 
Rice or kodon is put to boil aud when balf-cooked the mandia flour 
is added, tbe jpot filled up with orator and rice and flour are cooked togetlier. 
This preparation is called gitfiji. At about 3 in the afternoon the Miiria lias 
a few l^-^ps of stale jawa, and then at 8 in the evening he again has boiled 
lice, this time witli pul^ of various kinds. 

At every' meal, there is chutney of tamarind, mango of mohua; any roots 
or vi^etables nibble are cooked with chilli, haldi or garlic; mcat/lsli or 
eggs may Iw added. These delicacies vary, of course, from day to dav, but 
the main diet rarely changes. 

The Miuia's kitten is the simplest place possible. A borseslioe hearth 
of cuirtb 15 □ia.d£ ID a coruef on tins gratmdli balf-^a-doi^ii diffcrcat 
pota are used ; there may be a wooden spoon and certainly some gourd ladles. 
Without increasing the cost, the standard of the cookery amid be enormously 
improved; it has al^va^'s ostouisibHl me no one hm tried to improve village 
cookery in India. 

Wlien there t* a feast, or at a nmma^e, mo^t of the cookmg is done out of 
doors and by tbe dielik. Long narrow trmch^^ are dug in the grouadK filled 
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vaood afld fired ’ pots are plarsd in rows upon them. The motiari husk 
and dean the rice, and make the leaf-cupa and plates^ but the hoys> do the 
actual oookmg. When the rice is. ready it is tifsped out in a great pile on 
bamboo mats. A pi^^, which b killed by being b^ten on the head with a riot 
hnsker, is roasted in the fire till its hair b burnt off; it is skinned and denned. 
Flcsbp bones and skin are cut tip into little sqnares of equal sbe—an important 
matter, for it is cssentbl that everyone shotild receive exactly the samje amonnt. 
These pieces are fried in mahun oil, and pat into large earthen pots mth rice- 
wateip salt, haldi and chilli and boiled till ready, jtsb is prepared in much 
the same way^ except that usxmlly something sour is added to flavour ft* 
Fowls me cooked ia leaf-cups. The intestines are squeezed out^ and the whole 
chideen with head and feet b roosted with a little salt,. Eggs are wrapped 
in lea ves and baked in the fire, Moogpo^e flesh js roasted and spbed with dried 
mangoes. Crocodile h boiled. 

At the glmtiil feasts and niarriages 1 have attended everyone sits round in 
a big mnde, and the bo^^^ {sometiines assisted by a few motbri) serve the foodp 
The bits of meat are carefully connted out into Icaf-ctips and distributed. 
Rke is served from baskets or wimnmdng-fans direct onto leaf-plates, 

At homCp the family sits roond the pot of jawa. whidi is token straight off 
the fire and placed in the middle of the floor. Each has a l^e chutn^^ on 
a leaf in front of him and an empty leaf-ciip. The mother dips a gourd into 
the pot and hdps the Kttle duldren: then eajdi member of the family helps 
himself. There is no idea that men shocld eat before women or elders before 
the childrco. 

Doctors say that the Muria's food lacks fat and protein and criticize them 
for not taking more milk, ghee and v^etabfc- No doubt the Muria, bke other 
people, wotild eat more of these things if they could get them. But there 
IS no doubt that they do not like milk, and rarely take it thenKclves or give it 
to theit children. 

Famine is not cornmnn in Bastar^ for the people can fall back on the almost 
limitless products of the forests. Ent it has been known^ and a sombre 
song preserves its memary. 


A'iffiar^ Trekt (fan/OHir frttvwJfit 
Dori bkiimi dantj&na ditda U 
Bhiimi dukdr dnkdr ray ddda U 
Bhitmi U. dukdf arit rcy dudi^ U 
Hikdt hiF0 UuiiSif roy dida U 
bhaiso rqy dida tc 
PoJoT pun^dr df>yo roy dida If 
Saf pajie doyo ariu foy dida k 
Pitklf dhfUt MTCfinl rqy dida k 
W^f mdfitf kmitil roy dida k 
Kaufiir w&kff iniu roy dida U 
Raiyaka nyon kamM rny k 


Vulture, whither away, vulture? 

I am going tnwTirds the west, brother^ 
For the day of want has ^wned. 

The famine is over all the world 
Black, blade are the buffaloes, 

.And all of them have died, brother. 

05 cotton flowers ate the cows, 
And all of them have failen in summer. 
On the broken dod the vulture. 

On the wdtiicred tree the ctow, 

The crow is cawing, brother* 

It is ready to fly down. 


VL Honey 

Honey was discovered by a Maria named Waddai who also gave Ms name to 
the whole succession of Waddai diviners. ' Waddoi w^ent one day to a medium^ 
with a ;^t of char nuts, seddng hdp for bis sick son. On the way he met a 
monkey which had been ontcosted for falling while jumping from a tree and 
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had tci givft a penalty feast to its tribe. It had ready save 

char uats. Wlien it heard where Waddai was gntng, it proniised to cure his 
son if he would give it the nuts. The monkey went to the house, pfctended 
tQ fall into a traticsep^ shaking its head add body, and the boy at once recovered. 
The monkey told Waddai ibat he should always cure disrjase in this way. 

'The sujj had now set end Waddai went half'W'ay with the itimikey to see 
it home. It was pleased with the mits and toot Waddai to a honey¬ 
comb, drow away tht bees and gave the sweet juice and waji to him. Since 
that day, we have eaten honey and as Waddai took the first honey at night, 
we take it then also. ^ 

The ^furia d i 5 tmg iT?^] t four kinds of the hugh w'^hich live on big 

trees; the oiiior; the small kilka. 0 fdar and the lokti ondSr or It is 

said that the hives of the Mgh and $aiaru o^uiar are discovered when they go 
according to their habit to get water from a tridding stream. Men go along 
the stream until they notice bees camiag and going and then try to foUow 
them home. The iokii are easier to find because they sit buiiing outside 
their hole, and the honey-gatherer is attracted to the place by the noise, 
Muria observation is shown bjr tMs accoont: VAU the swnrm seek flowers 
and suck their sweet juice. As the bees sit on the flowers gnm sticks to their 
feet. With this they build their bhie, and put the juice iaside. Tliey build 
so well that not a drop leaks out/ 

'Only a brave imn will go for honey*, say the Muria, When they have 
located a hive, two or three tneu ^ tri^hef: for the h^gh ondar (which are 
blind in the dark] they go at night; They tie grass at the end of a pole, light 
it and smoke out the bees. Then thoy place a bamboo ladder against the 
tree and dimb up, though sometimes they cut the tree down to save tbeniselv^ 
trooble, and collect the honey in hollow hamboo tubes. 

The honey is eaten with wheat-cakes or mixed with flotu and made into a 
sweet bread which is greatly liked by chUdreu. 

Sonletunc^s if the hnney-^therer is unsuccessful iti finding a he engages 
the Siralia or Guma who searches for it with tlie help of the winnowing-fan or 
bits of graas. When he dimbs the tree to get the honey, he calla upon the 
Dead to assist him. 

Should a swarm mal^ their hive in nr near a house, it is con-^idered very 
luckr\* 

The Muria’s interest in honey-gathering is indicated by the number of riddles 
about it,3 

I Campaic Tbuntoti on ihi Kood: "Tbc Khends Rct>gaixe iotki diffiiretit kind* ni 
1ae», Icnown by the fulkFWing Oriya nninisj! {a) b^agA m^hu, a Urge^filied bee iApii 
{&) jsWea^uri iiaqAu. bandiu^ its comb in seven lujets irndica) ; (c) 
mohu vHtii e comb like a fmi; fiikifi ihoAm^ h wry aniall bw."-“Thuretot?, op- eit.F 
voi. Ill, p. ahj. 1 have Ipnnd similar elwibcatioiui amepg thL^ Jnan^ and GeidEiba. 

* ^ It is camJdered Tery Iqcky if bera at ^hlta oats take (jp their abode ia an empty 
houae or at the gate of the dty/—N./. .Vthffl QuitUs, Vot. V p’ 5^- ^ *» 

Ibfd., p. ^any Naf^ aclunity Iiang the Minbs af beee or wasps tn tent of tholr bntues^ 

perhaps to frlBUten away wild cata: the Sterna say they help to hatch hen's eggs; the 
'Hiado Kakf say they ward qQ evil spirits. Hutton lecalls aimilar beUefs in the Andamans 
nind Malays, and adds ' I am dispoaed to auspHecL the luivlval of a deJEmU^^y bellet 

In the practice of hanging the comba of ot wasps in the entrance of Unjaw^—J- H. 
Hutton, w/Tfifio ToMn in tts f/wodPTimtffrtfff fiUl of ik* l<^agd HUor tCmcntta, 

P- "S- 

> A Ehftt ia liddlc abonl the honcycouib: 'In a golden box beUs arc soundbigT when 
ytPU open Jt, you gel sweet bread.S, C. Rcy, ifkariaf (Ranchi. t 9 i 7 )^ Vol. O, 4i^- 
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Trm wri singir^ 

Bani bdni pungdr. 

Rows and tows of ckcoratbtis, 

Tiniifr aifi snony kincb of flowers. 

“A hcme>'comb. 

Tulri btikdi^ hdtri pmk. 

In a SftuaU bok is a small seed. 

—Lakii bees. 

T/ntie the she-btiflalo and milk the peg. 

-—Getting honey from a hive. 

A herd of cattle has one leader^ 

—The swamt and its queen. 

Many flowers grow in the tank. 

—A honeycjomh* 

FloweTp flower, how^ it flowers I 
What comes out of the flower ? 

—Bees. 

1 have recorded one semg about bees^ but 1 w-as umhle to discover any games 
that illustrated the taking of a hive. 


Song 

The bees suck the kosra flower. 

Search for the bees, Kotwajp 
Send out the boys, Eotwar, 

The bees suck the paddy flower. 

Search for the bees, Kotw-ar, 

Send out the boys^ Kotwar* 

The Manjhi says he'll give his danghter 
To the boy who kills the bees. 

An orphan chelik kills the bees. 

He brings ^e hive and shows Uie Manjhi. 

The Manjhi gives the boy his daughter. 

The bees su<^ the roandia flower, 

Search for the bees, Kotwar, 

Send out the boys, Kotwar. 

\1L On, 

^■twM foirf mofoTp id ^hiknai^ kapara hare b&raL Fc0d f&iitens, cil 
adornsf clothes digur/y.—Maria saying 

The Mima make many difTerent kinds of oil* some for in. their carts, 
some for light, some for medicinep hot most, of course, for food. The 
gdrmeyi is eitfEmted from mahua seed and is used ma^y for cooking. 
So is the oil gained from the nsoa] oil-seed cropSp ' the slender trees that 
have a hundred babies', which oje often rais^ iu the 5ilri gardens. 
Seeds of the aarai tree are collected and make a use^ oil- The fat 
of lizards and the grubs that live in the date>palm and the fat of osw, 
buffalo, goat, pig, cock, and several kinds of deer all yidd oil whidh can be 
used for cooking and to mix with food. For lightiog purposes and to oil the 
wheels of boUock-^rts, oil made from the seed of the karanji. bandgul or 
kosom IS used. Oil for anointing the bride and bridegroom in marriage and 
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for tbe h^T add body for toilet purposes is timde from tiie mabua seed or indeed 
from MT ol the oils used in coolddg. 

The method of extracting oil from the lunbua s*ed is os follows. A pot 
of water is placed on a fire Mar the oil-press and heated. Then into a 
bamboo eone. exactly like the jib in whidi lice-beer ts prepared, h put the 
gremnd and dried seed. Covered with a small basket this is placed 
above the ivater-pot and the seed is steamed for about fifteen minuted. 
The steamed oil-seed is then tipped out into a smaJl basket called and 
the operator presses it down with a rice-husker. When this small basket is 
MI of closely pressed oil-seed, it is carried over to the press. This is called 
^draffiot,^ and is of a primitive fciiid. A long fbrk)^ branch is inserted 
into a hole m^d e in a living tree about two feet above the ground. Imdemeath 
is placed the gdrfdot^^ a block of wood with lines carved on its upper surface 
to OLtry off the oiL The basket of od-seed is placed on top of this and the 
bough is laid upon it. The women place large stones on the forked end of the 
bough, thus forming a hea^^ weight to press down the sectL In the fork is a 
peg to keep it in positton. After about half an hour the oil begins to flow and 
drips down into an earthen pot below. 

This work is g^erallv done by women, often by the mottari. In Masora 
1 once saw two motiaTT extracting oil from the seeds of the keuti tree. Thc^ 
girls fetched the seed from the jungle, broke it up with their feet, ground itj. 
steamed it and then put it into the press. They said t^l the chelik had no 
oil for their hair and they were doing thb. entirely on their own* to please them. 


VIII^ 

The lluria will eat almost anything. They profess to despise the Mark 
for eating monkeys and in KdiUbera they still talk about the time when 
W* Y* Grig^on camped olciig the northem road near the AbujhmaT and the 
Maria of the Batsur Paxgana. who came to see him. kft not n single monkey 



in the hills and stripped the whole forest of red ants. But near Jungani I 
^w a monkey's skin hanging up in a hoiLse and the people admitted that 
'the children had eaten it",* CrocotHle is not disliked: after the skin 
b remo™i, the flesh, which is a little coarse* can yet be cooked and eaten 


1 Thb press fcaemblM that reported ^ m Asamn uid by the Korku.’-^^, P» 

Chattopittfiiyaya. Mndlsu Oil J^wnml e/ r^ Induim InsUivlr, 

MJiria my that iti nkm is the UKmkey'i la white 

M riM-hecr% They uiten rwat the muikcy in its sklii auil eat evcrythluit. If a 
A monke-T^a pljicciiti be will be m acllTre a# a monkey ftnii ahJe to jump from ^ 

It ia 5 iiid that Kodaya Peda'a mat-iiTHiidiBUier did this- The and Golta ef 

kafka (and perbapa other riUogea) do not e^t the deih becatiae the monkey helps them fa 
tbek prfMtlj dotte^nn obviona ceferenee to HonaniHi. 
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in the ordinarv ii^y. are a veity popular item of diet and so are Oieafly 

all wild flJir rriftU , though tiger-desh is not uimajiy tatea. 

The ^turia, especially those lividg in the of KoodagsiOD^ where there is 
still a wonderful Supply of gnme^ hnire a good knowledge of the habits of nuiMALi 
and birds^ both practical and fanciful, The tjgei and hear appear frequently 
in folk-tales and son^. Of birds there are many stories. It is curiems that 
the Mtiria attnbute to such, birds as the quail and the crane habits of 
jealousy which are stiikiugly absent from tlieh own women. The female 
quail is bdiev'ed to be po^essed by the fear that her husband will be going to 
other women and is altva^-s calling gudur ^u^fitr^ Ulica. she lays egga, * she 
makes him sit on ihetn or he inight go to other women lorgettin^ his own 
cluldreij% The female crane also caDs her Liisband with the cry tarank 
iarank Unr Wlien she lays her eggs in n hollow tree*" in order to prevent 

him going after other wonieti while she is hatching thein^ she make3t hi m sit 
cm them lumseif and doses the opening of the hollow with mud except for a 



Uttle hole through which she feeds him \ The titur got its name and its tri. 
when at a human marriage the Belosa in cbaige of all arrange nieuts found 
she had lost her clitoris (/irfrt). As abe wus looyng for it, she met bird and 
borrowed one from her. f?he promised to return rt but never did so, Eiod so 
now' the bird is always saying *Tita "Giv^e me mv clitoris'. The golden 
OTioIe‘5 cry is imitated by the chdik as pefdng p^Mng pud^ or ' gSrl's 

vagina, gul's vagina * and motiari am said to get very emharrassed when thev 
hear it* The gandachlrai. or Greater Indian ^^igfatqnr* is supposed to call 
tuk-iuk iuk iukduk tuk which rsembles the noise tukrus iukrus of the Ganda's 
Shuttle as he weaves his doth. The chdik believe that if thev can guess the 
name of the tree on w hich the bird is siting, the thread wifi break, thev 
call out the naraea of all the trees they can think of and wheu tlie bird fabs 
alent they say they have guessed the right tree and the weaver’s thread has 
snapped. 

Ihe i^liiria have ideas about the hare* it coiucs from the moon] it uei'^r 
drinks wtkter, but only dew; in the rains it caldies the falling water. If a 
KlEii sees the kare in the tudou move, he will get a fit. During tins last famine, 
some Muria kept themselves alive on hmre’s turd, and even now they eat it[ 
cooked into a soup, for it is considered nourishing and luedidnal. 

Before there was sun and moon it was by the peacock's cry that men knew 
Die timOp and stiU today the bird calls Eh ho eh ho so that all who live 
in Ni^umbhum (the .^dddle World) know that evening has come. V^Tien it 
vriei; in the dark, they know that dawn is breaking. 

For huntiugp the Muria's thief weapon is stiU tlie bow and arrow, though 
some of them have old guns which they regard with groat reverence and often 
call by spedaJ names like TkLiolignndiJ Spears are used and pellet-bowa, 

I OM guiii ire by the HfiJuiaji at the featirai in Jflgdalpur. 
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and for IdUing small birds there is the dab-arrow. The Muria do not seem 
to know tiK ^gtdm^ the three- or fotur-pointed v^oodsn. arrow used by the Bison- 
bom Maria for killing snakes and mts. 

The Maria use traps extensively, Somctijnea they dig a deep pit on a p^b 
where they have seen the tracks of antmals, cover it with grass and then drive 
the game towards it+ If any animiil falls in* they beat it to dearth with dubs^ 
They hunt the mongoose with dogs. For catching crocodiles^ they make a 
noose with a sUp-knot ^l orl attach it by a cord to a tree by the river. For a 
porctipinep *thfi old wooian brining her load of fuel from thehill'p they make 
what they call a th<mgara trap, a cage of wood with a heavy block suspended 
above whkli, w'hen the animal releases it by treading on a hit of bamboo below, 
falls down aud crushes it. SSmilar fall-trap? are used to catch small leopards 
and panthei^. For larger animals thej* also use a trap with a door. ^ The trap 
is ditdded into two parts. It looks rather like a pig^typ and a pig actually 
kept as bait in an inner room carefiilly shut off from the main tra|>. When 
the len^jard entem* it dashes towards the pig and so treads ou an iogeufaus 
arrangement of bamboo and cords which releases a string attached to a long 
pole balanced above. At the other end of the pole bangs the door^ 
slides down And the animal is eangbt. Of these trap:^, the Miiria >dd^fr—- 
'The horse is kicking its feet in someane efae's shed* and ^The ^lonjhi dies 
eating, eating' (I'lHjor tinjor Myna manjhi). 

Spring-traps^ call^ in Gondi ahacMr, cocT^ponding to the Hindi ihoaga, 
aje made to catch rabbits. A long bamboo is bent over and attached to the 
ground by a cord ending hi a noose, inside wbidi rice or other food is sprinkled. 
When the liate goes to eat* it releases the catch, the bamboo s^pttngs into 
the air and the unlucky creature is caught in the noose. 

Bird-lime is used to catch birds and ingenioos arrangements of nooses set 
in bamboo frames are set o\*er a nest or on a 
path known to be used by birds. To catcJi the 
Goggle-eyed Plover, for example, the ilnria 
make a liiie of ashe$ across a path with a small 
bamboo loop aud a noose in the middle. The 
bird av<»ds the ashes and makes for the loop 
and $o is caught. 

I have noticed in sevmat places that trapi are 
set id or near tlie burial ground. There was a 
rat-trap under the shadow of the uieuhirs at 
Baghbera. At Markabeta, a leopard-trap was 
only a few j-urds from tVie memoTial stones. 

At Magheda I saw an ingenious peacock-tmp 
ill the graveyard, A small hole in the ground 
was filled with grain. A noose was laid round it 
and hidden with earth ■ the end of the cord 
was held by a man coQl:^ealcd in a hide some 
distance off. When the peacock came to eat. 
he jerked tlic cord and caught it. 

While the individual Muria is a keen hunter 



all the >^ar round, whale villages go out for ^ i*owder-powJi of gaor 
ceremonial hunts before the greater festi\nals. Uotri eovered with chitol Kre^cn 
Hunting is almost a religlaua exercise and is Half ativ^tl srt§ 

vein,’ Sensitive tn ruagic; in Aimer the clielik 

hunted everi' day for a mouth without “oiccess, although the ncighhou^g 
villages got plea fa* of game , as a result of a sorcerer's endumtinents^ i>ach 
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T umir mara jhaka fmma. 
Jhaka sdje kimu mdma^ 
Ghofiya kdya gdi fndma, 

JMShii udi ddksi niirn^t. 

Ndwn $ud4 waikt Mncka^ 
Wdt^k icho wuiki banchd. 
Mdf>k$t wdt^k pehchkdt bdiicha. 
HdU mam mdri bincha. 

Ak^ khojifi oykdt Mncha. 


Kaindke guM dat katfMk^ dari M!(5 
dai sona kmndkc gmu! ? 

Bans io giitd hdbu san sutH 
dcriga bdbu^ 

Kain^ gbora dai kaindH phaia 
JTO dai ? 

Bans ke h gitcra babn sut (o 
phaia b£bu. 

Kaindke dhuU dai kaindh Af 
guUa? 

Bans fo dhnii Mbu retail ke 
gu^, 

Koni hdi nun guid dai kani hM 
guUa? 

Biri ndi infft gtM bdbu jewni 
hal mtn guiia^ 


Taina ndmar ndm 

Mdligandi tupak iun bor sdje 
kind%ir ko ? 

Mdligondi Utpak lun misiri sajc 
kinder, 

Teka marra kata tun bor sdj^ 
Mndnr ka ? 

Tcka tnarra kata tun bar-hi sdje 
kindur. 

K€kre kdl bakre iun bor siiit kindur 
ho? 

K^kr^ kdi bakre iun mistri sdj^ 
kindur^ 


Tbi^ tmchan is on the ebonj tree, 
unde shiltaii. 

MdJffi the tnadmi there^ imde 
sblkAti. 

Ikfa^ bulkts like ^hot 13 ^ tincte 
shikari. 

We will go and sit on the maoiian, 
unde shikari. 

You must csdine with me, nephew 
shikari^ 

If you are ready, come with me, 
nephew shikari. 

\S^en the sambhar comes we will 
shoot it, nepherw shikari. 

On tl^ bin of sol trees, nephew 

shifcitri. 

We will go to search there, nephew 
shikari. 


What Is thc^uJfif made of, what is the 
rope, mol^er ? 

The giM is made of bamboOp and the 
rope of hempp my son. 

What is the horse made of, and wbat 
is the bridlep mother ? 

The horse is made of bamboo, the 
bridle of thread, my son. 

What is the bosket made of, and 
ivhat are the pellets, mother ? 

The basket is made of bamboo, and 
the pellets of earth, my son. 

In which hand is the and in 

winch the pelkts, mother ? 

The is in the left hand, the 
lieuets in the right, my son* 


ifiu mhnar ndn ho 

\Yho made the Maligondi gnn ? 

The carpenter made the Maligondi 
gtm. 

WI 10 niadc the stock of teakf' 

The carpenter made the 5 tock of 
tcek- 

Who made the trigger of the gun ? 

The carpenter made the tri^er of 
the gUD- 


4*1 


Piatf Xi 



TtiC funntMit^d ol tbc fmga^pnlin is a 
fEivouritc dnnk 





Chdlkk of BavAn^E' 


Tlie Melina of 
l^anda ftpinning 
rope 





THS livelihood 


iupak tun bor payal 
amur ho? 

M^igondi iupak tun singM payal 
imdur, 

Aiu bddti paidr tun singM wdi 
dnduT 

[kla huf dtiiki piftdr singM 
andur ho^ 

Ghoiiya tnara daram U bodM 
huHjU fnMa ho* 

Barbara hursi manji stngM tMU 
dndur ho* 

Jirra barga Hhsi iun singM mdnde 
kifuiur ho. 

Saw sawa hursi manjit singM ddbo 
kindur ho 

Ting hhli iohii toriyo boddl muiit 
and ho. 

Ringri hdpa lif^ laya gorkdr 
wMU and ho. 


Who holds the Maligondi gim ? 

Singal holds the Maligondi pm. 

took the gita to the juhgle. 

Singal i^vent to hunt by a spring. 

He found a bison asleep by a ghotiya 
tree. 

Seeing it Singal prepared to fire. 

Singal placed the support for his aim. 

Singal fired the gun with care. 

By that 3hot was the bison killed. 

Linga boy stood like a small brinjaJ 
ready to kill it. 


4 

Are tina ndmur ndna rf ndna ftdmttr ndna na ho iina ndmur 0 ndna ndmur 
ndho, Hm ndmur ndndho Hna ndmur na. Hurre^ Aitmr* hum 


Ho bhdtu heto to ho kahdn 
okar dera. 

Are hhdtu kdo dera re ho jhdpi 
khdU dera, 

Aehohha okat khatta pina^ achckka 
ohar dera^ 

Are kodrt keio dera re An, kahdn 
okar dera^ 

Kodri ke dera re ho gtidri upar 
dera^ 

A chohha okar khdna pimt^ achchha 
okor dera, 

Hufrc, hum, hum. 


Where is the bear's home, where can 
it be? 

Under the bushes the bear has its 
home. 

It has lots to eat and drink, it has a 
lovely home. 

Where b the deer'$ hoine, where can 
it be? 

On the low the deer lm$ its 

home« 

It has, lots to cat and drinkc it a 
lovely home. 


IX, Falconry 

Wbilc cock-fighting b rare in the east and common to the w'cst, himtbg 
TiVith a hawk is known all over eastern KbndagaoUp hut b nure among the JhtMria 
Muria and in the west. 

Muria boys get the hawks when they are very yoking and train them carefully^ 
They tench them to catch small chkks, keep mice ior than in little bamlwQ 
cages and train them by withholdmg food and then rewarding them with 
mniseb of frog and lizard* Th^ * hood' them by dosing their eyes with 
feathers thrust throngh the lids, VVTitn niatuie the birds are able to catch 
quail, partridge, snipe and sparrows, though it Is said that they are not able 
to kitL a wood-ptgeon. 

A hawk is kept in the verandah of the hOi 4 $e perched on a specially made 
pole loujid which an old bit of fishing-net is wrapp^. It b tied by an ingenious 
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(LTf^gment of strings attached to a wooden rod i:^ed the p&wda which kteps 

them from tangling. Tl^ is illustrated In 
Fig. II. When a boy is going to take the 
hawk to hunt, he weais a goataktn finger- 
glove to protect his hrtnd from being 
scratched by the daws. He hangs round 
his neck a little bamboo fish-basket contain¬ 
ing fro^ and Ibards. This b carefully 
closed with a doth tied roond the moutli. 
He goes with the hawk sitting either on his 
hand or on his head, and with hb free hand 
he holds tJie bough of a tree to beat the 
undergrowth for birds. Generally two or 
three hoys go out toother and ivheii they 
ha\^ started any gatne the>^ release the 
hawk from the slip-knot by which it has 
been tied and throw it into the air with the 
right hand from behind the shoulder* The 
hawk flutters wildly for a moment aud then 
darts for its prey. When it catches any¬ 
thing, it site down perfectly still on 
ground. The hoys nm after it and recover 
it without difficnlti^ On hunting days the 
hawk is kept hungri' and b only rewarded 
after it has umde a kill. 

A riddle—' He makes a snare for others, 
but hb own feet are caught"—refers to the 
hovering hawk which appems to have been 
caught in an invisible snare. There b a 
saying that an idle imm who does no work 
yet idways turns up punctually for food b 
Utoe ' the \iilturc w^bo finds it easy enough to 
Fio. It. Elaborate eimugemeat of g^t a dead btillock and the hawk who « 

prevout the Atrin>;ft from The foUow tug Gliotul 

L^nfik qJ upn/;M rod son, Kettntguudi, th 

on tradiUnnal ^furfa falcoorv; i 


The Song of N^urgtfndi 

Who was that Raja? He was Netturgundi, 

He had a hawk. He was wondering what to do. 

He took the hawk to hunt ■ liore and there he went. 

The luawk sat on his head. He took hb gold and silver stick. 

He sitmg tlie flsb-basket behind hb bock. 

So, witb hb hawk on his head^ the Raja went to hunt. 

To the Field of the Frogs the Raja took the hawk* 

There he hunted* there be got nothing« 

tie thought"Now where shall 1 go ?' and went to the Fallow Field. 

" 1 will hunt there; some animals aio grazing there. 

^ A hawk plari aa impcftant part in the PihMinm tale of Mara Rihottrip Ita body 
was gclden ouJ It was feci on ghw and FolA-Tnfct cf MahakosJi^ilf pp* 70!, 
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Thfife are uncle-nqilaew sambkar gracing there/ 

When the Raja saw Lhem the dccr ran to the hill- 
He £ew the haivk to eatcb them. 

Blit the hawk dM not catch the satnbhar fiew away. 

.1/1/0 mUo called the Raja, but its pubk hairs took no heed. 

The Raja \vent borne weeping and told his elder brother's wife 
That his hawk bad flowii aw^ay. 

'Give me food quicfciy, I will go to find it.* 

The girl gave food, the Raja ate it quickly. 

He slung his basket on hh back and went to find bis hawk. 

He went calling Mito mih, but he found no trace. 

The Raja %vaiidered on from land to land. 

He came to the realm of Jlhgiuiji Raja, 

And called Mi/h flii/o, but still there was no sign. 

The dangbters of IspmaJ were living there. 

In their house they bid the hawk; they said, * We ha\T: no news of it '* 
The Raja aaid/^lTiere k my haivk? I will give yon a reward', 

*\Ve know nothing of your hawk and we want no reward. 

Let us gp to play, brother, in the sea of sixteen streatus. 

Then we will tell you of your luiivk. and then yim will find it." 

They went to bathe in the sea and haii'ing bathed, returned- 
'Choose now w^hkb of us yo\i ^vill take away/ 

* I will take the youngest, Phulsundri Rani.' 

Quickly they hnished the marriage, and gaw bim back his hawk. 

He took his bawk and Ram and brought them home with him* 

His dder brother's wife came to greet him with a pot of water. 

She greeted him with Johar, and thus they lived and ate. 


X. FiSHtNO 

The yuria are not prnfessioRal hshermen, a duty which normally falls upon 
the Rumk or Dhimar, but whenever they live near a river they tiatnmlly makc^ 
eveiy effort to supplement thdr chet* and ev'ervna'here they catch the small ffsh 
that Eve in tanks and flooded fields. 

They do not know a great deal about £sh, and apart fiutn saving geneiaUv 
that lightning is caused by the Ooshmg of the scales of a great fish that leap? 
into the dr and the legends they tell about the bod fish, ivbkh is the totem 
of several dans, they have little folklore about them. They dLStmgiiish a 
dozen types of fish, amonig them the dmdui or karangra, nari 

(or ftdiwj), boh (or kfioh$i), dmdttm, iuw^ [or /urij) and bagum. 

Tbe g^-bladder of the bags^m is regarded as an tmportaut remedy for snake¬ 
bite, a belief which is shari^ even by educated Hindus and members of ttue 
State Medical Service^ The Muria. e^ract the gaU-bladder and preserve it by 
filling it witli the small kosm grain. They keep this oirehiUy and wh^n it is 
needed, the grain, w^hich has been thoroughly soaked in the bladder secrctioiss, 
is removed and put in water, Whim it is dissolved it ts given to the patnmt 
to driuk. 

Tbe Muria fishing apparatus is of the usnal typ^, They sometimes a 
hook and thio suspended fniui a hatnboo fod; the hook is b^te4 with flics and 
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Tvoruia and & peacock feather w attached to the line as a float. There are 
riddle? abtmt both hook and float. The book is 'the 
I bullock with the broken horo that drijiks the water of 

I g twelve villages ^ the flout is lepreMted as saying to the 

I B fchp 'Yon are eatiDg secretly, but VU. tell brother what 

IV g you''re up to*. 

j \ fi The fJhingori is a net ^itk a very 

! ^ M fine mesh wliidi takes at least a year to make. It is 

wciglitcd with little balls of baked earth or iron and 
thrown into the water. Other i^ets are the jkorti, the 
iatigra and the These are pushed or dragged 

through the water* or stretched across the narrow part 
of a stream and the ifish beaten into tbenii 
The fnand^r is a net of hemp cord attached to a 
bamboo trap which is set in rapids and narrow streams. 
The kurf^ is a rigid net. Ten bamboos jomed at one end 
mdiate outwards and a net is spread over their points. 
The middle of the net [$ mised by a cord attached to the 
top of the trap, and it i$ then thmst down into the 
water. The is the net attadied to a triangular 

bamboo frame which is pushed through the water, the fi?h 
being caught in the belly of the net simply by the pressure 
of the stream. 'The (Hate XIX) is attached to 

bamboos tied together at the end of a long pole and is 
dipped into the water. 

The dttndka or smJn b a bamboo basket with a wide 
bottom tapering sharply towards the top with holes in the 
upper side. It is U5^ [Hate XVIIll in conjunction with 
the dandar (also called Idhi and a long bamboo 

cii-tinder mposuring about five and a half feet, about two 
wide at the large open end and gradtiaUy narrowirig: 
inside is a spiral with bamboo points projecling in wards. ^ 
The small end is placed in the hole at the side of the 
dundka^ and the water drives the Bsh down the trap and 
thus into the basket. 

The tMpa (HaJbi} or utdd (Gondi) is a dreuiar pluuge- 
trapp thrcie feet at the bottom. A Chherta song 
refers to it: 


O trap, trap* fisb-kiHing 
trap. 

Take the boyg of this 
village and press them 
down. 

The chodiya h a bamboo scoop two-and^-half f^t long leading into a pocket 
extending another one-and-a-half feet. It is placed in a field at some point 
where the water escapes* and catdies emh^* ftop and little fi&h. ' In the 
middle of the field Gaogo*B son is weeping chit fAiV,* This scoop may solni^> 

^ Thb tr^ Tcscmblcs the PeaLmd cd-^tisp useU in the Strem ucht W£ifevstEr+ It it 
known 04 a. grig in ^ciilBiid, and ia mode ot ipUt In Worcester tbt narmw ia 

ci^ed th« It bA3 tvt^ cQue? at pofat^ ^tkks calkd hadiiiiA hi WomslEr and 

cJukiifl Ln Fenhuid. ChMr li an old word for the VMmw part of h river.—See Mam, 19341 
p, 17E and J93f6, p. 179^ 


Fiq. la. Arrow with 
detac3iable Head, 
uxd for shtwtfnn 

finll 

Length c/ skafi 


Thdpa t€ thdpa^ mdchh 
mdrtya Ihnpa^ 

Y^gdoti €h$kka mank^, 
h^e nmmitt chapn. 
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times be of very great length. In Kuntpadar there were tn'o tuensuriog over 
21 feet long. 

The tfAtr b an elaborate xTnd beatittfnUy constructed trap, from font to eii^t 
feet bug and one and a half feet high. The hamboo alata are v^tv fine aiid'set 
cbM together. Entrance to the trap is by a .series of small (bora with spiral 
staircases gouig inrvards and upwards with bamboo pomts facing in to prevent 
egress. When the fish have entered—and the is only used for the miutllest 

c^tures—tbey are shaken out of a small hole at the top l^-hand cotner. In a 
riddb this trap b described, 'N^tamk hcrintit miira/Hs tagat kc pt!shi»ia: 
It goes in behbd and comes out throtigh the tt»f‘. or 'It eats ivith four 
mouths and relief's through the fifth 

A spcchU anow with a derachabb liead b soinctunes used (Fig. 12). The 
orrow'head after sticking in the fish b pulled out of its socket but remains 
attached to the shaft by a cord. The shaft remains as a float, and is easdv 
recovered. 

Ceremonial beats for fisb are held before tlie eating of the new mangoes. 
The chelik gather pobonous leaves and roots from the forest and tlirow them 
into the water. The fish are stupefied and float to the sniface and are then 
easily collected. Thej' are distributed among the villagers, who eat them with 
the new* mangoes. 

Many different roots and leaves are used as fish-pobon. At Phunder they 
us the names of the fniit of the mode tree, the khuni pinnt and kuira 
bark. These three are powdered, mixed together and thrown mto the water. 
Women are not supposed to go into the water when this b done. 

flefore fishing the Mmia invoke the Yer Kan yang {Water Maiden), askbg 
for success and promising a token present. ttTien the first fish b caught 
they say, 'Whatever iff may be, from widow, witch, from squint or evil eye, 
be on ytu!'. They spit on it and throw it back into the water. If there is a 
yerj' successful catch, they may sacrifice a goat or pig on the bank of the river 
in honour of the Water h^den, 

XI. Lifiuoa 

To the Muria liquor'drinkmg is both a duty and a plenstuc. MaUua spirit 
is a duly because it must be offered to the gods at cT,'ery festiv.!!, at tlie namiag 
of a child, at a marriage, at a funeral. But the juice of the sagp-polni, and 
evrai krada rice-bcer [where that b taken), b only for pleasure. I will consider 
duty first. 

The mahua tree b a soiuce of food and oil as well as of liquor, and for tiffs 
reason b greatly honoured. The tree, sa^-s r>affon, 'b held sacred by the 
(kmds, and truly no product of nature has greater ciaims on their gratithde'.i 
The Muria place a branch of the tree in the centre of the marriage booth; 
they lay titc dead to rest beneath its shade; it is taboo to cat it in a clearing 
for shifting cultivation; as a source of alcoholic refreshiricnt it was dbcowrctl 
by Jjiogo himself. Like the Ck>iid and ffaiga, the Miiria are bound to offer it on 
every ccremoniat occasbn; the dan-god demands it. the Village Mother can 
newr have enough, there b no better means of keeping the Departed content 
and quiet.* 

In the gtiotol, a donalioii of mahua spirit moat be brought by a yoimg boy 
aspiring to chelikhpod; its conamnptiou is a necessary feature of an election 

* B. T. DHltcm, EtAmilvgyif/ JUmgal (Catcuttii, iHya), p, ayt. 

* Tbc ICiiys put 4 uuhun tent la me huud a new^nra chJld-—Tbimton. op. eit., 

Vot IV, p. S3. 
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ot ghotiil leaders: it is dlsttibiited wljca a boy ot gitl leavirs the ghotnl after 
marriage; it Is a ooiDvetijent and wnipepdiaiis means of paying a fine^ The 
chdlk offer it to theh driuns before a wedding, and drink it in honour of hingo 
at the end of the Fns Ehlang dance. 



tt. ^toM owki u^d For Ickdlhlfl Uqnf^t 
Uniik 

This hotndy drink, so mlimately connected with crery aspect of their Uvea, 
so accessible to the forest^iwellers, so readily and cheaply piepaitKl, may not 
be distilled by the Mnria in Bastar or by the aboriginaJs anywbete. Its pragts 
mxist be divided between the State and the middleman. Homc-distiUatinri U 
evemvherc forbidden^ and the privilege of the mantifactiire and Sale of the 
spirit is Larmed out to contri^ctors in open aadbn. The business baa lhu.“i 
passed into the hands of the most degenerate type of Hindu and Mussalman 
ad’^'enttirerj for few aboriginals have either the means or the enterpri^ to 
compete with the sophisticated aggression of the outside world in the open 
miirkct. These adwnturers rob both the aboriginals and the State^ They 
diltite the spirit; they put soda in it to cover flie fact of their tampering; 
tlicy make false tettirns; they use filthy water in unclsn pots; ^ iheit shops 
oLie centres of the most degraded type of alien immigrant into tribal territory. 

ViTien the National Congress came into power in 1938, they declared that 
they would not apply their Prohibition laws to Europeans pr aboriginals. 
It n^uld have been more consistent had they allowed the aboriginal to distil 
his own liquor and bad thus ceased to draw reveune from bis dri n king habits. 
The real evil of the present s>‘^rtcm is not that the abortguml gets drunk, but 
tliftt ill order to get his liquor he is forced into contact with the w'orst of 
alien and outsider^ 

In this respect conditions in Bastar are better than in many other parts of 
India. The Exdsc l>epartment is efficient and understanding: the State 
controls the mahua trade, but allows the alxirigiTial great freedom in the uise 
of toddy and salphi. But nothing can atone for the evil of depriving a 
primitive people of a natural right. 

However, emee that has been done, the arFongeiiients in Bastar are as ^ood 
os can be imagined. The ^irit is cheap, ouly two annas a bottle^* and passes 
are freely grouted to the Muria and Gloria to purchase w'hutevcr is needed lor 
ceremonial and social occasions. As a result them appears to be very little 
iUidt distillation in either Koudagwon or Nara)^pur^ The figures of prose¬ 
cutions for the five years, 1937 - 4 ^^ arc these: 


1 Tbe dijfllc "Klaa wife pitiii III the liinu^, ta which tbti oobwct In 'Tbiz two 

pl^KS of the pTQUmlily Ifinu h. 1 the tUn ol the Kiildr'it odt-slih. 

> Thij was ill 104 r. 
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Tahsil 

Population 
in 1941 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

194J 

Tatel 

Soudagaon 

111,428 

3 

I 

I 


6 

II 

Namyanpur 

fri, 3 P 5 

13 

-1 V 

2 

+ m 

3 

iS 

JagdaJpnr 

236,931 

16 

4 

14 

5 

26 

65 

Dan tew'ara 

90.345 

S8 

20 

35 

10 

20 

143 

Bijapiir 

25.5S7 

4 

^7 

29 

18 

23 

91 


Such a tabic docs not, of course, nwaa quite wiat it say^* An fciinease in 
the nuinber of cases deteirt&d may imply greater ^eat oa the part of the Exme 
and Police stall mthcr than an outbreak of illicit distillation. Moreover, as 
the Excise Officer writes to me, "The unniber of cases detected represents 
only a sniall fraction of those actually occuiring, especially in the south of 
the State". 

Yet even so^ the contrast between the Muiia of the north and the more 
dviliMd Muria of JagdaJpur and tl^ Bison-horn ^larm of Dantewara and 
EijapLtr is strildng. In the ghotiil^ the peacfr-ltiving Mmia are taught to 
observe the lawrs. 

On the other hand, the inctdence of the consumption of mahua spirit in 
1942 was greater in tlie Karaj^anpor Tahsil than anywhere in Bastar. There 
IS only one way of colcuhiting this, and tlmt is on the basis of the licence feeSp 
which are in torn based on the presumed out-tnm of the still; such figures 
cannot be altr^ether reliablej but they give at least some Indication, ns the 
following table will show: 


Tuhsil 

Population 
in 1941 

Presumed out-turn 
in gallons 

Consuniptbn 

100 of the popii- 
kiion in proof 
gallons 

Kondagaon 

.. 111^8 

36.137 

32-43 

I^ara>'anpur 

.. 6a.30S 

36,700 

58-90 

Jagd^pur 

.. 236.931 

63,581 

26-84 

Dantewora 

.. 90^3 

42,000 

46-48 

Bijapur 

-, 25-587 


44 -<^ 

Stikma Zamindari 47^9^4 

24,200 

50-51 


The Muria recogntae the danger of drinking to excess, and indeed they have 
few drunkards, ' Liquor is dangcroiis, even a wise wTsman falls thmugh drink¬ 
ing/ * All out-st ill In the village-—quurtels in the ghotiil/ But it is irresistible, 
'At it tastes nqat.Vj but afterwards you know it for the sweetest thing on 
earth* Vem woidd sell everjlhing to get it/ There 13 a song about drunken¬ 
ness: 

Gond bond hhaisa pond 
Lai kadri katin pond, 

Kaldr kaldrin chumya ehoTt 
Char mar^ai burgajor^ 
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Tbis seems to mean/Wliea dnmk a Cond is like the bind-^tuutcis of a bufTaio, 
which you am cut with a knife but nothing happens. The Kolar and his 
wife are the thieves of the liquor^pots and so they have to beg from door to 
door for beef-soup,' The song reveals the usual scorn for and unpopularity 
of tbe Kolar. 

The Murk do not appiow of drugs. 'Wc will seduce the KaLir's daughter 
(tnahua spirit), but we won’t even look at the Raja's sister (o^iun).' They 
do not drink or frAang—'those are for the Hindus—tbougli T,iiJgo is 

said to have distributed ganja to rhelifc and motiaii in the ghotul he f>iuidcd. 
Kotla, an old ^^UIia of Kuntpadar, recalled what happened to hini when he 
drank ganja as a chclik. ‘Once as T was plougUing my field, I took off my 
doth and put it under a tree, w'heie a cow fourid and ate it. In the evening 
I felt cold and took a lot of gSnja to warm myiself. I got very drunk and 
slmiited in the ^otul that I was going to die. That ni gh t I took sei'cral 
motiari and they were all Mgiy with me. Nert moiuing I felt very ashamed 
and have never taken ganja or even tobacco since.’ 

The Murk sometinies malu wlmt is called Siirem, a concoetku of mahua 
ffowen; which have been boiled in water again and again, sometimes nith 
slices of mango added. They occaaionatly tap the date palm and drink 
its sweet heavy juice. In the east and south of the ^tul country, they 
occasionally moke the l^da ri^beer so beloved of the Bisou-hom li^Iorta. 

handa, which tastes like an imagiiiaiy mixture of dvnainite and Sanatogen, 
is the most potent intoxicant in Bastar, It is alw the most deceptive’ 
It does not produce its effect at once. The thick tasty fluid slips down 
the throat, and the drinker deceives himself into ihinkittg he is having 
a good meal; before he knows what has happened he is dangerously 
drunk, and he reniimis drunk for a long time. Hot a few of tlie liomiddal 
cimies of the Bison-hom bfaiia 'are due to or are at least occasioned bv the 
drinking of londa.t 

To the Hill Mark, knda is polo, or taboo, and the Jhoiia and northern 
^Iiiria under ilaik Influence do not make it. Its use appears to be confined 
to the Jfurk of the centre, cast and south. It k made by lui^ing kosra or 
rice and maudk. The rice or la>sra is first soaked in water, then dried and 
pound in an ordinary hand-mill. The resulting flour is mixed with hot water 
into a paste. A woman places a large earthenware pot full of boiling water 
on the fire fixes an inverted cotdeal basket (called the ;iA) over its moutli, 
She fills this with the paste and steams it for about a quarter of an hour and 
then puts it aside. 

Previously the mantlia groin has been snaked in water, set aside for t«H> or 
three days till it lias sprouted and then dried and ground. The woman pours 
some of rt into a very large pot, puts the rice paste above it. and adds more 
niandia lloiif in the pmportu^D of tioe part of mandia to two of rice or kosra. 
She then fills the pot up with cold water and puts it aside in a ootuer of the 
room. Here it stands for five or six daj-s; when it is seen to be obvbnslv 
fermentiug Md there is a bitter smell, they know it is ready. 

The Mi™ do not use londn for ritual purposes; it is made bv just 
those Alurin who do not erect metaorijil menhirs to th^ dead-—wbidi is the 
time when the Bison-hom Mark chiefly use it ceremonially. The Muriu take 
it at niamages imd fiinetals; they give it to their kbour^ at seed-time or 
harvest; it is generally regarded as a sort of supplementary' drink to be used 
when the supply of mahua Spirit or salphi jmee is msuifideati 

^ BlwiD, Maria Mttfdtr and Suitidi, pp, 135!?, 
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XIL Thi; 

Another vtry |>opiilar drink is ibe juice of the sagtHpalm, arw! the 

Mnria have develop^ many l^ends round it t ivUI give the subject a sectbu 
of its own.^ 

The ^go-palm (C<^ola nnns, tiim,), which is knosvd as g^rga marrn tn GoniU 
and as ialpi Tukh m Halbi^ is widely distributed o\T±r the greater part of 
the State, ft is an erect monoecious tree, with axiUaiy spadioes, which some¬ 
times grows to the height of sirty or eighty feet. Its kriig bipinnate lenm 
with their fish-tail ends are sorafitimes twenty feet Imig/ The abori^^mds, 
whether Hill ^taiia. Blson-hom Maria or ^Imia * regard the trees primarily 
us a source of Hq^uor, though they uie the inner tissues of the stem and the 
wood for other purpe^es. The popuhuity of the tree is shown in the riddle^ 
' Abo\'e^ site the parrot, below is the Uiradiing-floor \ suggesting that under 
the T^utifd sagio-palm a great crowd of people gather, and tn such songs as 
'iraliyu waif} gorga ak miimdte —O uncle, the sagp-paltns are ever\-Twhcie 
y'ou go*. UnlikE makna spirit, however, salphi juice b not usually used in 
worship or on Oftker ceremnnlal occasions.* It b Tather a drink for one's 
private and friendly hours, though it may often suppleiUAUt a failing supply of 
nxahua at a tmitiage or funeral. 

As aJwajfs^ legends and stories gather about au>iihiiig that h intimately 
coauected with the life of the people. There are several different accoimte 
of the origm of the sago-palm, but all a^ee in conuecLmg it with yonth and 
gaiety. It oaine into behig when rnaideus danoed together or when bov-s 
puisn^ their loves. In the north of the State the ctLost common li^end trac^ 
its origin to an expedition of bays and girls from the house of BhagavaOp 
which came doivn to earth to dance and bathc> One such party canie to 
Chiicldi village on the northernmost plateau of the State and after bathing, 
the girls left behind the cowrie ornaments of their hair. These ornaments 
are very popular among the motiaTi; sometimes a muss of cowrtes covens the 
w*hotc of the back of their heads. Wlien the g^rb found they had lost thdr 
omamenta they were angry and cursed the cowries aa>drig, 'Now turn into 
sago-palms and we will aH'a>*s live with v*ou and will never lose you again." 
For this Teasan it b said that the ccmuie La the tuft of featheta that fell from 
Lingo's turban* Vet again it is said that tlie tree was a feather stuck in the 
hair of a inotiarj vvhich fdl off as she was going to Penjori loJlage to dance 
the Dtwali donees, and turned icito a tree when sJic got angry with it. But 
cyeti^vherc it b agreed tliat the tree springs up m all those places where the 
girls either from the house of Bha^\'an or ftnnt some earthly ghotul used to 
go to dance. In the forests above the Ratigbat and all along the northern 
plateau tlwrc are a great many of these trees and these were the very parts 
where the girls went for their danebg in the dawn of the world. 

There are, however, some other v'cmiDtis of the origin of the palm. In -^lale 
\iillnge the Miirta say that when, the seven salphi maidens (Gorga Konyatig) 
were boro they only had one placenta between them. Thb was out off and 

* Tor a luiI<!T ntermat ace mv article Sago-Palca its State IRAS- 

VqI. xyiii pp. 69-^7^. 

* Gtirkki ia not iinlto comet in sariii^ that Hill and Blaon-liort] ZhradA^nlmoEit nJoTth^ 

in Baatar «*? SAlphi liEjuof—Gflxson, cip. dt,^ p. The Mutiu of the north aiw 

attsioiig thje niiiiit ebhuslAatic ddaken of artlpbJ Jiifee In the whole State, 

* Acoyrding to Thw^ton^ the ferinqiited Jnii!# naed censmonJaffy at rnarrisigits and 

featfvab by the Piirojsi and Snvara.,—Thtititaia, rijr cU,, Vo^l. VI, pp, ii>6, 321, 

* The scvEn heiiv«uly djmwla who came Aawn to dance and bathe on eaxtb Cs a common 
motif in ladian folk-taJea^ See Thurgton. op. -ctl., VoL VB, p. 100. 
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buriciid by their Mother, Almost tmmcdiolely the scveu sistcjs ran away* 
and when the motlier could not find them, she went to the place where the 
placenta was buried sand let the milk fram her breasts fall uxKin it. As the 
da\^ went by there ff^radually grew irp fiom the placenta a tree which was 
full of milk. This was the sago-palm that liom front milk and alwa>'s 
gives itiilk. There is a riddle—Milk comes fron^ the horns of the tmffiab*. 
Another stor>' comes from Pbarasgaoti. I«ong ago there were de^^ bro¬ 
thers and one day as they wont lumtlng in the jimgk they grew ver>' thiTstj% 
They caetto to a group of palm trees and rested in their shade, Tlie yotinge^ 
broker looked tip at the tree and said, 'This is a very fine tree. there 

Ls. water bidden in its brajicbes ! I can see a pot tietl there. Who can dknb up 
and get it ? ‘ Eadi of the brothers tried to dimb the tree and faded, for when 
they were nearly at the top they saw that the pot was full of blood. But 
the youngest boj" made a rope of siari fibre and dimbed up and wlien be tnokod 
in the pot the jtdcc appeared to him as milk. He brought it down and they 
all drank of it. The ten elder brothers fell sen.seless but the youngest boy w'as 
xnto^cated with pleasure. But he grew afraid thinldng that bis biolhcts 
would die- Then his god said to him, ' Oder a pig to the ^rga Kaji^^ang and 
they will recover % He sacrificed a pig and bis brothers sat up againn 

This is the origui of the sacrifices that are made to Uie tree before it is tapi>ed. 
It b believed that if no offerings are made the juice turns into blood and makes 
the people ilL If offerings are witlibeld for a long tune, the tree dries up, 

In the CboLa Dongar area, the HiU l^Iaria of the Abujluitaj and the Muria 
of their inuuediate neighbourhood trace the palm to Tallur Miittai or Mother 
Earth herself. At the begiunirig of the world, Tatliir MutLni came with Kadren- 
gal (whom some call her brother and sonie her husband] to the forest of Bastar, 
Kadrengul was innooint of sexual desire, and so Tallur ^futtai created sago- 
palms with the hoi^e tliat their juice would exdte him. When Kadrengal 
first went to tap the trees, he tied a thread froni the cut petlundc down to a 
hole which he dug below\ but the wind blew it to and fm and the juice was 
scattered. Then Tallur ^luttal taught hini how to tic a gourd to catch the 
jmee and place a leaf to guide it fiafel_v- Kadrengal drant a great ejuantit}'; 
desire came to him; and he went to Tdlur lifiittai. 

But the Hill Maria of Jharagaou and Naluar that the paldis arigina,ted 
when the seven Xanyang, daughters of Eliagavtwn, came down to Siugardip 
{the world) to bathe. They combed their hnir* and w^horever their bain? 
fell the trees sprang up, THey give the names of three of the Maidens of the 
sagjO-palm—PuscKanyang^ Oanganangi Kanyang and Kondaknlbuii Kan yang. 

The palms are carefully guatrierL SomeUtues a large bamboo triiit k tie?! 
round the trunk; ^inetimes biradlcs of thorns ate placed to deter the thief, 
'flic owners soinetimes live in little lea Mints Imilt hclnw the trees in order to 
guard them. The tree is cbintwl by a loug bamboo pok which hcioks on 
to a branch at the stmimit- The side-shoots of the pole are not removed and 
these sen-e as the steals of the ladder* When not in u.se it is removed and 
kept in a house or in some hiding-place in the jungle. Sometimes a targe 
loop is made at the end of the ladder and it fixes nn to a bacul)oo hook which 
is tied to the tree. 

This b the metliod of extracting the juice. The cmh of the fismeriug 
spadices are cut and hollow baoihoos, gourds or eairthen pots are fixed where 
they can catch the flow of sap. BainIxMs or gourds are simplv tied to the 
tree, but a pot may be fixed m position with a couple of jHjles tielow it tied 
found the trunk and fixed together supported by a stniig tied t« a Ixiugb alcove. 
The pot is placed inside a bosket and its mouth tied to the spadix* to the end 
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of wlikb a faltit?d leitf of the djite palm b attached to ensure that the jufee 
trickles down into the pot, A stnall gourd with a hole at either end b kept 
in the pot* which is hnallv' protected with a bamhoo co\w to guard it from 
wind and birds. 

When the climber has reached the pot, he removes tlie leaf and scrap^ the 
end of the cut spadist with a knife that is kept among the branchts, Some¬ 
times he mbs it viith a little marfciiig-niit juice. T^heti he removes tl^ 
sap from the pot and puts it id a gourd tied round Iib wabt. Sometimes if 
the tree b verv high^ he lowers this gourd doum to the ground with a cord. 
Then he repbees the leaf at the end of the spadixp puts the cover over the p«>t 

and ilescends^ , , 

There arc \-ajious rules and customs about the tise of the juioc. It is not 
cotisidered good to drink it when it b too sweetp as It has a laxative 
For thb reason a little of the old juice is alwavTS left hi the pot to ferment it. 
To increase its t>ower a Ijttle of the root of the danbaher tree is added. 
When the weather b doudy it is considered it wfll not good. 

The juice of a newly tapped tree should not be given to a pregnant woman 
or she may aliort. In hict. at tlw beghmingp when a new tree h tapped only 
men drink. The Hill Maim do not give the juice at time to a woman m 

her menstrual period. ... i 

There is a curious idea that the sago-pahn itself is subject to a mcitstrual 
perit^.i Every mnrith there b a space of t^vo or three days duriiig w hidi 
juice docs not llnvv properly and it b not oonridered safe at thb time to drink 
even what little there is. So, too. for the first week or iso after a new tree b 
tapped the juice should be as^ided, for it is then, they say, like semen. At 
Phnnderp the Mnria said that the end of the tree's meiistnuil pHiod is indicated 
by the presence of a lotus leaf ia the pot* 

In some vdllageSp, the Muriu believe that two Kanvnng visrt tlie pahns. One 
is J^d Kauyang. and m a motiaiil the other* Kando Kan^-ang, is regarded 
with chamcterislic incorLsistency as a chdikL. When Kaudo Kanviang comes 
to play in a trecp the juice is scanty but good; when Jnl Kans-ang comes, 
the juke flows like a river but it is less prttent. Sometimes theu a little sand 
and even fish are found in the pot. 

This belief in the fish that get iuto tlie pot b widespread. Once iii the 
davs of Chaitti Cmita of AIot, a chelik climbed a sago-palm and fecund two iaru 
fish and some sand at the bottom of the gourcL At Palli I was told that i^tich 
fisli were ‘sometinies caught by the Salphi Maiden and taken up into the tree . 
I have ret'orded the sante idea urnong the Hid Mana,^ 

When a tree is tapped for the first time offerings are made to the Gofga 
KanxTuig. In some villages a hoUoa^ bamboo fnU of water is brought trum 
a stream Jtnd lean t against the foot of the |ialm. It is believed that a twan3"mig 
lives in thk water and prabably there is on idea that the tree wall give as much 
jnicic os there is water hi the bamboo. In order to improve the flow of juice 
the villagers sometimes promise the Gorga KanyMig a pig or a ehideeu. 

At Adnar on the ilav tliev first tapped a new tree the village Gaita, foHour<^ 
by all the villagers, came to its foot. With red and black powder he made 
a mw nf thrrrfc drel^. inside each of which he drew a cross, Kice wns p^d 
on these cross® and two leaf-cups full of i^plii juice were placed by them. We 
pile of rice was for the flofga Kanyang* one for Katido KAu^^g. and one for 


1 Tiii!i tdcQ tji wwle^pwiad : t have toxmA it unicKai; Juiwlg. K-dad* Gadabii. R&ndo iUiJp 
In lliMrtiir. ttjnntiis llt^ IJhots-lionl ^tnno. 

• ConpaK S, Jj. Hwa, ' of l*lshH in liuU>', JtlASB., VoJ, XXIX 
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Mother Earth. The Gaita offered and diick^ns. Erst mnkirtg tli«? difckcn^ 
eat the rice and th^ kiUJiig them. The juke in the was offered 

to Ibc Earth Mother and the Kanyarig and then e^'eryone drank a little. After 
this the o^v'tier was free to tap the tree in the ordinary w^iy. 

FaUnre of the ^gi>palin may be due either to bla^ magic and witchcraft 
or to the hostility of oiie of the Ckirga Kanyaug. The Kan yang, if she is not 
happy in a particular village p twist the branches at the top of the tree nnd 
cause them to vrither* It is generally believed that the tree gives juice for 
three years * just as a girl can enjoy herself lor three years protected by I*tngo 
in the ghotul. Then she marries and the joioe ceases to ffnw. The nmtinri 
of tho palm tree is afraid of marrving too soon. If we toiich the tree with 
a cioth yellowed by haldi it will stop giving juioe till the new shoots come, 
for the shadow of haldi (that is, of luaniage) is upon it/ 

For gonorrhoea, a very rare disaster among these aborigjiials, the sufferer 
stands below holding a leaf-cup into which a friefij^ pours a little of the juice 
from the top of the tiw. T^e patient offers a few drops to the Gorga Kanyang 
and tlien rlrihks it without irilowiiig it to touch the ground. 

The wood of the palm is not usually used for building in JJastar hut the 
Hill ^faria make iuram drums out of its hollow dried-tip trunk. The 
Muria also make combs and drum-sticks out of the dry wood. Some of the Mitria 
in the Abujhmar foothills moke neckJaccs of the fibre. The leaves arc often 
used as bair^oniaineots or to decorate the village domiitorieSH. Sonictimes 
the dowers are ponnded into ionr^ niiiced with water and drank as a jsort of 
gmel. When it is evident that the tree will gix*i! no more juice, it is cut down 
and the pith is removed. This is jK>iinded into a sort of fioux and steamed tii 
the usual w^ay into cakes whidi are popular eaten with honey or sugar. This 
practice is common across the whole of the sago-pnhn country^ 1 ha\% found 
it among Hill Mnria^ Bondo^ Gadaba, and Jnang and it has been recorded for 
the Ka^r and Khari.^ 

The salphi juice Is either brought hack to the house and stored there nnril fay 
fermentation ii becomes much more intoxicating than in its fresh conditian 
or it is drunk immediately at the fmt of the tree. Little grnnps of people, 
generally riien, go out to the ttocs^ taking with them masted embs or frog^, 
little bits of chicken* ™rious Idnds of chutney, carefully w-pipped to leaf-cups. 
The liquor i^ rtmjik from leaves, genemlly simply folded to tmkt a sort of cup. 
and it b soTuetiiiK^ poured direct into the month. Many dcli^tful bourn 
arc thus Spent by the villagers out among the woods or on the hills. 

When a tree ts &t>ecial 1 y planted by or cuttiig.s it is very carefiilly 

Icndeci. A fence ol wood is built round it and it ts watered regularlv. Some- 
tlrae» a tr^ is associated with the mcnioiy- of a particular ptn34Jii. In Kanhar* 
gaon, ft vlUiige in the Chotd Hon^r urea, a Muria planted salphl and mongo 
tte^ fifty years ago and they still preserve Iris memory. When the people 
go in the evening to driuk the juice, they offer a few in the nanie of 

Tallur Miittai and Kadreiigal to the sago-palm and a few droiis in the name of 
the dead man whf> planted the trees to the mango/so that as vfc drink yon tan 
drink also 

Generally speaking the tree belongs to the man in whose field or garden 
it i« growuig. Where the trees are out hi the jungle, or standing in the common 
land of the viUnge, dhspiitcs sometimes arise. The headman or the more 
infiuentiftl priests generally claim these trees as tlieir own, but there h also a 

I Thiirttop cit., VoT. TI. pp, ijL: P. a. t. Tha (t^iidciit, taui, 

p- 5J b« also Crtgvon, op. clt.^ p. 15a. * v 
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Clifttofii that the wian who goes to the trouble of tapping the tree, protecting 
it with thorns, and iimldng a bamboo biddet, has a right over it, especially 
wlicti it b grofting far away in the forest. The trees are not tased but the 
NTUagers are not allowed to seU the juice. Disputes simply arise over the right 
to taie the liquor for personal use. 

The salphi juke, ho weaver, is not generally so intosicating as to cause quarrels 
in the same degree a.s landa lice-brtr or nmhtm spirit, Bedford's JecAsiW 
Excise yftMniiiil (par. 263) gives some account of tlte comparative alcoholic 
strengths of these drinks. ‘ The alcoholic strength of toddy varies according 
to the nature of tlie palm tapped, the season of the year, the time for which it 
Ims been drawm and other drctinistances* The average results of a mimbcr 
of t^Xs made with toddy from all parts of the Hadms Presidency were! 


Percentage by Volume 


Coconut.. - %7^ILP. S'I 

Palpiyni*. .. gO'8*ILP. 5'2 

Date .. gi'4^ U.P* 4 ’q 

Sago .. .. ^' 6 ° U P. 5 9 


Toddy exposed far sale m BengaJ in iqoq was found generally to range in 
alcohnlic strength from about 93^ to 94* TJ V. When reasonably fresh it lias 
a food value ,somewhat comparable with that of vi^ellTiiiade malt beer/ The 
average strength of landa rice-beer may be taken at about 85* U,P. ( 8 ' 6 % 
bv TOlirniel- Mahua Fpirit is mudi stronger—^asi may be sold at strengths of 
50^ to 70^ U,?, and phidi of g’ to 35° U.P. The average for rasi h 60* U P. 
(22^8% by vnoiume) and for fhitit 25® U.P. (4^ 8%). 

XllL 

With all these vnried economic and sodal activittes how^ far do chelik and 
niotiari meet one another during the day ? I>oe$ tribal custom allow tliem tn 
skate the same tasks or are the functions of men and w^omen sliaiqily differen¬ 
tiated ? 

The girls, of course, have the major [>arl of the honse'Wtsrk to see to. They 
cook, bring water, dean the buildings with cow^iung and whitewTisli, huftk 
tlie grain, grind wheat or spices. They generally make the rmtSHi mats, lie 
grass into brooms, prepare leaf-plates and cups. In the house a mimuii nno^t 
not climb on the roof and f^he iniist not take grain out of the dhusir grain-bin, 
although it may only be removed at her command. A motiari before the 
menarchc may go into the room where the Pot of the Deported is kept^ but 
not afterwaTdS“fnr she is going tfi join another clan and lias no part svitU 
these ancestors: her ispirit will mingle with those of her hnsljand^a family. 

The chclik, on the other hand, have comparatively little to do in the house* 
They may cook and bring water when the w omeiifolt are in their pcriiids ; 
they iiave the bushiest of erecting the framework of the building wbkh the 
girls vcJll later plaster with mud. and they thatch the rtm!. 

But their main work is outside. In male hands ia all the bosiness of the 
fields and forest. They make and use the ploughs; they cut wood for fii^ or 
cultivation; they emljank the fields; they tend the cattle, make and dnvt 
their carU; tliey go to hunt and fish; they watch the crops and thrash and 
winnow them. 

Yet there njiuain many chances for sharing 4f labour between ehehk aod 
motiart. A boy does not always see his motiari in the dork* Both can repair 
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the einbaiikmetit of a iidd, both can jnin in spreading briLshi^wd over a 
clearing. 

A motJari can pnt her hand to a plough and help her chelik to the lotig 
labour of the ftinow. Bbe can go with lier dielik to the forest for wood 

and she can help him mtty tt, 
but she uLost not use an aice, 
though she may break bits of 
wood iTith her htknds or feet. 
She may nnt kill aitv^hing, yet 
she can join the beat for smal] 
game and she may a trap m 
tbc river and Iraie wuter tmi so 
that the boys can catch the 
Jlsh* But she must not use a 
bow und arrow^ or a knife, or 
thrust the plunge-traps into 
the water. 

A raotiari, once she is 
mature^ must not sleep on a 
madmn to watch the fields. 
She must ne\ner go with^ boy 
to sleep there—if she does a 
tiger wall shake it and perhaps 
kill tirem both. In pome 


Fro. 1^. BiiroF cff i4/ira5cd for eutriog villages, she may cow-dung 

und pknfng wood the thrashing-lioor, provided 

Lcn^fh of ufris^t 9" it Is of her own clan^ but she 

cannot thrash with her feet, or 
winnow the grain f roni a fan though she may do it with her hands. She most not 
sow sccd.4 of rice or milletp though she does sometirues sow beana and vegetables. 

The niotiari gatlier m^un flowers with the bo^i;; they collect myrabolams* 
and extract oil* Very' important, tliey take food to the boys whiLe U»y are 
wtsrking in the fields, Tlus b a constant motive of romance in folk-talcs. 

The inotiari may attend a funeral and most of the festhmls. At the SCew 
Eating ceremonies they prejKire the plates and cups for the feasts and are 
eager spectators of the oeremouiea. They dance at most festivals with the 
lx>>*s. Hut I know of no Muria women Siraha-medimns or GtmiaHlivTncrs, 
though tbe-se are not unknown in Gihattisgarh* I am told, boweveT, that 
there is a female Sira ha of Fendrawandiii iii Oudabera, and there is a tradition 
tlint in former times it w^as the women who sacrifieed to the gods. ^ In those 
dny^, lliey' used to ait the tail iusteud of the head and the bird or animal 
inirteadof dvdng would escape. Men soon got annoyed at this and soidp You 
women do not know how to do it* from now we will sacrificeT^reii then 
began to ctit ofl the heads of the birds and animats and the sacrifiocs were 
complete, ■'rhis is why wonnm do not eat the head of any bird or animal 
nfleied to tbc gods. They said to their huslmndSp'' Now the head is vours 
ours IS the tail "** 


There are nut many absolute taboos. A man must not husk grain or grind 
it* He must not wash ivonien's clothes or w'ear them—except at night. Girls 
must not w‘ear bo}-s* turbans and dothes except on ceuemonial <iccasions. 

^ On the whole, Muria economy provi{les manv opporttmitfes for boys and 
girls to work together in the open air. This is one reasop wbv their relation fi 
remam so fresh and bealthv. 
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THREF. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TRIBE 

L TiU- ClAX 

A N' «labtjrAte ilirietLi5.ion of th* dan M’Steni of the Hiifia would be out of 
plac^ and not ^^ery proStable^ for it is to brioj^ any kind of 

ordet otit nf the confusion into which that s\^^teni hji*^ falleti in modern 
times. Bnt sonjc neornmt of the chms ftnd their niles must be given^ for the_v 
are of real importance to the children in the "^hotnl and a bt-each of the clan- 
niles may merit not only the ^T&n^eance of the Departed but se\^e pniiishinetit 
from the leadei^ of the ghotnl and of the tribe. The clans reflate the alisofh- 
ing question of marriage and the still more absorbing rehtlionships of cheUk 
and tnotiurf. Their distributton directs to some extent the annual dandng 
e^cpedilions. The dan festi't'ahs are among the most exciting and cnlomfiil 
incidents in the ghntnl^s life. 

T will therefore hriefly ontlinc the chm systetn—though it must be remetobered 
that it 13 not really a s.VTdeni—and I will then give a few stories about the 
origin of these clans and finally an account of the rules and customs that are 
obserro:!. 

The dan system of the Muria is now greatly confused. Tn the old 
it seems pro^ble that lire iohabited territory' of north Bastar was divided 
up among tlie difTereTit clans of ^raria and Muria, and each had its own parti- 
cnlat hhum oi dati area. In each bhum there was a spiritual capital caUi^ the 
pen-nnsmr or pen-kara. Here lived the dan-go<l or Anga with the dan-priest 
to tend him and metUate between him and 1^ kinsmen. Here they came for 
the diief festivals of the j\nga; here tliey brought their dead and erected 
theh" nJEnbifs * liere they gathered for the special ponchuyat that discussed 
offences against the dan laws. 

Tmce.s of this organijjition esdst, hut the increase of population^ the occu- 
liatirin of vast new tracts of land, tlie scattering of the donsnieii in all direcrinits 
lias destroyed the dear pattern of former daj-s, ^Cauy Muria have never 
visited their pen-mwar, many arc living in ifhiim that rcatly belong to other 
danSp most dans have Mifm rights in villages that arc widely apart. There 
are no longer compact clan areas p vaid in every village—though eadi ts regordi^l 
as the hhnm of some special dan—there live mcmber^i of several other clan*. 

It was tliis fact, of course, that made the ghotuJ, in it? Muria form, possible. 
Among the Kill Maria^ where the old ono^^Lm-to-oinfr-village system strll 
sundves,*^ gjrts are not allowed to share the dormitory with the boys becau-se 
of the obvious danger of dan inccM. 

The Muria, then, preserve the old traditions but ui a confused and <lisoixterly 
WAV- IMany dan* haw more Uian one p^-rm'ar and several g6>ds. The 
Naitaitii clan, for example, has spiritual headquarteTS at Klratfeagaonj 
KalHuiga, Chingnar and Sirpnr; the Po^'ami clan worshiiis Sauifath Dokara-— 
an Anga—at Sirsi, as well as Rudha Pen at Lanjom and Chingiiar. The 
Dhiinva dan has a clan-god. Sfm Ktiar, at Meta^vand and another^ Rudlia 
Dokara—an Anga—at Ki^rka^on. The Son clan wntships Budha Pen at 
Chinguar. Kara Hurra at Goranji and l-alit Knar at Ck»nna. 

In each case, however, there is one andent prn-rawaff to which the more 
orthodox elders of the tribe go when they can and wfbere they wdl have their 
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erected. This belief in the whether origiml ar ^opted 

as a resiiit of immigration mid settlement, is stiU suffidently alive to eitcite 
serious quarrels. It was a depute over the pghts to a alsn-hhim that bes^an 
the deadly fetid between the sorcerer ^Singlu and the people of Almer.^ Most 
df the uibahitiitLts of Aimer belong to the Kaudo dan {which lias its pen-r^ar 
at Kbarkagaon} and they consider tliat the place is Kaudo-AAMi* since they 
first Settled there. Eut Singlu is a Karanga. One day he said to the Rlaudo 
priest, * Let me erect memorial stones in 3t>tir village; then my ancestors will 
livnc here and will help me and my family *. But the priest painted out tliat the 
headquarters of the ^ranga dan was at Kokori. * If you bring yotir ancestors 
to this village, onr gods wall be neglected/ he said and refused to give him 
any hhum^ 

There was a similaT CDii£iet at Bandopal. The hktim here also belongs to 
the Kaudo dan wliich has erected a number of menhirs. l^Iembers of the 
Gaufie dan, which stands in the aAomaima rdatiotisliip to the Kaudo, deinamled 
a share of the hhum, probably because it was more convenient for them than 
to go to Kliarkagaon. After many quarrels and a long dispate^ the Kaudo 
people agreed to let the Gande clan erect its meohir^ williiii their hhvm 
temtor>% and they even made a Gaude Gaka assistant to the chief Kando 
Bhtim-Gaita (priest of the soil). Bnt many of the Katido clansmen objected 
to this and stopped erecting nicnbii^ at Bandopal, going instead to Kharkagaon 
(where indeed they ought always to have gone). In the end the Gaude people 
decided to gj^-e up erecting lueuhirs at all beiause of the e^rpense, and ga^-e 
back the land to the £hudo daiir 

The dans fall roughly into five phintries, which are generally called by 
the Hindi word for 'race', vam. There is the Nag%-ans or Serpent Race, 
which includes a number of brother-dans, most of which have the cobm as 
tbdr totetn and cannot marry among themsdves- the KacMiimvans or the 
Tortoise Race, the ^kravans or the Goat Race, the Baghvans or the Tiger 
Race and the Bodinliikvnn^ or the Fish Race. 

All tlie clans within one phratr^^ arc dMdhhiti, or bnotbecs, to one another, 
and all the members of each clan are daddbfmi to each other. The ^wnrd used 
to desmbe the relation of a clan into which you can marry your daughter is 
akorndma, a combination of the words ako, which means a man's mother's 
father, daughter's son and daughter's daughter (all of whom will belotig to 
a different clan in a different phratry) and iqJntii, which mean-s a man's mother's 
brother, his father-in-law and hb wife's brother's son (who wiU again, of cour^, 
be members of different dans), 

A chclik or niotiflri, tlicr^ore, who is .seeking dther amomns advmiture 
or permanent domestic telationship, ^ to turn to nicmbers of the akomdma 
elans. Fortunately, owing to the wide distribution of the population, them 
are nearly always members of t^uch dans in one's own ghottd or near at hand. 

Before going on to describe the origin of the claiis and tlie special niJes that 
Kow&m them, I wuH give in tabulated form a list of clans with their totons. 
It is not woTtfi whcle adding to this an acjcount of the terrttojy as 

thb is too scattered and disorganized; the same is true of the clon-Eods and 
pen-rm^r, * 

It wBl be noticed that hi addition to the phratry tt>tem each dan has its 

own totem which h sonictimes different. The Sori dan has tltrwi different 
totems. 


^ See p. 204. 
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ClAN 


CLAN 

TOTEM 


rfcr (Coftfa) Phrairy 


Bu^-i 

Bullock 

Maravi 

Goat 

Dhurwa 

Goat 

Kassi Maravi 

Kassi tree 

Duga 

Cobra 

Etikul Maravi 

Sbe-goat 

Kalo 

Cobra 

Nei Kunoti 

Dog 

Karanga 

Wild budalo 

Nuiuti 

Cobra 

Raudo 

Coat and bon^ 

Partabi 

Goal 


The Kaihkim {ToH&is^] Phratry 


Kawacbi 

Tortoise 

Parebapi 

Tortoise 

Rontm 

TojJoise 

Poyaini 

Tortoise 

Markami 

Tortoise 

Tekami 

Tortoise 

Nattami 

Tortoise and dog 




The Bakta Phrairy 


Gaude 

Goat 

Ori 

Goat 

Kariumii 

Goat 

Uiktt 

Kossi tr ee 

Komm 

Goat 

Wadde 

Goat and 

Rimjami 

(haat 


kassi tree 


Tht Bagh [Tiger] Phratry 


Sort 

T^r, buffalo and bod fisli 


Wadder 

Buffalo 




The liodmiKk [Fidt) Phratry 


Halami 

Bod fish 

Kulnanii 

Rassi tree 

Hurpuiidi 

Bod fish 

Kunioti 

Kumot bird 

Kachlami 

Kossi Ifee 

Usendi ^ 

Uid bird 


I have ^mewbat tuliitnuiLy the into thc?^ Bve phratiies^ 

thouj^h we mtist not suppose tltat thb b how Uw IMuria usually tbuiks of them* 
In each area be is only concerned with the relatively small minibcr of dims 
in his own neighbouibood. When Dhanuram* my Useiidi assktant fmni 
iiortb-vrtsst NamjTmpur, Wi^nt to Kondogaon T^iJ, the Kuhrami and other 
related dans did not recognize him as one of themselves* for they had never 
heard of the Usendi—whidi is a great dan of the Abujhmar and north-west 
Bostar, 

^ Rasseh oad lUfoM put the Uttadi dim In tlie Eaditiimvim*. Op. ch., VoL HI^ 
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There are ntber dans i^bidi I have not been able to fit into the seheiae of 
phratrie^—the Hurra, rkn with its dan-g^xl Ijogo Miudial at SeiuiugaoE^ the 
Karati with its at Phuiiderj the %^etti which has tlie liiard as its totem 
and the Kodovetti which ha-s the tuongoo^. These* of couTSe* fit into the 

scheiue of ezitoindifM and dadabhai 






relationships of their own neighbouj- 
IidcmL 

There are not nrniy sooga about 
the dans* I give one Jtiorift Phtn 
From Hrpnri. 

Those wbo Idndb fire in the field 
are boys of tJie Uika clan. 

How strong the Hika boys 
ate! 

Tho^ who make a hoanh with 
brinjals from the Pamra's 
house are boys of the Maravi 
clan. 

Those w ho sit on a gate and call 
It a horse ate boyja of the 
Mamvi dan* 

How strong the Mnravi 
boys are! 

TJioae who build a hearth of 
pig's d^^pings are boy's of the 
H^mi dan. 

Those who sit to dean their 
teeth with a twig are boj's 
of the f-IaJatid dan. 

How strong the RolaTiii 
are I 

Titose who blow the bulfalo imni 
are boys of the Halanii elan. 

Those who throw fine rice on 
the road are bo>^ of the 
HaJiLini daoi. 

How strong the Jlalami 
boys are I 


n. Tas Oeicin the Clans 

Many of the dana derive their origin from some historic journey in the 
courseof which a dver had to be erosaed. Others have local and special reasaiis 
lor Uieir ongin. 

This legend of crossing a livci is known thtoughoiii central India, ^ifany 
Gotid> Baiga and Agaria trace tlieir clans and the attaebnient of those dans 
to certain toten^ freua tbia.i In Muria mythology we are sonietiim^ told 

1 CbmpsTc, for «tch tal» In the Ontrnt Ftwincei olom:, RusgcH anil HlraloJ. op. dt. 
Vd. Ill, pp- Gti^oa. op. dt., p. C G. Ct Tr^ndi, Grammar 0 /CToqdrjMidniif! 

1019b VdL ij, pp. SG.; Klwin, Tk^ A^gAtiA, p. yj; M P. iiumakiir, "Totemtim mmma Uui 
Gooda'p Man in India, VeL XX ( 194 ^^ PP and ijji. : Cmtm of India, Vk I, 
Part m n, p. 77 Itlw Gnnd crafgratfaig hum Fhnijhu cxom tlie CLon^kl rivtf in fhxdl. 
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that tMii fii^t gTtrat piifncy Wiis 11m c^jniing of Lingo with kb brolbcrs to the 
earth. Thb w the AJor vcRion of the talc. 

At the begiiioing of the world, after Lhigo and lib brothers had put 
the earth in ordeJj heaping up a mountain here and hollowiDg out a 
liver there* the earth b^an to weep crying^ ^Therc hftio one to 
or worship me". But Lingp fund hb brothers said, not dbtre^ 
yourself, we will go to find a priest for yon ^ 

Then Lingo took bb brothers to L^njhi and Dhiundn. lu Lanjhi 
Raja Naitnni ^vas li\dDg. He had sevxm sous and sev^u daughters. 
Lingo came to thcni and said,' The eaxth b ready in the Middle World 
and we liave come to take yon there". When they heard thatj Raja 
Naitam and Raja Matknm with their sous and daughters and thdr 
subjects, Sori, ^wachi, PoyamI, Knkrami and KaudOi $et out with 
Lingo and his brotJiers to tlie Middle World. Raja Xaitani and Raja 
Markam had many possessions and they travelled more slowly, laggitag 
behind the others. 

After a time they coLine to a great river, Lbgo and his brothersi 
said to thetnselveSi "We are gods and can cross without difiictdty, but 
how are these hnmau beings to get over i " On the bank tall grass was 
growing and ]>iiigo and hb brothers itrade it into a rope and stretched 
it across the river. The subjects clung to the rope and got across, 
but they were jealotis of the two Rajas svbo wore conujig behind and, 
once they W'cre safely on the far bank, they cut the rope. Then Raja 
Markam and Raja Hartam not knowing that the grass was cut began 
to cross, bnt under their weight the rope went down and they sank up 
to their necks in the middle of the river aod stood there weeping. The 
datidiii fish, who b the king of all the creatures that live in water, heard 
the sound and sent a toitobe to save them, and since then the Markaini 
and Naitami honour the tortoise as their god. 

At last the whole party reachtrt! the Middle World* Raja Kaitam 
and Raja Stlarknia had brought their catUe with them, and they ofieied a 
black calf to Mother Earth and pleased her greatly, Thes are the old 
priests of the Earth. All the gods have ooine from J^jbbDhanuLi 
except Danteshwari and Maoli, who came from Warangul* 

There are endless verdnns of thb tak. In Lanjora a member of the Kaitami 
clan said that. 

At the beginning of the world a brother and sbter on their wsy to 
a certain village enme to a great river. The sister went ahead and 
reached the other side. Then a flood came down and the boy was kft 
behind. Each wept on opposite sides of the Ktreani, Then came a 
tortoise and asked the bay why be was weejimg. \Vh^m he told 
hb storj'p it took him oo its baci: and Isegan to swim across. Half way 
across, the tortoise sank, but as the boy was drowning a dog caine from 
the far bank where the sbter was standing and swam ant to hiiii. He 
c&ngbt the dog's tail and was drugged to safely. 

Tliis story obviously attempts to explain how it is that the Naitami dan^ 
which b named after the dog {rii!f is the Gondi word for dog) yet honours 
the tortoise as its toteni. Many Naitami, however, have a special reverence 
for the dog as well. 
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Another ver^' conimon varialaoM of the legend Is that told by the Hifito 

When the firat twelve brothers came to Eaatar from Wamag^. they 
amic to a gTe:it river and decided tci kavc thftir inidday in^l bcior^ 
cfossinE. - Six of the brothers said, river may flood; let m eat 
our f(«d qtiicHy * and they miaed tlielr rice with vi^ater, ate it ami went 
ahead. The other six mixed ghee in the rice instead of water “d 
took a long time to cook. As they were waiting for it to be ready the 
river came down in flood and, imable to cross, they sat on the bank 
and wept. Then came a tortoiiie and asked them what was the nmtter. 
When they told thek story, the tortoise said, "Will ynii worshrp me 
and never eat my people if I take you over ^' They swore to do so 
and the tortoise eairied them across on its hack, and ever since these 
six brothers honour it as Barn Pen. in Dangar, Bara Pen used to go 
from place to place in tbe form'of a tartal^e. 

Other dans ate oanpected wnth the trod fish.^ 'Mcmbtra of the Halaitii clan 
at {lonna described haw, 

Tliere was a great tank in the Jungle and belaw it was a village. The 
people of that village thought that if the batiks were to break tJiQ' 
would all be drowned and they decided to make a channel to carr^- the 
water awav in nnolher direction. Hearing this Kana Pen came to 
the place and camped below the tank, ' 1 wiU break the bank.’ he sail 
to bimself. By lus magic he put all the ^turia to sleep and then broke 
the banks and the water poured out. Kami Pea saved himself by 
dinging to the root of a tree, but as the water poured over him the 
bod fish came, angry aud saj-ing, 'I will eat one of the eyes of whoever 
has dried up my tank', it caught Kaua Pen and ate one of his eyes and 
since then Kaua Pen has been one’eyed. Since that day we worship 
him and with him we worship the bod fish in order to stop it eating his 
other eye. 

Another caan which in certain places hononrs the bod fish is the iSori. At 
Masora members of this dan had a slightly difFercnt version of the story. Here 
they regarded Kaua Bod as a man. 

The people of the village went to a nearby river to make a bridge. 
They had iron spades, but Kaua made a wooden one. When the others 
began to out the stones, Kana sat idly on the bank. The others got 
tired, but the bridge wa.4 not yet ready and they shouted to Kaua,'Now 
come and work yonisell*. ^ be took his wooden spade and began 
to dig. As they watched him the otbere said to themseh-es, ’ If we 
kill this man and tluow him in the riv'er, then the bridge wfll soon be 
ready'. When lie heard them Kaiin jumped into the river and was 
carried away by the water. A great fish enught him and ate one eye. 
After that kuna Bod turned into a fish iind we haw worslupptd him 
as a god. 

The fieri clan is actually the tiger elan (rori means tiger in Gondi), but it Lt 
oinnected with bees and buffak^ os well as with UgeTS and bod fish. In 


^ The bod U n^nt^cd ^ smtcLiiUj in Ohliiittbii^iirli lf> oftcQ cii>ixip{3.fed 

ft diutikcll Kftiiir. Skff* JL li. HuoIaI, ' Why kewat Wacufin m Block', Tiu tndiaH Anii- 
fwory, VqL I*X Pr 35 h 
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Kari3di(Mlra, a mcitiber of this dan <lje£cnbed haw his imjcestors were bom 
from a tigmss: 

Two chfldfen wen? bom: one brother was a tiger, one was a human 
being. When the boy grew op, one day he was going to the fields 
with eleven other men, A tiger came by and ashsd each in turn,' Who 
are you}' Bach of them, koowing that the tiger would not Hll its 
own child, said, 'I am Son' and it spared them. When it came to 
the real Sori boy it was angry and said, 'You can't all be Sort" and ate 
ViiiTt Ever since we have been angry with the tiger that betrayed ns, 
and when a tiger ta killed we pnt an egg and a pice in its mouth. 

In Sidhawand 1 recorded yet another story of the origin of the Sori clan* 

The twelve Sori brothers went to get honey in the forest, The tree 
where bees lived stood beside a stream and the shadow of the hive 
could be seen in the water. Eleven of the hrqthera se ein g the 
shadow in the water tried to reach it, but they fell in and were drowned. 
The twdfth brother looked up and saw the hive; so he dimbed the tree 
and got the honey* In this way the Sori dan into beiug. 

In Cheribera the Haravi dan trace their origm to an inddent in Chingnar, 

In Chingnar a Harar dilg a well but could not reach water* Presently 
a tortoise came out of the wdl and e\^ryone said, "It must be a god\ 
Then the tortoise came to the ^tnar in a dream saying,' I am Barn Fen, 
T will give you. ™ter in your wdJ and a son to your wife if you worship 
meThe next day the Itlamr took a goat to offer to the tortobe but 
it refused the sacrifi^ ^yiugp 'I must have a a>w\ This the Marar 
refused to give* So the tortoise ^id,' I will stay no more with you, 
1 will go to the Muria'. The Mtuia gave the tortoise a cow and thus 
became Mamvi (for Bara Pen came to them from the house of the 
Marar), but because the Marar offered a goat, the Maravi do not eat goat. 

Other Stories throw light on the way in which some dans possibly did 
orighiate—-^Jirough dreams and the divisions of famliinsas well as by migration 
In Silati viffagOp the Naitami told us that. 

Long ago an old Muria widow Uved with her son. When the boy 
was old enough he was married, but the next day he died and they 
broke the girl's bangles. The girl and her mother-in-law were weephig 
bitteiSvp hut at last the husband to the girl in a dream saying, 

'Woi^ihip me as Dnika Deo, and I wiU go on being your hiisb^d% 
The next day she made offerings to Dnlha Deo and from that time he 
used to come doily to her by night till a son wu^ conceived and born* 
The elders of the village came to the ^l and asked wliose child it was. 
M have been to no one/ said the girl, "It is the child of Duiha Deo/ 
They were all Laughing at her when the dead boy came out of the bouse 
and they realbsod that it reaUy was Dulhn Deo who had given the child. 
So wc Naitanii cnli ourselv^ riindiks van^ (bom of a widow) and our 
women do not wear bangles, 

Finm the aamc place I recorded a story expUdning why the Nadnmi and 
the Po^mui^ though both having the tortoise as their totem and both being 
descended from the same parentSp can yet intermarry in some village: 

During a great famine, a Foyami was dying nf hunger and went to 
a Kaitomi'a house to beg for food. The Naitanu said/Thefe is no food 
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here, I cqn give you nothing^ But the Foyuiei suid/At least keep my 
daughter to work in your koti^ and give me a little food". So the 
Naitami fed him and kept the daughter in payment. When the time 
earoe for redeeming the girl the Poyami had tso money, so the Naitami 
kept the girl aud married her. From that gjrl there was bom a daughter 
who was Naitarui and from her brother there was a son who was Toy ami. 
These two marriedp for the g?rl was d^dk-biihini to the ho>% 

HI. CiA-S Roles 

Every dan has its own distinctive regulations based often on some luddent 
in the story of its origin, ofteUn too^ on something that bos happened, probably 
really happenedp to a member of the ckui. 

The fij^t rule is^ of cotirse, the obviotiii odc ; that no one may marn- within 
the dan or a member of a dan that is related as duddMm. Momuges can 
only take place between dans that stand in the rdatioiisliip to 

one another. 

The second rule is that members of a dan must avoM injury to the 
totem animat or plant, must not eat it, and must usually give 

it some spedal honour or worship. In many dana, when the totem anermi 
dies, the members observe montuing just as they w'ouki if a human being of 
thdr o^vn dai^ had dibd^ 

Thirdly, there are a number of special rules such as that forbidding the 
membeTS of the Kaitami clftn to wear bangles. 

Among the food rules, some are clear enough. None of the members of the 
Bakravuns or Goat phratry may eat goat^s meatn We liavc seen that there 
is an added reason for this among the Maravi because, in the ston' of thdrorigin, 
the ^larar from whose house the tortoise cinigmtcd oUered it a goat. Whtfn. 
a goat dies the Maravi perform funerary rites for h; they will not even touch 
the vrater from which a goat bus dmt^ This rule is taken very- gerinusly. 
Twenty years ago in Palari one Bhoira Haram ate goat's fle^ by mistake 
and died of it, his throat swelling and choking him, Rnghtmath Maravi also 
ate it by aeddent^ but he sacriheed a pig ^ Mati Pen and o buffalo to Bara 
Pen and was saved, though his brother died. In Koudagaon a man of the 
Partabi sept ate a goat and was veT>" ill. He was exeummunicated and only 
readmitted to the tribe after paying a heavy fine. 

The members of the Kachbhnvans or Tortoise phratry avoid eating the 
tortobe and worship it. The Kaitami clan in addition to honouring the 
tortoise revere the dog, which they regard as thdr elder brother. Memt^rs of 
the Sdri or Tiger phratry, however, have a btifEulo totenip since members of 
the dan consider that they were betrayed by the tiger who ate the original 
member of their dan. But the)^ still refuse to kill n tiger^ and when one is 
kUkd they perform fnnfiraiy" rites for it. 

Members of the Kagvutis or' Serpent phratry are supposed to i>e immune to 
the bite of the cobra, but some of the meml^rs of this phratry also honour 
other animals^ For example, the Karanga has the wild bnffala as its totem 
and the Nei Nuroti has the dog. 

Members of the Usendi dan which, being a Hill Maria cLau^ does not fit 
easily into any of the Muria phratrics, do not eat the firi bird. The Kaudo 
sept has to avoid the horse! its members may not ride a horse or toudi it. If 
a horse 12 tied in front of a Kando house, it goes mad or dies. The Komia 
sept never cut down a ka.s£i tree» nor do they eat its leaves as vegetables. 
TJiey must not cook roti with oil, and at the New Eating cereniouies they 
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must not cook at all but must gat tkpir food from otham. If they 

do cook in tbeir bouses a tiger will kill their 

A similar rule applies to members of the Po;v'am] clan, who haw beeu for- 
bidden by their daii'god to cook in their own hniises at Diwali. Once an old 
nraji broke the rule and his nattle died. The Poyaxui &cpt must not eat 
cartioa^ though a cadet bmucb, the Bnsar Fayami^ nuiy. Long ago n Poyanii 
ate a dead cock and died of it+ Randa PeOp who is the same as Dulha Hleog, 
has forbidden it. The Poyami are so particular about this avoidance of carrion 
that they must not use even grain or fruit that has fallen of its own accord 
to the ground or they will lose Uieir eyesight; if a gourd falls down or if rice 
falls from a basket or bin, they roust not use it but must give it away to souieone 
else. The grandfather of the Pujari of Karanji broke this rule and was 
supematurally blinded as a ptmishmeut. 

The Kuhrami clan must not eat cocks and they ate said to place a small 
image of a cock on the forehead of a bridegroom at a marriage, 

I have already noted the fact that Xaitami women cannot wear bangles. 
If they do^ it is belie’^'ed that a snake will wind round the wrist or that the arm 
will swell until the bangle is broken, and both husband and wife will die. 
So when members of this sept go to perform the betrothal ceremony they do 
not give bangles, as- is usual, to the future bride, Tlie NaJtami frcM|uently 
marry tbe POyami, and after a Poyami girl h engaged to a Xattanu boy sbe 
also ^ves itp wearing bangles eveu before she h married. 

This custom derives from the story that has already been given. It was 
said in Sihiti that cumy years ago when a boy and girl were almt up together 
in tbe bouse on the last night of their wedding and the boy took his wife to 
bed for the drst time, a snake coiled itself round her wrist. The boy hastily 
promised to break the bangles in its honour and tbe snake went awa>\ 

A wife, of courscp changes her dan to that of her husband after marriage 
and even, in many cases^ after betioth^. Ouoe the nng-cowric has been 
placed in the Pot of the I>eparted of her father's house a girl is regarded as 
having made compensation to her own ancestors for her desertion of their 
clan, and is now a memher of her husband's clan, SomeLimes she even gjoes 
for festivals^ espedulU" those of the dan-godj, to her future hnsband's house 
instead of reumining with her nwu family. She is now free to eat her old 
totem animal and generally some opportunity is taken after the marriage 
to enable her to do this. B^ore she does so a few drops of liquor or a coconut 
are offered to her own ancestors to ensure that they will not be offended. 

Adoption is uncommon among the MuriSp but it mdsU. Where a baby is 
adopted from a family belonging to another daUp the child^s clan and totem 
is changed—unless it is a sister's son. There is a small ceremony for the 
ebauging of the clan: offerings are made to the dan-god and the Departed 
and a feast of pork and liquor is given to the viUsge. After this the child 
take5 bis new father^s chm and anccstois aa his own. 


IV. The Family 

Such, vnery briefly, is the system into which the chelik mnj motLiii must 
adjust their lives^ But can n chdik marry any girl of the tribe provided she 
belongs to an dan ? As in the rest of India, the Mtiria regard certain 

relatioiis as standing in a forbiddeu relationship r with otheiS there is the 


^ See p. i£7, 
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fullest freedom to joke and even td intrigue; with yet others marriage b almost 
obligatory* 

A boy obviously cannot mnTTy relatives of the itiiier dide or any of his 
dassifiqatnry 'aunts' or 'nieqea^ He is strictly forbidden tonmrry bis 
elder sisttrp hb mothcr-ia-laWp hb younger brother s wife or widow and any 
other woman in a parallel relation tn thein. There h no objectioo to hb 
mairying his grandmother nr granddaughter even when they me in the direct 
line of rebtiDnship. A few cases are known of men marrying thdr great-aimts 
or grand-meoes. 

As we shall see presently^ the great majority of Muria marriages are of the 
CToss-consio type and are celebrated between a boy and hb motter^s brother's 
daughter or bis father's sister's daughter, or wdtb girb in the same dassibtatory 
relatiouship to him os these, 

Thioughont Tndb certain rebtions are regarded as standing in a privileged 
position to each other. They have liceuce to tau^ and jofee with each other, 
generally in a rather vulgar unmner, and in some cases sexual relatioEiu between 
them ane not very severely condemned. 

The Miiria have their own S 3 ^ 1 jem of jnkiDg relationships. As a result of 
the common cniss-cciiiaiii marriages* a eheliJe has special Ucunce to joke 
and flirt with hb mnthcr*a brother*s daughter or bb father's sister's 
daughter [both mandari in Gondi). A motiasi on be equally free with her 
father's sister*8 son or her motherV brother's son (both oidiirryo in Gondi). 
Tius freedonip however, only lasts so long as they are not engaged to be maiTied. 
Should such on armngement be made the joking Telationship dianges into 
one of avoidance p for a girl must never have amihing to do with lier 
betrothed. 

So long os these cousins are not engaged, however, they have many jokes 
together* A boy is at liberty to catch bold of the girl's breasts and he may 
have intercourse with her. If be sees her going to tiie river to w^ash her 
ciotbes at the ^d of her catamenia! period* he is free to shout to her, " Are 
you ofi to polish it and take off the rust ? What are yotir phms for tonight ?' 
Or again "How long was the bank of the lake broken ?' The girl ip turn often 
teases her boy-oousin by accusing htm of having relations with hb own sbter: 
'I saw you with her; you'll have to pay a fioCp or if you donT youll have to 
marry her*. 

An unde s^ds m a joking rdationsbip to all hb nieces e^rcejjt the daughters 
of hb own sister. For e^mple, a man and hb uncle^s daughter's daughter 
arc in thb relationship. 

As ebewheue in Indla^ a w'otnau and her husband's younger brothers or a 
man and bb wife^s 3 rounger sbters arc apedatly privileged. So cue grand¬ 
mother and grandson or gfandfathex and granddairghtcr. A hoy may say to 
hb gfondmotherp 'Once you arc dead 1 will eat beef in your hoaour; i 
will go daadag in front of you with a drum; why don't you die quickly 
so tliat I can gel a good feast ?* And she leplieSp 'If I die you will 
to ?pend a lot of money, you will have to get rice, you will have to bring 
sever^ tins of liquor, so what good will it be? ‘ A grandfather always flirlS 
and jokes with hb granddaughter. Sometimes he says to her husb^uid, 
' How dare you sleep with my wife ? You will have to ^ve me the brido-price 
for her*, and so on. 

The connexiou between a nian (drtror) and his elder brother's wife (angs) 
b the central theme of the Tango legend. Thb Idnsliip b more than a mere 
joking relatiou; it b often one of deep mtnance. A GhotuJ Pata iLLustrate^ the 
kind of humour that passes between Uiem. 
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Dfitar: O Aitg^p the gmd is made of broken rice. 

Ange: O my Bewar, where are yon going today ? 

Dmar: Today 1 am not going aa5^1]ere 
For I have to my btilbcks. 

Tomorrow 1 go to anotlier land to trade, 

Ang^: I too will go with you to dn^e the bden bullocks. 

D€iPaT: Bon*! come with me, for ail know bow we stand to one auotbcr. 
Those who do not know us will call us brother and sister^ 

And when they call us that we shaU be ashamed. 

The retatioTis bcti^'cen $amdhi and mmyihin are generally of eio amiable^ 
coarse and humorous nature. For men tliis is a drinking rat he r than a 
joking felatioii.nMp* and all their lives wheacTOr they meet they regard it as an 
excuse for a bottle. The women, spedally as they get older, are more obscene 
in their conversation. The>' catdi bold of each other's br^aisfe, stick feathers 
into the priii^te parts and exchange the coarsest jokes. 

The place where this joking and fun most commonly occurs us at a luaixiage. 
^ There is no purdah in a house of matriage/ Everybody feels free to fool 
about; no one is going to be oOended I everyone is slightly drunk. 

V, SUMHAAY 

The dan and the fomily dominate and oontml Muria social life^ NdtMng 
reveals mote dearly the extent of this domination than the fact that nut of 
2000 marriages examined noi fewer than lygg w'cre of the cross-ooustn 
and, in spite of every temptation to the contrary, 1884 out of 20OO boys married 
according to their parents' wishes. This could only happen in a society which 
had a strong regard for tt3 own organizatian and laws. 

The clan system retains its vitality both as an exegamous unit and as a 
means of organiring its metnbem round the dhn-god and the memon' of the 
Departed. Clan festi^Tfds re mai n great and notable occasionSn. The dan 
system, as a study of marriage statistics win show, cDntinues to regulate 
betrothal and marriage. The samdhi relationship, as may be seen m eve^ 
song and story, continues to be of the first importance. Clan traditions still 
regulate funetm'^ rites and memorial customs. Totemisni is less iuiportant* 
but is still far from moribund. The whole complex of ideas and customs is 
greatly confused, but the very confusion is perhaps a sign of its vitalit],'. 


CHAPTElt FOUS 


THE COURSE OF MURIA LIFE: 
CHILDHOOD 

1. Pregkanct asd Bturn 


Bt4rka la java undana btdur galia \« tnak ddvita. It drinks gruel front a 
gourd, but hida among the bamboos. A baby, drinfcing at thcs britast 
and swinging in a bamboo basloet.—Mima riddle 

EEGNANCY so dreaded in the ghotul is desired at home. Sterility 



does not seem to be very common—out of the 3000 cases studied only 


JL 150 were c h i ldl ess—but a married couple withotit children are alwavs 
miserable. 

The Muria attribute steriltty to various causes. One is a purely phj'sical one. 
■1 have no child', said the CbaUd of Korendn, 'though I go to my wife every 
day. There may be plenty of rain, but unless there is warmth in the ground 
to help the seed to grow, there is no harvest. ’ A former Sirdar of Pupgaon 
attnbuted his sterility to the fact that'perhaps I do not know how to copulate 
properly'. Wives sometimes say their childlessness k because their husbands 
have ‘ wast^ all their seed by scattering it in the ghotul fields 

Others give a supernatural reason. At a marriage a witch mav slip some 
evil magic into tte bride's dress or hair when she puts tita oft her forehead. 
A jealous motiari whose' husband ‘ has been married to another girl mayperfonn 
spells to stop her supplanter from lealktng the fullest joys of marriage. Tine 
Constable of ^hideiiaj sard that Marnlcalca hleo or IGottdi Xleo was the cause of 
the trouble. ' He stopped my wife having a diild for four years. Then we 
promi^d him a pig, a goat and five chtdeens and a child was bom.' 

Sterility is always a cause of quarrels and disagreements in the borne. Hus¬ 
band and wife each accuse the other of being at fault. A fomicr Sirdar of 
Sr^iua said, We went to each other for seven years till we were w'eary, and 
stUl there was no child; every time my wife's period be^pn, she abused me 
saying, "Are you a man ? Haven't you any strength ?Arid I used to feel 
miserable and ashamed.' On the other hand, out of the 2000 marriages 
exammed, none of the few divorces were attributed to this cause, 

A girl is bom in nine months, a boy in ten. 'A takes a ^cat deal out 
of the mother.' Yet w™en itfvn suffering-gwfaM (tattooing), (inter¬ 

course), and paidan (child-bcanng). But Muria men seem to do all they can 
to spare the mother. During pregnancy Intercourse must cease after the fifth 
month. InterconrHe is not generally resumed lor a year after child-birth for 
If you sow seed m wet ground, a harvest is certain' and it is important to 
space confinements properly. After a year,' when the wife feels an itching for it 
sbe herwlf goes to Ue with her husband'. But in some places, in Mot and 
Bmma for example, I was told that intercourse began agatn after six months 
Md at Kalmn^ that a man goes to his wife when their child first snifies* 



But most Muria regard a womM m phj-sically unattractive during the tuier 


and healthy. The Tiger Birth alw comes after three yearn to a woman ^ 
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fqll figure and the child is 'fine as a young tigerThe Hare Birth, howevef, 
occim after only eighteen months, and the rhild ifl weak and sickly. The 
Erog Birth, after twelve numths, is also bad for the child. In the Lizazd Birth, 
when the diild lesembles a lizard, there is an interval of three years, but the 
TTi^th” is herself weak and her breasts secrete insuRident nourishment. 

When a girl suffers from meDorrhagia she has a Green Lizard Birth, 
and the <’><i1d is weak, bat the ofkprmg of Mother Birth, when the fiefitxl 
begins and ends punctually, is vigorous. 

Once the mothfir is pregnant she is subject to the usual routine and taboos, 
though generally I think an increase of restrictiona at this titoc is due to Hindu 
influenoe.* The Muria woman's moveiticnts are not greatly oontmllcd, but she 
must not dimb a tree and should stay indoors during an eclipse. She must 
be very careful not to steal anytiung: if she tabes bread, she will bear a 
f-h jld with his esar beat over: if she steals haldi, garlic, or ginger, the 
rhilH will be bom with sin fingers. In one village my wife was recommeod^ 
to tie a mango in her sari; then, whe n she had a child, it would never be ill, 

■ even its nose wonldn't run \ But it is dangerous to eat » mango, for it may 
cause ahorden. , 

The husband is also subject to taboos'. He must not cross the blooded path 
of a hunted and wounded animal. He has to eat separately at festivals, 
Neither be nor his wife may eat the head or legs of any animal killed for sacrifice 
or in a ceremonial hunt. 

The Bocuc of birth is generally on the verandah or in a cattle-shed. A child 
mint not be delivered in the Jdtcheii or the room where the Pot of the Departed 
is kept. There are no professional midwivea and assistance is given by the 
women of the family and sometinics by the Caita's wife. Few precautions 
are taken. The mother is given ordinary food and often begius to work On 
the third day. 

The umbilical cord is cut with a knife in a few villages (in Temnigaou, for ex* 
ample), hut more generally with an arrow-head, whether the child be a boy 
or girl, by the mother, sister, elder brother's wife or Catta's wife. 

The placenta is wrapped in a siati leaf and buried in a pit behind hniise, 
and a small screen of branches is erected round it. Until the umbilical stump 
falls o5, this pit is not fiUed in; it is covered with a stone or a wooden seat on 
which the mother sits to bathe once or twice a day for about six weeks. During 
this period, she must not go into the house but must stay on the verandah. 
The dij^ng-stick with which the pit was dug and the arrow with which the 
cord was cut are driven into the ground beside the pit. ^t of water is 
kept near by, When the stump Mis, they throw it into the pit and fill it np 
with rubbish and earth. When the moUter stops bathing and Festiincs her 
ordinary domestic duties, they wash the digging-stick and arrow, offer liquor 
and apply hftldi to them. The stick is put back in the house, and the arrow is 
stuck into the roof or given away. It is not regarded a.s having any special 
significance or value after its work is done. 

If the 'signs 'of a tiger or a snake appear in the soil above the buried placenta, 
the child ts e.vpected to be killed by a tiger or bitten by a snake. Should 
the water in the pot leak out of its own accord, the child will meet its death 
by' drowning, A strangulating umbilical cord suggests that the child will die 
by hanging, either in jad or through suicide, 

1 Coiapore wtlb tbe vexj altapk! MuctA truditian tie elabomte rogulatiow of the tnorc 
Aophutkatn) tribeamcn of tbt Centml Provlaees deacribed in tay article, Concepli^ 
Ptt^gnjiacj *"4 JQirtli Ain'Oiig the IMhcameEi ol the Hills", JA SB^ Vol- 13k 

pp 99-146- 
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Until the stomp falls the father is in a state of taboo. He must not cook, 
he mtist not leave the house to visit his fiiends, he cannot go to the gliotol. 
No one wiU accept his tobacco and he cannot shore tn a saciihcial feast. 

Certain attempts are made to iuAuence and to diagnose the sci of tmbotn 
childiea. If n motiari, after fastiogfor twch-e hours at her firat nunstruatiDn. 
eats a dish of kkichri, a niistiue of pulse and rice without soft, her children 
win likewise be a miEtnie of boys and girls. If she goes to the jungle on this 
day and brings home a bundle of leaves on her hip, she is likely to bear girls. 

^metimes Mtirta women try todiscover the sexof the next philij by namitting 
the colour and tmmbef of the knots on the umbilical cord of the first, but 
that no one takes these forecasts vnry seriously is seen in the riddle about a 
pregnant woman. 

CAi'//u Hpre jat pkar, There is fruit inside the i^sket, 

JSmt bdbu ftiti phar? How can you know what fruit it is ? 


Abnonual births are not common but are not unknown. Twins are raTl^d 
/dJtuw jtyn and are not regarded os either particularly lucky or unludcv 
Twins with a single’placenta are bom if the mother eats a double fruit sudi 
as a double plantain or tendu or uses double leaves as a plate. Sensible wonten 
are (^fiil to avoid doing this but sometimes accidents happen. In Renga- 
gondi, there arc twins, named Jogs and Jo^. who were born bc^iise the 
ate off a double leaf at the end of her period. Such twins mav also be due to 
a woman's passing between two men ou her way back to the house from her 
menstrual bath. The shadows of both men fall upon her and the twins resemble 
them. In some placts, it is thought if she posses at this time a TT>an krtldynp 
a baby she will have twins—if it is a boy, she will have male twins; if a girl 
male and female. If the woman lies on her bsbk after intercourw so that 
the man's seed divides into two streams, twins mav result. Wlien there are 
two placentae it is often supposed that the woman has been to two men and 
the twins, therefore, have dmerent fathers. The woman may also have had 
intercourse with a ghost or spirit on the day following hilercouise with her 
husband \yliere this is suspected, the twins {if boy and girl} are called Dnkhalu 

and Dukhali and are vaguely regarded as unlucky. 

Handm of Bermakut twice had twins, from different wives The first 
were from the Manjaro whom he made pregnant in the gliotid and were both 
prls: the scMiod u^c from the Nirosa, another of his ghotul bvers. and were 
both boys. Pandru he hod twins because he went to ftich of the 

pris twice on the m^t foUowmg ^ ppst^atamcnial bath. If this is done 
du^g the rams, gub will be boro; if duiing the hot w eather, there iviU be boys. 

. A foot^resMtation is m Gondi Idfi-janamUt or ’OTW-birth*. for the 

child IS bom like ralf- This is regarded as very unltiekv indeed and tlic 
fonniy must immediately protect the diild by waving romid it a bundle of 
burning 1 ^. Such births we generally expected to be fatal to the mother 
A Aeoi buttjh IS a woman with only one child; ' she is like a pbntaio which 
gives fruit once on a stalk and never a gnfo *_ 


II. NAlIE'CrtVlNG 

After a^ut six w«ks the mother stops her ritual bathing and resnnus her 
dome-stic duties ^ide the house. It is now time to give the child a na^ 
a nauiMt must be ren^twr^-^which the little ehelik or motiari wiU h^v 
1 ^ of chi^^. which will never lie taken bv hust^and or 
wife ma^e, and wiU be uttered only with rductance'after dieath 
Even tlien n later nicknaiiu* may supplant this muf-podi)r or original name 
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Bat this name is knpo rtmt becair&c of its connadon with t±i^ theo^- nf rebirth, 
and before it is gi™i it is necessary to discover which of the faxnily ancestors 
bos tetimied in the ^noang diild. Many diifereat methods of dhnnatioa am 
adopted. At Baadopal iJ^y tied ap some rice into a little btindle of marl 
leaves and put it oa the cluijd"a head. Then the Siraha took the nanies of aU 
the fanuly ancestors that he could renuember one by one: if the child drops 
the bundle on its shoulder as the medima i$ lepeatbg a nante, they know who 
it is. In the Sonawal Paigiana 1 found the Mark placing a %btcd lamp in 
a leaf-cup of saial above the pit where the placenta was buri^, while they 
waved a seooad lamp round the child redtrng names. The duid shows its 
recognitioa of its name by putting its hands out towards the lamp. Id Xari- 
kho^a they put a chickm-boue in the child's hand and give the name that is 
used when the cHtd drops it. At Gorma, they mode a boll of skri leaves, 
put it in front of the child and w’aiterl till it touched it. SometiaieSi the child 
refuses to drink its mother's millc. Then the mjedianj is called and he necittt 
names as usual ; they give the one that comddes with the child's tumiog to 
the breast, id Atttrgaon^ they wave rice in a leaLcup round the chMp put it 
down before it, stick a scrap of rice on a skri stnlk and place it in the child’s 
band. When the child throws the rice over its shoulder, they ^ve the name* 
The names are, as we might eicpect, slowly beoaming Hindu in character, 
though this teDdMC^- should not be esEaggerated. Out of atKXi name$, only 
8 $ w'cre spedhcolly Hindu and such names Ram, Gouesh, Goviud, Sita, 
Indira^ were comparatively rare. Girls and boys me sametimes named after 
the Hindu mouths id which they were born—Asaru, Baisakhu, Bhadru or 
Plingu—oad after the day of the week—Aitu, Mangal and Sani/ 

As always, events at the time of birth iDhucDce a chM's name. 

Akidsoi or Kongalu Bom m a famine year 

Borat Of Bartiya Bom during a marriage proccssbn 


Dera 

Duwani 

Iipa 

Satani 


Bom in a hat 
Bom in the yard 

Both at the time of pickmg mahua 
dowers 

A seveo-moDths child 


The usual derogatory names are given with the idea of depredating a chilii*s 
value iu the eyes of ho^e spiritg. 


Amlu 

Apott 

Banda 

Boiko 

Barm 

Haya or Hmhs 

Bhondu 

Bhoska 

Bohbor 


So nr 
Stinking 
Naked, or dock- 
taikd 
Thai 

Ctack-broLued 

Mad 
Stupid 
A dance 
Hung^ 
Stiiiki^ 


Bur} alia 
Chomra 
DboDdn 

Ganda 

Gatliaru or (Vatti 

Hoche 

Jakari 

Lardliu 

Siiklu 


Dirty 

Shoemaker 

Useless 

A desqibed weaver 
A little bundle, of 
undersized 
Drunkard 
^Lidmaii 
Ujjehss 
WiMued 


A reuiarbible name in this class is Diuaa, the Holbi word for the dead. 

Vet oo the other hand, there are just as many names calculated to fatter 
the rht]d , The derogatory uame^ are generally only givea when calamity 


1 Jn the text l mmtly Jilvea the nimtcs oi mefi: to n^y eOKS a (emtotofi 

of th« Mnw wwd U used for wuncu, thus BLtikl, SokU, Sugrin, 
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add soirdw have visited a famOy: if twd chiMrta have died, the parents hope 
to avert another disaster by calling the next one Hagm (excreter) and m on. 


Laudatory names are much more common. 


Atijori 

Splendour 

Dulufslngh 

lovable 

Amoli 

Invaluable 

Hiiasingb 

Handsome as 

Amarsingh 

Immortal 


a diamond 

Bahadur 

Brave 

Labarsingh, Lahatu, Happy 

Babai 

Young Ring 

Lahari 


Bansingh 

Lord of the forest Ruprai* Rupsingh or Silver 

Bhsidgh 

Brave 

Rupa 


Brtdha. 

Wise and learned Sobi 

BeautiftLl 

Dhansingh, Dhanu Bjch 

SugTU 

Beautiful 



Sunher 

Golden 

A few Muria are named after trees and vegetables. 


Amori 

A tree 

Jira 

A red vegetable 

Baranga 

A tree 

Jhitka or Jliitu 

A shrub 

Dhodm 

A hollow tree 

TT^TiflA 

A root 

Guthlu 

Mango seed 


A tree 

Others are named after animals, birds and fish. 


Bagbiai 

Tiger 

Maliyarsuigh 

Peacock 

Bhainsa 

Buffalo 

3 'Ialsai 

Peacock 

Bhamnda 

The bioom-taled 

Mendi 

She-goat 


(probably a tiger) 



Domi 

A fish 

Mitgur 

Crocodile 

. Dulu 

Afish 

Newra 

Mongoose 

Gimdni 

A small bird 

Paddi 

Fig 

Kawe 

A bird 

Pitorka 

Bulbul bird 

Kidar 

A bird 

Suksi 

DiV” fish 

Lit! 

Sparrow 

Usir 

A bird 


A starling 

Vetjalia 

Bear 


Another class of names is taken from mnsical instniment^ and other matenal 
objects such as Erra (a dckle)^ Nagd (a plough)* or Gota (tobacCo-boi). 

Bajo Fiddle Dhol A drom 

Belo A sort of violLa Kudiirka Wooden gong 

Disea^naines are either givea when the child is grown and are purely 
descriptive, or th^’ are prophylactic, given In the hope that the bearer of the 
name will not be adlicted with the fact, 

Dutlp A leg disease Khoni or Khoiiya lAine 

Kodi Leprous Kniida Dumb 

Thota Cripple Caja Ringworm 

Names deriving from physical characteristics are inofe in the nattiie of 
pas/t€ podor or niduiamcs, thotigh names ba.Hed on colour are probably given 
when the chid is a baby. 


Bhuri 

Fair, tight brown 

Chhexidi 

Long-haired 

Bhusku 

Fat 

Chiraigu 

Curly-haired 

Bijjn 

Impotent 

Denga 

Tall 

Bondka 

With a long navel 

Dcrha 

Left-handed 

Botori 

tJndcTsked 

Dhonya 

Big-bdlied 

Huke 

Fat-faced 

Hetka 

Stamntcrer 

Clicmtu 

Dry^faced 

Jatiyu 

Long-haired 
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Julp» 

Kail at 

Koso 

Linitu 

Other mcfcnamcs. 
here by— 


Curly-hiured Meso 

Black Milku 

Blade Mondi 

Short-sighted Mtindra 

of which there at© a great vadetyp 


Blade 

Short-sighted 

Crippled 

Hairless 

may be represtnted 


Bode 

With a big shaking 
stomach 

Harbe 

Burnt In the fire as 
a chDd 

Dahkn 

A fast walker 

Falda 

Grey-haiied 

Dalu or Damn 

A heaw eater of 
poises 

Pitarri 

Outi who quickly 
loses his temper 

Dorga 

Rig-bellied 


and talks very 

Garbari 

Always bustling about 


fast 

GohiT 

Always wanders like 

Fotsu 

Stout 

a bull 

Udlin 

A gill who eloped 
from the ghottil. 


Of the 2000 naiHEss collected, we may mate the folloiyiug dassificatioD: 


Number 


Percentage 


Specifically Hindu naioes * ^ - 85 

Hindi or Halbi name^ ^ ^ 820 4^ 

Names of probable Gmdi origb h . ^ ro^S S 4'75 

These figures aro^ I snggestp suffident to reinforce Gripon in his eriticbin of 
RusselJ and Hiralal for their statement^ that names froai the Gondi language arc 
xaro or ron-esdsteat and that it was only after contact with the Hmdus 
that the Gond took to having bdividual names, Gngson fouiid tot 
out of 267 namcfi collected from the Maria only 5 wet© Hiuam 

But he does not give tlie percentile of naines that a Hindti might conceivably 


tLse. 


The following Murfa names^ may not all be Gondi. hut no ordinary Hindu 
would use them: 


Bindo 

Boga 

Boko 

Bosa 

Bui 

Chahia 

Cbcpn 

ChiTga 

Chogw 

nirka 

Dirwi 

Dug© 

Durru 

Gannn 

Gecho 


GD© 

Gulu 

Gmti 

Hindu 

Jap* 

Jainu 

Jakkar 

Jako 

Jauiiii 

Jang© 

Jelu 

Jepl 

Keso 

Kotge 

Kosi 


Rule 

Kimdel 

Leske 

TVlalo 

Mirdn 

^iitkii 

Muke 

Nappu 

Nargo 

Orcha 

OriT© 

Qte 

Pakur 

Pidio 

Pitc 


Pilsa 

Poke 

Pbla 

Poiiya 

Sanlrov 

Silo 

Smga 

Sudii 

Tabtor 

Terns© 

Thiblu 

Tug© 

Turkti 

Udln 

Wandel 


I Huasdl QDd Hlrolnl, ep. dt.. V<rt. HI, p, p. Itw 

* Hlulop givM tlic followiag specimen* <»f Sfjifla pa^. whkli I 
tli«* «» ^ *wlfcst we Uve. ‘NaMcs ol BudaJ. BuIeA Boj;*, Mek. Dh^I, 

Samani, Surka* Stival. PemiJea: Gnlart, H±age. Jndahl w**- BuJtiUi. 

op. dt. p. 34 , 
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HI. The Eifh of Youno Chuj^khk 
tn yQuih the spid^^s jeeb ihe &ky .—Miirin ptov^b 

Muria babie^^ wha ane suckled for at least two yeara aod tben often weaned 
at the Jata Eaiidiiid, seem to be tappy and contented. The Muria afe good 

parents^ proud of their children, tolemnt 
ton'aidsthemin many ways^anidoiisto teach 
them thiagis, delighted as ih^y see them grow. 
"When a yoimg ^ild walkg for the first tinie, 
the earth trembles for two-and-a-half days/ 
But directly a child is old enough to play, he 
b rega^'ded as old enough to work. The early 
stage of 'eating while plajing and plavdng 
while eating* is soon over and tlie little girls 
and boys have to take their shojc of the 
m>rk of the house. Tiny girls may often be 
seen staggering about with the youngest 
baby in their anus or helping their mothef^ 
to cowniung the house, ^metrmes you umy 
see a line of boys and fallowing their 
elders back from the junEle, each with a tiny 
basket of fruit or a minute bimdle of leaves 
^ on their h^ds. During this period the chil¬ 
dren are voiy dependent on their parents and 
go ever^Tvhere with them. A boy takes his 
little axe and follows hb father to the jungle. 
A gb^l takes a pot and goes with her mother 
to the well. 

It la now that the parentSp and especially 
the fatherBp enjoy the happiest rcJatioiis with 
their children. You may often see a father 
carrying his h^by son to the ghotul and sleep¬ 
ing with him th^^ or taking him to a festi- 
vaj, sometmies even encouraging him to dance 
03 a medium before the ckn-g)od. The 
father may give a boy a tiny drum or axe, 
toys that arc just like the real thing, or he 
may make his duldren bttle wooden carts or 
pbughs. 

From an early age, however, the chiMren begtn going to the ghotnl m the 
et^dings and sharing os much oe they pos^bly can in the life of the older boj^ 
and girls^ The whole trcucl of Muria society is directed towards tratL^ferriug 
the parent-child relation into the ghotul-diild relation, and the little boy or 
girl soon finds the Sirdar and Eelosa taking the place of fntiier and mother. 

The giowth of a boy and girl towards maturity i$ not marked by any spednl 
ceremonies: ^ere are no Initiatory rites* But for a girl there are two notable 
occasions which deeply influence her life ditring this period. The fii^t of 
these is the painful eatpericnce of being tattooed, the second Ls the onset of 
menstruation. To a consideratiork of these we will now turn. 

1 V^ TATTOOtSti 

The day when she is tattooed is an Important moment in the life of a young 
Muria girl, a real step towards maturity* It is generally considered derirable 
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that girls ahould be tattooed before mania^ and if possible before tbev are 
betrothed. If a girl is not done till after marriagep her parents-in-lnw caa 
demand the cost from her own parents. There is some Mea that the marhs 
arc a sort of passport to heaven* ' If she dies without being tattooed, Ikiaha- 
piinib wiU punish her. But if she brings him beautiful drawings from the 
Mid<l!e Wodd, be will keep her with ^d look after her.* 

In the western paigauas the tattooing is often done by a girFB own mother 
or by some elderly woman of the tribe. A txnde needle is nmde out of the 
brass wire used for an ear-oTnamfint and charctial dmt is miud with til or mahna 
oil. In the central and eastern areas, however^ most of the tattooing is done 
by waudering Ojha women.^ These are the wives of semi-aborigiua3 profcs- 
siooal miisidans. They have various, stories to account for the ongin of 
tattooing which, as we should eicpect, are generally Hmdu in tone. In 
Narayanpur the Ojha described how 

At the beginning of the world there was no caste distinction among 
mankind. Maiinpumb decided tn divide men up into castes by giving 
them appropriate presents. A man who was given a net became 
a fisherman; a man who was given a plongh became a Good; a mao who 
was a pen became a BrabiiiiDi At last l^Iahapurub found that 

he had given away everything except a drum, aud he looked round to 
see who would take it. A noniber of men were passing along the road 
nnd one of them was lagging behind the others. Mahapurub gave him 
the drum telling him tiiat his name ws henceforth to be OjJm, and 
thus the caste begun. 

The Ojha now^ began to earn his living by wandering from vdlage 
to village beating his dnini. tehing stories and begging. One day whem 
he went home in the evenins his food was not ready and he beat his 
wife saying. *A 11 day I go ftotn place to place earning oar living: yoji 
f stay at home doing nothiug and yet yon cannot even cook my food\ 
The woman replied. 'I go to the tank for water, 1 fetch wood from the 
forest, I dean the house, I cook the food* What other work ^um I 
suppo^ to do ? * In the nmnner of women she began to sulk, saying to 
herself that she would only eat what she earned. After she had fasted 
for eight davs Budi Mate's carpet beg^ to shake and she sent her 
mesfuiugcr to find out what ^as the matter. The messenger took the 
Ojha woman to the goddess* " I have no work to do and so my husband 
beats me^ said the Ojha woman. Budi Matal replied. 'Very well. 
I will give you special work to do. provided you always woiahip m*\ 
She took the Ojlm w'oman to the forest and found a sarai tree; she 
removed some of tlic gum and put it on a bit of earthenware, covering 
it witli another bit. Then she smeared both pieces with cow-dung 
and put them on a fire. After a little while she removed the lid and 
found a black deposit there. She shaped this off with a bh of wood 
and put it in the broken hah of a coconut sheUi Into this she put 
some water and stirnd it wiB. She fixed thrve needles in the toot 
of a bamboo and made the Ojlia woniaii Ue down with one ^eck to 
the grinmi So she tuttcHicd her. /Vfte^rds she washed the place 
with oow^ung and mhbed in oil aod haldJ* 


‘ In their nrUdi! 'OJlw' Russell und Hirslsl do not nwaitim » ode ^ 

Olha's aeUviliw.—RiiieU wul HixaLil. op. cit, Vol. TV, pp. jgfeff. moae i» 
tfrt.* minstrels *t«s1 tribes, btrt ll* Oib- oi BssUr »« probably 

al €kmd orfgm. 137 Ojlm im itasJutf in 194*!' 
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Then *aid th-e Matal, * I have done this for you but you yonr&elf must 
do more than. this. First of aU tattoo^ then wash the |ilacie witli cow- 
dung, then sprinkle lialdi oil and offer rice in my name. Then holding 
the needles and some haldi and pulse in your right hand, catdi liold of the 
hrst fingers of the woman you liave tattooed in your left hand luid w ith 
your right make three passes round her body. Put the haldi and 
pulse in her saii and let her go- By this means the bumiug of the 
marks will be cooled." 

At Palori in the Eondagaon Tahsfl the Ojha g^ve a diletent versioa of their 
origiii. Here they described how 

Bara Deo was the son of Kndrengtd and Tallur Muttai. He had si^ 
brothers and se^fcn sisteiS- One day the seven sisters went to Tallur 
Lluttai and asked her for omaments such as w'ould last after death^ 
Radrengat gave Bara Deo a dhol and a dhamm drum. Then two sous 
ivere bom to Bara Deo. One was caQed Murha and the other Oiha. 
Bara Deo taught Murha to beat the dhol with wooden sticks on the 
^ groiusd. Because he beat with wood on the ground IMurha became a 
ploughman but Ojha played his dhamru slung from his shoulder, and 
spent his life hunting and drawing patterns on the w'aQs of houses. 

In this way the Ojha*s wife leamt how to tattoo and once a year 
the Ojha gives a goat to Bara Deo saying,' Behold, we go all over the 
World tattooing. Erom the marks we make let ^ere be no wound, 
□o piis^ no sweh^g. Det no evil magic attack us as we work.' Because 
of this. Bam Deo lives with the Oj^ and no wTtch can injure them at 
the tifiie of tattooing. 

The method of tattooing is still today very' much what is supposed to ha\^ 
been taught the ftist Ojha woman by Budi ^fatal. Lamp-black, charcoal, 
pounded Lncciisc is niked with either castor, til or mohua oil. This is put in 
the broken lialf of on earthen pot, covered, and burnt over a lamp or a small* 
fire. The black depcfiit is removed mtli a shell and kept in a small pot or bit of 
coconut. 

The Ojba woman makes a pen of bamboo and draws the d^ired pattern 
on the skin. Then with three or four needles she pricks in the black colour. 
Before b^gjnumg she takes the namee of the Stvai Sisters of Bora Deo. At 
the end she receives from her victim^s relatives rice^ haldi, oil, chillies and 
salt. This she waves round the girl and sometimes performs the little rite 
with the needles that I have already described. She offers part of what she 
bos receh’ed to the Seven Sisters. This helps the pricks to oool quickly and 
not hurt too much. 

Murk girls are tattooed on the forehi^d, chin, arms and the calves of the 
legs. Most of the patterns are conventional—squares, triangles, and lonenges. 
Sometimes you niay see two little figures Tepresentlng a cheUk and a motiaii. 
There is no niagiical sigoificance or even spedal meaning in the marks. ' It is 
for pleasure ^ say some Muria; others d^dare that it b simply a decomlkm* 
but a permanent one. ' Your words \ a girl may whisper to hK chdik,' will 
remain Hkc the tattoo marks on my breast.' ^ 

1 It ti m find Crawley iiyiug that It fi ‘mmiMua' ta attritmtt the ijomrul 

pio«w» of tottogiPB, twring and flcarificatioii xo tbe deoiie for umamtat. ^ Ttjcn; is amulc 
evidenct that " lava^ mutilatifie ia never due w this destre; tHe saVQKc doM uol hdkl 
with the fata imiffrir paut ilr^ i^lU .' Thia fa not elvSn, but Ciawlev 

biAiata that tjittcx>bi^ and other mutUatioiu nre tm the protcctlao of tlae parti affecteB. 
tTom nipematuriU doogen. I dmiht if tbis L» so In Indiji.— B. Crawky. Th Rm* 

Vol. II. pp. ifialT 
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Ch^likat KdiLibem Wishing 
with KL net 


Boys »tting a sondii trap 
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Tkere are pot geiierEily aoy taboos on a girl during th& day that sh^ is 
tattooed, but in Kokori l found tJiat a girl was not allowed to go to the 
ghotul the following night. This is probably a pmetical rule made 
befiause the girl b likdy to be in some pain op that day. But when a 
girt does retum to the ghotid after bet tattooing the bojTS laugh at her and 
make the old pke about godan and chodan, 'll you roidd bear the prii^ of 
god^n rtattooiog) surely you won^t be afraid of the priefe of chi>d4$n (inter- 
eomse),' The girl naturdly says that she cai^t bear either. Then her boy 
may say, 'X^ook.,, there is pain when one is being tattooed, but in intercourse 
there is Dotbing but funand the girl rephes. ^ WHl. if a tnoun^ were to £aJl 
on me 1 would die, but if yon fall on me I suppose I shall go on living, so yo^i 
had better do what you want \ This eonvematton was recorded at Padbera. 

There are a few songs about tattooing. One is in the nature of a prayer to 
cool the pain of the marks. 

.4 rji binih i miin ha mdra. Listen to our prayer. 

Ur dinM tachan tumara. Yonrs is the promise we made that 

day» 

Siijiki jhdf uihdra. Let the burning of the needles cease. 

Two other songs are sung during the ‘^tuttoobig of the feu£sd-pot duriag a 
wedding- The first has a refmb continiiahy repeated, warn godend^ 

Bju/Mother, 1 u-But to be tattooed ^ 

1 


God jdlc god^ndc fUJui- 
Kon rdph0 gogin nuni? 

Z>oi*^ffrrAo gegin dya, 
Dudr bafhdif rai^ dya, 
Jabre wa^h ffyu 
Mam ituAm dya. 
KUro kitro mpis f€ nufii? 

Niio agar dugdni ipo fya* 


If you wish, you may be, daughter. 
What land tuis the Gogin come fronip 
daughter ? 

The Gogin is from Dongar, mother, 

I was sweeping the jBrd, 

She forced me to ait down, 

I said I ivouldn*!, mother. 

How much did you pay her, daugh¬ 
ter? 

Double the natial sujii, mother. 


daif 

Raigark dti dumkifsg daL 
Aga baga wdidng dai ? 
Singdr koii t^dtdng dai, 
Singdr ki>ii punong dai. 
Danda mala kintdng dai ? 

//»#; idsi panong dai. 

Mat mala h^am dm. 

Mai kali AswaA 
Mdi tingdr kotrrom dai. 


Where do the tattooers come from ? 
From Raigarh they come. 

Why ha.X't they come here ? 

They' ha’i'e come to tattoo you. 

They don't know bow to tattoo. 
Wliat b their charge for tnttooiiig 
the arru ? 

They don't know how to use the 
needles. 

We won't pay their wages. 

If they would let us do it. 

We would tattoo ourselyes.^ 


> The StMu-fainn ilori* tcRiwd taltwjiag ae a comparuti^y 
intended ttAlnl^ b» * HiraMr of attracUsn, The work if ilMt dnc fly b jf 
themselre*: Oiev mike needle* oi thonii and Uie colour » muds by lufxteg esH of 
potbur buk. dute phlitt or myretooloms wiili mahue oil, I*ainp-block m oIm used, 
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Ndtktr in the gkottil nor outside fir^ the of Mmia diildnen very 

strictly dc^cd. There arc, for exiunple, no rites of transfix from one age- 
grade to another^ hnt generallj^ four diffeieiit stages in a diQd''s growth to 
mntnriti" are recogaked^ . The first stage for a boy or girl is babyhood; the 
boy b called piLi, the girl pUi or mojii (daiighter), stage lasts a year. 

The child then becotnes a pika or pida (frmmine iukm piki or pidtj^ the 
word iahm meaning toddler^ This sl^gc lasts for two or three years tfil the 
child begins to play about the bouse and perform little insks, when it is known 
as a k^ka or At the age of seven or eight the boy becomes a pika or 
the second word implying that he is now able to gp along with hb 
fatl^ behind the plough. A girl of the same age is known as lHya pikit howj 
Idya (meaning immature \ a girl who does not yet have to wash after her 
menstmal period} or in Halbz tandak parti dnu kkt. Finally a girl on passing 
her menarche becomes a iimUtt iafni, dhdftgn. She b now jMwdn or 
ftuwi piwdn, mature. A boy tcto is now Idyar, dhdtigra^ dinda^ (meaning 

unmarried) or fuwdn {meaning mature)* 

The significant moment in these st^es of i^wth is obviously a ghrs first 
mcnstniatioD. This is a crisis of enormous importance to her both socially 
and psycholpgie^y. The fact that she is subject to this monthly c>'de sets 
her as woman in an entirely diSerent category to man. Mjenstrual blood 
makes her dangerous, infectious while alive: it may tum her into a ghost of 
dread and horror after death. A do£en nanieg and espiessiDns for tbi<5. condi¬ 
tion testify to the importance it has in the Mum mind* It will be most 
couveuient to give them in tabular form * aH, except the last threcp are Gondi. 
Putdatt&ghai ''Her private parts are flowing/ 

Kaiii pimgia ‘The bank of tlie field is broten/ 


Niiur daniit 
Tcra pam^ 

Am dia 
A/drtfl dyo 
Arka chhandi kka 

Firiia 
Ghat Mtarh 
BMta me kona 
Dhdr 


* Blood is flowing/ 

' Blood is flowing/ 

‘ She is taboo** 

'She is not oooldng.^ 

'She's in the posttiou of one who may not touch 
cooking-pots.' 

'She is wrong out like a dhoti/ 

" She can't go to the water-place.* 

'To be outside/ i.e. she cannot enter the bouse. 

' Blood is flowing/ 


The first menstruation is called yeie aria ('the coll to water'} in Gondi and 
phimundn { the blossoming of the flower '} in Halhi. 

In many villa^, especially th^ to tlie west where the influence of the 
Abnihmar is strong, the Mtiria build separate huts where their women can 
be segre^ted at this pennd/ Sometime they make one communal hut for the 
whole vmage i sometnnes there is out hut for a group of houses; occasionally 
a big hoi^ with a large family has a hut to itself, llie Muria do not generallv 
b^d such hilts ontside the village, but in some kolated spot within its borders. 
The huts ore usually wretched little biifldtngs with small doors. Inside 
^y be seen a bed^ a cooldng-licaith^ a few pots, some strips of doth, a little 
nrewood hirt is built by the chclik—no married man may help—who 

are paid by the viilagp women with liquor for their serviceSi Every year at 


1 Anwiijf otter vttkgta may be imtntfoncd S-nrnndJ, CliinfiiiM, Kaicpiuaj HekIiili 
L Ttr >*^1* nrt can«l is, Oamii wH^^-kur,^ (t4 hut thrt mn.t b« 

^ fniyana (Uic hut for hAthiiig £jl wCLict) ► 


So 
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the begituiiDg of the rains only the j-oupg chelit in the jmngriya age-grad« 
may re-thatch the mof. When they have finished, they have to pay a " fine' 
of seeds or Hquor to the Girls must never touch the roof. 

The motkii's life in this hut b miserable enough. At Padbera a girl 
daimed, "You feel as if you were in Jail; why has God sentenced us girls to 
such a punishment as thb? * WhUe she b segregated In the hut a girl must 
not go to a well for ivater, though she may go to the nearest stream- ahe 
mtist not go about the ^ullage for fear that her shadow may fall on a mnn ^qd 
destroy him. She may, however, go to the forest for wood or leaves. Another 
girl at Talabera said, *\^TieD we stay tn the hut we always fed very hungry ; 
sometimes we cook for ourselves^ but generally the family brings It for us. 
Someone puts it down outside and runs away. If it b not enoughr ive oinnot 
ask for mote. My knees always ache, my stomach hurtSp I f^l kwy and un- 
happy^ tuy head b heav)" and in my breast is that d 4 ih d^k feeling.' She 
went on to describe how at night they were very' frightened lest some Qndar 
Muttai attacked them. 'We sit up together comforting one another for 
many hours. When we dream, we see mirselves staging and pkydng writh 
the chclik and motbiri- When at last we have a dream of the embankmeiit of 
a tank being repaired^ we know that the period is over and we will be able 
to relnni home/ 

In the centre and east of the State, segregation huts are not erected. Their 
dbtributiQn seems to depend not only on the strength of Mana influence, but 
also on the style of village architecture. As we move east, we find the hous^ 
built with very large and deep verandahs where there b plenty of room for a 
girl to feed and sleep without caming into o:)utaot with the rest of the family. 
It will generally be found that where special menstruation huts are ntade, 
the village houses are small and without adequate verandah space, Thb 
b one of the reasons why the Hill Maria make a speciai meustimtion room 
in their houses, even where they do not make a special hut. 

But although the girls are less strictly bolat^ and their lot b thus less 
WTClched than where they have to spend their days and nights away from 
everyone, the taboos cuntroUing their work and niDvemeiits are very strict and 
are enforced by stringent sanctions. These rules indeed are cotumon through¬ 
out India p' though adapted to the special drcumstinces of Muria life. The 
motiari during her period may uot coofc or fetch water or touch the grain- 
bins or approach any cultimtfid field or clearing for shifting cultivatioii. 
If she goes into a field where the rice b sprouHug it will never neach maturity. 
She must not step across even the mark of a plough on the ground. She 
cannot attend a marriage or festival- She must not go near the shrine of the 
Village Mother, If she b present at any occasion, where liquor is being db- 
tributedp she must not accept it from the hands of a man; another girl takes 
it for her and hands it to her hi a leaf-cup- She must not take part in any 
games or dancer, particularly in any ceremnnial dances. 

The most stringeat taboo b on her relatjons with. men. Sexual intercourse 
is absolutely forbidden; though the woman does not seem tq l>e nFected, the 
man who goes to a mmLstrimting wontan wrill die. There is no cure for ium, 
magicLui and priest arc alike helpless. He is lost. The woman must not 
even touch a man or let her shadow fall upon him. Should a man be acci¬ 
dentally touched he is excommunicated and must be piirified by passiug 
through " a ring of fire * before anyone wiB accept food ot tobacco from him- 

1 For a occotuit of thuo, a« my pa|Hr, ‘ rVEinltivc of ^tfciutryjuioa iiad tlit 
CFniiicUrie ", Essays in- AniAFifp^Qgy Prtiffni^d ta 5 . C. r043)« pp- 14 
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Is ChAndabcra the hTuda described bow nnoe when a nma hod touched a meus- 
tmnting wotuaii the Gaita heated gold aad toached hi-s forehead, toa^e and 
shoulders, sprinkled bitn wAh rice-'W.ater aod water in which gold hod been 
dipped, made bun drink it in the n&iiie of the Earth Motber who had beea 
insulted, and iui|wxsed upon him a heavy 

This is the same penalty as that extracted from a murderer on return from 
jail. It does not necessarily mean that the Hurra rq^rd the tw'o olfenocs as 
morally equal, hut it does si^gest that they regard them as equally dangerous 
in the supenmtiiral ficliL 

A woman's husband also is subject to the strictest mles, iJuring his vrife's 
period, he most not dig ttie ground, visit hb holds, either to sow or reap, thatch 
the roof, go to the thrashing floor, touch tlie grain-bins in the house, or visit 
the village shrines. If he visits hb thrashing floor the quantity of hb grain 
b reducri by half. But he may go to the ghotul and sleep there, though no 
one will take tobacco from hb h^ds. He is aUowed to fetch water and cook; 
indeed he generally has to do thb work when hb wife b barred frem it, and 
many are the ribdd jests that greet a young husband caught carrying pots 
feom the well. 

If he b a priest, he ojinot conduct any religious ceremony during his wife's 
period, and festivals often have to be postponed on thb a^unt. A curinns 
story from Kor^da ilinstrates the special diSculties that may trouble a poly¬ 
gamous Gaila. 

At the beginning of the world, there was no god of the Wadder dans- 
men. though they were numetous enough, while on the other hnnd 
there was a god of the Partabi thou^ there was otUy one sotitarv 
member of the clan. He rvas the Gaita and he had seven wives,' Since 
one or other of hb wiv« was in her period all the month round, be was 
never able to perform hb priestly duties properly. They wore due to eat 
the new rice on Monday: on Sunday night his eldest wife her 

period. They postponed the festivd till Friday; but no sooner bud 
the eldest wife bathed on Wednesday than the youngest began on 
Thuraday, And so on, Iw could never beep the festival. tiU Dokara 
Deo beg^ to trouble the Gaita and he gave both bis gods, Budha Deo 
and Dokara Deo, to the Wadder dan. 

How' do these taboos afiect the ghotul i The great majorit y of Htiria girls 
e,xperience the crisb of the tucnarche while they are still raotiari. Only in a 
few villages like Malakot do the people try to get prb married before matarity. 
Even where they are amiried, the little wives may sleep in the ghottd tUl they 
are niature. At her first period, a girl-wife gives jori-dordago or a gift of liquor 
to the boys and girb ‘ to show her conipaiti^mship with them b ended 

The ghotul members talm a great interest in the tucnaiche. Everybody 
knows all about it at once and there b a lot of Joking and laughter. 'Our 
new pot fo broken, where can we go and clean it ?' ' She has tnidden on dirtv 
l^ves.' 'The em^ukrnent of the field b ieakiiig.' When the clitlik see the 
girl sitting plaintive and euibaiTassed bebind her honse or in tlic segregated 
hut they call to her, 'Have j-oti got a baby, or what is the matter witli vou? 
Which b it, a girl or a txiy ? * 

I describe ebewherc the speda) precautiaas tliat ore taken at the 
to ensure freedom from conception. A girl must be cirefii] not to throw awav 
her cups and plates far if a witdi can get hold of thptq , she can cause her a 
great deal of trouble. She should, on this occasion, take these vesseb and the 
ash in which she has cleaned her ]»t3 to the river for the Yer Kanj^g or 
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Kahani Deo, In villages, hoi^ewr^ the older womeii do not allow the 
girl to go t 0 a stream or tank at all. Tkev bring her water and let her bathe 
and wash her dothes on a stone in the eompcpund* 

We can understand how the mkis adccting the menstruating motiari must 
be particularly strict when we remember that the ghotul is a shrine built by 
Lingo Pen, still sacred to liim^ and that the children within its walls are not 
only specially protected from mamuding ghost or evil nightmare^ but are also 
subjefirt to the taboos and disdpltEies of h monds satrS. The gir! therefore is 
forbidden lot a period vatying from four to seven to enter the gbotul 
or even touds its fence^ She must never^ of coarse, touch a rhelUr at this 
tinie^ If she did^ they told us at Kajen. he would go macL Even if her shadow 
fell on turn while he was diinkmg, he would fall senseless to the ground. Should 
a girl ^ into the ghotui concealing her condition, the ashes of the ghotul fire 
would scatter in all directions and might continue to do so for two or throe 
da>-s, a sure sign that Lingo Pen is of ended. When the culprit is dlsoovered, 
she muirt ofer a bottle of Hqnor to the insalted deity. 

There is naturally uonsidjerablc risk that a girl may begin her period during 
the night ot evening while she h in the gliotuL A cheltk in Munj meta described 
what is done. “ She feehi the warm blood ^ she shows it to hei chelik and goes 
away at once.' ‘ Oncehe slid/ hb motiari did not realise what had hapi^ed 
and spent the night iu the gbotui. When it was dbcovcied in the momiJig, 
he lumself was fined three long pieces of wood,' 

The motiari is not^ of coiirsCp allowed to go on the Diwali, Chherta and hCahua 
Dandar cxcarsiDns while she is in this condition. If the period only b^as after 
ahe has started outp she must maire an oiferiiig to the h>cal god and return home. 
Shetdd any moduli begin her period at the moment when the chelik are about 
to start for their Pus Kolang dauceSp they abandon the trip. If during a boy's 
absence on this expedition his * ghotul wife" should menstruate, he is warned 
of the fact by a dream and must make ufierings to Lingo Pen. A chelik may 
go to the ghotul even w^kde hb special partuer is in her period, but no one 
may take tobacco from him. The others lease liim. saying, "I^o't worryp 
shell be all right in two or three da>^. Perhaps you dug a little too deeply 
last night". 

If a girl is to be marriedp and her period begins on the eve of her marriage^ 
this is postponed for a day; then she takes a bath and dedates that offidolly 
all is well. Once when I went to Borgaon for a weddings the bride entered her 
period on the critical day and the ceremony was postponed^ Ori another 
occasion, wiien the omens did not come rights the people tnnde a semth through 
tlie wedding party to see if any relative was conoealiDg this coaditbn, 

A girl docs not bathe her whole body untii the flow of blood ceases, but she 
docs change and wash her pubic dotlip though she has to be very careful where 
she puts it to drj" for fear a witch should steal it. This doth must never be 
toiiched by a man. It b eitber tlirown away after every period or hidden 
in a safe place outside the bouse, iUong the banks of the Boroda river near 
Temrugaun I noticed many eartlum potSp some duating in a backwater, others 
luddeu In busheS- These ivere the pots in wdiich the menistrual cloths were 
boiled to get them c^au. 

At the end of the period the girl goes as secretly os possible to a stream for 
her bath. She must be careful not to meet any man qu this day, for should 
his shadow fall ttpon her^ her first chiM will resemble hinn In some villages 
the girl must take two baths, in othei^ she must take three. After the 
bath she deans and eow-dungs the room where she will sleep^ washes all ber 
dothes and spzinkli:^ oil and haldi m the house and on her body. She tbtu 
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THE COURSE OF MURTA LIFE: YOUTH 

I. BitTltOTHAI, 

T he ntJs± critiqal momfiiit in the life of a Slniia is the betmthal. This 
may be done at any age, before puberty or after it, but it h generally 
arranged later rather than sooner. It is fnllowed, after a number of 
yeats^ by the msmage, which is stM nearly etnEn.Ti'heK: adult, 

1 pTOpc^e to gnne in this chapter an accottnt of the oeremoniea of betrothal 
and marriage so that our picture of the conrse of Mnria Ufe may be complete^ 
but I will reserve a discussion of the broader aspects of marriage to Pa5;T Two 
of the !^k sg that they can be considered, where tlicy ought to be considered, 
in lelatton tso the ghotul. 

The betrothal ceremony is called in C-ondi pungar mihcAna, the phjcHug 
of the flower', fungar 'lookiiig at the flower' and iM iayna, 'going to 

These espressions mdfeate the chief features of the ttjemony: the 
boy's parents imike two or even three visits to the house of the future'bride, 
the 'flower^ whom the will pick and ptit in his turban. 

^ the first occasion* before setting out, the boy's father offers liquor in 
sjari leaf-caps to the Departed, one for the boy, one for the girl and one for 
the Departed tbemsdves. They wait for a time, and if they firSi one of the 
leaves has fallen or cnrled up, they take it that the omens are tinfavourabTe* 
and either abandon the project or postpone it. In fact, this is the time when 
the greatest attention is paid to omens. 

Mnria omens are specially important before an engagement, on the 
way to the forest for a bunt and before setting out on a journey. These 
‘sjTubobi of the future seen in the presentdo not infiuence events, but 
declare wbat is about to happen. If the tncmbej^i of a betrothal party W a 
bod omen on the way they return home because they know it ttifl be a sheer 
waste of time to proceed; their \usit simply cannot l>e successful. 

It is through armnals especially that the Departed and chm-ancestore warn 
or encourage the Imng about the future. *Thc Departed'* they said at FaIIi, 
'speak through onimals telling us to go or not to go/ On a ceremonial hunt" 
if one of the party- fails in ^me ritual duty to the dead, an offended anoettor 
may take the form of an animal and attack him as a waming, 

Mitria omens can be divided quite simply into good and bad* 


GOOD OUEN'S 

An usif bird aies on the left, 

pe erv of the Jdddaxi bird on the left, saying ‘Go, go, voui basmess 
will succeed , 

A jacta] going from left to right, 'The left side is regarded as a 
wntre of Renter vitality than the right. Hence the jackal going from 
left to mea^ tlmt the amtutd is going away fttpin. the life ceptre, 
and thus that a death svtnbol is being removed, * * 

A montoy CTifes hoc^hoQp. It might be stipposed that it was the 
reference to Haamnan and the sacred monkeys that made this luckj' 

^ Arcker, Ths (houdnii, i^d}* p. 
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but for the fact that the omen also be bad. If the mcEnbers of ct 
betrothal party hear a monkey coughs they tetnni boms. 

A tiger or leopard. A symbol of power, 

A mango tree. This is lucky because ntango leaves are used to 
decorate the marriage-boQtb. 

A bear. Another sj-mbol of power. The b^r is generally looked 
on as very potent^ and its male member is used as an aphrodisiac. 

A bine sambhor. 

A woman carrying a fuU pot—though in some villages it is thought 
unlucky to see any land of pot, 

When a Sparrow says piitk piiik it means the carriers of oMdaLs 
On tour life poming^ if it says pichn ptchti, it means they are going 
somewhere else and all is well. 

BAD OM^a 

An nsir bird dying kichir-kichir on the right. 

The cry of the kiddad bird on the rights sa%4ng * Kiddart, don't go, 
don't go'. 

A crow drying k^w kaw, eat, eat i Its tail pointy towards sometbiog 
dead for the vultures to eat. 

A snake across tlic path. A ver\' natural waming of danger- 

A woman carrying an euipt^'^ pot or going to the river with a bundle 
of dirtj' clothes. 

AniTinc throwing away ashes or rubbish, 

A plantain tree, for its Icavies arc placed on a, bier and id a grave, 

A peacock. 

A mongoose, 

A mt . 

A liaord. If one crosses your path, jmu should catdi it and bum 
it to ashes. 

In some villages^ a cat, 

A haie* 

Thursday and Saturday axe unlucky days, on which important work 
should not be started. 

If the omens ore favourabk, the father of the btidegrooni, with two or tliree 
relatives carrying several bottles of the best lijuar, set out for the bridc *3 
house. When they reach their desttnation they sit down in the court, and 
presently the ghrs father says, 'Have you come on any business?' They 
answer, *We hear that a flower has blossomed in your house; we have come 
to pluck tt *. " Why ^ you wwt to pludc it ?' asks the girl's father, ' So 

that we may stick it in our hair/ "Havn you seen the omen^ on the way ?' 
asks the girl's father. 'Y^. and they were good to us.' * 

If the parents are willing tlicy now usually ask the ^1 her opinion. If 
she refuses, tliey tell the visitars that the flower is not for plnckuig, hut ii ^e 

^ W. O* Archer hw mjuk ^ cawlul Btudy ol tbcAc symbalie tUolcgacv di£dng taaniAK 
ncgvtiiLtlOiu dtrr pp' 147 ^ DLod in Indi^, VesL XfOn (19451, PP ^47^-^ 

gnwer symboibm doei not fleem to be used by the tTrami, but HiiHlal Ewtk« 

it for the Koiad (op. Vf 7 L fit, pp, 4<^70 uid |;£ve some cb^irtniiig KnlciiRS UKd by 
tbe Tuh. 'I bcAT tluit ai sweet'K«itcd dowtr hni blHSotned fa yotu hnmx usd 1 have 
conte to gather To whidb the blidc'i father may tvply, "Y^a tnay take my honef, 
tf you wEl not tbmw It away when its meet soent is goiie% (Ibid-p Voi. IVp p. 3/9^4 
The same symbolinu is Muswn to the Khada and I have recorded ft# uk unosiif the 
nison-hotn Maria, the Kuiuk afid the Dhurwn in bastax# 
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thev at^cept tbe licjiior bnpu^t and drink it together^ If tiie parents 
are tmwiHing, hut the girl desues the match, it is said that Uiey usoally have 
to give in to her. 

Here too they oSer liquor on leaves to the Departed inside the house and 
watdi the leaves to see whether the omens are favourabk or not. 

At the next visit, the boy's parents bring fonr baskets of tiis and mote liquor. 
The boy's mother washes the ^rl's feet with liquor and offers a ring, in sorae 
vOlages they drop liquor in the rice-husldng cavity* in others tltey make an 
offering of mwries or their equivaient to the Pot of the Departed. As they do 
the boy's father says, * O Def^rted* accept this offering. We take this girl 
into our dait and give you cowries in her stead'. At Es^nar the people said 
that in tlie old day^ tlie Duga sept used to give five cowries, and now give 
fifteen pictf, and the Son sept used to give three cowries and now nine pice*^ 
These are pnt into the Fot of the Departed, From this day the girl is reigarded 
as belonging to the clan of her betrothed, and must obey its rules and taboos. 
In Some places It is considered proper that a gjrl should go, e^'en before manijige, 
for New' Eating ceremonies to her future husbimd's house* 

At Chimri I was told that as the boy's parents go homCp the motiari atop 
them and demand "ring-oowrie", a small present of rings or cowries to 
compensate the ghotnl fot the loss that it will suffer when the girl is married. 
In other places, this is done duriag the marriage oeteinony. 


Frc- f Beoh rini^ with rnnnll Mb Attiiclied 
Actu^ sise 


At this second visits the bride-price is fiaed. If the engogcinent is nmde 
many years before mamage the boy's parents generally pay an annual visit 
to the girl's house* taldng her presents of liquor and ornaments* 

The bridfr-prioe should in terms of odd numbers, thme, ffve^ ,'5cveu or 
eleiren. ’Evtm uumheis are jot M jot and so unlucky: you must have some- 
thing over a. parr. The number ume is also unlucky : a man may die of it. 

There are many games about this betrothal ceremony and it is often 
mentioned in the songs 1 during thdr slow tedious dance round the mairfage- 
booth the chdik sing a mixed Gondi and Halbi song about it. 


^ The Miirin t'ijiaa do uol n^w oppear Xa weiihip different oumhera tut the 

aiwvc practice luggtota that perhapi they once dU\. Word loys that the mftrrW 
cmt^l Wto ^erally to Ihe effect 'that the father ol the hdflet^m elect ihduld ^ 
pE ffllhtr of tlie tkride as mooy rupee* aa he wofflliipa DeOo (the bttcr never ttxEeed ntue 
m aniiibtt hut vary Uom that itumbei to five) H C. K. Wtad, Btfitrri en ik* Lumi 
tiavtMue SiiiUmtfni of Aht yfundLiA Dinitui [htymhiiy ifejo) p 136 
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Nihun Ujpal \paior nuni. 
Huday dfJd jkuiay d^t 
Jcra fangh ta makal i£f. 
ChdMf fraw ke b^ndta^ 
K&kom de u ghar ke bilai 
Mnhim dharg ^ora b{<Achti. 

Ri w hyo r^ia rs re Ul 


We have coidjt to take ™ip Rjrl. 

Let w -^bake her. let m swiog her! 

Ejctead Wtih yotir 

The forest inontey bites. 

The boii-^hold cat scratches. 

In the Mahara'^ house^ there is a 
pair of scorpions* 

Re re Icyo re re laf 


IL Trm EvroExcfi the Songs 

The impofEfinoe of the betfothai cseremony is shown by the place it holds 
in the long naitative songs sung in the ghotul or at a fipierai* These songs 
are %-aIuable as revealing tn the most authenttc maimer what the Muria them- 
schisa regard as important; they are in fact doettmentmes in verse* 

1 quote here two of these soiigs, both of whkh give an interesting account 
of the course of Muria hfe. The first is a song used when a menhir is erected. 
It was sung hy Dorga Mnria of Dtigahaugal+ a vtUage at the foot of the 
AbnjhmaT Hills. In the second songp a Ghotul Fata from Nayuaarp is another 
vH-id description of the hetrothaL Both in these soogs and similar narrative, 
poems given elsewhere lu this bogk^ the importance of the ceremony is dearly 
emphasized* 

Th^ FaU of Nir^bosi Usendt 

In tMs island of the world lived Kamragatti of the Dhurwa dan. 

He had a daughter. 

There was a boy^ toop son of Nimbosi of the Usendi dan, 

Nirabosi Usendi went to Kamragatti Dhurwa to betroth his son. 

He himself went ahead aud the brother-cUmsnien behind* 

The Dhurwa asked thenip ^ Why have you come ? * 

‘You have a daughter, we have oomc for her.* 

*l have a da ugh ter p I liaVE not given her to anyone/ 

Thus spoke Kamragatti to Nirahosi of the Usendi daun 
Seeing the bottle of liquor^ Kami^atti desired it. 

' You are related to me of old, I wOl gi^'e you my daughter/ 

The daughter ’^vas inside and heard their talk. 

She said« ^Many men came for my betrothal, but he did uot give me to 
them. 

Today they came aud he has gtven me/ 

Thinking ^ns she was very pleased. 

The men drank the liquor aud so omde an end. 

Old man Kamragatti was thinking; he thought. "I too will give them 
liquor 

Anmsetiy^ Kalar and Hiramoti Knlarin had a still. 

He went there to fetch liquor. 

His daughter came out of the house. 

The Usendi asked her,' Where are you going ?" 

' I am uot going au\'whcre» I am only coming oat of the houjse, 

'O daughter-m law, you are so big—why are jaiu uot going to someone? 

0 daughter-in-law* we have come today far yoar betrothal and you are 
going out.* 

*)tlen came before for my betrothal, bat my father refii^ to gwe tne. 
That is why I am living here and do uot go to 
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^Hear my word, O daughter-m-law, I have ^ sou, «ini& for him- 
G^itte to the Siitiirday fezaar, 1 will my son thftne/ 

The Useudi said thus and the dau^tcr-m*law was ready to go to the 
b^jcaar. 

The old man EuSinragatti brought Uc][p.dr. 

"I have already token yxmt liqnot, now take minc\ 

So saying they sat and drank together. 

They finished the liquor and were ready for food. 

They made rhirkim cujt>^ and prepared fine dee. 

They hnishi^ the food and got up to gjo- 
Usendi said/O samdhi, now we mtist go*, 

” It is no use coming once, you must come again; 

'My daughter is yoimg ; we will drink a lot of liquor.* 

Doing Johor to tds sarndhi Usendi said, ‘ I will come again 

Usendi wait to his house and told his sou, the Garhbangal boy, 

^ We went fpr your betrothal and everything is well arranged, 

O son^ go to the Saturday baaaax and thw the girl will cotne to meet 
yoa/ 

When his father said this^ the boy was silent from shyness. 

This Gnrhbangal boy prepared to go to the hajtaar. 

Kfunmgatti's daughter wns called Nerum Tam. 

she went round the bazaar, she met the boy. 

They were of one face, like brother and sister* 

She asked him,' Where are yon living ?' 

And he replied,' Where are you Living ? 

I Pin living in such and such a vilLage, and I am a U^ndi boy 
Hearing this, she told turn, 

'We have already talked with j'onr father and it is of you vre talked*. 
'Yes, T am that boy; come girl, come home with me/ 

When the Gorhban^ hay said this, the girl was ready to go. 

The boy went ahead and the girl followed him. 

As they went the>' passed a jungic on the wny. 

They went into the thkket beneath the shade of a mango tree* 

As they rested, the boy said/Bon't go back to your father's house*. 

' I won*t go^ hrothefp how can. I leave you ? * 

The Garhbangal boy was VBr>' pleased. 

He held her arm ns though it were a sweet root; 

Her bosom was n banyan leaf on which lay two fruits; 

He held the bieasts and she remained quiet. 

Her thighs were .^-talks of a plantain tree. 

He spread them out and did as he desired. 

They got up from there and went to the house: 

The path was a jackal's bosh, the toad was a rat's tail. 

Talking to one another^ they reached the liouse. 

As they came along the toad, the sun set. 

Garhbani^ hod a separate house to sleep in: 

They roamed the house in the dark and lit a lamp; 

There was a cot there and they sat upon it. 

They were young, they slept together. 

As Uiey lay and sat, they dad as they desired* 
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The mother was looking out to see why her son did not retum, 

Sht went to aslc the folk m the ba^^aar; 

The bazaar-folk said that lie had been talking to a girl. 

She came home and told her hnshand sayingn *He has been talking to 
a girl^ 

' I had alieady told him, that's why I sent him there/ 

The Usendt told Ids wife and she was content. 

There was a separate sleeping-place for the GarhbangaJ boy; 

She went there and saw them talking to one another. 

Seeing this, she returned and told her husband. 

The wife of Nirabosi Useridi said, 

'There are two thr^ and thw are talking to each other\ 

Then they both went there to look. 

As he went, the Usendi called, * Have you come hack, O boy ? * 

UTien they knew someone was oonung, they sat sepanitely. 

*0 daughter-in-law, you al&o have corue home/ 

They took them both into the house. 

The old woman lit a lamp to put the tika; 

She put tika on the ^r1 and kussed her. 

Nirabosi Usendi, holding his stick, went to call Ute nllagsis^ 

' Come brothers, my son has brou^ a girl; 

IjCt qs disenss her, whether will remain or no/ 

So saying the old man brought them aiJ. 

' She has come os a ghl; 

Let us many^ her at once.' 

All night the marriage ceremony continued until dawn. 

The boys gathered tolding their drums. 

And the girls with their cjTiihals in thdr hauds- 

At dawn they finiahed the marriage and perfornicd the l/rgir. 

And the boys danced the T.*a^r dance. 

The old man Kamragatti beard the noise of the dance. 

He said to himself, * WTiere is my daughter ? I imist liaw a marriage 
for her like that V, 

They finished the marriage and finished the tika also. 

All dsKV they ate and drank till e\'eniiigp and the boys were thinkin g, 

'Let us take the bride and bridegroom and put them in their botiseL 
They took the bride and bridegroom and shut the door: 

They took a bottle of liquor and stole a cock; 

Boya and girls ate it together. 

Old nuan Kamragatti said, "Who has carried off my daughter?* 

He w’Os grinding bis teeth as thmigh his mouth ivas full of puise. 

Wiien he leamt that Xirabosi U^endi had taken his daughter. 

He sent an arrow saying/Let Nirabosi Usendi die *. 

He sent an amm of fire and snap[Nul his fingers. 

Nirabosi Usendi aud his wife died; 

Caihbaiignl. the boy, was weeping stVA, siV^. 

The whole villnge gather^ there; 

The boy wmit for the samdhi and they oU came; 

The brother-clans and saiudhi-claiis gathered. 

The samdhi latighing beat the drum; 

They buried them both and made a tomb. 
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AH the daosmcd went away. 

The GaThbadgal boy told them, 

"Come OD Wednesday, and on that day will do the g^giin^ ceremony* 

Qn that day we i^ill put a stone or pole 

So they did J ohar and wient away. * 

The coet-people gave cocks and the goat-people gave goats; 

And the clansmen made ready goat and pig* 

On that day all the samdh! came. 

The dead man's soul was living in. a saja leaf* 

The samdhi cooked the food to give to the dead man* 

After cooking it they carried some of the food to the cross-roads. 

They called the son] to eat it; 

They offered tlie jdmi and galo in the name of the dead man; 

The boT.'s and girts danced with the dhol drums. 

They cut a saja tree as a post and placed it in the ground. 

The soul came there and that is the house of the dead. 

The samdbi went to bring a stoned 

They went to Uie Kill of Panthers for a stone; 

Some took a cot and some took poles to carry it. 

The samdhf brought the stone: 

They brought it to the place where they had put the piUar, 

The samdU saw the place and said, *This Is a good spot ^ 

So thinking they dng a hole; 

They dng two holes with the digging^ick: 

There they put the stone of the dead. 

From the saja tree the dead man came to the stone; 

They put haldi and oil on the stone; they put tifca on it. 

Those who bad cowries gaye cowries; those who had mooey gave money 
Those who had rupees gave rupees; those who had dishes gave dishes; " 
Those who Md pots gave pnts; those who had doth gave cloth. 

All these things the samdhi took away* 

There they ffuished the work of the stone of death* 

' GOj saindhi* go, let us eat in the house** 

Then came from the dead man^s bouse 

*\11 old men and women mid and motiari also. 

They gave thdr wages to the chdik of sevneroJ vflJagis. 

The boys went away and they fed the samdhj with beef and rice. 

For putting a stone for a d^d manp this much on] 3 ^ 

The dead man^s bazaar is not a small bazaar; 

On a SatuTday, on that day was the baioar. 

There was a king of the dc^^ he was a great min ; 

That Rajii made ready to go to the bqzjw; 
iris Rani also was ready to go to the bazaar, 

Gh^iil Pata: The Afrirriugc of Phutsundor Rajit 

There w^cre seven wealthy brothers* 

They had aged parents* 

Sii of the brothm went to plough. 

The youngest stayed at home doing nothing. 

He said to his brotbeis, * Go and find wives"* 

How shall we gp without knowing where to go ? * 
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‘Take a bottle of liquor aud gp for the t»etfothal anywhere.' 

They readied a girl’s house* 

Tlicy gare Johai to tlie fathfiT-in-kw, 

They gave Johar also to the motlier-in-law. 

Father-in-law asked,' Why have you opme ? ‘ 

'There is a flower; for that we have brought liquor.' 

•\Ve have a flower, but we have already d^k liquor for another. 

Take away Jtitir liquor, for we will not drink it.’ 

For their betrothal they had to go elsewhere. 

They saw a girl, they gave Johar to her father. 

They gas’c Johar to her mother, 

' \tqiere are you going with that bottle of liquor ? ^ 

'We have come for the betrothal of your daughter.' 

' I have no daughter; take away your liquor.' 

As they searched for girls on their way they reached a house. 

They came to a wiiiow's house. 

There was a girl there. ^ , 

" Why have you come with a bottle of liquor ? 

' You have a daughter; we luive come for her.' 

'She b my only child; 1 will not give her to you. 

She is to me both daughter and sun,' 

leaving that house, the hoys went ou their way. 

They said, 'How are we to find girls for wives ?' 

There were daughters of Bhagavan ; 

There were seven sisteis and none were betrothed. 

The bovs went to Bhr^avan and gave him Jol^. 

Bb^av^ asked them, ‘ Why have you come ?' 

' You have a daughter; w*e have come for her betrothal.’ ^ 

' It is true I have a daughter, but we have already drunk liquor for her. 

So said Bhagavan and the boys made ready to depart. 

But as they were going, the youngest daughter said, 

'O sisters, hear my word. _ ^ 

A vecLT but my has not druiik Utjtior lof nt*. 

Tim small girl said to her father, ^ 

' We arc all mature; whv don't vou accept the Uquor ? 

Her bither said. 'ThereIs no one who has come for your betrothal: how 
then can I give you?' 

The small girl went to the house where the young men were, 

.■\qd said,'Come to my house for my betrothal'. 

Father-in-law said, ' Tlieie is no mate; why have yon come ?' 

Bhagavan said, ‘ There b no mate, O dnughters'. 

The small girl told her sbters, 'There b no mate for ns. 

What shall we dO. There is the Baidar, 

Let us him about our mates. 

Birds and ants combine in pairs, and wby not we ? ^ 

Let ns go to the Baidar, for he keeps the accounts of all » 

They then asked the Baidar, ‘ Are there mates for us or no ?' 

Bringmg his books the Baidar came out. 

He brought a book Large as a viltage boundary* 
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He read Ms book aboitt birth and 
He sat &ad looked at his books. 

Then said he/ It is written here. 

Readitig my books 1 forgot, 

Mommg and evening I have read my books 
For twelvie j-ears and tMrteeo ages/ 
j:\J 1 read but none am understand. 

Sitting, sitting, 1 iiave bnndlbadHsd^ 

At that time the small girl saw the hook and knglied. 

She tied up that book in her waist-cloth. 

She told her sisters* ^ Let us go. 

Let the papers be ■ but let us go to the house V 
Tlie small girl took Haidar's papers in lier doth. 

Her cider sistei^ asked her, * are you taking in your cloth ? 
0 sister, let us know what it is 


They gathered round and read the paper. 

‘ It h for our mating and saya what should be done. 

We cannot wiu mates unless we go to the Middle World ' 

Do^ti to the Middle World they climbed bv a silken threid and went 
towards the east. 

^ej' came to a v-illage. 'Wlicm am ycm. brothers? See. we ba\<e come.' 
I am the watcher of my house. I always live at borne.’ 

'O brother, hear my word.' 

’UTiat is it ? me know.' 

'Keep us witb you, so we will remam.' 

'I do not know' what to answer; my elder brothers know. 

Wait a little till they letum home.' 


Soon the bmthers came and the girls said, * Brothers, brothetsi' 
'What is the matter ? Let us know,* 

'No. it is nothing. Only beep os with you. brotheis.’ 

'AH oI you may live here tl you libe.' 

The sc^ girl said,' J.,et iia be dls-ided pair by pair. 

The eldest sister for the eldest brother. 

The middle sisters for the middle brothers. 

And 1 will Uve with the youngest brother 

All then were paired with each other. 

They gave a granary'foU of rice to be husked; 

Somi and Dami husked the rke. 

The villngcis wen; called to fetch the liquor. 

T^velvle outstilJs of bhuli and thirteen outstills of easy 
They went to a Chitkul Mittul Kalarin, beautiful and sweet 
Thej' asked for liquor from that Kalarin, 

Twelve otttstills of pJiult and thirteen outstOLs of mji. 

The Chitkul Mitkul Kalarin measured out the liquor 
The UquoT was brought and the marriage was performed 
The marmge urns finished and they were vobed together 


Living, living, the eldest brother's wife conceived 
^y by day the beUy grew; it was made by Bhagavan. 

f » ^ Chhatt ceremony was performed. 

that ^remony they husked a gmuary-fuU of rice. 

Go and bring leaves and fuel for the Chhati cxieniODv * 
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Five went to the hill for and fuel. 

The small girl wtis she ^-as sleeping on the mad, 

' O girl, pick the leaves and take them home/ 

At that she went away and slept on the itjck. 

' I am not feehng sistexp I feel very bad/ 

* Why are yon feeling ill ? Wliat disease have yon got}' 

*Come here, gtrh and lie domi and hsten: 

Whether it be true or £alsc« there is the beating of a dnmi/ 

'ICOp let ns go homOp it is for our father's fimer^/ 

So they went home and told the eldest sister^ 

' Yon remain hem* we wiU go for otir father's funeral '* 

" I too wiU come with yon, O sisters,* 

" Nop do not come, see how small ^ is your boby/ 

' No, t mn^t come I or they 11 savi Look the elden'fr datighter hasn't come/ 
She took the baby and went along with them. 

^Let us not take the chM, let ns tea’ve him with the cattle/ 

So thinkingp they left hjiu with the cattle. 

They went on to the ftinersU. 

The baby got up and followed thenu 

They tuiued round and said,' O girh your baby ns enming \ 

So they took him with them. 

They reached the bouse and did Jolmr to everyone. 

AH wept and they finished the ritea of the dead* 

The daughter of Gharabundi Phulstmdri Rani, 

' O mother» betroth this girl fnr me/ 

'No, son* her betrothal has aheudy been armuged. 

They have betrothed her to Oriyal Jhniiyal/ 

So he went to his little mother and asked her to arrangie his engageraeiit 
with this girl. 

She winked at the boy to come to her, 

' Put an some bangles and wear a cloth/ 

She has niarriEd Raja PhuilsnndoT. 

The marriage is dnncp the hquoi is drunk. 

They did a Raju'subject marriage ■ hastily. 

The Raja caught the Rani's finger and made her sleep inside the hotm. 
He stayed seven days in that village. 

The village potter biought his pot to boil the clothes. 

La that pot they boiled the clothes and took them to the river. 

They threw- awTiy the haldi-stoined clothes. 

But they washed the new clothes and took them out and went. 

Af ter bathing they returned to the house. 

Both went riding on a horse. 

So Phuhnindor Raja brought her Itonu^. 

Reaching home they Hved and ate, 

Ghamhqndj went to Oriyal Jhotiyal. 

" Fhulsnndor Raja stole ray ^ughter." 

They searched for them and held a panch. 

The panch decided and took the bride-price. 

* ViJnd, the wed BMMii to hold a littk baby wtth the arm agMuit tbc breast The 
whole liiu^ ruoA k the originid^' NIya w^yma bai bibu to yetaa ayont ^ gila aior'. 

* A R.aj4-praja laurrLig]^ h on* porformod hEUTiodty within the Hunts al a nlgbt 
and day. 
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III. Six Kivds op ^Iarriage 

in uttier parts of abori^nal Indin, tte IVfom r&cog^iiz<? several diflfefent 
types ol marriage, wliich for ooov^ence I will giy^ in tabtdnr fonn. 

(I) [Holbi, SBpni Mkim). This i& the tmditioaal Goiul 

marriage; the parent3, after anomtiDg the girl with ImtdK send 
her to the bridcgrooTn's hoTise whore the is performed. 

(ii) Tilth daym (Haibi. chat hiha&}. This is the Hinduk^ modidcatioa of 
the Gond marriage and is performed partly in the bride's and partly 
ID the biidegtoom^s house. The Lf^f is held outside the bride^^a 
house. It is known as Cbat-uiarmi in Betul and is only per- 
fonned when the contracting parties have f^narfeUed,^ 

{iii) Arwiidm (Halbi, udidtya^)^ This is the marriage of a cbeiik and 
motiari who elope to a friend'fl house and have the rites there 
mtbout the approval of their parents* The fiiU oeremotiks may be 
performed, but the bridegroom bos to pay for them himself. 

(iv) wdi (Halbi^ paisa mundi or paUu). Here a girl mns away 
from her parents' house and forces marriage on a boy of her 
choice. She arrives, sits down and refusers to go away, 

(v) Tika [ Hnl hi haldi^pifni Thk is the simple and 

inexpensive ritual performed cither for a widow or widower who 
remarries, for the marriage of divorced persons or for on adulterous 
marriage. 

(vi) Ycf diisdna marmi (Haibi, hhid WAaa). Tins is the hurried marriage 

when a metbri is found to be pregnant. If the boy to whom 
she is engaged Ls willing to marry her m spite of this and is willing 
to accept diiid os his own, it is called a fr/iui biha(^. If the 
marriage is with the boy w'ho caused the pregnancy it is simply 
a d^sdna or * ponrmg-water marriage 

I will describe in very considerable detail the first two t^^pca of marriage^ 
The others may be disposed of more expeditioiisly. 

The ArwitdTta marriage is often perfomijed with the faU rites, though 
naturally somewhat modified by the absence of the parents, and the fact that 
the bride and brid^room are attended by cheEk and motiari of another 
gbotnJ. 

The Haiimrk wit mairia^ is celebrated when a girl Leaves her home and 
forces herself upon her lover. When the boy asks her what she wanbi, slie 
says she has come for paisa mundi. II the boy is willing, and sometimes 
even if he is nut enthusiastic about it, the marriage is performed os so*m 
as possible. That vei>^ evening the chelik and motiari assemble and build 
a simple booth with only pillars. Bride and bridegroom sit in this and 
the Gaita places rapldly-mod-e crowns on their heads, and puts Lialdi and oil 
on ihcir bixlies. village people do tika and the clielik and motiari take 
bride and bridegroaiti seven tiines round the booth and someotie pours water 
afid Lialdi over them. 

The Tika taiiitUr marriage is simple and inexpensive. It often bos to be, 
for in the case of adultery', elopement or a marriage after divorce, the new 

1 Tmath. op. dt.. VoL H, p. Bo. 
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bridfigroom has to pay up the ejC|Mmses of the original marriage and some- 
times cnmpeiLsatiQu to th^ oTiguial husband weU as a fiu£ to the paticha>at. 
The oeremony is perforrued inside the house, bride and bridegrooni sitting 
together. The brjdegnx^ni puts a cloth on a wooden seat, pours hqaor on 
it and hands it to his bride^ She rolls up oiangD leaves into little kinwa and 
puts them to her ears. There is no dnucing, no anointing with hatHI, no going 
round the booth. Visitors place a tiha mark of dry rice without the usiiai 
oil or haldi. 

The Gaita sprinkles th& new doth of the bride with Uqtior and gives a little 
sermon: "O Mahapumb^ this ntao^^ house has been broken: this woman's 
house is broken. These two haw we elders yoked, O Mahapumb^ give 
them all they need to eat and drink. Ij«t them have ^ons and dmighters. 
For all thtdr visitors let there be eiiongli.' 

Then the newly niarried pair touch the feet of the ^dilage eiders who bless 
them sayingn 'Co brother and sister, Ih'C vrell and eat well; may you have 
childrent when we come to ^isit yon. give us a little water, ^fay l^tahapumb 
cam for you/ 

When a widow is remarried there is the same ceremony, and almost the 
same words are used escepl that instead of the reference to the broken houses, 
tlie eiders speak of the kiss of the husband. Should a ividow be mariyung 
an unmarried boy—as might easily happen if the girl had been married young— 
the boy is anoShted with haldt and oD, but she is not. 

The dpmir of husband'a younger brother has first claim upon a widow and 
if she marries anybody else, iicr husband has to compensate him. In some 
places, there is a fomiality by which a woman can a^-oid the reproach of 
vridowhood without actuaUy getting married. In Banjora, for example, 

' she need not put on bangles ; if she puts kintca of mango leaves In her cars in 
the tranic of her daiw or her grandson, she is no longer a wddow V At Bcipna, 
when Gala's father died, his widow- put what ore called hai Hnwti in her 
ears. As they descrifjed tlie inddent to us, 'she ,said to herself, "Since there 
IS an Anga in onr house no one will eat from nly hands now I am a widow^ 
I will put A'iirurd in my cars and bangles on my wrists bi the name of my dmar; 
if I don't, my rclatbns will fine me and even men of my owm bonso won't eat 
W'ith nte." thinking, she wtmt to a tKizaar, and on her way bnnifi she picked 
a couple of mango Leaves, rolled Uicni up and put them m her ears in the nauic 
of the ba^saar. After that she was no longer regarded as a widown^ 

Someltmes old women put these kinwd iu their ears in the name of their 
grandsons^ * If there is no huslKind for von, iiuitry your grandson/ h% 
Oudki, Ijakiuu'ib father's brother's uiotber pul kinwu for Lakmu. It is 
gcnciahy said that a giaudmothcr can put tlic^ ornaments in tlic name of her 
owu sou^s own soOp that is, her rcalp and not nicicly her dasstficatory, 
grandson. 

Fiuedly* wc haw tlic Sad and furtive ceremony that is performed when a 
motiari hks the uiisfortunc to conceive. .V liooth with only piUars is 
erected^ rciatbiiH apply lioldJ to both bride and bridegroom p but the leal- 
cro™ hi put only on the bridegroon/s head. He lias to go abuc mund the 
booth for tJie Lagir ceremony accompamed by a nian carrying the marriage 
kolsa-pot^ W'^hicb represents kk wife. They then ail together and tika made 
with lice milled with haldi and oQ, A pregnant girl never go round the 
booth for the T.,agir ceremony. ^ 

Insular niarrbge:?, obviously* can be celebrated at any time of the year; 
but regulaT marriages are pcrfoiimid only in the hot w^her [March to ^lay}. 
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IV* The Ma^hiace CEHEifOKiEs 

I win noY»' descfitK in detail the actual proc^ure of a Miiria timrtmge. Thl^ 
mtkcr ti&diou 5 task is^ 1 feajr» inevitabL-^^ for duiing a Hiding Iht c^lik and 
m-otiaii are on tbe stage nearly all the time and ate rarely seett tn better 
advantage. But tq give a coherent account nf these tnairLiges ii not easy^ 
for—as atnoing the Gond of the Central Proriiices—cnstorns vv^ry froiq vihhge 
to village and fmm year ta year, Abarigmal maniage procedure seeiits specially 
sensitive to otitside influence. As we have seen, in nartbem Bastar tlie Maria 
are snbject to the mfluence first of the AbujhiLiar Mam, then of the Gond 
of Chanda, Chhattisgarh and Orissa and finally of Hindu traders and officials. 
In the Chqta Dongafp Mardapal and Chnlka Patg^a 1 found mairiage ciistoins 
vague- and nncertain; 1 got the impression of people placing a part that was 
new to them, perfomung ceremonies that were not theirs by long tradition, 
This is prahably because these people are really Maria who have come to 
settle in the plains—and the Mam have pmetk^y no rAurrmge ceremoiital 
at all. The pax^nnent of a bride-prke^ fenst^ and dandng in the bride^s 
house, the taking home of the bride and cldseting her with her husband: such 
ts the simple formula of a marriage in the Abujhnmr Hills. 

As we move north and east^ however, we find more and more eompteuty 
and precision in the marriagie ceremony* In the Jhorian^ Amabera and other 
northern parganas of Narayanpnr* the influence of the Chhattisg^ii Gond is 
clearly seen; marriages are usnallj^ held in the bouse of the bridegroomK Ihe 
marriage-booth is built inside the compound, and many of the customs 
remind me of what 1 have seen in ^lanilla and c^where. 

In the north and east of the Eqndagaon Tahdl, Hindu elements arc promi¬ 
nent—the use of baldi^ the marriage-bootbp the sexTufold ciicumambnlation, 
and many minor detaUs» The most notable diffierencc in custom is that the 
main ceremony is held hi the bride's house. This is the Hindu custom, hut 
it is also that of many Uraon, the Baiga arid (most significantly) the Hii; 
Maria. There is some reason tq suppose that the Gond practice is not really 
primitive but, like so many other customs^ grew' out of some actual incident 
that was mteipteted as revealing the will of the gods.^ 

But even where the ceremony is mr^dified, there b an attempt at a compro¬ 
mise w'ith normal Good custom. The groom's bot^th is made the 

bride's housCp and he has a separate camp. Bride and groom arc anointed 
with baldi in thdr own separate houses. The climax of the ceremony b at 
the groours booth, and the concluding rites in his house. 

But where the marriage is held iu the groom's house, the Iwith is made 
insidi^ and both bride and groom are onomted together* 

1 must therefore inflict cm the readm' two accounts: the first is of the 
marriage of Dhuti and Nobori w hkh I attended at Sklhawand in the npfth-east 
of the State from 3 Mmch 1941 , where the ceremony was held at the bride's 
house, supplementing it with observadonis of two marriages which I saw at 
Malalmt in April of the same year* The latter was a double cross^»mm 


1 Rtiwlt and th*t ' the ccutom oE hohUng the wading la the hrhlc- 

groom'j hoiiH U ■ turvlvil of the cn^tom ol niiotia^ by cdptixre. wfacn the btidit wm 
carriC'd 110^ fiQin her own hoiuic tiJ the brSdearDvm'j, juid ally ctu^niaity which W 4 IJ fc- 
qiilaHe Ewcc^flarlly held at the hcHix of the Utter, fim the Gh3iu!s aav that afaice 
Tito, the bridegroom ^ ond one *i th* eoumifineft vUIa^ dcUlcp carried 
off by A Up:r oil hu way to hiB W'tddltig. It wia dediled that la fotwie the bride muit iro 
to the btidcipxhotll to be married ita order to obxdatc Uie rei^iimocfl q| Jiucll a caUmltv' -- 
RosmU aud Hkakl, Op. clt., Vol HI, p. 73. Crooke teftra to 4 vmTtm uf the where- 

hi tJie hffidegzoom WM kffleil by Ughtnhlg.—VV. Cttoke, Tkt PopuJar FM- 

icft 0/ *V{vriim rWid (WeitmJaAtH, tB^, Voi 1 , p. 
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marruige p a Kaitami and ixjy of \£a1akot nianied a Po^'ami boy and gnl of 
Farsipadar by t^<diajige. The se«tid aocount describes tbe nmrrage of 
iCaxanga of Navanar and Waddai of Aniasara whi^ beg^n on 15 April 194 ^, 
and w^ks held m the bridegnwni 5 honse. There were three mamagea in 
stuxessbn at this time, and I aho ha’^'e notes of siniUar ceremonies in Tekoga, 
Ataigaon, Karia and Esalnar* In both accounts 1 emphasize, though I do not 
exaggerate, the jxart played by the chelJ k and motiari. 


* Tnn SiDHAWAXo MAKniAon 

In Sidhawand lives my sakhi. Pilsai: and his nude the headman of the 
village (a IMaravi) sent me a very warm in^^tion to be present at the marriage 



Plan d| tliv SiOUA«4ii4l JUoniftgti 
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af his daughter to & Foyanxi boy ftom EiUEonarp On 3 31ard] 1941 p therefore^ 
I made my comp in the village, and greeted with gr^t aEectkm. 


Pr^paraiions Jor fhe Marriage 

For a whole weet before the marriage p thene had been energetic prepamtimis 
both in the ^yotul and the home. Iti the ghotid the chelik and motiari gathered 
toimd the bride and sang songs about her future jo}'S and soitow^i: So im- 
ppnaut is this tmining of the bride that even where the girb do not nomtahy 
sleep in the giiotulp the rule is relaxed for these few daj's. 

The^ngs describe the joys of ghotul life and the stern and sorrowful 
experiences under a stepmother’s rule* Here b a fairly lengthy song 00 thb 
familiar theme. After each line the refrain Rerela rmia rela rerfla is reputed 
sevend times* Bach line ends with the erdamatiou iuh, O and 

is Itself repeated twice. 

Soii^ 


Rmla rcreU rda rerda 


Niya ra ktni hdo^ 

Loni gajuT rcry Adh* 

Lmi re hinja podar toy hdo. 

Niya re h^th gali toy heio, 

K^iydl tokdr harri ArJOj 
Bera re arran gdii ray heU, 

Ddirdtig kaide keii roy helo^ 

TiKUfig kitide kesur r^ kdo^ 

Ghe^tA de heya kandi rc^ kdo, 
/dfiyrlf ifutJ hhkm toy 

Ma miyar tttdur tty heio. 

Ghdu de gdptr Hindu roy Mop 
Kile re k&ru radtn rqy 
Niya m jor tor iayor roy h^\ 

Jodire ondtty ktii roy hdo, 

Sungi re jar tayor roy hdo, 

Sangi re iau ddki roy kdo^ 

Dinda re raj ie mandi roy hdo, 

Adere rdjo pulo roy helo^ 

Bido re kahdr punudn roy helth 

Sagdre aiduH pHtoi^in roy kdo, 

HrUon ne u^dlon ne ptimi'in roy helot 

Ko^ure koytnne puHwin roy helo, 

ideke $tidi wdyar ray helo^ 

Ideke kara pkftdaH roy hd&. 


Thb used to be your bome, 

How^ daniorous your talk here. 

But now tile house b silent, 

Vouis was the viUage path* 

The path waa like a fox's tail. 

You used to go at sunset, 

In your lifft hand a wdnmwing-fan. 
In yout right hand a broom. 

You w'ent to dean the ghotul, 

IuLke a peacock strutting. 

We said* 'There goes sn-and-soH 
daughter ^ 

In the ghottil was a lot of TmtH\ 

The court long and broad* 

You liad a Ixjy lover^ 

But you arc leaving tuni feuiely* 

You had a boy lovet* 

You are going away leaving him 
liehidd. 

You were lis-ing In the kingdom of 
the iiiimarttetl. 

You wUl ncTi'er enter it again, 

You don't know wliat toil there is 
ahead. 

You don’t know w‘hat relatives can 
be likCp 

You don't know? what visitors will 

You don‘1 know what ofbcmls will 
come. 

But soon you will know it al]. 

Soon you will dbeover w hat married 
life is like. 


THE COUKSE OF ilURlA LIFE: VOTfTH 
Etfitis rtrda ftJa r^rda 


They rrmind the inotiari of her fotmei: lovers i 


Niy^ hdo adfte^ 

jm ffiiyor Mo aderf. 

Off iayor hufijiii htlc 

N&rk0 lalkindi Mo oder^^ 

Dhuinga hik indur Mo adm, 

A dm dhuinga dyo hdo adm. 
Hiipon injor mEndi hdo adm. 

Layon iasi ddki hfh fidm. 


He was yowr yokae-felbw. 

He was your lover, 

You used to sleep with him. 

At nighi he mved tobacco,^ 

You said you had none. 

But that was not his real desire. 
You deflled hini and tried to run 
away^ 

But uow forever you are Icatiug 
hinu 


They also retniud the bridegfootii (if he h in the same ghotul) of w'bat he 
too is going to 

How good it ivould have boeci had the Ka]a stayed, O Itani! 

He would have f>een lord this kingdom ^ 

We would liave sen^ him aa his servants^ 

We would Imv^e brought our ploughs for bis held: 

We would havne carrM his loads without charge^ 

We wt>utd have been given rice as our wages. 

We w'ouJd haw caairiqd hoitie his hiidilles of rice, 

We wotiM have brought them from the fields, lifting up our loais. 

We would have taken them to the Raja, and he woukl batne paid us our 
wage^, O Rani J 

This sodg is spocmlly appropriate to one of the leaders of the ghotul* other 
songs have a more general appHcalion. 




Dindordjo j^djo miNfi. 

Ide fdjoputo HtfJtrf. 

Niyo nuyfla ghoiul 
Parmdkoro gkoiul nona. 
Id^ ghoiui d^ wandir rtOHU. 
DaWft kaide giki iiowa. 
T^na kaidi barga «o#wi. 


The kingdom of the free, lad. 

YouTl never see it more^ bd* 

You came to the ghotuJ^ lad* 

Fair as bison-homa^ lad. 

You used to come here alwa>'Sp lad. 
A sleepiug-mat in the left hand, lad. 
In the fight hand a stkkp lad. 


* To Ffwi tobatco is tbc cmveatkiial wmy <if luvlthig a ^1 to mxupI 
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Durini!; tht davi material preparations keep tiie faniily busy and excited. 
Rice must be hiisked and denned, pul&es prepared: tbe men must arrange 
for liquor, tbe wuneo for oil and baldi. As they Eriod the haldi tbc women 
smg: 


^fdyQ balum jamwdi. 
Kdkcf ghart niy uim, 
^faniya daniya Rharc K- 
Tuk£ tiftria pdrita, 
E^andik fta// yihn sc, 
HMi pifta dihdsc. 

Qsajt. 

Tfik^ Kfiritf pdrils. 
Kdkw ghau Hrtffa jc ? 
M&mya daniya gharifc. 
Hald^ pwa iiAdstf. 


O Jamidflrin mother, we cnU on ttoh. 
Don’t go eL^where, O mother. 

But come to Manijm DanH^i's house. 
We ui\Tte you here. 

Come for a litlk while. 

Let there be full measure of haldi 
and flour. 

Do not betray out faith in you. 

O mother Bangamm! 

We in\dte you also* 

Whose is this in vitation ? 

It Ls to lilaniy'a Daniya^s bouse. 

^lay there be full measure of haldi 
and flour* 


And so on* endlessly* through a score of deities. Maniya Daniya simply 
ineans 'so-and-so' and is altered to the actual name of tbe bnuschokier In 
cad] case. 

Th£ Bridfgroom't Far^di Danc£ 

Shortly after my arrival, a roQ of dmms heralded tbc approach of the bride¬ 
groom, attended by a party' of chdik and motiari, who made a teiii|iamr>' 
camp under a mauifo tree outeide the boUDdary' of tbe village, yhis night 
they cooked for themselves, but three of them came on deputation to the 
hea^ian to aak for assistant^ to help with water and cookmg. Later, the 
bridegroom's party began to dance, led by the boy biinself; it was his farewell 
and final dance a$ an unmarried man. 


The PrepQTaiwn of the Bride 

At about nine in the ewning, the elders of Use ii'illage ossembted outside 
tbe headman's house for a pretiEitman' drink, and two hours later the chehk 
and motiari gathered in the same place. The elders bad now^ gone away, 
and the boys made a big fire, and brought out the bride. The girL who bad 
been Bclosa^ was coveted with a cloth sjid mode to sit in the lap of the Tdoka, 
her own sister^ and was supported on either side by the Sirdar and Kandki. 
She began to weep loudly and moumfuUy l she was in good \^ke, for she 
bad been pnactising in tbe gbottd every^ day for the past week. Today she 
must continue to cry aj] night. Tbe boys and girls sang to drown the painful 
noi^c, to instruct her in her new' duties and themselves to mourn the loss of 
their Bclosa. All night they continued weeping, siugingp sometimes dancing, 
though unlike the bridegitjgm the bride had nn heart for this. From time to 
time tbe>' took a little liquor. It was a moving sight, for the girl's sorrow 
was genuine, as well it might be—she was leaving a world of freedom and 
romance for tbe nnfamiljaiity of a strange house. The gbotul children also 
felt the departure of one of their number v^ty deeply; they had Ih-ed with 
her for : as Belosa she had been the lover of the bo^'s and controlled the 
destiny of the girls. 

The sequence of the songs was fascinating; with PUflai's help I vnis able 
to get a lot of it down. It was sung in a mixture of Gondi. ILalbi and Chhatlis- 
garhi- 
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The Bride'i Stmg 


J qS 




The bride wcptt 

Father, ruy own father^ eonie to me. 

For I am gning away to a strangcr^s hcyusr. 

Hod r been s boy yon wonld hiivie brought a daughter 
To >™r own house. 

But as ! ani a girl yon send me away. 

Had I been a boy, my wife and I would have stayed with ym and made 
you happy* 

Blit I must go awaVp and we both aw sad* 

Mother, my own mother^ come to me. 

Yesterday I was husldng rke in your honse: 

I was sweeping the floor* fetching water from the well. 

Con king fo^ for yon, phitJdng leaves for cups and plates. 

Blit now r go away to a stranger's houseK and who will care for jTm? 

How lovingly >'ou looked after me I 

But in this new house shall I find joy or sorrow ? 

Wlieo y-on come to see me shaU 1 be able to give you so much as a otp nf 
gruel ? 

From today my ganueSp my fun, my seeing yon will end. 

Now the bride addressed the head of the ghotuT, 

O Strdar, when you came to the gbotul and found it dirty 
With ashes and dust and no one had swept it* 

You called for me and asked me w^hose fault it was. 

The Kotwar and Kandld defended me* 

But you said^ We are not Maria that we should sleep m dirtp 
And so }"ou fined as. 

Now I am going away and whom iviil you have to fine ? 

I>aily I cleaned the gbotul. 

But now who w ill dean it ? 

With you r used to play and dance* 

But now my feet are bound, and 1 shall not meet you evnen in my dreams- 
Who knows whether 1 shall find joy or sorrow in this stranger s house. 
Sometimes 1 combed your hair and laughing robbed youx arms. 

But sometimes I was tired and slept. 

Then you all said. Why don't you comb our hair* 

And rnassage onr ILmbs today ? ^ 

Yon most have been to soncteoae* why don't you com to ns tewlay. 

For this yon punished tLSp turning us out, and saying. 

Never come more to the ghotul. 

But I brought you liquor and with Folded hands 
Begged vou to let ns in again* 

Now even m my dreams 1 may uot massage yon. 

And who will there be to cornfort yon ? 
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Then she addressed ^yttry girl in tnm, repeating the formula to th^ir 
different ghotnl titles. 

O iHilosa, Tiloka, Alosa, Jliaokai I 
I used to hid yon sweep and clean, go here and tUere^ 

Comh this boy^fi hair, rub tljat boy's limbs. 

Sometimes you forgot 3 'our duty and 1 abused youp 
I went with you for the Biwali and the Hulld dance. 

With you 1 played all Jdndfi of games. 

Now who will go to dance or play with you ? 

\\Tio will teach you otir ghotiil vf^ys ? 

While 1 wa5 witi yon I taught yon evetyiihing. 

But now^ [ go tn a strange house. 

And I cannot teach yon even in my dreams. 

Then the dielik replied, 

Oidy y'esterday you came to our gbotul to press our himds and arms. 

But now w^ho wfll comfort ns ? 

Only yesterday you made us happy w ith your talk and laughter. 

But now who will comfort us ? 

We used to trouble you in every w^ay. 

Yet you always gave ua oomfoit. 

if yon didn't come to the gbotul for two days, wt used to ask in tlie village 
wbefe 3 T>n Were. 

Sometimes they said you had gone away or Iiad fallen ilL 
Then w hen you came at last and we o^ked yon wliat you had been doing. 
Yon repHed' 1 went to sudi and such a village' or" I ivas ill and so 1 couldn't 
CDine*^ 

But when we knew that you had not gone anywhere. 

When we heard that you were not ill, but had been to sleep in some ra^^l's 
house, 

Wlien we knew that yon had deserted ns for that worthless fellow. 

^Ve had to punish you. 

But now you will never be ptmished again. 

For you are going away to a busbaud^s bouse. 

Never in your life will you be punished again like that. 

Only yesterday we told to fill our leaf-pipes, in fotcli us leaves, to 
sweep the ghotul rooms. 

But now you will never do that again. 

We shall look at you from far away and wliisper. There gtjes Belusabai. 
No more can yon go with us or sit with us. 

Bat live happily there as yon lived with us. 

Low ^ur husband and coinfoTt him as you loved and comforted us. 

Roll his leaf-pipe for him, fetch him leaves and water* 

Clean his house, ct>mb his hair, massage hifi amis and back. 

But leave your games and loi*es and laughter. 

Your ganues nnd loves and laughter now- are for yotir husband. 

And the motiori sang weeping: 

Give food and water to your husband parents, 

DonT quarrel with them, don't annoy them, hark to what they say* 

So you will be happy ; if not, yxmr life is mined. 

Li\^ happily with your husband's younger l:rrolhers and sisters. 
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PkJt Icaws fnr them, fettSi water, bring tbem wood, and dean their 

Ye&tjerday yon Inughed and played wMi us; tomorrow laugh and play 
with thftii. 

Yesterday you went witb ua for tvater to the well; tomorrow go with them. 

If a sttunger comes to your oew'hotise* content him with water for his feet 
and a cup of gruel. 

Wien we come, show that you remember us, and give us wliat we need- 

You used to teach us eveiylHrig, how to make necklaces with beads^ 

Mow to massage and how to please the chelik; 

But who will leach us now ? 

MTien you troubled us, you were our defence; 

But who will defend us now 1 

We will never forget you, without you our ghotul is empt\^ and deserted. 

In this wouderfuJ^ eschauge of tenderness aud remembTance the whole of 
ghotul Ufe becomes real aud vi\id. Almost every line might have n foot¬ 
note referruig to some cliaptet of this book* 

After u long night of thiSp evefv™^ * Httle subdued, and i^tlung 
happened nejtt day till abotit 3 p-m. wlien the bride s party of chelik and 
niotiari went out wkh their drums to meet the bridegroom. 

The Jf V/conw of the Bridegroom 

Tbe bovs led the way with their druinSp followed by a double line of girl^^ 
clashing their cymbals’ singing budly. They advanced three paces, halted, 



I 

I 


Boy with pilorka -or kotorkar drum 
Boy with mandri or dliol drum 














retired two paces, and then advanced agam. At the same time the bride¬ 
groom's party advanced from their camp iu similar formation, brmging tbe 
boy with them. As they went along, the girh song a Gnndi song with the 
relram Riri ririia riri ioyo ririia rila. 


Sindi dki bubtJt^ 

yana mmtur kerka 
Hubdn tar ne fterka, 

Sdlu jdr ddddlor baba. 
DiiJdn Idr fi< kerka buta. 


There'^s a crown of palm leaves, 
father^ 

1 will wiear that crowTip father* 

Wear it to please toy father* 
r have sev^n brothers, father. 

For love of them 111 w^ear it. father. 
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The Meeting of ihe Purtnls 

Just inside the village the parties met—the girls greeted eaeh other, and 
the elders sal down on the grouncl for parin-bhtt or aa important 

little rite which emphasizes that nuuiiage is more than a union of two io- 
ilividimls; it is ao lUiiance of families. A doth was spread on the groond. 
and the father of the bride and the father of the bridegroom—the two 
s^dhi—sat down together to talk for a few minutes. The Gaita drew 
lines of uce-fkjur and turmeric on tlie ground, and exclaimed,'Let tomorrow's 
work be root^ dHp and the tree grow large!’ When thev got np someone 
threw a pot of haldi>water over them and there was a tot of ribald laoi^ter. 

In Ksalflar, the saradhi sat down with a pot of water and cleaned theij teeth, 
ezcfaangtng the twig.s and saving, 'Let there be no quarrels. let ad be well 
let there be many dtildTen, As the root is below and branches above so 
may we be united . 

r P^*7**^ little ceremony the mottari sing t'arious songs, of which the 
foltowmg (m Chhattisgaihi) is an example: 


j N'llj I r-jj 



A/do Mtdo milo sa^ndhi kukur 
pUa sang ndlot 

Kukitr pih la kfy karho? Leio 
iutnor pila. 

Milo milo mih satndhi hdthi 
pila sang milo! 

Hdihi pila la My kario? Lejo 
tumor 

Milo milo milo sainJki burkdl 
pila sang milo! 

Rurkat pila la kay karbo? Lejo 
tumor pila. 

Mile mih milo samdhi g{»i inla 
Sfli»g miXe! 

Ciai ^rVa fa kdy karbo? lejo 

tumor pila. pjg p away your baby. 

'^nt forward; one of them picked up the boy on her 
man's field ' ^ ^ formation to bis camp on one side of the head- 

parttes greeted the bndegroom. They washed his feet and put a rice-marlr 

l“ni sit 


Jteet, meet, meet, ssimdtii. in«t with 
a puppy! 

Wliat should 1 do with a puppy ? 
Take away yr^m baby, 

Meet, meet, meet, samdhi. meet with 
a baby elephant f 

What should 1 do with a baby cle- 
phaut ? Take away yopj baby, 

Meet^ meet, meet, saindhi meet with 
a tiger cubi 

WhAt should I do with a t^r cub? 
Take away vTjur baby. 

Meet, meet, nMXt^ samJhi. meet with 
a Bucking pig I 

\tTiat should I do with a suctdng 


on a 


□ew' mat. 

Tht Giving of ih^ Ring 

bride's house. Presents of doth given 

father Srf orn'i^th? ^ htiiea 

put m the Pot of the Departed to compensate the ancestors for 

lofi 
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Preparinj^ the bride'a 
seat underneAUi A 
Curtain 


Pouriog Dll down an 
oiTOw On to tbe bead 
of tbe bride 
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the loss of the girl from their dan. This is a ray im|Jortaiit and 
ceremony. It represents the passage of the girl frooL her ori^nal dan iiito 
that of her hosband^ and indicates that she vdll henceforth be numbered with 


bis ancestors. 

The bridegrooni was carried over from his camp. A new titat w^as spread^ 
luid the samdbi sat down. A little rice was put on their knees. The bride 
sat in the lap of her fatherrin-law. the bridegrooni in the lap of his, Motiari 
covered the girl's hand with oiL The Gaita put a ring on the boys httlc 
finger. The boy then sehied his bride and tried to tnuuifer the ring to 
But her hand was oily and slippery, and there was a Tong struggle—wh^ 
caused great amusement—before he w^as \ictorioi4S, Then the girl hit bun 
with her clenched hst and jumped dp. He tried to hit her baefc. but a group 
of her dhelik dashed forw'ard and covered her esi^pe, 

AH the lime the motiari stood by singing loudly: 

He is saying ring, ring, brother! 


Muddi muda intoni dddaf 
Sonar pekoh ^^'irrrwf ddda, 

Sm fH^da hete^r&tn ddddt 

Dindft (ayordtek r^^ ddddt. 
Kudditm ddka wai^ni ddda. 


Were I a gpkhsmitli's daitghter, 
brother. 

He w'ould give me a golden ring» 
brother. 

Were he an unmatried boy* brother* 
He w'ould come rminiug to me. 


Kaiiie mud^ niV^r ro ddda, 
Ftta hilra dirk€ foy *fMr. 

PU^ odirh kemu fey ddda. 


brother. 

The ring is in your hand« brother. 
Were he a man vnth childreii. 
brotheTp 

He would bring them to stay with 
me, brother. 


Crownittg of the Bridegroom 




The bridcjironm was now canted back to bis camp. wW the Gaita nmde 
a patton * on the ground like thus, the boy sat m tbc lap of his eMer 
hfotlicr's wife. Old women, 
tiwther'?^ and father's sisters, 
cov'cred hb bead with the ends of 
theJr saris. The Gaita came with 
an elabomte crown irtade by 
T^innara from date-|Kdni leaves. 

The lea\-cs in the crowus are car^ 
ftilly counted: if the number in 
each is uneven, all will be well, 
bat if tbc bride's number is even 
it means that the marriage will be 
a failure. This is the Xeyi Matir 

or on Ctowti w hich will be worn j * i.u 

throughotit the preUnUnaries of the marriage, and then exchanRCd for tue 
t^gir Manr at its crisis. The Gaita and the boy Iianded it to and fro sewn 
times. The Gaita held it up. exhibited it left and right and with a sudden 
movement pushed it over the boy’s face, while the whole party shouted m 


1 'nittw paitenis, whfcli tm also tnodc in tlw marriufte ait ^ to ^'ihii^oUl 

diaijnia ' tfiiiitiina thTPtiphunt ImUa. purpooe ia, I ihiMlt, llcfinttcly Wltell-tii4*icjf . 

Cf Vol XLVIll, t> ifijj Mvd XLiS. p. i«H. 
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FlC li. Mnrrinpf ««wn (oi ibt liridegmom uuiiie of iIbI^^paIiu leiivet 

Afjodrt f' 


Meanwhile, the raotbri sang songs abont the date-palm, from whose 
leaves th& crowne ane nmde. 


THE MURIA AND THEIR GHOTUL 

triumph, dfopped a little otl over the boy's head and shoulders^ i^d 
applied hakit to his body ivith leaves. He was followed by everyone 

present. 







THE COURSE OF MURIA LIFE: YOUTH 



CMiW fef iMwr dai, 
^f&in twiit bnndha d^ii ? 
Kdy ? 

Gathri ke ni^m* dai, 

K<dka ks baiiu dai, 

Wahl baila deb^ bdbm. 


Of paiox leaires is th^ c^iawn, motber, 
J wear tbe crown, ntother? 
WTmt will >TJU ghne nie^ son ? 

Ill give you a buucib of money, 
mother, 

[11 give yon a builodc in the stall, 
mother, 

Give me ihnt biilkH:k, sou. 


Here k a mther charming little song, which was recorded at Palana 


Bari kaiii ckhifid hii 4 i rdii r,tii 
katidc 

Nil kdnd re cJ^hind htda iidbH 
maur pind^, 

BSndt} (6 Mnda p^tjdri chuiuk 
maur hdiuto. 


The palm grows near the fence aud 
cries all night. 

pon't er>', O palm, my son wih wear 
you as a crowii. 

Tie Q tk it, priest, carefully tic the 
crown. 


Wood 

Kow the chelik of Sidhawntid, assktod by \isiting chelik froni other villages, 
went out with the Gaita to fetch wood for the nuirtiage-bf^oth. The Gaita 
ait. a siiial] mahita tree with a single bh>w iif Ins asfe* and the boys alt the 
otlier poles and leafy hranches of saral wood. Presently the jiarty fetiimcd, 
dm nulling, dancing nnd singing, with bud shouts of Puth (ragina) J It was 
now nearly sunset. The boys piled the wood in the place where they were 
going to build the booth, and danced round it holding each other's hands. 
The motiari came and picked up the nmliuu tree. Tlicy strwKi in a bunch 
very close together, everyone iicld Hie tree and baogeii it up iiud down, singing 
vigorously. 

\\Tiile the wcMjd was being bfnught in tlie girls sang tainit-songs at the boys* 
most of them obscene. The first, for example, has the ref rain Kerad kiydn^ 
harkd mdiinff pfifbafuh ckdo nor isyor^ 'The chelik's testicles are like the fruit 
of a dried-up tree and the toot of a gourd [ his petiis is like a snake ^ 


I kid«y dvKtihc^ n fedtivoi of Phaftl Mai natnog tht Mnl 'The danctog 

pofty i^jai GoEitlaually fritr. frit/ ( 0 f 4 f/ 4 iifiinT MuaVfrrf}, a moiJp of iavesj^rkm heUeved l& 
be apecloliy vccptablc to the gotidEa/i In tills AOitiewhat Indiflkatc cry wc may pcrbapA 
ice a barbaioni miii auampeU icfciHu^o to the iMf grnllriM tusiura^ ao pramlnmit m fnaUf 
urly fonau ot heUef '—H. 11 ~ Rjilcy, TM Trt^s dad Cmsia 49 / {C 4 ikntta, 

Vok ll, p, ji* 
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Songs 

Layor iailt rtuinda ri Sfingo; 

Maksi waw/<j iidoF ri sanga, 

Bwhing poynah kahior ri s^ngo. 
wiiserjf Aw^r n 

Chhalt n€ manda kmi^rdt sufift?. 

Mamiii manda Umerdi sango. 

In the tie^t mng, the boy^ sing the j 

Mando dm kokoti wdkoH ^ bai^ 
T«mfAo rati ckrpoii roy soy fctfi. 
JMun d^nkii nriu roy sty baL 

Tumtko asan r&iu roy soy ddda. 

Jhdnn ddnka nrtu roy scy ddda^ 

Gfira phdftdun nrtu roy soy ddda, 

Kukra bdsii ttrtu roy soy ddda, 

Kdnd^ tangio dkariu roy S(y ddd^s, 

Bdchun deri mdriun roy soy ddda^ 
Kokia hdkia drti toy soy ddda^ 


The are brmgid^ the boughs 

on their hend^; 

Secretly they have brought the 
wood. 

They have eqt it bit by bit. 

If they would gtvi& m axes^ 

We'd ctit the wood with a ^itgle 
blow. 

And we would bring the wood in, 

three Ibies and the prls ansner. 

The pok of the btioth is ctDoted, girh 
Voin va^na is like a chapad, girl 
We ifliill dance jumping up and down, 
girl 

if we were to do it instead of yon, 
biotber. 

We wodld dance jumping up and 
down, brother. 

We would yoke the HUt and take it 
away, brother, 

At cock-crow we would take it away, 
brother- 

We'd put axes on your dwuMers, 
brother, 

WeM bring a straight pok, brother, 
Wk*d &e\'ef cut a emoked pole, 
brother. 


There are other songs which 1 need not quote, in whkh there ia much play 
about crooked wood ami the crooked penis* and the penis wbkh can dig weU 
in intercourse but cannot dig a hok for the pillar of the booth. 

The boys had hidden a pice somewhere in the wood^ and the girls spent 
a long time looking far it, FinaUyp about 7-30 p*m,, the Gaita pul some rice 
on the sfNit where the moLkri Jiad danced with the nmhua tree, and dug a 
hole with his Iron digging-stick. If white-ants or stones ate found therci 
they nwjve to another spot^ oSering an e^ and chicken to whatever god the 
Sitaha deddes was responsible for the ill omen, Bnt all was well tculay. 
The Gaita broke a coconut on his cliggiag-stLck, and the chelik pbmted the 
centre-pole of the booth and the mahua tree in the hole that tlte Qaita had 
made. After drinking a little liquor^ the chelik then proceeded to make 
the booth (ivuindtf}. 

This Was a very simple affair. Nine i^oi poles were placed in a rough 
square, m the middle of which was the centre-pole and the umhuu Irec.i On 
the centre-pole a somU representation of the \agiiia is often carved, A roof 


^ A number of tribeiput the iiuihuii tn ttw uiiirTiii^.bDOtli, Tbc Ooiimaitn da /Thura- 
ton. up. cit.* Vol. V. p. 444], so ( 5 b tbe Wupla. (kiiwU mad HlmUl, m>. dl VoL II p iial 
ihe ^emkMT oJ Chhatthinvli fibtd,, Vbl. tn, p. 316), md the Buniya or liyny< 

I?; Modr 10 the tjw ore performed by Uagrit tlie Kimnl 

the Mdblli and no dmibl others [On^ms o/ indta, Report Jbr Bikar amd 

Ontu. pp. The Gooii erf Uondln put a in 4 utgu tm m the CKiitre of the booth 

bnt chewhere UM a p«t miule of miihlla wood lW*fd, op. cU,, p. 138). 

rro 
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made by t)i;ng roi^ad tbe squa^ne and criss^-catifis over H. This was 
covered with leafy branches. Round the poles was tied a haldi-caloiifed 
stringp or sometimes simply a rope of paddy-<iia§^ aod a string a| raungo 
leaves. This string is called lorun (Haibi) and is mentioned in another m&nda 
song. This has the refrain Riri hyo nrilo ririi^ riri nVrCOp and is addresseil 
apparently to tiie vilh^ mother^ 



PtOh 1^. cfofm tQT hride 


BnU kunw^ pfkaw ditii 
SuJ^kuH dukhun h€ha m dai^ 
Guthur mifchuf dpn& roy dai^ 
Kdnjk tosU ^ wo dm f 

Haryer matiif yetdwo dai, 

Tdrdt lamQT wo dai. 


O Mother of this young bo>\ 

Rev'cal his happiness and sorrow. 
\'^Tiy do yon stay stleni^ Mother ? 
Because nothing has been promised 
you ? 

Take mir offeiinga wiUingly. 

He hsis no brothers. Mother^ 


III 









the muria and 

Kapt U kept k uduk k*ty himu 
ray. 

Hope i€ kop€ k sau<k imy himu 
ray. 

Kopt U kop^ U mi j&ra kiit 
toy? 

K0p6 U k^p^ tida kQpi^ tma 

Kope U kop€ k k&pdl omkh kiior 
ray? 

Kop^ k kop^ k gird^ mdy^^y 
roy? 

K&pe k kap^ h girda idy^ huskar 
ray? 
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Kopa gjrl, Kppa. girl, giw lis a littk. 

Eopa girl. Kopa girl, gp?e tbe earth 
quickly. 

Knpa girl, Kopa gitU what are you 
doing? 

Kopa girl, l^pa gtil. quiidclv get 
up* 

Kupa girt. E:opa gul is the cowherd 
eajoying you ? 

KnpsL girl, Eopa girl* haven't you 
tohihed? 

Kopa girl, Kupa girl, are >-00 still 
sleeping ? 


Presently' the woman appeared canyiEig n dSfiging’^sticfe and was greeted 
with dertsivE shouts. She led them to the spot where the cattle rested at 
midday* There she sprinkled water and cow-dung and prepared a httk 
patch of ground^ The Gnila offered nee, egg-shell and haldi, took the 
digging-stick in liand. This was also held by the Kopas wiie and the 
bridegroom's mother. All three together dug up a little earth, put it into a 
basket and covered it with cloth. Suddenly one of the malian picked up 
the basket and ran as hard US she could towards the The chelik 

chased her: they had to catch her before she reached it. They were just 
in time: they took one of her riugs, and then allowed her to put the emth by 
the mahoa tree under the booth ^ 


Pladcring th£ Mandu Pkifarm 

Then some old women, singing very fast, began to plaster with this special 
mnd a little platform in the middle of the booth. They made patterns of 
rice-flour, plastered them m, and finally smoothed it all over. 



Sang 

pdrila kyor punwira ki>ndi$ 
huh fig. 

Ndgid dHoiang hdknjo^ 

^fdke bawta parri haacn ru. 

Sir hirna Uyor parri ram. 


The boys don^t know how tti ntake 
the plfttfomi. 

The penis is like a ploughsliare. 

The boys won't let us make the 
platform. 

If they did, how beautifully we*d 
mal» it. 
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Some of the mud was left aod the old wouimi smeaied it od any man they 
ixnild find. I saw one of them creep up behmd the Gaita and falindfold him 
witli her muddy hiUids, shouting Pudt ddrango or Vagina liquor! At that 
they all sat down and had a d^k. Refreshed by this, the Gaita and an 
assistant drew an elaborate pattern on the freshly-plastered platform, and 
put earthen lamps at its W corners. The itce-fiour and hnldi for this was 
ground by tlie Gaita with bis own hands. 



Peg. pUtform wltli tjplical d-eeamtioiii, frcmi 


A{^ alw singari dosi, 

NtMna Sif^dr bersays di^si, 

Ktkt jfljjfJH kdnkerii dosi^ 

Kdnk^ iik£ huHgUa do$i. 

Kotunj sam^t kimuya 
Karri kajt singiri d&$i* 

Hardi pakdwa harJi pokibpa dost, 
Khdl^ kaniytt khUc kitniySla dost. 
Upar kaniya upar k^fiiydkt thsi, 
Jan bisar^ jan bisarbf 


Songs 

Mak€! varied patterns, LK>si, 

Th« best patterns yoa kti<iw. 

The fish luts come froEH Kaoker, 
The pattern faces K^tiker. 

Make the tomens square. 

Make a cock's-foot pattern, DosJ. 

Apply tlie haldip DiJsi. 

Bebw for the Kanyaugt Dosi* 
Above for the Kauyang, Dosi. 

Do not foTget, l>osL 


T 15 
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Hdfta dnmifh hdna dtimii ta don^ 
Maid mdu li ia mdiii mdwli U 
fm bisiurb^jaH bisarbs dost. 

Jtfra dhardm jo icr€ dkaram jo dosL 


Put it for tbe i>epar^. Do<i, 
For ilata Maolj, Dorf. 

Do not Dosi. 

It is your doty^ Dosi. 


Fttfih^ J nointing of ths Bridegroom 

Kow his own uiotiAri carried tie bridegroom out again and btooght hitn 
to the tfmnda* They danced round tiu! kmth^ one of them canydog him on 
her back, tiU they were tired. Then they made bim sit on a iifotiari's Jap 
on a bambew) fan to the vvcist of the booth tuid ontsido it. and put a fan betwefco 
hU liands which he held folded before hb face. Again they put haldi, making 
it ‘dimb* np his body. The bride's brother's wife came and wept loudly, 
saying. "Never forget ns and the love we^'e had for yon. Come and see us 
often Dou't trouble our poor guL She is ignorant oqd foolish, but you 
will be able to teach her. Let her come and see ns often \ 

Tliis tedious and exasperathig ritual contiiiucs during the whole ceremony. 
Every relative in turn must ^^orm it over and over again. 


Songs 


1 

Duda iitddn he dBda / 

Dhitrmu idu ehaga tro ddda. 

Take dharam Idge dc ddda. 

Bai inddn he bai t 
DJuiram idu dktJga m hoi, 

Ttfke dhdriim Idge de buL 

And fio on, interminably^ through the 

2 

Tihke ido tdo wo dai! 

Mtda rt Ulu chada nn dai. 

Tola re Idu chardiffj ico bda. 

More re btfta hawey jo kia, 

Sagore dtn ke hdit wo dai, 

Yehe re din ke ieie wo dt*i. 

Tore H buia rake wo dot. 

Mtda re tdn chado wo doi. 


Cr^' brother, brother* 

Anoint with holy oil, brother. 
This is your gift, brother. 

Gry riste r, sister [ 

Anoint with holy oil, siMer. 
This is your gift, sister. 

ntiie table of ailnitti 


O the oil of tU. motherl 
Let me rub the oil. mother* 

1 iivotild rub you with oil, ^n, 

But I have work to do. son. 

You can work evury day, ruotherp 
But this Oil is just for today, 
mother* 

Leave your work, mother. 

And mb me with oil, mother. 


3 

Kis kowe howe layon ek 
Kcite f>orro fargo kme eh he f 
Cokdk dtido kmee eh he I 
Kcne dor raiya kowe eh he / 

Rdpdlf pudo kowe th he. 


The cheUk b a Uttlc moulcey. 

Climb up. O little niMokeyl 
Her breasts will fill your fists I 
Come down D little monkey! 
Her vagiun b big os a spade, O likle 
monkey1 


The 


This song id from Bnyonar village, a Paskana Fata for the anoint lug* 
refrain imitates the noise of a goat in heat. 

ti6 
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Sai hU bo ho bo t Sai U le bo ho h&t 

O yomig darlingp whence hitw you come. 

Have TTOU come for the play of love. 

With an ox-goad under the mango tree? 

Why hnv'e yo^i come, big-brea^ed love? 

1 will catch yoo and enjoy you, 

Saikobciip why hsiire you come? 

Vonr pubic hairs are like a shrub in Amgaoh 
VVe were jTjked together in the ghotul. 

Now yon are gping, and T bid you farewell. 

Xow you are leading the ever-tlmllliig ghotul p 
I took you under the ptpal tree and shwk you to and fro. 

By the ant-hill 1 tumbled you. 

Yoitr ghotul lover has come for yon. 

But no longer are you there to welcome him. 

Taking ih^ Omtnx 

Now the final omens must be taken. The Oalta placed an earthen pot 
full of water on the ^’crandah of the headmanhouse, oud dropped grains of 
rice tuTi by two into it. For a sncce&sfnl marriage the grains must niect tip 
to tip. If they meet crosswise, there will be quarrels; if they both sink, 
the mamed pair will die together ip a year; if they do not meet at alln the 
girl will elope with someone else. On tliLs occasiou, the two grains sank to 
the bottom, and the headman scut round an inquiry w'hcther any of the 
near relatives of the bride had just begun to mjenstraate—a calamity which 
had previously been kuo^vn to disturb the omeas. At about the same time 
the hridegnKiHi fell into a trance* twitcliing^ shivering, stretching h ims elf 
and then falling inert to the ground. Apparently none of the women were 
in the tabooed condition and the bridegrooni^s mother—a managing woman 
with an enormous bun of hair on the top of her head Avhich caused some to 
regard her as an in carnation of the ffindu god MahadcO“tliought quite 
ohviomsly that it was 1 uTth my camera who was causing all the tTOiibk, 
but did not like to say so. After a tiine, howei’er, wlien the Gaita had made 
some extra%Ttgatit prnmtses to the gods, the boy recovered and the rice grams 
floated roudd and hit each other most properly tip to tip. 

Filling iht Kolsa 

The little kalsa-pitdiof, which is to be placed by the mahua tree in the 
raaTTiagc-lKKith. mii-st be filled with rice. The motiari put a basket before 
the bride. They place the pot inside and fill the bride's hands with rice, cover¬ 
ing them wHth a cloth ^ Jkveral of them catch hold of her hands and move 
them up and down above the kalsap singing Rilo^ uutQ al) the rice has fallen 
into the pot. lATien the pot is full the iiintiari stand up ^vith a loud ciy^ of 
SoUt (penis). 

Songt 

i 

Xondt kola bu^Im bhalu The needs grow by the river, where 

the old ^ar lies. 

/CdAe jiU loUh dufhi ts lokia. With whom is he lying ? He's 

tying with the bride. 



THE MURIA AKB 
Kai pil^ hoii bh^u pila hoU. 

Kalu bat€iif dt4tba baba 
baled^, 

Kdk^ dya baUdu dttihi Af 
baMe. 

Kai rdg mm gage d€ hur hut 
bolide, 

Amo pan ihira thiro^ 

Didha chniti Mra itfA, 

^fandc pi^de kurrL 

2 

Cati Toy dodon banjdra aya i 
Nani ^ho roy .^idha ddki n&m ? 
Mdmo na marri manior ga dya. 
Norti miya ^ori pobi r&y noni. 

Ona toy &udha toy 

Gere m^xTuiori roy adejmi piho., 

Ona re bamn toya dya. 

Aich fmnde pude kaudi i^ndhlo, 

Df 4 dhe handi IhHFsa, 

I.fbo cho ekoUi bhur^a / 

Amo pan siro sdro, 

Leki cho pt4di teira paro kurri^ 
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the diild? It a 
bear's child. 

Whom will be call father ? The 

Whom wQl he call tnatber? The 
bride. 

To wbat ttine will she weep? Hur 
hur^ 

The mango leaf sounds ekiro choro, 
There are snoots in the bride¬ 
groom's penis. 

InOndly cn'' Vagina*. 

O the Banjara's btiUockp mother f 
Wtlh whom will you go, girl t 
There is my umma's son, mother* 
He's not fit to be your mate, girl. 

Bo not go with htin ^ girL 

He is as bad as a pair of gere trees. 

I will not go with himp mother. 
tJnder the booth is a vapna tied 
with a cowrie. 

And breasts like a brown pot. 

0 the penis of the brown I 
The man^ leaver sound siro sdto. 
The girl's vagina b full of maggots. 


Before the kalsa-pttcher is put in its place by the central pilkr oi the 
booth, it is decorated, sometiiues beauUfnlly and with great elabomtinn* 
Red, yellow and black gmia is stuck with cowHdtmg in varied patterns, or 
stare and lines of dots are made in white and black. While two of the older 
women sm doing this, the motiaii stand by and sing. 


Song 


Rirt toyc ri fi to rilo ti n loyo ri 
Ursa wenjing karsa wo dot, 

Nana katsa kotikdn dot. 

Bdii wenjing kotiktn bdbu ? 

Hinga wfl/i koiikdn dai. 

Bono suda ktMiktn bibu ? 

Aiin miyar tmmia rc^ dai. 

Tdm soda koiik&H dot, 

Tana suda ^rtiritt roy M9/u, 

Tana jotU dywi roy hdbn. 

Tdral (amor biii roy bdhu, 

Heldr bhat biii toy babn. 

Awa bdbo biii roy haha. 

N&kun arik xrdia dai. 


ri to ri ri la ri ri loyo ri ri lo 

The pot h decorated with rira, 
mother. 

I place a mark on the potp mother. 

With wbat kind of rice will v^ti 
derate boy? 

1 will use hinga rice, mother* 

With w'hmi will you decorate it, 
boy? 

With my daughter, mother. 

I will decorate the pot for her, 
mother. 

You won't be able to do it for her, 
hoy. 

She b no fit mate for ytm^ boy, 

She has btothersp boy. 

She has sisters and brothers, boy. 

She has a motlier and father, boy. 

But I am willing^ mother. 


11 ^ 
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ISTien the kaba-pitcher is ready, deeomted and filled with gmm, it is tnkKn 
out to the booth aod placed by the eentml pillar. 

S&ng 


Hi demini ft ri teyo ri ri 

Ona ri b{fm ri karm dai ? 

JM p&yami p&Mna jdii nuni, 
Off^ryisf karsa num. 

Kafsa maike dat / 

Karsa hurt diika dhf. 

A%a bdmng sddu Hwiti ? 

Y€rri miytelindi ftiuik 
Tdndi g^da ore^ niJiti, 

Modi askk Mrt nuni. 

Kart gala tnayoy^ nvni. 

Loni hare man^ dai^ 

Turrr kheda haner dai, 

Mohl kheda haner dai. 

Mao hheda hafter dai. 

Aske hdri mdyw&r dai. 

Barta pure mdUrfia dai, 

Ndkun arik wdta dai, 

//fimcii lam tdson daL 


!a Ti ri loyo ri ri lord ril& 

Whose is thb pitcher* mother? 

It's fot a Poyapii boy, daughter* 
This pitcher is for hho, dau^ter. 
How the pitcher glitters* mother! 

I am going to look at mother* 
Why does it please you^ daughter ? 
It b a pot bathing, daughter. 

The pot b not brokeOp daughter* 

The cord has been cut with this 
arroWp daughter. 

The arrow b not daughter* 

The hamhada boy b in the housSp 
mother. 

He has gone to hunt wild animals, 
mother. 

He has gone to hunt the bare* 
mother* 

He has gone to himt the sambhar, 
mother. 

Then the arrow wM be logt, Tnother, 
i am grown up now, mother. 

I am very happy* mother, 

X cannot rest til] 1 go away with him, 
mother. 


In thb song, mother and daughter look ahead beyond the marriage to 
the girl's first child. The haba-pltcher becomes the pot of warm w^ater heated 
daily by the husband for the young mothcr^s bath; the arrow down which 
the anointmg oil b pomed becomes the arrow by which the diitd's umhiUcaJ 
cord b cut. The young husband has gone on a ceremonial hunt—nnd by his 
success or failure l^y will know the number of their children. 


From time to time a couple of girls came to dean the ntandai as they did 
so, the others stood round singtugi Re re hyo re re la rela rrla re re ioyo re rda. 


Dfflha kihan gdc brdosa ? 

Wahin hithar geiose beh$a* 
Kai ddra osaise b^sa ? 
Pharsa data osaise beiosa. 

Kai pila hohe n beiosa ? 

Bhdlu pita hohe re bdosa; 

Hut kur hare re biiora: 
Chdbuk hah khetk « w betoea. 


Where has the bridegroom goue, 
Belosa? 

He has carried off his sister. 

What branches has he spread ? 

He has made a bed of pharsa 
branches. 

What child has she bome ? 

It is a bear cub; 

It cries kuT AMf; 

It itms to bite ymi, BeJosa. 
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The Midday Dunct. 

Then the chclik gathered rDimd the bdnth and began to dance, holding 
each other's hands sninguig backwards and forw^ards to a rather dismal tune, 
as they circled skuwly round. 

S&ftgs 


Tira dai ii^a s&fw pungdri^ 
iga i& hih nuni niya 
nigidti. 

Tira wo buba mm pangdri. 
.Y 3 WV 1 iga tQ his nuni niya 
ddddn igddu^ 

Tara wo dada ndwa sonopungdn. 
—and so on, taking the name^ of evi 


Waldiddii walalia ? 

Chilhoddl waydl hUu ja tJna 
ioha kepur pandkal. 
Waididdii niril wdldlia? 

ChiikodM wayM Una tdiia tun 
kudwa pandcrdr^ 


Give me my golden flower, mother. 

I haven't got it, your father has it* 
son. 

Give me my golden flower, lather. 

I haven't got it, your brother has tl, 

son. 

Give me tny golden flower, brother, 
relative f^re 5 tnt. 


Wliete ate jvni going, fox, where are 
\TUi going ? 

Make a broom of a ^uirreVs tail. 

Where are you going, leopard, where 
are wii going ? 

!Make a measure of the head of n rat. 


It was now midday and the \dshiijg niotiari brought food to the booth as 
reward for the hoys who had gone to fetch the tvood the prtwiotia day. The 
boys sat down in a wide circle roimd the booth and the girls served them with 
rice and vegetables on leaf-plateft. ’When they imd finished the clielik got up 
and down three 1 tmes sbonting * Penb I and so dispersed. 

When darkness fell c\’er\*one went home for the evening meaL The 
headman provided pork for his ^^sila^s: the pig was knocked over the head 
with a rioe-pottndcr and the Gaitn offered the carcass oialiiia-$pirit sajing* 
'Let there be enough flesh fpr m all and some left <n'er ** 

Throughout the night there was singing and doiijdng; every now and then 
the weary bride and groom were brought out to be anointed* from the feet 
upwards ti> the head. 

The company drank, and made nieny with fescennine songs, for ^there 
is no purdah In a house of marriage^ Much ol the dancing during the night 
and a large part of the day was done without drums in almost Hill Alaria style^ 
Boa'S* or bo>'^ and girls, held hands and niovcd slowly round the marriage- 
booth in a wdde drde. The singing was moanidnotis, but the sougs them¬ 
selves are often more interesting tlian those concerned merely with details 
of the ritual. 
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S^>»gs 


matiy^o kanki ftukm 

Aiiydio mfliyarfi Sihaitjc/jihimi4l 

AUyurmtgh m^iydfsingh wimilr 
iwAtf ddkii ? 

Aiiy^c muHydro parman pHtr 
jori! 

Atiydm HS^Kydrii jon piirki dika / 

Aliydrsingh wSiir 

bhumi ddktx ? 

Aiiyafi} maiiydro lanjif bhumi 
ddka i 


Tht* gttiel IS iiiiid« of bits of 
Ali^Titw t 

Give UB the gruel qdiekly, jUi^‘aro 
>t£lLi}'JtTCI I 

Where are you gjoing^ Ali^-aTsinKh 

Maiiyariiingti ? 

We are like a pair of pigeous^ Ali%tiio 
^taliv-aro! 

We are off to search for wives. 
AlisTiro lialiv^ro * 

Whskl coiiatry are you ^oiug io> 
AliyaTsingli Maliyarsiagh i 

We aje going to Lwji Londp Aliv-aio 
Mahyarol 


2 

Vkmtu mara buha ckfroi^ mar^i O the shade of the charota tree, 
darmirayt father! 

irtfrimi darbdr btiba darhdr uchi WTiat is this durbar, O father ? 
toy ? 

t2t 



































































THE MURIA AND 

Kosa re kahknfui num ko^ 
kokkana dqy(m / 

Tane te niMni tdn€ moU 
kindan toy / 

fidreh buha niktim fWfh 
kema rey. 

Ndhun^ m6Ui buba ndkune nuA^ 
kimhn toy* 

Kile re khapra ^buha kQe re 
kJuipra rupia rcy, 

Rupia fcjiwa bu^ rttpia repwa 
Piti roy, 

Koda re urkul buha kod^ re 
urkui ddraHg{> toy, 

DdrangCf re bti^ ddrangc re 
jitm kiti rey, 

Miydne btAba miydns jma 
keiif i fity^ 

Nikun Imdl nuni wai^ ray 
gHgfUi gugufL 

WSttr bht4m tor dai wdior roy ? 
ChhaHi^arh ior wdior roy, 

WdHr wMt diii kapmdl roy ? 

Jdti kcatdo nuni k^midi 
One ise dai hemdi roy ; 

Kodo usi dai paron rqy ; 

Karmd mdii dai danda roy ; 

Datida gaia dai nindo roy / 

Om^ dai hetndi 

Koh hoddl boddt k&pa U: 

Ndwa boddl rnait kopa le^ 

HdU mdri mdri gaita to, 

A key ioru osi gaita tcn 
Som idye guta k&pa tc* 

Gi4ta inja poitu kopa le. 

Mira tdye ddmir kopa if , 

Damir himu poitu kopa k* 

Ddmir himu p&itu kopa ie. 

Bharetodn bharewdn kaida 
pairi karma ; 

re kdlu re rnmjum rumjum 
pairi karena. 

Kochiydna koc/Uydna kaida nana 
cAun karma / 

Kaida re kaida re rumjum rum- 
jum churi karefia. 


THEIR GHOTUL 

O the silken bortis of Hi* buBotki 
diiugitt«Tl 

I Imve named a pile* tot this buUpck^ 
daughter 

Bo not deceive father- 

You are setling me, father, 

A rupee 1^ as a bToken bit 

of earthenwaii?. 

Yet you love mpees, father- 

Liquor is ^'ortbless as a horse^s stale. 

Yet yfiVL bve liquor, father, 

Audyou do not care for cne. 


Thty have coioe to take you away^ 
tny ^rl. 

Where havetber eomefTom, mother? 
They haw come from Chbatfe^h, 

my girl. 

WhAt work do they do there, mother ? 
They are of the Kawdo clan, daughter. 
Bon't give me to tiiem, mother: 

1 cannot husk the kodoo, mother ■ 

My arms are like tundri rocts^ 
mother; 

My anns are not yet gromi, motherl 
Don't give me to them* mother, 

4 

I have a homed bbon, Xoj,ia; 

My bison is lost^ Kopa. 

On the hUl of S4il trees, Gaita, 

! had taken It to graae there, Gmta* 

I had a golden tethering peg, Hopa. 
Now the peg stands sobtar^', Kopa. 
The telhjcrtog-eord was cimde of 
diamonds^ Kopa. 

Now the cord Is bnely, Kopa. 

Now the cord is lonely, Kopa. 

5 

I will wear the Bliarewa's anklets; 
The aiiklets tinkle rumjum. 

I will wear the Koddyu^s bangles; 
The bangles tinkle rumjum. 
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5rfffta kmda n^rut gdil 

Nani f£ wdHi w mmjum ritmjum 
g^l 

Smdrdn sfntdrdn kaida nana 
sula karma ; 

Todara rr t^ara f4 ntmpim 
fumjum sifid kanna, 

Sondrdn smdtdn kaida 
ddru karcna, 

Kaiwu re fsaiwu fs rumjum 
rumjutn dim karcna. 

Kasrrin kastrin hUda nana 
cAvxa karma, 

KHu re kiUu re rwnjum rumjum 
chura karma. 


Naw tchendor iurit roy ange^ 
Baga i$e Iwri^ fuy bdhu ? 

Jitmka jumuT fmnda ri?y ange, 

Ag^ titf turii angr, 

Niya sang nor laytyr toy bdbM^ 
Niya tayor bora oyor fcjy babu. 
Or w oyar rt?y ange, 

Niya $af^ mng layah roy babu ! 
Ore bira rey bdbu. 


Bera lopa barang hdo is nuni ? 
Jhumjhum ^ana nuni kanki 
tid^a. 

Brra lopa tardy heh te ? 

Tarai hpa wdrang hdo 
Tarm lopa dvrpa helo U ^ 

Durpa merede ipirang hel^ k* 
Durpa marede kanjal heh k P 
Kanjal rosda w^ena heia ie, 

ll'flwn: ayo wdyena ddda k P 

Nike dai rdngdr ddda k. 

Niya dai makk kdi> k. 

Jhdpil ^andra hitona keh k* 

Hikk kho waika dida k^ 


1 will w«Lr cloth from a menchaiit's 
shop; 

Wkttk I wear that cloth, my waist 
go^ rumjum rumjum. 

1T?^ wear a goldsmith^s neck-hand; 

The neck-hattd sounds rumjum rum- 
jum, 

I win wear a goldsmith's ear-Tin^, 

The caT-rixigS sound rumjum rumjum. 

I will wear the Kascr's bangles. 

The bangles tinkle rumjutn rumjum. 


My khendor i ig tost, 
was it lost ? 

It was lost among the crowds 
beneath the booths 
It is lost there. 

Yoor friend the chelik 
Has taken everything, 

But he did not take that away, 

O yxiiir friend the motiari 
Must have taken it a^y* 


O what is in the hddp g^l ? 

The girl is deaning pieces of rice, 
jhumjhnm. 

What is in the held, aistex ? 

The tank is in the heldp sister^ 

What is 111 the tank, sister? 

The totiiSr-root is in the tank, sister. 

What i$ under tl>e totus-root, sisteT ? 

Under the lotus-mot there is a 
nionse, sister^ 

’Will you come to cateh the motBe, 
sister? 

! woukl love to come hut 1 caunotp 
brother: 

Mother would be angry with me* 
brother. 

I have given cloth from the bastet, 
sister. 

If you have gis'eti it, brother, then 
I will come. 


^ Inpcd. J nr'a-bup^ 



the MTIHIA AND THEIR GHQTUt 


8 

H&re ndru 

parch^ biii ndm k£S 0 maryum t 
Marda^nshitnulri iiifrii rttaryKitf/ 

Kosur koyl^ wdynur in^i-ruMj, 

Khatiya Jdwc indantir he^ maryum, 
Khaiiya inda pUTtwi 
Kai^l (He?rt piiiitn Arjo. 

Chdtmai Imco iaddnur ; 

inda pumid A^,w; 

Nukdng indii puton k^no. 

Ddl Idwo inddnar kcso ; 

Ddl inda pun’iifi kcso, 

Dilring ittdis pidon kfs^. 

Xann^k idn^a indmtir k^so; 

Xitmuk inda pttnwi - 
Hamtr inda jatton 
Haldi i^o inJdmtr ktso: 

MaJdi inda ktsa, 

Kiimka tndit putOH keso. 

GA^f /jfsurff indJnnr k^so; 

Gh€4 inda pmuri tcei^o, 
iVifVJ inda finikin k^sc, 

Pydj Idu'f^ iiiddnnr 
Pydj iuJa pninFi 
Gmdri tndii pulon keso. 


Don't build your bouse near the 
road, cotiainl 

There ^iill be uothins but receipt- 
book?! and Censns fortn-i. oiiisin I 
There the peons and tbetr porters ivtll 
come. 

They wtU say* ‘ Brin^ qs a bed^ 

We don't know what a bed is, 

AH we know is a cot. 

They will say,' Bring us rice *; 

We don't know wliat rice is' 

We only know paddy. 

They w^ say, * Bring ns limtits’; 

We dotiT know* rrhat lentils are, 

We only know pnlsc. 

Thev will say,' Bring us ground salt'; 
We dqiiT know w hat gfound salt b. 
We onlr know rock salt. 

They will say,' Bring us turmeric*: 
We don’t know what turmeric is. 

We only ktwov haldi. 

They w ill say;' Brit^ us ghee'; 

We don't know what ghee b. 

We oiiJy know oil. 

They wiU isay* * Brinit us onions' * 

We don't kuoiv what oiibns are. 

We only know garlic. 


Ill this the ^verds for the differefit things supposed to he demanded 
by the jHisitnig officials arc j^ven both in the village and the more sophistt- 
j^te<l dialects, A kh^iya is demanded: the -villagers only know of a kntuL 
The visitor in hb own languni^^ for chfiniPal^ rice; but the Yillager& u?5e 
the Condi word nttkdngt and so on, 

Tki Arrew C^^mony 

Now came the final anointing with hahU^ the ^hriaging down ’ of the oil 
imm head to foot in contta.^ to the previoiLs 'chmbinft*, tvhea it wits applied 
from foot to head. The bridegnoom was bmught to the west of the boirnh 
and sat on the lap of one of hb tnoliarii He held his hatids above hb head and 
an arrow was placed in them- The Coita first, and then all hU relativtrs, poured 
oil dowm it and it spread thence over hb bodVi The same tseremunv was 
iverformcd for the girl, hut inside the house. 


5efi|[5 


1 

Kuddr k^^ldng ddkdng mawof, 

AVArt ddkaf$g ivditna mdwor, 

Kiffi gSha tn^ndut: 

Me^uiid gala wiiu/c^"#, 

AM dki moha ; 

Moha gain MjWqye^ 


Out boy's stride is long as the handle 
of n hoe. 

Don't stride along too quickly, boy. 
Our boy's body b n plautalu fruit; 
His liody b not yet r^e, 

Bh face b a pipal leaf; 

His face b not yet ripe. 


12 ^ 
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B<fd dki thhdii ; 
Chhdti 

kdytt tdu; 
T^ia ^.i/rt mndt^y€* 


Karwid mati dandti * 
Danda gald nittdoye. 
l^*eka jliulih k^ma 


His dhcst is a badvan leaF; 

His cluifit tCKJ b not y«t rij^e. 

Hb head h a kadam fnfit: 

His beaid b not yet 

Ris haud too h a tundri root; 

Hb hand is not y^t ripe. 

O hoy^ di>ri‘t shake your band too 


DiJnJa mayor. 


much 

Or it i^ill be hrofecR, boy. 


2 

Hith iiiisdr dusilt buta huh iFu^ifr rqy tuba 


Nfyura dtisdr nha haihi. 
Kutiik kihrar hopM /iiffcj. 
RiJt lek^ bojfta hubu^ 

Teh tfbe hajha buba. 
Sdwu b€jha reha bitba^ 


The haldi <A1 has been rubbed doira, 
father, 

A heavy load for a small ^JrFar^ 
fattier, 

lt5 weight is the though yoii 


raise it up. 

Bring dowu the father. 


hriag it dowOp 

Its weight is the same thou^ yxtn 


Then while a cirde of moHari stootl sio^g^ others bathed the boy and 
re-tied hb hair in three or four plafts. They decorated him, painting his 
eyes wath black and %vhite f^owTler, and making stars of yeUenv hal^ op hh 
f^e with a splayed castor-twig. They put a new crown, the Lagir ^faur. 
over his head and face* So attired he went round greeting even-one, A pot 
of haldi'water w^as hung from the roof of the booth. 


The Lugir 


Now^ the drums began to sound; the chelik moved out in formation from 
tbe bridegroom's camp and begoui to move round the booth. The whole 
place 1>egan to stir. Soon with grand display the bride'a diumtiiers came 
down the roatl. They vnare led by two lines of hay^ waving antlers in the air; 
one buy was drt^sed in peacock^s featliEE^p aoother had a gay cowrie jackoi. 
Tlii^y advaDced* placed the horns on tbe ground, rubed them with loud, cries, 
retired, tiien come on agaitu They reach^ tile b<»th and tLancHi near by. 

The bride's elder sister husband came out of the bouse with tbe bride 
on his ,‘diouldeis and a poup of iiten held a canopy ovor them. A uiaii similarly 
related brought out the bridcgrwm ffom his camp* As the two ptuties 
approached the booth, the ilminmiug increased in volume, rows of girls singing 
and dashing tlicit cymbals followed, a ‘bison' appeared pm^ued by htmtens, 
and a dummy giant whirled into the centre of the scene. 

The two pArti*&, tlie boy's party leading, now went round the btxith^ out¬ 
side , sc ven ticiES anti-clocktrbe. The drnmmeTS wiml ahead, the girls followed, 
clouds of du-^t rose in the air. When this was done, bride and bridegroom 
^verc made to stand at the west side of the booth, and their clothes were 
knotted together. The ghls elder brother and fonr other men cliinbed the 
booth, and poured a little liquor and then a whole \iotful of hajdt-water over 
the pair* In MaJakot^ where hroomsi were tied to tbe tops of the nine poles^ 
the men threw them down and shook the booth violiuitly* 
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This h the supn&rae Pionient of the the oereitkady tlmt huaUy 

pserfe the uoion of bride and bridegroomthe uJtiiimteily binding element 
m the long-protracted ceremonies. Bride and bridegroom were now man and 

S^ng 


Ta miHda bai^i dai ; 
Agu paida mtifdn dai^ 
Fadda dohi ddJta dai^ 
ta ddmir dai^ 
Padd{Ji poy4i Aervo dai^ 


There is the cattle's resting-place; 
There is a calf there, mother, 

I am going to tk that caif> 

There is a golden rope^ 

But the calf woiiT kt me catdi her. 


Cofiyittg off ihe Bride 

Immediately the boy seized the bride, rushed her once rouad the booths 
and carried ber off to his camp, folk wed by a tow of motiari singmg; entbusiasti- 
cally. The bride's elder sister lias the right to tT>' to stop them ^ she stood to 
the way and wjis only appeased by the present of a doth. 


Ceremonial 

In a few* minutes the itiotiari came to bring the newly-married pair back to 
the booth for tikan the eeienionial greeting by relatives and frtEnds, They 
sat down on a mat to the west of the booth, each supported by motiari, and 
everyone in turc put a rioe-oiark on their foreheads and a small present in the 
dish before them. As people bent down to do this, old wonien poured imldi 
over their backs and often tried to audo their clothes and smear their naked 
buttocks. Tl^rc was much ribald laughter and a lot of fim. 

The motiari stood round ringing as kudly as they could. Each reJalive 
was greeted In turn. Here is the song they used when the boy’s father (^me 
for tika. 


Wilor wdlor mand^i buba! 
MandiU korkn lededu bnba. 

Sdnde idsa buba^ 

Wde bera kenm huba, 

PiU karau karau imba, 
iCarim manda paron bitba. 
Niya mam idruna twiki. 


The booth is shaking, father I 
The braiiches of tlic booth Imve 
withened, father. 

Bo the tika, fatiier* 

Don't be late, fatJier. 

The birds grow hungrj*^ father. 

I cmT bear to be hungry, father, 
Thb is your darling sou, father. 


Ih marilii^ emmauy works In dmexent parti, 

ff ^ ^ drcmniiiiitinlatlofl ai tlic aaeriJicliil are. ta^ 

the yor^ ooupk walk round not * fin- but the mauim riled ckt pdte. 
Ja of provbi™ iiad ri» in Ucngal and Ulhw and Orii$a,^ bindii^ 

B^aUr llm sindmdt,n or paiattns of ti™ bridr-i foreboid ^ Vot- 
^ ^ ^ tridegroom jhiuut each 

ohUia by |irick£iiB thek SSth a thorn in 

Bi^bay tke higher coiAm loUow the practlm uf (dmioiAmbulAtioii. The lower 

^ Uridei^ta. while Kune pour uiilk or water over the ioiacd 

^pk. In Oiiesft their t%Iit hand ^ ore tied toj^ther with Aie^ sraiu or 
iheb kft wl«a tH. Wde fi « tX*r. ta Stadr^ ^ 

1^ B» Ru^g them cat froin the same dish, or kaattincs their jjaniuaiir or 

poanng water owf them « that It fan* from Uto maiTto u« wSmmi, Bat 
ranuuoa la fm the bridesTtNoi ta tie tlie iolt (jt ncdctiue rtmiul the btidc’t ae^ Thn 
Brahmui brtdegroom pHooem the btid£'# fool sereu tiiiiej on. n mm^aiic a flrmhol of 
coiiatuncT.^pu«r 0/ Imdia, i^it^ Bengal. Bihar ^ 
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Th^ Marriage Sermon 

At this pobit G^ta and one or two ciders sat down and deli^nentd a sort 
of semop. One nmn spoke ^ then another toot up the taJe, and a third con- 
titnied. 'Kow have linked yon twt» to^thej-p May you always have 
enough ta eat and chink. May ynn Ih-^ together happily* Bear many sons 
and blighters. Do not forget your parents. Greet the visitor at your house 
with food and water/ 

The Farew^U 

When tht tedious business of tb£ tika was ovefi the bride and groom were 
taken back to the groom'^s camp and their crowns were temoved. Tlie boy 
was taken by his party out of the village to the road Avhldi nin near by. After 
a little while the girl, led by her father and escxiited by two motiarj (her own 
sisters) and preceded by dnnnmefs from her old ghotnl, followed. When 
they omie to the roadj the girl bade a last farEwell to her cheEk and mutiari. 
Ajccompanicd by' her two sisters, she went to eacdi in tum and wept before 
them. She gave a pice to each of the chehk and they' kissed" her famwelL 

The two ^mdhi again sat down, drank u little and threw haldi-water over 
each other. 'SeCi froiii of old was nur lehitjopship ordaineil. ;May the 
Departed guard and continue it]' Then suddenly two clielik picked up the 
bride and bridegroom and they went off very qnkidy* a line of niotiari walking 
behind them. 

Song 


Kaka ghaf gayi^H wo dui, 
Burhga nidr kJmin wo Joi. 
Diida gkar gAycn wo dm, 
BokFi mds kkiiin wo daL 
Didi gl$ar gayen 
K^ikrt mas khnin wo 
Handa bdsi p&j dein wo dm. 


We went to unde s hotisep mother^ 
There they eat beef* 

We went to hrotii£j’'s ho^isCr mother^ 
There they eat goat* 

We went to sister'a housep mother, 
There they eat chkkeiu 
But we like to eat stale pej. 


The New Home 

When the party c^nie to the boundary' of theii own vilhige^ the Gaita drew 
a line ol rice-flour acioss the path and pla^ seven aoufu ting^i upon it* They 
stepped across this and went houie without looking round* When bride 
and bridegroom reached their ho^ise, the boy's niotlier came out to greet therm 
She washed their feet and drank a little of the dirty water* She took her 
daughter-in-law into the house^ ntid presently brou^t her out again iuto 
the courts where those of the villagers who had not been able to go for the 
wedding came to do tiko and gave their presents. Then bride and groom 
were taken back into the homse: oEEerinp were made to tlie Departed and the 
ring-cow rie was put into the Pot of the Deported to syiubolijee Uie fact that 
lltc bride had now joined her husband's chm and after death would honce- 
foTth be ptuubered with the ancestors of her ticw home. CN:her offerings 
were omde to the pots hanging from the roof and tlie groin-bins. 'Tlicse are 
all yours uow\ exchuaicd tlie uiother, ' here happily with us.' 


The Wedding Crowns 

At the end of a iiiarriagc the weddmg crowns must be properly disposed of, 
for it would be higjdj dangjcrotis to thjrnvi' them away where a witch Could 
get at them, it will be remunibcied that there are two ctowtis^ the Neyi 
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Mfiur 01 Oil CroAvUp wbidi is worti dating th^ pefiud when the bride and 
bridegtoom ate aaoioted with nU and ond the l^gir ^laut, which 

ii put on immediately before the critical moinent of the marriage. 

The citstoms vary from plsjce to place. After tbe marriage the Oil Crown 
is generally throw^a into a stream w ith some sumU offeridgs to the Yer Kaayang. 
The other crown b sametiirte^i tied to the oential pUlar of the biide^oom"^ 
hou.se^ In Palari members of the :MaiTaL dan btiry Unc gtowti by this pillar 
and make offering's of bqnar to the Ikfpartcd above it, in order that the wife 
will always he faithful to her husband* In Kokori tise Naitami and Mnnai 
dans put the crowns in a hollow tanniriiul tree standing in tlie vilhige. 
C>thr;f daa^ tie them to the pillars of their bowses, HvfV: they throw' pubc 
and rite on the downs in the name of the Departed. In the north of the 
Stale; at Penjori for example, when they are grinding baldi, preparing oil 
and husking lie* in pTei>aratk>n for the marriage, tlie dtelik and itiotiari in 
procession to the ghottil and lie a little crown to the pillar in the name 
of Lingo. They then go to thcj Itanalkot and tie anwtlier crown there in the 
name nf the D^^ajted, In the Bara Ikuigar Pnrgann they sainjetinies tie the 
cin-mTi after the mairiagfr m the shrine of the clan-god. 

Even when a clielik or motiari has left one giiotul and joined another, his 
old ghotiil may remember him at the lime of his marriage by taring a Cfown 
to their pillar. This wns done in 1^40 at Peoiori when the chelik put up a 
crown for a boy who bad left them a year before to work as T^mhada for a 
girl in Ranker. 

Tfm FOLTKTH DAV 

T was pot able to sec the ceremnni^ of the fourth day at Sidhawand, but 
at iMaJLakot I saw them twice; the pmcedtire wn^, 1 believe, the same at Sidha- 
wand. 



After the ceremonies of weloomc to the new dnughter-in-lavv w ere ocpnckided^ 
or ou the following monung, bride suid bridtgjocjoi ivere brought out of the 
house and made to stand together cmi an old mat. 

Wherever 1 liax^ seen this Jotie, the couple aJIected the greatest diataste 
and stood averted from each other's presence. The attendant motiari first 
handed the boy a toilet-twig; he gave it to the girl and she tluow it away* 
He ga\* her another oiie^ and she tlirew’ that aw'ay also* Then she gave liim 
one and lie threw it away. He took a fourth and deaned bis teeth with it, 
and gave tt to her. She deaiiefl her teeth and thtew it dowm. 

This rite may symbolize the mtinmc>' of married life—i am not sure. The 
next appears to be a teat of potency* The chelik gave the bridegroom a number 
of stout poles about sbe feet long. He banded them to his wife: she threw 
Some away aud returned others to him and he liad to bneak them. The bo vs 
had already notched them half ^%■ay down so thb was not tmn- dificnlt. 

Suddenly without w^iiniiig the ^y seijusd his bride and spat in her month. 
When she had recovered, she handed him a goiircl nf water ; he filleil his munth 
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PlatE XXIX 



ABovnL; Tliff bride spLls 
at her husband 


BKLOW: The hii^bftnd pro\-ca 
his vLrilit}^ by breaking logs 






piitu X XX 



ABOV1LJ Bride being tiikenout 
lor the ijigir proce^on 


SEtow : The bride bids farewell! 
to her oU! p;imp^ioii!fc 
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with the caxight her and spat again in her mouth. Motiari gave him 

another gourd of water and he passed it on to Ms bride; she twice filled her 
month and !»pat all over Idoi. 

Now the motiari gathered round and undid the pLiits of hair that had been 
tied dnring the wcd^g. 


Song 


Sura sakMi sakMi h£ buha^ 
Nana sakat lehika l^hika biib0* 
Bona lam^ ichika khika he buba ? 
StBu jor ddda hr ddda lor he buba / 
Ddddn lame kJtika lehika he buba. 
Bdrdng hi^ lehika kkika he frwfta ? 

Bobir bhainsi hiyaka My aka he 

b$^A, 

Tdne y{$e hema rqy hema toy he 
buba, 

Dobir hinja pi^or rcy p&yar 
buba. 


There ore sewn linte in uey plait, 

1 am going to undo the links. 

For whose love will you undo it 1 
1 have seven brothers: 

For love of my brothers I w^ih ttodo it. 
What will you ^ve before ytux undo 
it? 

I'll give a bndalo from my h-etd, 
Don^t give a huSnlOp 
Dr the herd wiU be desolate. 


When the hair wm tindone^ the motiari combed it^ and then bride and groom 
threw water and rubbish over each other. They needed a bath and the motiari 
poured water over them. 

Then two motiari sat down presenting little for ritual occupatioi]. The 
bo3^ sat dowur and the bride came to sit in his lap. She stayed there a moment, 
then jmnpcd up and hit hini on the back. Than she sat dowUp and he prepared 
to sit in her lap. But at the right moment she wriggled aside and he tumbled 
to the groimd amid roars of laughter. But he jtimped up and hit her two 
or three times with his denched 

The fun now became general. Chelik filled their mouths with water and 
blew it over the motiari. The girls filled leaf-cups w^ith cow-dung and spilled 
it over the chelik. Meanwhile the Gaita's wue collected the haldi-stained 
clothes of bride and gromm; someone brought out a pot and went round begging 
for fire. He jpiished handfuls of rubbish against private parts sajdag, 'Set 
them on fire [ ^ At last they put the pot on the fire and Soiled the ^thes. 
But they were soon brought out and tied in a bundle. The Caita poured u 
Little Uqttor on the four comers and they lifted up the bundle seven times p 
Bride and gioom undid the wet dothea and threw them over each other. 
Someone pretemkd to be a Ganda with a large imitatian penis and went round 
trying to sell the clothes. " 

At last the Gaita caught hold of the married pair and dragged them into the 
bouse for a w'ell-eumed tneal, which they took together in ceremomai sta te^ 


The LaM Riies 

The marriage is over but a curious and iutcrestiug rite mmaiirs. Bride 
and bridegroom go for one last visit to the ghotuL The bride first maasages 
her husband and then every boy in turn. The cheUk send the husband oil to 
his hou&e^ and a. little later tell the girl to follow him. When she lefiisfts 
three or four of them take her by force, push her into the room with her 
husband and shut them in* I have seeu this done at Molakot and Naynnar, 
I will describe the Malokot incident here. 


I2g 
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THE MUItlA AKH XHEiR GHOTUL 

in the owning, slter evtn-onft hud eat^ tteir Flipper, 
the cbelik and modati went singing to esc3>it the bridal 
iwur to ttieir new house, T^^hkb had been entirely deserted 
for Uidx benefit. All the other people had gone Awa.y% 
The chelik and motiari danced before the house lor some 
time, the newly-married pair dancing with therru Then 
the little boys and girls were sent away , and the seniors 
caught hold of the bride and groorm and ptished them 
into the house. Here the girl stood still whUe the hus¬ 
band was taken into a small inner tooni. The Sirdar 
spread a new mat ^ placed a efoth on it (they scimetinics 
put oil on it 'to ntake rt slippeiy*) and made him lie 
down on one side. Then they pulled the girl into the 
room and made her lie down beside hiuL The boj^s 
patted them forew ell, and ran out shutting the door 
behind them. 

Outside thc3‘ ran to the wall of the house, trying to 
peep in and hear what was going on, laughing and 
excited. The boys ought now^ to haw caught a cock 
and taken it aw^ay, plnddng its feathers ah along the 
road, to roast it in the g^otul. But the groom*^3 old 
mother had been too dever for them and had hidden 
all her poultry. 

This cock is known rarioiisly as the lad-kor or 
'sleeping cock'^ pits^k^ or 'semen code ", koKd&-^r or 
'‘pubic-hairs cock', pude-k&r or " vagina cock", and get- 
hor or^copulatioii cock". The usiid custom, as we ^uU 
see at Nayanar, is to catch this code, plnck the feathers 
going along the road, roast it in or near the gbotnl or 
the ghetid mmp, and then when eveiyone is asleep to 
push burnt feathers, entrails, bits of bone, into the 
mouths, cars^ noses and pmrato parts of the sleeping 
diildrcii—a joke that never fails to cause the greatest 
mirth and delight. 

The theory- seems to be that the cock is some sort of 
oompen^tion. 'He is eating her vagina; we are eating 
the vagina cock/ 

Ill Attojgaon I w^aa told that the gliotul leaders gave a 
little ^rtnon to the husband when they ^ut him np 
with his bride. "Take this girl ; she is now your p^ope^t5^ 
Give us a slcfcping^^zo^ in exchange. Sleep with the 
girl in happiness and joy; may she bear a child within 
a >'ear; it is your dn^/ 

The cheJik of Munjmeta told me that w hem boy and 
girl belonged to the same gboiul, and w^hcie that ghotnl 
Wr^ one in which boys and girJs paired off m gome kind 
of permanent relationship, they bad a different custom. 
When the marriage was over, the bride returned to the 
gbotnl and combed tlie hair and massaged the limbs of' 
her old gbotul-husband for the last time. She slept with 
liim for au hour, and tlieu the chelik took her to her 
husband and shut them up togetlwr. The cock in this 
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wad £iot stolftn, but wm given bv tbe bmband ia tompeusAtiou for 
taking a girl away fmni the ghotu]. 

A:^ tbny escort the newly joartied pair to bed the boys and girb sing a 
characteristic song, 

Duffui cMo mdnd& didha chtf 


m 3 ndi>, 

P^mdn 

Duihi cho mdndQduIhi cho mdnd&^ 
Tendka ferf huba W* 

Fulak Idmji rnane^ u tfka bhdji 
Itumldyjm « Uka. 

Jam jora tenda bam 5? re ieka 
Unm pini ndhin liV# « kka. 
Faldrigaon ch& jidiya gdnja^ 
Dongrigtira cho Mri 
Dandik chiUhi abhich d^hi. 


In the bridegrootnb booth. 

Swings the pigeon. 

In the bride's booth p 

The liznrd copulnteg and copulates. 

Spinach ia drying on a leaf. 

There is a pair of weighted balances 
(o( a wdijp but he won't use them. 
The bog*tailed code of Palari, 

The black hen of Bongrigufaj 
Every moment they want to 
copulate. 


When everything was oveip at Sidhawaud the beadmim and the vill^e 
elders pnnfied the village from any possible evil introduced by the many 
visitors. They sprinkled llipior round the houaes and odexed a chick to the 
Village Mother* 


V, The Kayanae Makeiaoes: a Uifferent Proceduhe 

Such, was the maniage ritual at Sidhawand and Malakot, I believe that 
a very dimtar procedure is folbwcd all over easteni Bastar. We must 
now take a brief glance at the other t^^pe of mamage, where the main eeiemony 
takes place at the bridegroom's house and where a number of minor details 
differ. 

The marriage 1 am now to describe was celebrated at Ama^ra and Kayanar 
on 15 April 1941 and the foUowing dap. On the first e\'T?ning the bride 
was prepared as at Sidhawand, Her motiari sat round her aU nighty weeping 
and consoling her. The nest momihg the bridegroom, es^Cofted by hb cbdik 
and motiaii, came to Aiuasam tu fetch her. On the way, at the vilJage boun¬ 
dary, tlie Gaita made the usual line of ash and offered liquor in three saja 
Iea\T^, saying, 'T^et there be no trouble and no quarrels. Let us letnrn iu 
safety ■* They stepped over the line and went on their way, none looldiig back. 


jTAtf FarmiU Ceremonies 

Both parties cooked separately out-oLdoots in the fields, IKtring the day 
there was the usual appUcatiDCi of holdij weeping^ exchange of presents and 
some h^yy drinking. When i reached Amasara on the afternoon of this 
second davp I found a scene of great animatton. Several groups of hoy^ were 
dancing with mandri dninis; in another part of the field rows of girls were 
druidng and singing Eeb. Another group of umtiari in boy's ebtbeSp with 
waistcoats and turbsms, were preparing for the Jhoria Endaima when the 
bridegroom has to recognke bi^ bride amidst a group of dancing motiaii 
disguised as boySp an inddent which I study fuUy in Chapter XVI, In the 
middle ?iat a row of old women, samdhi to eacii other, their bodies covered with 
baldi-water and singing drunkenl^'. 

It was getting late and presently the bride's parents went to the boy people 
and said^' Now you arc our daughter's mother and father; we are giving her 
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to yoti.\ At this the girl went weeping to her fri^d^ imd gave them 
little keepsakes. As evetimg fdJ, the party left the village. Bride and bride- 
gToom walked nmst of the wa>\ but whenevtE^r they came to a fiel d the 
carried them across, and they threw poise and rice onto the ground in honour 
of the Earth Mother. In TelangOi the bride had to cross a stream. She 
brought two aonra tings and threw them left and right as she went over In 
honnni of the Water Miiiden {Yer Eanyang) for she too was still a maiden. 

The bride was brought to new bouse rather late at night, but hef mother- 
in-law received her, washiiiig her feet and giving her a Idndly wdeome* In 
Telanga, the boy^s motimi made the girl stand on a new mat coveted with 
peacock's feathers for thU greetmg. 

Bringing tn £hc Mamin Weed 

At about 10 p.HU the i±eiik of Nayanar and vedting viLbges to bring 
the boughs for the marriage-booth. After the Gaita had cut the mahua tree, 
food was given to the boys and they had supper there in the jungle. They 
returned to the village, dandng and driTTrimingp slK>uting Kiddar-puda 
continually, A number of women waiting m the court of the hemse tried to 
stop them entering, but the mauda branches were full of red antSp and the 
boys scattered these over the woman and dispersed them. Then they danced 
banging the branches on the grotmd till the courtyard and road was aHve 
with the ants* thej' chased any girl they saw, and rained a stinging shower 
ever her. 

The booth was hastily erected; there were only four poles and no brooms 
tied at the to^, A rope of paddy straw was tied round and a string of mango 
leaves. The important thing to notice is that this booth was put up inside 
the conrtj'aTd of the housC“I saw the same thing at Telonga—and this com¬ 
pletely altered the whole ceremouy: the grand procession of the Iragir became 
obviously impossible. 

Now weary and bitten all over with red ants I went to bed. I am told 
that the parly danced and drank aU night; I can well believe it, they looked 
jaded enough nest day* 

Early the following moming, the Rawat's wife as usual dug up a little earth, 
but here there vras no charing of a motiari. An old woman put the earth in 
her sari and tied it over her buttocks, afterwards letting it faU m a very vulgar 
tiumuer. As they retximEd the girls took grass from the thatch of a house 
and put it In their hair; later they stuck it ia the centre pole of the booth. 

The Worship af the Drums 

This rite, which does not seem to be known Ln eastern Bastar, is very 
important in the central parganas- Before begiuniiig to dance, the chdik 
put three mandri and a wooden gong together on the ground^ The two leadem 
of the gholnl removed their turbans, made a small pattern of rice-flour and 
offered liquor to Tailor Muttai, bingo and the Deported, Then four other 
boys caught hold of the drums and at a given signal picked them up all together 
with a loud cry", whde other boys pulled the priests' over backwards. Only 
after this conld the chriik dance. As viriting vUkges orm-ed the ebelit marched 
up tXie road, with grand and triumphant drumming^ and worshipped thdr 
drunis m the same place^ 

The usual rites aie now performed: the ifitennuiahle applicatioii of haldi, 
the tntmg of omens, the tying of the plaits, the bathing of bride and groom. 
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In some viflogte the Gsita tslies the mirniage to the shrine of the Village 
Mother to ofier sacrifice and ask if fill will be well. 

Riies of Anoiniing 

On the Lagir dny^ the groom first taken round the pole inside the 
booth five times; this corresponds to the k(^ari hUtiwa^ of the Gond of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. The girl was taken round inter and carried swinging to And 
fro into the house. 

In this type of marriogep bride and groom are again and again caiiied out 
of the house by their attendants to be anomteiL After fifteen or twenty 
minutes they are tafen back; then after a rest^ brought out again» They are 
made to sh on a wooden pidha seat under the booth. 

5 wi^ 

The seat b made of sandalwood^ O sister. 

Come ont girl and sit ufKiii the seat. 

Jt is in the raj of >'oiir mother and father. 

It is in the mj of your brothers and relatives. 

There is no kind of trick about it. 

From Naria village^ I have a few of the songs sung by the bride ber^df when 
her different relatives come to anoint hex. 

When her brother comi^p she sings: 

Give the oil bvingly; 

Give the ghee coAy as gold, htothet; 

Intake the gpod oil dimb my body. 

W'hen different ah^mam^ relati^'es cocifip she sings: 

Put a mark oo tny forehead, friends; 

Put much haldi on my body* 

You me the datighteTS of a great house, 

1 am ypur little sister^ 

How happy I was in my own home t 
Now I go to a stranger's house* 

Who can tell if I will live^ 

Vfho can tell if I will die there? 

WTien her brother's wife comfes, she sing^: 

I used to be in your hou^, bhnnji^ 

Now you ate giving me to a stim^er. 

You used to give me good food to eat. 

But now you ate sending me away. 

When you come to visit me 

WTio knows if they will let me give you food or no? 

At the end of the anoinlmg ceremony, girb lifted the bride up and swung 
her vigoroiisl 3 ^ to and fro as they carried her info the house. 

Song 

We will hold you fast^ 

\Ye will not let yoM fall. 

Swings bride, m ing* 

We hold you safdy in our hands 
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The Lagir was a ^-eiT tame oJEair compared with what I saw at Sidhawand 
and Malalcot, One of the boy^s sarndhl led the procession. He w'aa followed 
by the boy, then by the gS rlp and then by ftvf motiari siaginK, After completiTig 
the seven drcuits* they tied the dothes of bride and Krooiti together, and made 
them sit down for tika. When this was done a man poured water over them 
fromtlie roof of the booth A After this they were taken ontdde the bouse 
and the little ntes of toilet-twIg, undoing the plaits and breaking wood were 
performed as at !Malakot. 


The Tmr ef the ViUagi 

Now chellk and motiaii escorted the bride and bridegroom round the village 
on a sort of farewell tour. The party first visited the ghotnl, where the boy 
and girl threw rice and copper coins into the huiMnig. Thence tlwy to 
the GaJta*s house and round the viUage. As the fMiity entered each compound 
the housc 4 olk came out to ^^h their feet, put tifca on their foreheads and 
embraced them. The grm™ tied bead-ncc^ces round the necks of the 
young children of the bouse. The housewife gave rice and a coin or two, 
aU of which was carefully collected m a basket by the leading motiariK 

The Gfwtui Camp 

During a tnarpage the cooking has to be done oirt-of-door^. The ghutul is 
dosed until aU is over. At Nayaimr a special camp was made in a magni¬ 
ficent ^ove of mango trees. Here the boys and girls lived and entertained 
their visitors. On the last night, the bride and bridegroom came at sunset, 
and the chelik and motiaii of Nayanar sat round in a great drde. The 
bridegroom, who had been the Sirdar, attended by two motuiri, gave neck¬ 
laces and rings to every boy and girl. The lings were ,'?truiig on two big satia- 
tores, ^e bead nec^tes were tied together as they came tram the bazaar. 
These gifts, must have cost at least twenty ntpeca* 


The Bedding q/ the Bridal Pair 


Bride^ and bridegroom went to th^ house for supper; cbelik and motmri 
had theirs m the camp and fed their many visitors. At about n p.m, ritU 
and boys went to fetch the bride and her husband. Thev ^ stole away secietly", 
as I was told, and stayed a little while in the <sunp. Then suddenly the dicHk 
sek^ the girl and her husband and took them to their bon.se. TJiey went 
willin^y enough at first, but when they reached the bridal chamber, though 
the girl entered without persuasbu, the boy made a great deal of But 

at last they pushed him in, spread a new mat* and made them lie doivn toother 
The chelik tan out and shM the door, shouting with excitement. It 
noUoeabk that no older person came near or showed the slightest interest. 

Thu; time the chelik were able to catch a cock. Thev took it down to 
the camp and made a fire in a field near by and roosted it’ In the mermHnie 
younger chd^en went to sleep. Abovrt midnight, the boy^ who had 
the mairicd pair, and eaten the cock, came muud with'handfuls of 
ofel and burnt bones and feathers. They pitshed these into the mouths and 
pnvates of the sleeping gjils and boys, who woke spitting and protesting but 


^ p«aJbl7 the dJ^ port el the ccminony OUa. mitinj^ fn dMcribca 

how a Xoi wcmim WAS to beod her li«d while the nian kootoivr 
pomed ™uf ont ol a bottk-eounl. - When Ihc wat^r r^n off hto Cd Z 

TOIOM thej wm regi^ed as uum sad wiffc.'^|, Cain. 'The ShAdfftchiillBtd taluks' 
n* /Afifww Anfip^, Vol. V fflTti), p. 157, IaIoIla , 
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with a pleased lecogattioti that the tnamaKe at whkh they had so eamfistly 
CLS^Lstcd had bwn ddiisiiiTinmted+^ 

VI. The Ghotdx^s Sham in thh CEftBuoKY 

jfSg nagin k( hihao ma doniiya kt arffwal. The titili fish are kept busy at the 
cahfos* KedJi Bjf.—Mtiria saying 

No wonder that there is no greater threat to a Maria boy or than that 
the ^otnl membeis will not attend their marriage. For from beginning ta end 
the s^th progress of the rite depends on the chchk and motum. For a 
week beforehand the nrotiari instruct the bride in the ^itnl. Ch^ik ^d 
motiari accompany the bridegroom when he goes to fetch his bnde: they smg 
and dance at eveiv point of the ceremony: the chelik go to bnng m the wn^ 
for the booth and the girls direct them to its site by dancing on the spot with 
a mahua tree. Hoi's and girls go together to fetch the earth for Uk o^da- 
platform, and dance round it when it is ready. The tnotioii attend ttrough 
all the long-drawn business of anointing, they carry the bnoal pair atoot on 
their backs; the)' bathe them, do their hair, feed thein and wwp with them. 
At the central moment of the rite, it is the dmniming of pie chelik ^d Mging 
of the motiaii that provides diEmt}', colour and esdten^t. Uidlk and 
motiaii assist at the concluding ceremonies in the bndegimm i house, 

and it is the chelik who ultimately arrange the consnmitotioD of the 

But these ritual duties are only the beginning of their ^k. They have to 
see to the entertain (uent of a large number of guests. The Sirdar arnmgea 
for wood and oiganiics the dances; the Belnsa sees to the supply of water 
and leaves. She and her motiari have to make 1^-cups and plates for 
the visitors (thev only give leaves to women visitors, considering tMl 
they should be able to make thek own). This in itself is a very MSideraPle 
task, but in addition nearly all the cooking is done in the gbotnl camp, and 
dielik and motiaii have to serve food at meals, 1 have never seto gjrLs vraric 
so hard as at Nayanor, where there were three weddings one after ^ther. 
as the were'leading one husband and his bride to bed, the motiari were 
preparing the nest bride for her fete. The girls never seemed to stop j 

they were en^ged day and night; yet thou^ they began to look very 

1 coJtoTM M* obKTved hy Other tribw. Ih arriU. I 

Kith escort the triae to ted. thonsli hwt t|B poom li«d to drag 
Then • lovbil party stole o cock and ocaltefed Its leatheis along tli* path- ™ 
bLs esLt thTOdcgtwm fmm lie (daniiit.^1. 

anil foot, to where his bride » muting. Ttisy 'ivi not 

n™ Is j^wir booie; k»k to It. Here i« s new gUl. Ue tte 

disappofct hei. The boys phs inside tte hooM, throw whhbU p«« 
doM Md run away- Btifc nud crncun msin dcihn the hnii^ the miurtn^ 

nitasiDJtfd. I have a Jmilai ceteiDiiiiy In a Bnedo ^BaKe- 

Blit the Efiu m the Nllfiin nms. ™ m ^ 

the of 'hmidllng' in Wales, in tiwi mamiug. g^l wiis 

«be tlked her ho5l>ae4: il rtie did. tli* mamn^ aTwith 

K. Tlinnilo^. EiknographU Nefe* i*i Sc^tUhdifH j^iA uTke and ooai 

Ihc HiU Mfljia oihtt ywjt piimStlvc tribe** Ujc payment of hride-prlcB ana 

anmlnstioB W« the atSTtiage! there WSS little mnire to Jt. , , lu 

By Hindus Of Western Bengsl, the ihlril ^hc 

or the flower ted. 'BiiT«droppiiig goes <m ^y. the tesutiful 

flenes]', Af<w in fndid. VoL VUl, p. 190, In nenn friflt iat" 

garttodano cennumy, when the husband tn a _.-.inti^j^ arrow Uw 

his wife's bp and the pritst preys *Biny a iiwle embryw eater thj womb us an arro 

quiver*.—U. M. Srinlvu, ep. cit„ pp. ly.f. 
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towEids iht ttid, 1 did set once tkem strained or quarrelsome- Thek 
tremendoua vitality Icept the thing on the move and made cvciyoim cheetful 
and happy. 

In return for all this work* the chelilc and motim seem 
to get vm* little, one meal a day and a Uttk liquor. The 
bride and bridEgroom distribute Email keepsakes, ring^ and 
beads. The motiari of the brid£*^s ghottil demand and 
receive four anims as nrHiftlf-oo’wiie. The tdielik also demand 
a new mandri drum from the bridegroom in oompensa^n 
for the loss of one of their girls- 'Dacy are generally given 
aght smnaA. instead^ This present is called The boy 

also has to give cAilfewi-cynibQls, or four annas, to bis own 
chelik- 

People treat the didik and motiari with great respect, 
for there is great fear of offending them—a strike^ whii^ 
is not unknown* can upset the entire proceedings. It is 


CITAII^ 


Fm. ij,. Bcf^tlaee, tmin 

Xontpadir, ol zed, white blue b?adj 
Length j' 


noteworthy also that there is no exchange of obscenities between the older 
people and the ghohil members. When the old women amear thdr diit>- 
bands on all avii^ble male faces, catching hold of llietr private parb or 
pouring baldi over their bnttneks, they never do it to the chellk. It wonld 
be considered equally shocking for a married man to poke his stick at a motiari 
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or to abiise ber as ho may do freely to the iMiried wotiien. There is no doubt 
about It: these girls and bo^-s are set apart. They must not be tcmdied by 
sophisticated ndrdt hands. 

VII. Ths SroKtFiCAjrcE oe TEm Marriaot Curumo?C¥ 

V^ere both boy and girl belong to the same village and come from the 
same ghotol^ the procedure is simpliSed and shortened, but otherw^ follows 
the same lines as in the foregoing accounts. It will be seen that, in spite of 
various differences, the essentials of the rite are evety^-licre tlie same. The 
fimclaraeutal things seem to me to be these—the preparation and instTUctiMi 
of the bride in the ghotul, the ceremonial fetching of the bride by the bride¬ 
groom and his party, the building of a marriage-booth with its associated 
magical materials and patterns, the exchange of gifts and payment of a bride- 
price, the Hbeml nse of oil and hsddi to consecrate the bride and bridegroom, 
the pKoeesdon round a marriage pole or booth seven times {the last t-m itei^ 
are obvious borronrmgs from Hiuditlsm], the taring together of the bridal puu', 
the pouring water over them (probably a* development of a Maria custom), 
minor rituals designed to emphastEe the unity of tJie couple and to ensure 
the potency of the bridegroom, the last visit to the ghotul and the official 
bedding of the couple by the cheiik. 

Let tis consider the meamng of these essentials in more detoQ. In a 
brilliant analysis of the nmiriage rrttial of the Bihari Kayasth* W. G. Archer 
talces a compurtson from modern art- *If we are to find an anoJogy for this 
wedding ritual, the nearest would be a surrealist poem, ballet nr novel. In 
a surrealist work the action has a strange power and a mysterious chartn- 
Strange persons develop their intriguing contacts and the actiou has an air 
of irrational nrgieney. On analysb it is seen that many of the actions art 
symbolic and the poem, novel or the ballet generates its power from the semi- 
consciotis associations which its diatogoe^ gestures, ficeReiy^ and action evoke 
In the ritual of a Kayasth wedding, there is a simiLar use of irtational actiou, 
a similaT use of pemons with a strangely in^ted power^ and a siimlar use of 
scmi-consdous s^mibols. The meaning of the ritual may be submerged and, 
for many, may be scarcely comprehended but its basia is in a symbolie system 
and its total effect is overpowering,' ^ 

This will apply also to a Muria wedding, though the meaning here is 
sometimes more obvious; the Kayasth is a highly developed oommumty 
and naturally resorts mote to sym^lic couoealment of its r^ interests and 
desirts. The different elements in a Muria marriage can be earily distin¬ 
guished^ There are first the many rites that emphaske the break with the 
old life and the entry to the new. There are the symbolic a^ons and materials 
to ejcprss the sexual aspect of the marriage and to ensure it$ fertility. There 
are the 5>'mbolk ot overt arrangements to protect bride and bridcgroDin at 
this critical moment of their fortunes. The social and business aspect of the 
upiou of the two families is always promiueut. 

Tbe length, complexity and extravagaoce of the marriage ritual is neces^ 
oaiy to imptess on boya and girle who ore so used to love and sex the im¬ 
portance of the step they are uow takuig^ Marriage here does not, as in so 
many other cultures, mark an initiariou into the mysteries of sex. It b not, 
usually, the btoding together of two people who have falleu in love with each 

1 Ptotti Th€ Wgddini^ p/ iTnCfrj, thfl nwauwipt of which I h^ve bwa prirUcgcd lo 
Kc befon publloatlEiii^ 
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other* It reptesents instead tht end of a Lift of sexual and domestic freedom 
and the companionship of young people. It marks the begCnniog of econotoit 
responsibility, a changie of residence^ a tronsforoiation of the whole way of 
life. The ritual is adapted to emphasize this. There is the long week of 
preparatioD in the ghotul and the Yigil of song and weeping that ends it: 
there is the parentgj fuss; the obvious trouble and expense for everyone; the 
sdlemD regard for ometis: the new clothes imd ornaments. I have often been 
leminded of tbe prehminaiies to an operation—the bathing and shaving of the 
body* the tests and daminations* the Tendering of the person aseptic, the 
creation of a sen^ that the pattent is a being already separate and apart who 
will never be quite the same again. So now chelik and motiari aie prepared 
for an operation that will sever them for ever from the carefree joys of youth. 

The unportnnee of this opeiation b further emphasized by the treatment 
ot bridegroom and bride as the Raja and Rmd of their brief matrimonia] 
court. They are crowned; the Leaders of their comminirty defer to them 
and treat them with resp^^t; their ^army* and 'police" zuccompany them 
everywhere, even when they go to perform thdr natural ftroctions; th^ must 
never walk but always be carried about: at the time of tika everyone salutes 
them; they are "Raja and Rani for two days and a half". 

This is a time of peculiar snpematural danger and the measmes taken 
to avoid it find their parallels in many parts of the world. The erowns are 
not otdy s3*mbob of rcjyalty but correspond to the wedding-veil Bride 
and bridegi^m are also covered with a doth both at the crisis of the IrtSgir 
and other important moments of the ceremony. This, and the refusal of 
bride and groom to look at othcTp is connected partly with sexual modesty, 
partly with the belief that it is dangerous even to see dangerous per^soosA 
Bride and bridegroom remain aileat for aiq$t of the cereinony; tettainly they 
never &pe$ik to one another. This is a ooinmon taboo upon persons passing 
throogh a ent^ period, and the prineipk behind it is a natural impnlae of 
egoistic sensibility, a sort of reco^tion of the importance of the occasion, 
combined with more or less of spiritual fear, dlbcr of ge^nl danger, or in 
this case, of danger from each other.' ^ 

The ceremonial beating of the bride by the bddegrooiu and of the bride¬ 
groom by the bride, which occurs i^cral times during the ceremony* is 
r^arded by Westertnarck as intended to dnve away evil inhuences and may 
al^ be connected "with the idea of gaining power',a Prcftection from evil 
spirits is probably ^ 1 ^ the aim, or one of the aims^ of the Jhorui Endauna when 
a group of motiari including the bride dress up as boys and the bridegroom 
has to try to recognize bis future wife. 

Among the demon-scarers employed duriug the ceremotiy mav be men¬ 
tioned the blooms tied to the booth, the oil so fredy used, the tfing of the 
hair in pla^ the carrying of bride and groom over the threshold and the 
COTmomai bath. Bfooms are important os sweeping away ghosts and spirits: 
sticks or gra^ from a broom ore often used m magic or divinatton. All over 
the world bride and bridegroom are carried during their wedding* and in 
particular are never allowed to touch with thdr feet the threshold which b 
genpmlly haunted by spirits. The ceremonial bath is regarded hv Cmwlev 
as mtended ‘to neutralize the mutual dangers of contact'.* The mogit^ 


■ ibtd . Vol. TT, p. 5 *. 


^ Crawley op. dt., Vat It. p. 4^. 
• Crawley, cTt,* VoL ri, p. 39, 
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importfluce of the Moiia bath is empbasir^d by the use of the winnowiog-fan 
(univefsolly itdportant in magk) to fan and driTC away aE risk of evil. 

The red ants scattered over the oiarmge party are perhaps intended 
merely os a joke; they may, however, represent a survival of some fomi^ 
custom oi ordeal. In British GuLana a man before marriage had to show Hs 
htness for it by allowing hiuisdf to be scwti into a hammock full of fire ants^^ 
Yet to the parUdpants in the maniage it is probable that ite financiid 
and soda! aspect is of even greater importance than the anpernatural atmos¬ 
phere into which they have projected themselves. The alliance of the two 
families is emphnsiied by the little rite of safndki-bhet at the very begmmng 
and by the farewell of the new relations-in-law at the end. Their prayer— 

' Let there be no quarrels. Let there be many childreii. As the root is bdow 
and branches above, so may we be united'—and again—^See, from of old was 
our rdatiotisbip ordained- May the iDeparted guard and cemtinue it ^ 
indicates the iniportanoe of the ceremony for the familyr the ejnn and the ances¬ 
tors. Thb is stnl fiuther shown by the presents made to various relatives and, 
above aU, by the gifts offered to the Departed—to the Pot m the old home to 
Compensate the ancestors for the loss of a girl, to th* Pot in the new faniily to 
indicate that the bride has left her old chm and joined that of her husband. 

But it b not only family and village that the motbri mast now desert; 
she has to leave her gbotuL So gi^ and compensations arc given' there is a 
feast, a farewell massage, and marTiage^nowns are often put up on the ghotul 
pillar. Bride and groom bid ceremonial fareweU to their old companiona as 
they set out for their new home- 

So far we have dealt mainly with rites of parting and Kpararion: other 
ceremonies stress the social and sexual union of bride and groom and attempt 
to ensure its uatmal fertility. The gwiug of the bridal ring is a world-wide 
symbol of union, so is the ceremony of eating together. At the end of the Lagir 
drcumambulation (itself a rite of aggregatLon with a subsidiary cathartic or 
prophylactic purpose % hnide and gtoenn are tied together and water is poured 
over them. On two occasions, the bride^Toom or his friends carry off tire bride; 
this may be a survival of an older tradition of marriage by capture or may 
merdy be intended to stress the emphatic break with the old life and entry 
into the new. 

The sexual interest is both manifest and latent. There is little conceal¬ 
ment or symbolism about the ceremonial bedding of the married pair, the 
vagina carved on the main piOar of the booth, tlie obscene horseplay between 
relatives, the constant cries of 'Penis^ and 'Vagina', the songs, the jokes, 
the abuse. In such sexual jokes, says W- G. Archer, 'is a release of repressed 
energy wiikh when applied to the maniage must necessarily make it fertile'-* 

Other of the incidents and objects in the ritual are of a symbolic character. 
Some are directly sexual: thus the motiari bang the mabua branch up and down 
on the site of the booth just as Bison-horn Maria girls use their dancing- 
sticks, professedly in imitation of sexual intercourse ■ The pouring of wato 
over brfde and groom is a symbol of world-wide distribution, and the breaking 
of wooden poles links up with many examples given by Westeimnrck,* where 

i Sit F. 111! Thtim, indioMi of Gui^nn JUindem. aii- 

Wcstenntuck, op, dt.^ Vol. TI, pp. , , , , 

* Tht iV^din^ of fhff W'frtori. And WtaternHUEk Bays, "TliC sexual indulgentc 
tin: wtJilmg may, on tbt prctndpl^ of Hon!«opa.tWi: trtugic, be a mean* *1 HssUtinp! 

Uridc anil hrtdiigKMm in BChkdng tlao re productive hbia of their union -—Op. dt., 
Vol. ll, p. 

^ WeatrrTOBircii^ op. dt., VoL II, p. 457* 
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things axe bxoken to eiistine or facilitate the coasommatio]! of the marriage. 
The Berber blow a cane to pieces. The Zulti bride breaks a spear. Amoiig 
the Yakut dry rods are broken ood bornt. 

Haldi, with its yellow colour, is both a ghost scarer and a serf-syniboL 
It is sigoidcant that one of Its forty-sLs ondent sypoiiyms is kamaia, 'Itistftil' 
and others refer to it as' night The od with wlii<± it is mixed tSp to the Muria 
mind at least, another sex^nnboli recalliog tbe oil used in massage and that 
traditionally put on a lowr's mat Ho make it shppciy'* 

Other objects are concerned mote with the fruit of interconfT^. for the 
fertility so carefnlly avoided in the gfcotnl is now p[issioQatd7 desired. The 
kalsa-pitdier is an obvious symbol of the womb: it is filled with fertile grain 
and a lamp (which stands for the act of love in folk-poetry as in Fahari paint¬ 
ings) covers its month. The arrow is another obvious MX-sytnbgl*: the 
very interestiDg song on p. 119 connects the marriage arrow with the arrow 
used to cut the umbilical cord of the first chDd: here too the kalsa-pitdiffl 
becomes the pot from which the mother is bathed during the ceremonial unclean^ 
ness of the pnerperiuni. The decorations of the booth, the strings of mango 
leaves so green and fertile, the coconut, the grain, the binning lamps, aU hint 
at love and love’s fruit. Even tbe curious rite where the Isride and groom 
throw away their toUet-twigs and apft at each other may aim at ensuring 
union and productiveness. Most obvious of aU the synibols axe those con¬ 
nected with earth, for woman is everywhere the earth whom man must plough 
and sow. 

The inddents and fumitnie of a Muria inarriager therefore, have not 
come together by chance. They are purposeful and charged with meaning. 
They express in vivid and diann^ form the woik^ of the Muria mind. 
There could hardly be a more emphatic means of bringing home to a young 
couple their sodal, sexual and domestic union. 

1 See MJ. and Qusriss, VoL 11, p. 39. 

^ Weatermarck miuiy entmpkj, op. dt-. Vol, II, p. 490; $X3. does Thi 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE COURSE OF MURIA LIFE: AGE 

I. Ohu Ac;e iLNTD THE CLmACTfERXC 


HE place of the aged in ^ruria siodety not xmEnviibk, The training 
in the instils into the minds of and gnls the idea of respect 



JL for older people and, for aU its stresg on eqiiality. a sexise of the 
dignity- of position and achievement- This attitude remains with the cMldren 
all their lives. An older mail* therefore, often cnjo^'B a very favoured position. 
In time he becomes a member of the village* and even of the pargana* panchaynt. 
The system of cttesKoiLsin marriage, so largely prevalent in the tribe* ensures 
that he is gurrounded b5^ a large number of relatives and dcpendnnt&. Among 
these he gradually rises to a position in ’crhich flattering attention is paid to 
lib judgement and it b considered essential that he should be consulted in 
evcrj'thLig to do with the welfare of the tribci the dan* the family* and the 
ghotuh 

Nor b there any loss of the variety and colour of life. He stdl occasionally 
visits the scene of his youthful happiness and, if he b wbe and tactful, the 
children wfll consult him about their allairs. If he has the art of music 
or storA^-tellbg he wiH cDmmand, absorbed attention. He st 01 goes to the 
great tribal festivals and the conimerdal ?^£arhai In the larger vQlages- At 
these. If he b a SImha ha mU dance and beat hb drum ns lustily as any cheMk: 
he will meet scores of old friends and drink with them. At marriages, which 
ho invariably attends, he has a special licence to play pracrical jokes and 
to iadnlge the coarsest behaviouTp There are certam to be present many men 
and women who stand to him in the 'joking relationship', and a marriage b 
the stage whereon the Table of Rdariouship coiner to dramatic Hie. Nobody 
b likely to think less of him for his pranks. Indeed the antics of the old 
men are an enUvening and picturesque feature of most ntorriages, 

But^ of course* the vari<^ scenes he has wHnessed and the bereavements 
he has siiifered generally tend to make the old Muria at other times some¬ 
what sad and mutative. IHsease sometimes hampers bb movements, though 
many old Muria are remarkably hole and hearty- A proverb runs! 'When a 
child he plays; when a buy he displays his beauty; in age hb head sliakes 
and he meditates.' Thb comparison of youth and age b a favourite one 
among the Muria. 'The baby has no hair; the 3muth dresses it; the old 
many's curls behind/ 

The old village woman, Muria, Gond, Fardhan or Baiga, deserves thA world's 
most profound respect. Her w^rinklcd face and bent iadomitable form, which 
is so familiar a sight in every Sinrbi “tillage, is the symbol of the courage, 
devotion and the wHl to persevere diaracterisric of her race* Upon her 
the heavy burden of the uork of an ever^rewiog hduscliold. She is expected 
to be present and to help at the coafluemEUts of every one of irer descendants. 
She constantly lias to care for her granddrildfen and may even be called on to 
provide milk for them from her withered breasts. Should she be relieved 
of the burden of a family, her lot is no less arduous* and 1 have often seen the 
pitiful little huts in wfu^ some lonely* childkss widow spends the evening 
of her days. 

But the old woman's lot is not unbroken drudgery% The scheme and ^ttem 
of Muria life is well devised to break up the monotony of village eai$tence 
with bright and vivid colours and gay bursts of song. The old woman too 
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goes to the market aiid attenib the festive, though there is not so much for 
her in these os for the men. But her real hour of kapi^iuess is at a marriage. 
Here she may lay aside restraint aud recapture the ahaudou of youth. 
Now she may drink heaTiJy and for a few hours in hlis^ful intoxication free 
herself of inhibitions and forget all that is tiresome and weary in her 
life. If the older men enliveu the mnitinge scene with their bi^ixpner^', 
the older women divert it Viith their obscenity. There is nothing that they 
may not say* little they may not do. Their soi^s and their dance movements 
are dutmgedus and never fail to rouse laughter in the crow-iL 

In a very few ca^ Muiia women grow riggish in old age. They adorn 
theniselves with many omaruents and wear bright-coloured saiis. This 
hehavioxu is not approved^ 

You are an old woman, 

Eorget your dances. 

Yon are au old womau^ 

Yet on yom buttocks is a tiny doth 
And do wers are in your hair. 

Although there ia a rule that women should never use their ghotol titles 
after maniage* wben a group of old women who have grown tip together in 
the same ghotnl meet in later life* they nsnally use the old names in order to 
awaken happy memories of the past. I am told that then they exchange re¬ 
miniscences through lialf the night and that such times are among the happiest 
of their Ih’es, 

As ebewheie id nboHf^al India, tbe dinmeterif 4oea not appear ta be 
dreaded or even to be specially Diitieed. In India, women are old at 45 and 
thej' greet the cessation of the menstmal period witb relief that they are now 
sav^ from its enibarrassmeats. I have not been able to find any myth nbont 
the dimactciic; there does not seem to be any rule about it or anv dejite 
to avert it. It ia a purely natural phenomenon, 'The stream that flowed 
so long is diy ‘tlic old tree has begun to wither Some people bebeve tW 
the tr^ witbein because 'no one goes to an old woman * so her vagioa has 
no grain to eat; no rain falls in her stream, so how can it flow ?' 


11. Death akh the Ghotdi. 

The ghotnl is a place of separations. But when a chelik or motiari dies 
there b a special feeling of sorrow, a sense of outrage, the conviction that 
something exceptional and abnO'Tnial has occurred. Sotnetiiites the ghotnl 
is closed for three days; where it is not closed the children gather sadly 
and there is no singpg and there sbonld he no intimacies. When older 
people die the dormitory is not dosed. 'The ghotul is the Dinda-»tah5i, 
the Palace of the Unmarried. .As the Baja's Palace b not shut when people 
die in the town, neither b puia. But if two or tlirce of the cheltle and moturi 
die, thp we shut it.' At Dongiigura, they said that when a chelik died, the 
motiari wept and nest day initiated one of the younger bovs and gave him 
the dead didifc'a title, so that there might he no gap in their fellowship 
When the Subedar died, they made hb little brother Subedar next day and 
gave him as * husband ’ to the Bubednrin, his ««w. or elder brother's'widow *. 

The death of a chelik or motiari is always abuorma]. The death of a little 
child or of a child in the womb b no less unnatural. 'Just os in a field, rice 


’ A rstb^ cyaJ^ pwvetb rims: Haw disgusted i» « iu«a who nU stab food in the 
aiumiiig Had {{Dee to bed with an old wooiaa et night,' 
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sometimes grows properly and someliines fails, so a etiM may die or rust or 
witLcr for lack of rain and so die in the womb/ 

The Miiria do not hide the facts of death from their children or oestram 
them ftooi witne^iog the gloomy rites by which they dispose of their dead. 
Indeed, as at ppiarrmgeSp chclik and motiari hare their spedal duties at a 
Euiiera]. The dielik geoeraliy carr>' the corp&e out to the place of disposal; 
the molmri aocompony tbein there and afterwards make leaf-plates and citps 
for the funeral feast. If a pregnant woman or a mother with a very young 
baby dies, only the chelik may takes the body out beyond a stream and dispose 
of it,’ 

Ail over iudia it b believed that those who die unmaiTied turn into unsatis¬ 
fied and petulant demons. Thd^have been fnistratjed in obtaining the love¬ 
liest things in Hfe and for all time they are miserable. It is carious that it is 
not usuohy virginity but the fact that the dead boy or girl hns not passed 
tbrongh the marriage ceremony that inntters. A marded boy who has not 
consummated the marriage b said to live in some saja tree on his property 
to protect it. Women may go ncar^ but not menstruous or pregnant women 
or their buslrauds. The Ifuria take speciiU precautfans when a chelik or 
motlori dies. The Goita drives nails into the four corners of the grave and 
the ghotul members mtit-F a special offering to the ghost begging it not to 
trouble them. In some villages it is believed that the ghost of a motiari lives 
under a mahua tree mid the cooking for the funeral least therefore is done 
in its sliade^ In Eadbera, the Muria beJieve that when a moliari dies she 
becomes a Mirchnk and lives in a pipal tree, and a chelik becomes a !Matia 
and lives in a banrau. TIte usual Gondi word for the ghost of a motiai] 
is Nelong-jnral; occasionally she occupies an old ant-hiU. Very^ young 
children live In a banyan and drink its milky sap. In Bokulwahi tw^elve years 
ago a motiari died and the Gaita drove nalis into the four comers of the gbotul 
building and went round it with the chelik in procession in order to protect it 
against ghostly iiivasioup They sacrificed a pig saying ^ ^ Are you going to stay 
here, or will you go away ?' \\lien the pig ate the rice which was as usual 
offei^ to it the Muria understood that the motiari was ready to go away. 
They carried the pig to the boundary of the village and killed it there and thus 
freed the ghotui from any danger from the ghost of that girL In Falari the 
Muria said that when a chelik was IdUed by a tiger he turned into a Baghmcri^ 
bhut. When he died of ordinary illness he became a Kuoia-bhut, revealing 
his presence in a whirlwind. ^iiTlen a very yovLD^ chelik died he became an 
Arajattn-bhut and entered into people's stomachs, giving them a lot of pain. 
In Palnor the ghost of the chelik or motiari attad^ whichever member of the 
ghoiul is the first to g]et nmmed after the death, presumably out of jealousy. 
When the Siraba diagnoses what is the matter he offers the usual saerifices 
and, making a little man out of straw^ cisks the bhut to leave its vicliiii and 
possess the straw-num instead. This is then carried to the boundary of the 
villagje and tlirovm away* Where a c h eli k or motiari has died in a village 
during the previous year, on the eve of any w^€^dding the Gaita goes to a small 
date palm and ties it round and round with string saying, *Go away from 
here, don't come near the boundary" of our vihage \ He puts a large stone 
QU the tree and the wedding can take place in safety* After the wedding be 
removes the stone, unties the string and offers an egg and chicken* 

lu Kabouga it was said tliat when n cheUk or ocytiari died, the ghost become 
ivhat they colled an Uriya-bhnt. But tiacy said that there wus nothing very 
dangerous about it. ' The Uriya-bhut plays aud dances just like the cheHk and 
motiari. In fun it throws leaves and dust mto the air; it blows in people's 
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eyes; it thxows down grass from the roof. Bat no cme need ever be afraid of 
the ^ost of a chelik or motiari/ 

Durwg the bazaar ceremonies tn the east of the State {when these are per¬ 
formed fbr a dead chelik or motiaii]i the villagers sav, ^Mohapiirub fient yon 
into this world only for a tittle while; be did not inhmd you to live nvith us 
for long; so don’t he angiy and don^t trotible m\ The parents me led 
round the shops and then go home kavcng the Drii^-bhat in the bazaar. 
The dead boy or girt is not mingled with the Depart^ ns arc the married, 
and no menhir is erected for them. 

Sometimes the gho^ of a djetik may be dangerons. In the compound of 
the Khutgaoo ghotiil there was fonncrly a great stone. One of the boys 
died and the ghost came to sit on it brin^Bg an epidemic with him. ifany 
boj"s and girls died and tlie ghotul had to be destroyed and reboilt in another 
place, Bnt the stone renmined where it w-as and when the viUagers tfied to 
move it deknes^ broke out again and so thex" left it alone. 

Many Minia that whm an luunam^ girl dies her ghost is dangerous 
becniise if a witch can get hold of it, she gives it the form of a pretty girl 
and sends her to lob men of their seed. Such a girl may appear as a man^s 
niothpr or sister and torment htna. 

A dead motiari may also contimie to visit her old friends of the ghotid* This 
only happens^ howcTOr, when the boys slwp ontside, for it k bdieved that 
Lingo protects the actual building from the invasion of any witch or 
The Siidaisirigh of the Chargaon ghntul told me how be once bad an encounter 
with such a ghost. ’ She visited me and I went to her; for many days she 
was with me; I could not get rid of her, I often went to her and my dothes 
were spoilt with my discha^^es. At last I gave her a comb and necklace and 
she went away, but for fear she may return I sacrifice a pig every year;' So 
too motiari oompkiD of visits ftom some old lover's ghostl'he comes to 
us^ pressing us'. 

Ill, The Soox. and rts Fate 

The belief in immortality, or at least in some kind of survival after deaths 
b bound up with the idea of the soul. The Muria theoloj^ns say esplidtly 
that a man has two or even tlirce souls (jtraw). In Bakulwahi the vQJageis 
said that after death one of these souls ^ went to l^fohaptirtibp one b^rw a 
Hanoi and lived in the Pot of the Departed^ and the third became a Chhaiva 
or Shade, a ghost that visited his relatives in dreams and often made himskf 
a nuisance. The word Haiml, as Grig^o has pomted o«t, is liteially tauskted 
* The Departed*, for it is a post partidpial form of the Gondi verb hirnd^hi^, 
to go** Whenever I s^ak of the Departed, therefore, it may be taken as 
translating Hamil in original. In Randhiia the people said that. 

Every man Ims tw o souls: one lives in his mouth and i>nt in hk body_ 

yon can feel ft going duk-ditk m the chest. The fir^t soul goes from the 
mouth direct to l^fahapurub; the other rernoms in the corpse and 
goes with the mourners to the grave, ft watches the body bebg burnt 
or buried frorn a tree nearby, then goes to the nearest stream and lives 
there untU the people come and catch ft in the form of a fish and take 
it home. Then it lives in the house as a god (ido). 

So ako in Aiugaon, the Jhorla Muria of the Abujhtnar foothills said that, 

A itian has two souls: one alwa^^ remains with him; the Other, 
a smaller one, leaves him in sleep and its adventures are what w^ cali 

1 Thr&njghout. whpn I w tlie woid " #0111' it rtpreflenta jima in the oritiiml. 

• Cngfon, op, oit., p. 2*3* 
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W^i^D a man tbe soul r^maitis u-ear th^ Kpusc: anil vpIi^i 
a ciiild Is bom say 'A visitor hnsi come' iiii.*aui£ig tlwt tlie soul bas 
retumed tq its own pkce* 

Tlie ability of tbe soql to leave tbe body and itis pou^r of independent mow- 
ment is ninstiated by a significant story, told by a middle-aged Muria, Dakai 
of EeiaTSTilii. 

■Wten I was about fourteen years old I died of smalt-pox and my 
soul tfc-as taken to Mabapumb. 1 watdied. my parents sitUng round 
my body weeping in their grief. Mabapnrub was Siting on a cot: 
my soul Said to him,' I'm hun gry give me someibmg to eat*, 'jraha" 
purub replied, 'What do you vraut to eat?' My sotil said, 'Ripe 
mangoes, dpe %s and plenty of salpbi juice to drink', l^labapurub said, 
* There's nothing to eat here: go l^ek to Manjbpur [tlie Itfiddk World 
or earth] and ha™ it there'. So my soul retuined to its body and 
the corpse sat up. I said to my faniily, 'What are you weeping for ?* 

1 then asked for ripe mangoes, iipe figs and salpbi juice» and my 
parents gave me everytliiiig I wanted. But the ^latn feoddess of 
small-pO£ feared by Hindus and aboriginals alike] said, 'You ha™ 
escape from Mahapiiatb, but )'ou can't escape from me. Give me 
one of your \ Since then I liave been blind in one eye* 

Kotin Muiia of Kuntpadar describes how in hk youth he "died' during a 
cholera epidemic. 

Everyone fled from the village Leaving me senseless hi the house. 
I died and tny soul went to Adibhum, the Lower World. There I saw 
a W'orld just Eke oursj but the men were of small staturei and the cows 
and bullocks were the size of pigs* Wlien I went among them, the 
inhabitants said, 'Who is this man? Why has he come here? ^Ve 
have no room for him*. They gave me some food and asked me to 
leave immediately. My soul retunied to earth and entered my body. 
The food I had taken in Adibhum was enough for me to move my 
legs a little, and p reseat ly I recovered. 

The effect of sudi stories on the simple aboriginii.1 miud k to impress npou 
it the belief that the soul can ejdst apart from itsi bodily iutegumeiit. Even 
wben that has been shed for e\-er, dreams prove that the soul continnes to 
esdst^ though it k only possible to see the Dead for a few yearSp up to the 
time when they are finally mingled with the Haiial* It k generally supposed 
that there is no ne-ed to tend or placate a man's soul more thau twenty ycar^ 
after his death. 

After <ieath, the sont goes to Mahapunib and, when a srdEcient time has 
passed, lettinis to the 'warmth and comfort' of its own family. Though the 
^luria believe in rebirth, they have no idea of Khruia and tlieir picture of Kfe 
after death is quite unmorahxed. There ate no words in Condi for sin or 
virtue: a man may be niined^ heTe and hereafier, for breach of a taboOp but the 
notion of retribution for sinners k an alien importatioii. 

Have the Mtiria any idea of Hell or Heaven i Tlieir nivibs and folk-tales 
are full of references to the three wofldfr—Ponohhnm or Upariuir, the abode of 
Mahapurub or Ispural; Kadumbhiuu or ^ianjbpur, the Middle World, the 
earth on wrhich wc liv^; and Adibhmu or Turpur, the Under Wculrh This 
tv'picaQy Hiiidn conception has the advaatage of giving the story-teller three 
stages or levels to work on and gteath' extends the ].K)ssible range of a hero's 
adventures. There h freiiufiut cammimication Inetwcon these workk by 
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of a silken thread let down fioni obove. The daughters of Maliaptirtib 
slide down this thread when they Tish the world to dance: heroes whose 
brides ha^’e been carried away to the Upper World swarm bokUy up it* Jn 
at lesist one tale a god, Bhiimil Pen^ goes to the Under World to dig for iwts^ 

But ss Pomobhum m not a heaven where the good are rewarded^ so in genuine 
Muiin thought Adibhuni is not regarded os a pLuce of pimishnietit for departed 
sinners. It is occupied by ogres^ Dano and Rakshasg; it is an arena for high 
adventure rather than a place of punishment. Origsro, very properly, mocks 
at Russ^ and HiraM^s statement that the Bastar Good have "a oouceptinc 
of retribution after death for the souls of evil-doers' who are 'hurled down 
into a dense forest without any salphi trees' imphing that their 'idea of a 
place of pQTiishmeut for departicd sinners is one in which no alcoholic liquor 
is to be had\i 1 do not agree, however, that tliis suggestion 'emanated from 
a fcAV Jagdalpur Methodist converts'.* The idea is entirely m character: 
rt is just the sort of thing that a Mum who had heard of hell and retribution 
might have evolved. 

The i:ompIetcnes8 of the divorce between the fate of the dead and any kind 
of moral retributiori is shown dearly tn Miiria Ideas about what happens to a 
woman who dies in pregnancy or (^d'birth. The purest and sweetest girl 
who meets with this imbnppy fate Is condemned to turn into a horrible succuba 
until after a few ye^ she ^ses to ^kasgarh, the land of ogresses, though 
some tteacberotis vihain hanged in jail may given every honour after 
death. 


IV. Tttn iKTKaVEOTlON OF TaE DEFAJITEO IK HUMA2^ APFAlilS 


But wherever they may be, the Departed are believed to be vitally 
interested in human affairs* They are natmally conservative and ate parti¬ 
cularly interested in maintaining the laws and ^toms of their tribe. Any 
breach of the iaboosjelattng to womm is specially Imteful to them, Adidtery 
15 punished, according to Muna opimon^ by some form of dropsy which is 
brought upon the offenders by the Departed, to whom elaborate offerings 
be made before a cure can be effected. So also in a case of murder or 
grievous hurt, peace esm cnilj be made between the two families if peace is 
ma4^ first betur'cen their once^tOTS. The eeremouiaJ hunt can be ruined hy 
the indignant dead if a wonmn in the abaeuee of her husband comniils adultery 
with another man. 


Mima like to associate the dead m nU those actnitica which are dearest 
!? when grain is taken to the tliffl.^hiEiR^ 13 oor they 

^row a little to one side, and later collect and eat it, in honour of the dead 
Before they drmk they generally pour on to the ground a few drops of liquor 
for the earth and the anceators. At ever>' turn of huutan life at e^ry 
prayer that is offered and everi,- ceremony that b performed, the dead are 
™^d to protect the new-boni chBd, to bless and make 
fe^e the mainage-bed. to guarantee the cJiildten^s dofmitor>' to sav^ the 
^Hogejrom wild be^te, to keep fominfi far away, to ensure a pkntiftil nunfaU, 
to maJnj! ^ crops nch and punctual^ to bring success in hunliug or fishine 
to save the honey-gatherer from the .sting of bt^s, to guide the fakori 

i and HUfchJ, dp. elu, Vot ill, p. 56, 

Ori^oti, op. cJL, p. ^34. -I bavc never two ahla\ say* Woni fiSToS ^to fitifl tki>« 

*^h ^ 7 ^ wttoldcf Uwt mod b btiirii to lire a ««rtii{ii b[ini1>BT of 

«MtJi and bitving fclGlIed bb tltdt, to dl«pp=Er.-_Word dt. ^ 
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to Its prey, to piqtect tie boys tmd giils going out oa duiciiig exjwditionB. 
to enstiie that tJiq dniiu give# its accustoiJJed thunder, LLSe and death are 
thus united by these bdiefa and riteSp and the whole of existeiice Is seen as a 
siugk sequence where physical deatli is but an. iaddent which in ao way 
disturbs the continuity of iuteiest or Tdattouship. 

V- FoNEiiAsY Rrrcs 

In the west, Maria death customs are ctomhiJited by Hill Maria indueace. 
la Amgaon. the Jhoria MuriJ said that their ftinerary rites w-ere ^ thiag# of 
the ^taria Raj \ As we move «ist^ where the Muria populatioa probably 
represents an earlier Good imnoJgratii^n from the north, customs are not 
ualihe those tt'pical of the Goud of the Central Provinces. The north-^:i5t 
of Eastar^ however^ has b&m more o^ien to Hindu induence and it b not 
alwa>'S easy to tell what the ortgihal traditions were. 

The Muria bury importaiit people, Uttle children, chelik and motiarip and 
the victims of small-pox- They cremate all others. They lay the corpse^ 
whether of man or woman, on its bade with the head to the east. At Padb^, 
the Gaita said, "It is because we came from the cast. Hast is "up" and 
west b " down " 

Members of each don and either sex are disposed in sepomte places. Tho^ 
who die from unusual causes are taken fur away into the jun^e. In Pakri 
I was told that the remams of a tiger's victim shouM be burnt on the actual 
scene of death. Usually the corpse is placed under a inahua tree. 

I win first describe one of the several funemls that I have witnessedp and 
then give any variations that 1 haw rcL^rded eke where. 

On the night of S December 1940, in Bauri, a villagi; of the Abujhniar 
foothills, a woman of about forty years named Dhako, t^ wife of Genjm of 
the Wadder don, died and was carried home on a rough litter to her husband's 
house at Amgaon. She bad died of "a watery swehii^ of the body V perhaps 
dropsy, which is generally regarded ns a punishment for adultery % The people 
were very reticent about speaking of the cause of her death and 1 never was 
able to hear the real story. 

Since it is taboo for a woman to sleep on a cot, Dhitko died on the ground 
and was again laid on the Ifoor of her own house covered with a sheet. Many 
wcunen, assembled in tlw house and outaide in the street, waOed loudly fiom 
time to time. Gradually the relatives gathered and, when aU w^eie there* 
the corpse was carried out on a bamboo mat into the court>'ftrd. Six wom^ 
sat rotmd weepine. An old woman of the Wadder dan (which wi marry 
with the Partabi dan tp whkh the dead woman originally bekmged)* but 
not a member of the family, now tfod a httlo rice and a cowrie in knots on 
either side of the doth. There W'ere three knots on each side joined by a 
thread which lati crissHcross owif the body. They did not hatl 4 the corpse 
□or close the eveSp but the wofmn'$ little daughter, a child about five years 
old, put haldi on her mother's face, and the other female relath^s present did 
the ^Lmc. 

Meanwhile a group of dicUk, nmst of whom were related to Gcujru, were 
busy makiiig a sort of ladder to serve as bier. This they covered with dry 
gra^. The corpse was lilted out and placed upon iL The ehelifc took it on 
their shnuiders and wneut mio the jungle followed by both men and wozneiL 
Genjra^s younger sister followed inintcdiatcly bclund the bier throwiug rice 
over it. Another wouiatL carried a basket containing three diHereut roots 
and hits of hakli. 
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The Miiria cremate the bodies of those who die of y^ws, kprosy and dropsy, 
so a party of chelilE went ahjend to prepare the pvTC, Wli^n the b™en? reached 
the place, which was in thich jnii^p oti the fai side of a stTcani. away from 
the nsiial crematorium, they carried the corjjse round the pyre, wbidi 
was below a great niahtia tree, three times anti-docikvh^. aud then laid it 
on the ground to the south-west of the pyre with the feet to tlie w^est. 

Bach of the relathres present came forward and kid a stnaU piece 
of doth on the body. Bhako's father-in-law [a father-iu-kw or an elder 
brother is often the chief actor at a funeral) poured out some mahua spirit 
by the head of the corpse sajung, 'Today accept this from our tmnds; after 
today how will you get it again?" They then removed most of the clothes, 
but tied one piece to a branch of the tu^ua tree. The rest they took home 
to distribirte among the chlidreo. 

The chelik lifted the corpse on to the pyre and the old Wadder w^Dnum 
placed a iHtk earth on saja leaves at eith^ side of the head. She took a 
stone and broke Dhako's bangles 'for now she is sepamted froia her husband^ 
she is a widow ^ They put a little jawa-gmel and water by the head, leaving 
the pot there. The ^ehk piled w<x^ and dry grass itjund the pyre, none 
was actually laid on the body. They reiiited the bjer against the pile of wood 
and one of the boys broke it with hk axe, then struck the ground aU round—^to 
represent the driving ol nails' to close the house * and prevent the gho^ wulkitig , 
and then twn of them threw the axe to and fro over the pyre three times. 

Now the same chelik who had carried the bier lit bundles of grass from a 
coil of paddy-straw rope whidi Imd been brought sjnwly situmldeiing from the 
heatlh of Gcti}ru's bouse, and ran qttkkly two by tw’o round the pyre in oppo¬ 
site directious kindling the dry grass. The dames shot up and the women 
broke into a loud and ntoving lameutatiou. The men threw tvrig^ (of anv 
tree) onto the burning corpse, muttering, * God to whom vowed gtfts has 
failed tis. L*t biro take these twigs instead, for it's all he'll get\ 

The people stayed for a while, some of them hooking up fearfuUv at the 
smoke to see if it would go straight iirto the aii or no, then returned sbwly 
and somwfdlly to Geaim'i hmnse. The father in-law met us and tlbtifbuted 
oil which robbed on face, hands and legs instead of a bath. He 
tobacco and liquor to tho^ who had brought pieces of cloth to cover the 
corp(F;e, but not to others. The people then sbwly and quietly dispersed. 

Wlien the corpse is buried, similar customs are observed On 12 
November r^i I attended the funeral of Bhaira, a middl^aged man of the 
Halaroi ckn, at Ijorma. Here the bier was covered with pkntam * 

and the corpse bound firmly to it with cord. Here it was the dead man s 
danghter-in-kw who, with bair untied, foUowed the bier. When thev reached 
the grave, which was about five feet deep, the \nllage Siraha put a little cow- 
dimg at the bottom, pla-oed plantain leaves above and on the leaves some 
istKfc. After the corpse had been lowered into the cavitv, it was cov^ied 
with plantmn lea™, and the Gaita kt a few drops of liquor fail by its 
head ^ying, you were alive, I could give ym notbing, but nt least 

take this isoi^ , After the grove had been filled in, large ^itoncs were placed 
upon tlie nii^uiul. llie men went to bathe, but the w'omen remahicd The 
widow brought n pot containing all tliat was left of the ftKid that hod been 
cooked for the ilcad man on the day of his death, and emptktl it near the 
grave. She was persuaded by the other women tosit doivn above her husband^a 
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b^d. Weeping bitterly, she cried, 'AH these da>^ you mxe vdth oie. Now 
^iDti have left your wife and gone away. So tak? ^'Our ban g leg , I dcxn't want 
them any more ^ Stie broke the bangles and threw them on the grave. 

In Antgaon the rite o£ the dead fifth wag omitted^ probably because no fifth 
w'eie available, Eut in Gorma, when oil whs given to the giie^ for their 
parificatioiiH they were also offered a snmll dead dry fish finating in oiL They 
had to touch this and make a mark on the Gafta^s foiebead with a drop of oil; 
he did the szime for each of the gnests. 

Ceremonies vary considerably acconling to the age and stntns of the deceased. 
Thus when a yunng bride died at Temrogaoti on 22 March 
cbelik who took a leading part In the ceremonies and some of them made a 
pathetic reference to her youth of happiness in the ghatn]. Here it was three 
w'omen, the girrs mother and two asters, who poured liquor, not onto the 
ground, but into the corpse's mouth. Three chc^ broke the bangles: each 
placed one hand on a stone and their leader smashed the bangles. Most of the 
other onianients were removed and difttributed as gifts to the motiaii. But the 
wooden square^ ponud which a Muria girl's hnij is tied^ was placed in the 
grave above her head along with the broken bangles and one necldace. 
After the earth had tM;±en in, the u'oinen potired a Httfe oil and some gniel 
from a gourd onto the head of the grave. 

The Sense of outTage, the feeling that something has gone wroug. that the 
magicians have failed and the gods have' let them down ^ Is almost as marked 
as the deep and genuine grief of the moumerSp VVe have already notfend how 
they said at to whom we vow*ed gifts has failed usAt Gonna 

the family had prombed a goat to Gondin Fen, a p% to Tollnr Muttai, another 
pig to the Ran and a ehirlmn and coconut to the sported. At the funeral, 
just txsfore the gmv^ was filled in, the dead man^s son stood by the head of 
the grave and broke a small stick into five pieces. He threw one piece into 
the grave atid said, ‘1 promised Gondin Fen a goat if you lived. But \tju 
died and this is all shell get". He threw the second piece and saidp "I 
promised Tallnr Mnltni a pig if you lived. But yon di^ and this Lft all 
shell getAnd so on. At Temrugaon the husband and father of the dead 
girl stood at the head of the gtav'e holding seven saja twigp. The others 
present said to the hnshandx ^ ff were olive, what wnuld you give ?' 
He replied, A goat^ a. pig, a hen ' and so on^ and at each answer throw one of 
the twigs into the grave. 

When an old and distinguished Miiria dies the ceremonies are more elaboTate. 
The body is carried nut to burial with singing and dancing. An aAomoww 
relative beats the Miur-dkdi (death-drum) to sumiopp the relarives and then 
goes dancing andl>eatiaK his drum before the bfer, singing, 'O dead man, now 
>Tni are sleepmg with your feet turned up* and your penis is pointing to the 
sfcyV It h one of the s<Kfial duties of the ^clik and utotferi to attend 
such funerals and escort the bier, I have recorded one of the Condi songs 
tliat are sung on ftiich occaftinns. 


ra ro h* 
At at 01 ait 
Oru ior« fdjdl ra? 
Mdi^ yise 
Dor I dipU ddnt^^r ra. 

Dori dipU 


Cume, brothers, mme, 

.\l ai ai ail 
Who is this Raja ^ 

It is OUT Raja. 

The Raja passes through the Under 
World. 

There is a great noise in the Under 
World. 
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Manfhpuf Mmu 
Porro dipU chimu 
Kdfin yis§ ox woU ra, 

Bara dindora arta ra. 

Wardi dddi war at ra^ 

Hajdr muti gurk to f&* 

Adu hadu ra? 

Bagfi nidro koda ra^ 
Tdndng .kdlku iiek ra? 

At kdlkk Tts koda ra, 

Tana talia iUk ra? 

Ndlung Udia^ na koda ra, 
Soho tdy^ kkarmi ra^ 
Kharau yisa JUfior 
Him tSye hgdm ra^ 

[Mgdm poysi ra. 

P^kc mun^ mdnay ta, 
Oddng oddftg ptdus m. 
Koda dikut^ mata ra. 

mahdl ra? 
Mdhdi porro bairag 
Charon kotunj ie bairag ra^ 
Nao kkaf$d ta mdhdl m. 

hpa jhu^na ra; 
Sono t^£ jhidna ta^ 

Him t^^e gMdi m. 

Odddi kcmit ra, 
bfuhdl sops Pmit ra. 

Johor bheiu hsurii ra, 

DM ra dddi ddiu m. 

Ai ai ai mf 


In th« Middle World is sflenoe. 

In the Upper World 15 siknce. 

Jjtt us t&ke the Raja homt. 

Tvfielve tidies have the folic been 
emailed. 

Coiue* brothers, 

A tbaiisacd iHHi have gathered. 
What horse is this ? 

It is the horse Bagri Mam* 

\tTiat should wo say of its kgs ? 

This bor^ has eight legn. 

What shovtld we say of its li^ds ? 
This hoT^ has four beads. 

It has goltkn sho^. 

It has to wear these shoes. 

It has a diamond bridle. 

Catch the bridk and mount the 
botse. 

Theie are men before flod heMod, 
There are police on either side. 

The horse begnia. to nan. 

What is this paJaoc ? 

Above the palace flies a flag. 

On its four sides are flags. 

There ate niae qiiaiteiB of the 
palace. 

Ih^de there is a swing; 

The swing is made of gold. 

The throne b made of diamonds. 
Give him the throne. 

Give him the pahicje. 

Greet him witli Johar. 

Come away* brothers* come away. 
AiaiaialT 


In this very interesting song, the horse Bagri Maro is, of courae, the bier 
and its four bearers* The men and poiioe on evtf\* side are the escorting 
chelik. The palace b Gie grave and ^e tomb that is usually haflt above it 
for an important man* The flags are the hits of doth tied to overhanging 
trees or attached to the tomb hself. The throne is made of sticks and leaves 
on which the corpse b laid. 

I also have a lengthy and vnry coaiBE song sung by th* mourtienj as they 
go down to ^ stream to bathe after dbpnsuig of the corpse. I will give the 
first fifteen lines. 


Chok ddda fo ro ts. 

j 4 r as ai at! 

Ddiu ra dddi ddiu ra, 
Yeru miyala dMu ra, 
GhMum tshs nyii ra* 
5amtiif<f tsks yrr miyit ra. 
Adu bddu ram ra? 

Ad& rdjona rdni u'srs ra. 


Coniei hrotliers, come. 

Ai ai alai! 
bet us now go hence, 
l^et ns go to bathe in the streani. 
Let ns go to the bathing-place* 
Let us bathe in the ocean. 

What Rani is this ? 

Tlda is the Rani of that Raja. 
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Angar mute rffti rd. 

Ytr miysor kiiandu ra. 

Jhiro jhani kii^iindu m. 

dhoii m f 

Dhoti liifitf ftttftiwdtt r«. 
Tatia dudoftg dt€ks ra? 
Mahkd dudo rn, 

Ghd^um iikcda wdndung ftf. 

Lone tike handung ra 
Mui gidk^ mat^ fa 
Suju buju hile ra- 


Ang^ Mutfi IS the Kani-^ 

Weepingi, slift is b^thitig iti the 
ivater* 

As she weeps the tears foU* 

O her silken ditAh\ 

She locks at her cloth. 

How am we describe her bieaats ? 
Her breasts are as the bcl ^lit* 
From the bathing-place she is conutig 
home. 

Ill the house 

There are sc many rdattves 
That we carnet count them. 


The rest of the song tlesdibcs Ang^r flutes rourt to which 
Taignua. Manjhi with small legs, hb spear over hi5 shoulder, a b^-^tlied 
Kot%ar and many other oflkkls. The Manjlii dehveis gt^ 

a hundred rupees to the Raja and only a of bulhH^ for the Murm 
of the btillcK^had no tdl. the other had no horns. Then the <^Iik Md 
moUaii who have escorted the corpse to the 

There aie sixty bovs led by Kosi Leyw and sixty girls led by Gaia 
Mode, the Belosa of the ghotul. whose vagina is sixteen cubite long and 
pubic bails ate five cubits bng, * A jungle boar mtdd roll m b^ 

W boys brerO: her bangles and push the pieces into her navel with a jMrar 

fH^whirh seems merely coarse to us, is exceedii#y arausing tn the 
Muria; the song is really a comic effort intended to relieve the tensioti of the 
funeral now that the main rites ate done. 

\'L Dmjtists THK Causb of Dsatu 

It is olwavs important at a faneral to discover the cause of so mo^rious 
and unnatural i thing as death. At Bbjhli. when magic » 
hall the bier before it readies the burial ground and the Siralia rn^tum reate 
a string of names of suspected persons. When the uame ^ the ma 

is men^ned, the bier niovts forward violently of rta own ow»rd. This TOtbod. 
vvhidi resembles the use of an Anga dan-god for dh^ton, 
out the State, and Gri^u has recorded a aunilar, though mom elaborate, 

*^%rKchjdSmtf the Murk remove Miue locks of the dead uim’s and _a 
little earth from beneath his head. They niakf: a sn^ “je-pole 
and the earth and a saja leaf stuck on an ebony atick. They take . 

iungle and a bnv holds it while the Siraha Ttdte the panics of any suspe^ 
S orp^e. When the right word is uttered, the flag « »id to quirtr. 

At Kokori the \'illogeT?i go to the hotmtoy ^ 

one for ^tahapumb, one for witchaaft, ope for Mother Earth, one 
ancestor of the house, and one for any local godliog 
troublesome. The people sit some distance aw^y. and sp^d 
tSSX^ebv tl^rWtives-in-Iaw. Presently a mow flies ^wn^and pecks 
at one or otlwtf of the piles of rice, thus revealing the rause of death. 

The ihumkuijn- divmatibn is done with (^l«ns 
after death. One chicken is taken from the house of the dead and one trom 
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tbe house of & ^LMidhi. The chickens ate dcehauged so that a rcpt^es^talive 
of the dead person's hotise holds the asjndhi'^ cliicken and vice versa. The 
usual piles of lice arc made and the chickens held before them while a string 
of names is recited^ When the chickens peck at the ricej it is believed that 
they hav’e revealed the cause of death. The duckena are then sacfihced and 
Cooked with the rice on the spot* 

It 15 commonly believed all over India, aa by the Murmp that the way the 
smoke rises from the fimera] pjae indicates tlie sort of death the deceased has 
suffered. E the smoke goes straight up, it mdicates a naiutal death; if it 
goes crooked, it pmdaims tlie hand of witchcraft- 


Vir. 'Bbjnging Back Tim Rout* 

The curious rite of ^bringing back the souU is known to the Hill ^faria and 
the Bison-hom Maria, but b most oommon among the Muria who practise 
it in many differeot forms. Since this rite is performed throughout the Central 
Provinces, and since some of tlicse Mtiria probably represent an andent 
migration from the north into Baslar. it is not surprising tlmt we should find 
this cultural lii^ between them.* 

It is mlber difficnlt to describe tlie rites because of the bewildering variety- 
of detail to be discovered fforo vfflage to village, but it is [Kk^ible to get a 
fairly dear picluie of the main outlines. 

After deaths on the fohowing day or at any time up to three when 

there is suffidcnt provision in the house, the relations of the dead man are 
inminoiicd for a feast, Sometinies Uie relations are warned by a dream that 
the spirit of the dead is dissatbffed and that they must do something to comfort 
and honour him. 

Tlie people assemble, both iikcmama and d^^bhai relativesj and enjoy a 
feast in the dead man's hnu^. The nest niommg they go suiging, both men 
and women, attended by diclik and motiari with their dnims and cyxubaXs 
to the nearest tank or river. In some villages a isntnrihi makes a small booth 
on the bank ; nine reeds are planted in the grotmd,^ mango leiTV'es tied to them 
and a string run round them seven times. Oil the top he puts a snmU mat 
and on the ground he makes a cirde witli r«l and black powder and pkces 
an ^ in tlic middle in tire name of the Yer Kanj^ang (the Water Maiden), 
The Gaita then puts three rings of uonra fibre in the drde and an earthen pot 
hlled with water. 


brlaftinE UiuJe Ikc soul huire bct?n for trlbca Ipy Rmsell 

Mid Hunkl, un tUr Goacl (Rus^U emd lllmUl, op. dt-, VdI. IIT, p. nd). Atifr fril tt. 

{ni, p, tosV. JEUttrin ^ 111 , p. .450), Kr.ii(l p, 41^9), ^hajr (IV, p. 124^, isnA 

Cftoala (IV, 54 f). Thf pniciice Is prob-ititj common to aA iLt UIIks Lu the Central 
Proviato. It £4 t^nt iJic Goad om-c Uurfcd thejr dead {mide ihc hmwe m urdw 10 
fc bktb within list famlSy; pofi^ihiy briaK% hat It Uie j»oul' has a ^mllar mirpc^ . 
pie Gond ^tom* rmntlffd hy Rii.i«ll amd llfnilat Tesctnlili^ ttme of the yUiti , OMiem 
hfii^vcr dJ 0 cr For c-xtitta pic, the Khi:it^» l>rinK iMlck the HitJ ot tin? iJcitd bv 
It at night Ui a Iflirnp placKl nl a TTwr rit ntnt the lamp calling Irk the dead 

^ =md when Ihfr flqmajja.'tn* in tile wM. they hreak the huiip Wii^Tihat Lhe^l 
returned to tlicci. The Kond art vM to huye hronght home the soul rMEjiit oa a. 

with cloth. The I^h^ir have a custom' which 1 ha^ m^UVoW 
the Praido of wmt P niupitr. Rice flonr ii apreod oh the fi™ of the Icitehm covered 
The mcniTiieTa go to the vltlaj^ boumlary, Of^in ourend Honr on the 
^nnd.^len the d^ to cpoie w^t tlJlumc worm or insect crawb ou to the flour, 
piey catch the cteatore with A pinch of dough ami cmry it home and let ft looie in the 
WtiM The flottr under Uie brass plate Is scrntiufml ^ it b oald that uauill^e 
^ml^h ' *** ■ tH^lieetes the body ol the nnm or beJt to 
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Th« ijcaf fElatii’ies of the deceased then go into the water crying on the 
dead to come to them and try to catch any kind of Uvin!^ thmg. Whoever 
first catches a hsb or prawn or frog, whatever it may be, fa regarded as being 
specially loved by the dead and fa revmrdcd withertradrinis and small piesent!!. 
They ptit the fisli into one of the pots together with a ling. The pot fa co\^ed 
with a bamboo covner on which is a new &nti. The irJkofndtn^ relalivt appUes haMi 
and oil to the pot and as he fa doing tliis someone else catches hold of every 
member of the party in turn, both men and women, and smears their private 
parts with haldi-oil. Then a girl (daughter or dnnghter-in-law to the dead] 
hfo the pot, puts it on her head, carries it up to the house and puts it down 
near tie Fot of the Beparted, A samdhi sacrifices a chicken after testing it in 
the usual way; when the chicken eats the rice offered rt fa a sign that the 
sou] of the dead mati lo\-cs hfa family as before. Then they pour the w-ater 
togetlwr with the fish and ting on to the ground and tie the ling^ which re- 
prcscutfi the nian'ij soed, from the iwf above the Pot of the Departed, Some¬ 
times the ling is tied to a broom. They hung the pot itself up to the roof of 
the house. They eat the sacrificed chicken and drmk and dance and then 
disperse. A siuudhi makes a mixture of the water in which rice has been 
cleaned, the bark of the mango tree and a little cowfa milk mad sprinkles the 
whole bouse tn order to piirif\' it. 

Some time afterwards, at one of thdr dm festivnLs, the members of the 
family take either the pot or simply the ring that has been bung in the Room 
of the Departed to the dan shrine or HannJkot, wfaicb piugt be located at 
the dan headquarters or at least in some village within the dan territory. 
In some villages^ as at Gudla^ this is only done for men; women stay in 
the bouse. But at Sir^ the souls of both men and women were taken to 
the Hanalkot. In Kcrawnbi they said that at the special festival for Bara Fetl^ 
which occun evci>^ two or three years, the members of the Poyami clan, 
take the pots in which the soul lias been brought from the rivnr along with 
the rings to the shrine of tbcii clan god. They sacrifice fowfa saving, 'Here 
fa the god of I^ji-Dhamda, go to him and ^lou will become Uke him. As he 
helps us* so yon too help us'* "Hiey tic the ring to a tree overlooking the 
shrines and break the p€^t. Then aftW the usual feast they go home. 

Sometimes, howe’ver, the people take the sonl direct to the Hanah 
This fa a small shrine for the dead, generally under a saja tree. They" put 
the pot containLug the soul and the ring down near the tn^ and sacrifice two 
hens, one for the dead man's family and one for hfa akon^ma relatives. They 
feed these saying, "Hav-c you. come happily today? Don't tTouble us, yon 
are to become a god. Always help its and don't trouble us*. Wlien the 
chickens eat* thus shotring that the soul fa phrased, a member of the fciniily 
kJib one clncben and a samdlu kilfa the other. On t^ place where the chickens 
are sacriGccd, they pour out the water autl soul from the pot. They tie the 
ring by a single thread to the true thus' mixing bint witli tlm deadEvery¬ 
one who came should liave brought a chicken; the^ are now killed with sticks 
autl roasted. The tw-o sacrificed ckickeus imy only be eaten by those who 
killed them. They drink liquor and dance and sing, and then go dancing 
home. 

tn the Bara. Dpngar Paig^ma the Mnria have a very impressive dcath-dBnce 
for this occaskm* A man wearing a beard of bear's hair, four ^ horns 
tied on bfa fiireliead, n fi.shiug-net round hfa loins* a wt>odcu doll m one hand, 
fl bent stick jn the other, leads the way from the rKtsr up to the house* In 


I the hnrktn^ deer. 
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front of him one ^amdlil carrier water add awiher a stick. As they gp along 
they beat the path and throw water on it saying, * We are a road 

before slovidy leaning on yrrtsr stick; we are making a road for von, 

come samdhl to yonr bonse, don't stay outside 

The bearded maOp who is supposed to represent the soul of the dead, weary, 
hungry and exhausted comes walkiiig slowlv, bent atn age d man. Soon 
he fells to the ground eplaimiiig, * I am go no farther*. Then the fiamdhi 
say^/y<m must drink this jawa-gmel* and they gh-e him a drink of hquOf and 
pnll him up on his feet* He goes on a little more and falls on his feet agaiu. 
Other p^le dance round him ^ting sddm against each other and all the 
people sing. He fulls down again and again exclaiming that he is too wearv 
and himgry to go further. 

When tiiey get near the house the bearded man and his two attendants 
roll on the ground and the family has to come out and beg them to bring the 
in. 'We will pay you yonj wages' they say, meaning that they will give 
them plmrty of Liquor. The daughter or sister of the deceased comjes out 

with haldi, rice sled Vi-ater in a dish and ivaafaes the feet of the mao who 
lepreseots the soul.t 

^ Iiuide the hotise they place a small stump, eight inches hi^, in the i^ound 
in the imme of Bara Pen, There is a naj) in the post and they hang the pot 
am teinrng the fish on this and all relatives put haldi on it and offer pice to it 
s&Ttng, 'We have brought yon here for your last maniage*, Thev 
a cock to Bara Pen saying, 'Now keep this sotd with you 

They pour the water the pot over the stump of the dead mao, who is 
thus supposed to hatite in it. There is a cnijotis idea that the fish must dis¬ 
appear as otherwise it wtU mean that the soul has not 'flown ont of the pot 
to i^gle with hia ancestors*. Once when Lahari Maiavi's father died a 
witxh taspt the fish in the pot and would not let it fall out. They had to 
spmal sacrifices before the soul was able to mingle with the Denied. 


■M. ■ J m Ti U4V Mr\jj-NXi. L^^kl.^ 

During the ccTeniomes of catching the soul and hrineing it back to the 
house a number of songs are sung, of which the following are given as 


Sang 

Rf r4 nago w r^la i 


Dai ra dMi dHu fa. 

Aga baga dd^di ra P 
Sitw rupo banddtig ra, 
Agayiu diJu ra. 

Phauj lamra mania ra. 

yise yewandttr ra. 

Sat kari lay<fr 

Sat km tayah ra, 

Agdy yise handur ra, 
Banddng jhalke mdndur ra. 


Come^ brothers, tet as go. 

Where are they gomg ? 

To the gold and silvei tank. 

Let ns go there. 

The whole company is goiitg. 

They have arrive there. 

Seven score cheUk, 

Seven score motiari. 

They ore going there. 

Where waves move the water of the 
tank. 

They are searching for it. 

They are s^rchiiig for the soul, 

Bqt they caimot find it. 


Agdy yisf pamkandur ra. 
Jiwa k(^i kindur ra, 
Bagdyjiwa psda ra. 
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Dad^f fidrai itur m. 

Way ra bdbu ra. 

Idim inj&r kdur ra 
jiwa wdndu ra. 

Ddda harJi poyindu m. 

Ddtu dddi ddiu ra. 

Rc 


His bnotber says, 

Come^ fflthet^ oonie. 

Wh^a be said this 
The goal came. 

His brother caught it. 
CouM?, brothers, let us go. 
re reia t 


This sosg explaitis itself so dearfy that no commentary is needed. It is 
siiDg by chdik and motisuri while the dder people ace groping about in the 
water tryinE to catch some kind of living creature. The next song also gh^es 
an exact descriptioii of the rites that attoitipapy the retqjri of the soul^ after 
it has been cattghti, to its home. 


Songs 


Ange hart nihandu rd 
Puhna (and U iraniu. 

A i ai m at / 

Anri indu 

Ddyu ddya ta { 

Sdf kcri iay&r ra, 

Sai kori laydhkff ra, 

Dand lamre nidndur ra^ 

Ange hart paysi niMndur ra. 

Lotk yiseyitEiar ra. 

Ghat ghadse mdndur ra- 
Lone yise y^kun ra 
Agdy ytse rehanda ra^ 
NdUnoru saga ra, 

Bdhar tore saga ra. 

Satndhi $sga t^smandur ra, 
Heldr hha£ saga wdsmandur ra^ 
Ore yise ialhikindu ra, 

Jitra mtida iun fnJAiAfWrj ra^ 
Jiwa mfida tun p^^cndar ra 
Saga mna p^mda ra^ 

Saga saim piea mnda iun ra 
Kasur pediya ie dahmdur ra ; 
Lopdra murttts pdt hr rUp 
Agdy yi$e d^^kai^ur ra . 

Rend rupaiya na ddrmgo : 
Ddranga yise lath mandm ra. 
Saga saina iun hivatur ra : 
Bhai bandun km hUrtr ra^ 
Loioryise ra 
Johdr bhetu kindur ra. 

Jahdr thetu kishun ra 
Apum dpuni&hke hatidur ra. 

Ai ai ai ail 


Daughter-iu-iaw puts ii (the 
In a new pot and shuts it np, 

Ai ai ai nj I 

Daughter-imlaw saySp 
Come, brother, ootne! 

Seven score boys, 

Seven score girls^ 

They go along. 

Daughter-in-law carries the pot on her 
headi 

They reach the house^ 

They oome outside. 

When they reach the hnnse 
She puts down the pot. 

Wife-clansmen of the village. 
Wife-clansmen from ontside have 
come. 

The wife-clansmen have come. 

The brother-danauien have come. 
They are asking. 

They ask for the ring of the soul. 

The relatives 
All tnucfi the ring. 

The rdath'cs tic t he ring 
On a broom; 

Then take the brr>om insidCp 
And tie it to the crii^bekim. 

They give two rupees forliqurir; 

They give liquor to all. 

They give to the wife-clans: 

They give tci the brother-dans 
The people of the house 
Salute them with Johar. 

After the Johar greeting 
The visitors go home. 

Ai ai ai ai] 
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The next song referg to the erectioii of the booth to boiiour of the Water 
Maiden whence the moHari cany the pot conlaining the soul up to the house. 


Choh dada ro rc k 
Gari poi& hintor ra 
G<iit4na wHJm hifd^y 
At ffi ai at! 

Riim kaniydtun gari m 
Hinlor nifmgiria amu ri*. 
Nitm rani ddyu m ! 

Nhm pmu aioni ra. 

Garh hu^iySr fliafd ta 
Rani kaniydna andu fa. 
Cark lopa bilrdng m / 
CAflf Ififia jkidm m, 

5™ idye jhulna ta, 
CMnii idye sakfi ra, 

Hira tdye gddi fa 
Gddi peroy udiia ra. 

Tam poroy iUkt ra 
J^ra chawar aftu ra^ 

Dim dtpts gajur ala ra; 
Niya sangmr gitia ra 
Aiar ftipna acho dayu ra. 
Manjkpurte Mm arta ra 
JViHHt acho dayu ra^ 
Siidtrdri iaydk ra 
Ddlu bai ddiu ra, 

Mawa pwa ml ra; 

Harik ddyu bai 
mfflw mandaki ra. 
Samdhi s^a walifr bai. 
Hfldr bai walang ra, 

Dand lamrt mator ra, 
I-ons Hke wontor ra. 

Ai m at aif 


Come, bfotberel 
The Gmta^s 
hfakes a seat, 

Ai d ai ait 
In the Rani^s nATri i* 
iPoT you he makes a srat. 

Come O Rani! 

Vou have become our god. 

The house is ready 
Of the Rani K!aiii3''a, 

What is there in the house? 

There is a swing io the house. 

The swing is of gold. 

The chains are of silver. 

The throne is of diamonds 
On which she sits. 

Abo\'e her 

Are a pair of fly~wbisks. 

In this world there is much noise" 
Come, for your friends 
Are happy. 

1 n the hfiddle World is silence; 
Therefore emne. 

Silawari is n maiden, 

Come, girl, couie^ 

Bring oiir/rW hDEnej 
Come wtUingly 
And live in our house. 

The wfe-dan people have come, girl 
The sisters ha^ie come. 

Come by the path. 

Come borne with the soul. 

At ai ai at! 


Anotbm song, recorded at 
the soul in the jungk before it 

Bdhu bole bdbu na I 
Tuy bate baba jrw«K / 
fau bdbii jaf 4 nh / 

Jau bdbtijaul 
Kalm bale fawa biltui ? 
Kaha bale jan ? 

Pdni pkdk jau bdbu, 

Bara haH khoH^ 

Jhar hhiiar raAis hihit : 
Ban hhtiar rahk ; 

Pd«i' ghdle jau htlbu. 

Pam ghdte jau. 

Burjaun rahh bdbu^ 

Pdni ftahauk kmt. 


Kokori, refers to the wild and lonely life of 
nj brought home to hve in the gTaaaij'* 

Brother, O hrother! 

Listen to us, brother f 
Oo* brother, gof 
Go» brother, go I 
Wliere should ! go, brother ? 

Where should 1 go ? 

Go to the place of water, brother 
Where there are tweWe rooms 
Yon were living in a tree; 

Yon were living in the forest; 

^ to the woter-pbee, brother. 

Go to the water-plftoe. 

You were in the dart, broths. 

Now go to hathcL 
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Pant Hokauk jau 

Cadiya hiiuk jau. 
Ndwa tt^a pidun bdbu, 
Gadiya put bat^ar 
Chdti cho d/tar Aoumim 
Chare bait jau. 

Age din cho ddda bdhuy 
Utay milnk jau. 


WTi^ri you haw bathed, brother. 
Go, sit itt the graaary. 

Wealing a new cloth, brother, 
Sit in the granary. 

T«iJee a tine of ants, brother, 

L«t us go home. 

The eiders of fonner days. 

Go to mix with them. 


This song,, which is in Hotbi, refers to the cnstom of east Kondhgaon 
(and of other parisl of keeping the soul in the granary. The song ensures 
that the soul wQl come happily. It h said that the souls of the dead hear all 
things on e^irth the wTong way rounil Mom mug sounds to them like merry- 
maldng, and a song sotiuds Like a wail. 


Vm. The Bazaar CoiEitos'V 

In some village in the Xondagaon Tahsil the Mnria go to the nearest ba:&aar 
to buy parched lioe, gram and liquor- They walk rotind the shops scattering 
the rice and gram and then visit the grave of the dead man. Here they eat 
and dKnk a Little and then go home sa^-lng to the soul of the dead, tCome 
home with us'. They go ttito the Room of the Departed and it is believed that 
the soul follows them. 

The mourners go to a bazaar. The wonum carry rice, bread and sweety In their 
baskets and sit down near the market-place, but away from it, TLiey pretend 
to have d bazaar of tbelr oivn and the iium of the party go to tbem and pretend 
to buy. The wldow^ or the diief fetimle mourner, if the deceased was a man, 
comes and sits in the middle of the party; the Gaita offers fire and ini^ise 
and the rest give her leaves and fiowers. In some villages it is supposed that 
tt is at this time that the soul of the dead man mixes with his ancestors. Then 
the widow' leads the party widdemhins mimd the bazaar and comes home. 
On their arrival at the hmtsa the mourners say to bci+ 'Now let us depart. 
You have hod ^eat sorrow, for your life Iras left you. You have had g^eat 
expen.se, but don't wony. Live happily and eat your fill. God has given 
you sorrow, but if you brocxl on this sorrow overmuch who will care for your 
children ?' 

In the ^lardapial Fafgana they performed the same cereimny by walking 
roimd the place where the cattle rest at midday, in other viUagc3, spedally 
those at some distance fmm a baznar, the people hold a mock bazaar in their 
ovm Compound putting ont for sale old clothes, bits of wood,, seeds and beans, 
lusteoid ^ tnouey they use the broken pieces of nn eartlnm ^t, Thb does 
not seem to take the place of the firdinary ceremony of bringiug the soul in 
a pot from tlie river but ts supplementary to it. If for any reason these cere- 
monie!i are not performed, a cock is sarrifioed annually at the year's end. 
A saja ^tooth4wJg^ ia al% given so that the dead man can clean his teeth 
before eating. 

The ceramoniet? are confused and vary' from village to village and even 
fTom time to time. But the main outlines are clear. The stnil of the dead 
man is supposed to be living outside hb home and must be brought hack. 
People go to the nearest stream or tauk and catch siome living creature whtcii 
they bring with dance and song, and sometimes with an elaborate ceremonial, 
to hi.^ old home. There they believe the soul will rest for a time. Afterwards 
they lake the ring repmacuting the soul to the central shriue of ail the members 
of the clan. There is thus a double mingling of a nian''s Satd with the Departed* 
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first with, tkc imtim liftte Dtembcrs of his own hitnily in his own houso, and tht^n 
with oil the mjcrubors of Iiis dan. 


IX, The 1\»t oh the Dhhabteo 

I'lineTal rites and inemorLil pillars or stones emphasize the fm jyfy4-awis» of 
the dead to the outside world and to the neighboms, but for the family, atten¬ 
tion centres ran ud the Hnnal Kunda or the I*ot of the Departed, a Luge iM>rt>w>n 
pot which is kept in a dark comer of the inner room of a Hill Maria honsc and 
in the store-room by the Eison-Lom Maria. Among the Hill Maria this room 
is often called the Hanoi KhoH or Room of the De^^ed. In additim to the 
Pot there is also a Hearth of the Departed on which the housewife cook 
new grain at each of the First Eatbg festivals. In the same room various 
Stores are kept. Among the Bbondiom Maria the room dedicated to the 
dead is the Wijja-loa, the third of the three btiildiugs of which their homes 
ate normally composed. This room is generally used as the seed-room or 
granary and is almost entirely filhsd with a large platform on which pots 
baskets and sacks arc placed* In one comer, however, there is the Pot ol 
the Departed and near it the sacred hearth. The Jhwia ITiifia and other 
Murta aLso keep the pot inside their honses, soraerinies in the ordinary stoic¬ 
ism, sometimes la the granary. jVs we move east across the Xondagaon 
Tahsd, however, the ctL-stom shows signs of wealcMiing and there are vSes 
where a qtecial permanent pot b nut preserved in private houses, th<vigh there 
IS usually one in the Hanolkot, or corporate house of the dead, 

Tiiis Pol nf the Departed b quite dbtiuct front the little pots in which the 
wulof a dead man b hnmglit hack to the house and token to the Hanalkot 
m oriex to mingled with Ms house and dan ancestors. It b a pemianeat 
pot to which special offerings arc made on all important occasions of Muria life 
Aew gram and v^etables are cooked in it at the appropriate festivnb 
Fram to tone ™m£n put a little rice and flour into it. In the north 
of the ^tate, as at ^tgaon, two pots were kept for the dead in the 
one fuD of nee and the othei; empty. At every meal tlie housewife transferred 

^4. ^ P°t ia toiour nf the Departed, 

the em^y pot hlkd membersofthe household, but no otherj^ked 

and ate It. At an engagemimt ecremoay, a cowrie b put in the pot to com- 
pcosate the family ancertois for the loss of a girl from their clan 

^ vorfons rules almirt this pot. No man may rcuinve anvthini: 
frorm It. No iifuimined girl above the ol pubertv may approach it The 
r^u for this 13 the un^r^ girb of tlm family wRl shortly be IcavinR 
the l^se ^d will be transferred to another and their contumiou will 
i a Afferent pot m someone dsc's house. At a Muiia martiaec nbo 

mother-in-law show's he?Se Pot 
of the Departed ond a noe-hualmr saymg. ’These things now are youra care 

for ns, hodotir the dead, give food to nil. eateTtftinatnu^rs’. ^ ‘ 

X, MituoiaAi,.s tii nm Dead 

d me erected in memory and in placation of the 

^ Bbon-horn Mark, some of 

culture. E™: 
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The stone erected bv the M!iim is an c^righi nieaMr caUed uroshal (fT«m 
Goadi tfroiivd—to bury* kai —n stone) or kt^toktd. At Surewahl, near 
Antagarh^ the villagets c^lcd the 34a of their metdjoniil field khanutkaii 

They stand from z to S feet high, and may be i foot to 4 feet broad and 6 id 
10 [nche^ thick. The Mtiria of eastem kondagnoii sometimes set up little 
menhirs not more than a foot tall. 

The menhirs are erected for men, women and chiMien,. aiKl nstmlly stand in 
long rows by the roadside* near the village bonndarTi', in the neighbourhood 
of the cemetery, or even in the village itsefi. Nearly always a stoail flat stom 
supported on two other stonos is placed at the foot* This Little croniledb is 
colled the handt-garyaf or ' gbost'-tbione \ and is used as an altar of sacriheei 
Stones for men and women are usually pat separately, and anyone who has 
died a suspicious death has his menhir opart from the others. 

Hutton has referred to the megalitluc eultare of Bastar as 'nowr apparently 
rapidly deca^dng^* but the Jhoria Muiia oontiniiE to erect menhirs overy'w'here 
and M do the other Maria of Kara^anpur Tohsil and western Kondagann- 
As we move east, how'e^ier, and come more and more iato the midst of Slurk 
whose ani?estors migrated sooth from the Central Provincesj, the megalithic 
ttadilion tends to dlsappeaTp thoa^ it survhnefl here and there, as we shall see, 
in cnrioiis and interesting forms. 

Why should a practice so widespread, so teasomble aiid so harmless to matiMiui 
have disappeaT^ in the areas 1 have mentiotied ? The answer is not eui eas^' 
one. Sometimes there is an actual difficulty in getting stoues, and the Muria 
natumlly do not care to transport great slabs of rock across great distamaes. 
The reasoa most commonly given is ea^ose. This ta probably the true 
reason, for the cost of erecting a menhir is considerable. A great feast to 
be gi\^ii; one or more cows tunst be sacrihced, and perhaps pig^ and chickens 
as well; large quantities of Ltqtior must be provided; and the carrieis of the 
stone must be properly rewarded, Grigstsii, how'ever, dfscussiug this problem 
among the Maria, that the question of expense is not the real reason h 

pointing out that manv abotigiuals spend a great deal of money on tlKor 
ntaniages; he suggests that the true reason is contact with Hinduism 'with 
its veneration of the cow Thb may be trac of a few vUlog^ Jagdalpur 
or Bantawara or of those Maria and Mnria who have come uuder the strong 
infliieEtce of the f^ace or the cult of Xlanteshwari. But 1 believe that in spite 
of ardent to o^ciols and visitom^ beef is still eaten from one end of 

Bastor to tlie other* In fact, there is evidence that the last few j-ears have 
seca a rcvivial of b^-cating. In any case, where a forked stick takes the 
place of a tunntur^ the fork is intendeci as a bold^ over which the toil of tlie 
cow should be httng^ 

It is nkore Likely, certainly olang the main roods and in the east, that there 
is a desire to Imitate the Hindu civstom of erecting elaborate tombs for the 
dead. Many of these may now be seen^ with a small shelter over thcuif and 
a put liaugLog above. 

The break-up of the dan system, according to whh± in the old days the 
country was divided into definite dan areas, eacli with a central skrine for 
the clan god and one central pUtce for the erection of all tite paenhirs of tiw 
dan, has been an important factor* The clans, uow are so suttered omd theiT 
Mum or territory is so divided up tiiat many Muria Imve never been to their 
originai or clan headquarters. The menhirs ore no longer erected 

i J. H. Hutton, lut ttKlnctioa to ClrigMa, op. cit,, p. x%\ 

■ GrfgsoD, Dp. dt ., p. »J 5 o, 
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at til* spiiitued capital of tii* but ane often placed in the village 

where tli dead man used to live. [ will return to this point inmiediately ; it wil I 
be sn&Gicnt to say now that the break-up of any fnnn nf organii^ation is likel y 
to Cause a parallel decline in custain^ 

The assodatioti of the dead with the clan god is seen not only in the eustoni 
of erecting menhirs in the and the use of an expression like Fen- 

banal, but also in the Mmia practice of tglrix ig the soul fmiu the house to the 
HanaUcot which is always connected with one spedal clan. This was clearly 
dlnstrated at Phunder, where an earthen pot, full of rice* bangs the 

Anga of the Mamvi dan. When any mcmliCT of the clan dies^ the monmei^ 
talc* his sonl here, sprinkle the blood of a sacrificed ehieL-Fi> above the clan' 
potp and thus leave the soul of the dead witli hia ancestors. Otii?e a year, 

at the first New Eatmg cerejiionyp the Gaita removes the pot and changes the 
rice in the name of the Departed. 

XI. The EaecTrON of a 

The Muna regard it as neoessary to bring the stone for their menMis and 
the wood for the manufacture of the dan gods from sp&dsl for^ts and hills. 
At Kokori the Naitaml dan bring their stones from Chapadongri, the Mamvi 
from ^tahadeodongri. The Kalo dan of ]^tahiirpat iised to fetch their ko^o^ 
siion^ from Boga in Konker State, One of their auoestors, they say, turned 
into stone {kai} on a liill near this place: they stole the stone and since then 
have been known as Kalo. 

Since the Muna generaUy use small stones they seldom Jiave to Quairy 
them, but pick tliem off the ftroimd. Ulien people go to the forest for ivood 
or to hunt they keep a Itjofc out for suitable surface stones. 

acttml erection of the stone is done by the Jhoria Muria in largely Hill 
Ma^ fashion.^ but here it h the cbelik and motiari who escort the menbir 
to its place with their dmms and dances. la the PEiralkot area, when an old 
man dies, an ok^mama relative dances with an axe over bis shoulder in front 
of the stone and the boys and girls follow drumming aud singing In Phulpar 
they said that oa this occasiop, which here they caUed Kal Ureana or ston^ 
borj^ au a&vt^ma relative beats the Miur-ikol or death-dnim in flout 
of the house of tbe deceased and chants a refrain: ‘You are dead nmv 
today we will devour your wealth with pleasure.’ 

t will give an example of the procedure followed at Kehalakot \TUagc. Biriu 
Kaudo decjfkd, as a result of dreams which troubled him. to. erect a t toT ii. 
in meinoiT of bis parents. Stones for this clan have to be brought from a 
f Deodongri. He took with Iiira the Gatta of the Hicliami dan 

I which stands ui the tfAo?».Tww relationship to tlie Kaudo claa, for it is the rale 
tte removal of the stone must be p^ormed by a member of such a clan, 
pe Gaite made a in fratit of the stone and offered liquor, pulse and rice 
then dug It up. At first they could not get it out of the groiuidW tlic Gaiu 
that the dead man was annoyed about something iind they offered 
a black dii^ to appease him. Once they lind got the stone out nf the ground 
they ™ “ apemally prepared litter. Hcovered it with fresh cloth and 

brought It to the AAojk of the Kaudo dan. Iieing careful not to take it through 
any villag* od. tb* way. * 

As they brought it near, the dead ijmi^ aud ilaughtcra stopped tbciu 
staudmg tn a Imc across the patb. and demanded riug^. Birju tbetn a 

* S« Ctrjj^n'jif1i!scd|jttaii, op, vit.i pp 
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tupee to ptirduLBQ rri^gs m the b^zaajr. The Hichapij Gatta then dug the hole 
and they ptit a aaja lenif in the bottom and the stone above it. Soon after- 
ivaids a second stooe was bmught for Buju's mother and this was placed 
separately^ far it is the rule that the memoriaLs for men and women should 
not usually be together, though this rtde, like all mlcs, is often brokmi. 
They bathed the stones and put a gappa basket with roots and rice in front 
of the woman ^s stone and a dish in front of the man^s^ Eveiyone present 
put a mark of oil and haldi on the stones^ just as the}' might have done at a 
marriage to the bride and bridegroom. They returned bome and sacrificed 
a bullock and tied the tail to the old maa^s menhir. On this occasion the 
soods of the deceased were brought back to the l^nalkot^ which stands in the 
village itself. 

The cow or buHodc is often dhosen by old people while they are still alive. 
Widows, who may reasonably expect to be neglected, are insistent on 
dedicating such an animal. 

xn, Gkhkrajl Ix>nAS Anoor 'tmi Mj^shirs 

There is a universal belief that the memorial stones grow in siM if the soul 
of the dead is satisfied witli the airangements that are madi! fur him, I have 
on se\ieral oocafiions spoken to the Muiia of the north (who erect v^tv much 
smaller stones than the \ljarm of the south) ab(>ut the great ufa^hfU of tlie Bison- 
horn ilarta. They iuvnrmbLy reply, "But^ of course, these stones are voiy 
old and they have grown; they oould never have put up such big ones". They 
bebeve that even the small stones of the north will grow in time. Kodti. 
the very intel^eDt ^LUguzar of Khutgaon in the extreme north of the State^ 
told me that in the past tweals* jisais he has definitely seen the stones grow 
in size, A very sni^ stone b put for a baby and it b believ^ed that it will 
grow gradually until it baa reached the size it should have been had it been 
placed for a man of twenty. 

When a stone gtowa it b consMered fortunate. There b sure to be happi¬ 
ness and giwd luck for the family^ If a stone falb down or goes croaked, 
the relatives consult the Siraha and then put it straight and offer whatever 
saciifioes he has reconunended. It is generally supposed that when a stone 
falls^ it is on indiendon that the ghost of the dead b angry or feeb neglected. 
In some places^ the colLipse of a menhir b regarded as prophetic of disaster, 
and generally shotdd white ants make a nest over the stone it b cons i dered 
a bad omen. But in some places there b a belief that tlicre is no need to worry 
about this after twenty years have passed. After twenty yeare tlic Haual 
become conq>ietely mingled with hb oncestots and no longer exists as 
aaepamte entity^ When on old stone falb down^ therefore, the Murk 
perform no cereiuonJea and leave it where it b. 

XIIl. The Hakax, Fata 

It b very dlfficalt to persmde the Maria to repeat the songs connected 
with death at any bat the proper tune. Thb b quite natural, for' there is 
to all simple minds something dark and ominous abont talkiug of the dead- 
1 did not find a HUJ or Bbon-horo Maria who was willing to repeat a single 
song. It has only been among the more open-hearted and friendly Muria 
that I have been able to get a few $ong$, mostly in GondJ, which are used during 
a funeral and at the time of erectiiig a menhir^ I have already given the 
funeral songs; I will now quote a few songs used at the later ceremonies. 

i6i 
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Frcim Sonawfll village oomes a Holbi song ti;$ed at tbe time of qtuuTyiEig 
the stone- 

You wete oa the ground, 0 stouel 

Come DOW to our hause^ and $ee your chiidf eu. 

Oisce you were a maD, 

Now you are a god (iio)* 

You were m the grave^ O man! 

Today we britig you to ymx home. 

We win all feast and drLok 
In memory of yotL 
Ri ri kyo ri rt hyo / 

The neit step is to bring the stone to the memorial grouniL Here is 
another Halbi song—whieh can obo be used at the tune of pladrtg a memorial 
p31ar at the grave. 

Hearken, brother, hearken, brother! 

You were a trse, brother. 

You were a stone, brother, 

You were out on the hillside, brother. 

Today we remember ycnt. 

Come to your house, brother, for you are growing old- 
Come to the granary and live with your family. 

Limb to limb we wUl live with you. 

We will hold each other's arms. 

Come to the house, come to the granary. 

We have no knowledge, teach m wisdom. 

The dansmen are sitting; go to the house. 

The dansmen have come in crowds^ 

Though the court Is small and narrow. 

There is not enough rice. 

How arc we to feed the clansmen 1 
There is nothing in the house; 

Go, brother, and give them somethings 
There is not enoO^ curry. 

Yet thidc as sai trees arc the dammeu. 

There is liquor from twdve stilis. 

Yet there is not drink for a drink apieoe. 

There are twelve sacks of rice. 

Yet there b not enough to give each visitor a hdpmg. 

There ore five measures of salt, three measures of chilli. 

Two m^sares of haldi, yet there is not enemgb^ 

What can we do? You teach us. 

Give as food, brother, and then there'll be enough. 

This Stress on the pmctical difficulties of entertaiument is typical. As 
we have ssm, many clans have abandoned the pmctice of ciectinz menhim 
^UM of the expense. It may be noted that hew a atnation seems to be 
yistialized in whkh the kotokai stone is erected at the tunc that the sotil 
is brought home to the hou». 

We now wme to songs sung at the actual placing of the sW in position 

^ interabangeable; we must not 

think of them as carefully chosen and arranged as in an English hymnoL 
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«loya w rfl ifl / ftf Isyo rental 
Re re iai$a ke ra / Ayo baba re rc ta / 


Sora hra dbaHin ra, 
Niwa khandi priihi rd. 
id^ dharii U mandoM ra. 
Nike koium ia oium ra, 
Mamai mandahom ra. 


Sixteen-, twelve-storied earth. 
Nine-storied world. 

Lie down here to rest. 

We leave yon in the forest. 

We shall not be here. 


This song, in sharp distinction from its predecessor, lays all the stress 
on the fact that the soul is to stay in to stone house in the jnngle^ 1 will 
now give another Goiidi song used at the erection of a k&hkd. At the end of 
each Line there is a refraia almost Mke a sigh —Ye budJia, 0 oM rndn /—ad- 
dresSLDg the dead 


Yenda budha yenda budha / 
Nikun kuri urdlom 
Niya iteldr irtiy^r random ra^ 
Niya Mmdi saga wdiorom. 
Udak ddrango talorom, 

Niya bdfa taSm^om. 

Niya karsar kuri ipdforvm, 
Hariy&r manU yatd ra, 

Kenja budka kmja ra. 

Keri gdbo mendtd ra^ 


Dance, old man, dmioel 
We have come to see you. 

Yonr sons and daughters have come. 
Your relatives have come. 

We'vc hrooght some liquor, 

We^ve faronght it for you. 

We've come for your ceremonies. 

To make you happy. 

Listen, old man, listen. 

Your body is like the pith of a plan¬ 
tain trw. 


Bes munddng kdIJm ra^ 

Berd did ckkaii ra^ 

Kurawal piie iaia ra. 

All dki moka ra. 

U&r gaita chuttdi ra. 

Chundi fmdhh komu ra. 
Tindi hurst ipdyom ra. 
Hariyer manicyenda fa, 
Niya Mdhdt kiykom ra* 

Aga baga ran penu ra ? 
Dhamda i&n penu ra. 

Kcnja budha kenja ra. 
Mdhdl topa ^arapi^ ra ? 

Sono iayefhtdna ra^ 

BJrdng banc ifyufdr ra, 
Jhulna jkulc mayu ra 
Nikun sewa ki^kom ra. 
Nikun puja hyd&om fd. 
Kata menda hiyilhom ra- 

Tdnc bhojdn kewan rn, 
Pujdri lame kngra himu ra. 
Tone bkojdn kiyaka ra 
Pujdri ahar dupu himu ra. 
Achha sewa kimu ra 
Girdd vdndh kimu ra. 


Your legs are like dne pUlars {of a 
house]. 

Your ch^t is like a banyan leaf. 

Your head is like an owrs. 

Your face is tike a piped leaf. 

Your hair h like the usri grass. 

Shake your hair* 

We ha’in&n^t come to watch you eat. 
Dance full of happiness. 

We arc making a palace for you. 
Where doe$ your god come from? 

The god is from Dliomda, 

Listen^ old nmn, listen. 

What is inside the palace? 

If there was a golden switsg inside, 
How beautiful it would be 
Swing to and fro on the swing 
And we will serve you* 

We will give an offering for yon. 

We will give a black ram for you. 

[TA^ dead wfi speaks] 

I won't eat that^ 

I miM have the long-toiled one. 

I win eat that 

If you give some incense. 

Serve me wdl 

That I may be well pleased. 
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'The liMig-taSed que* mentiDfled in the song yi, of course, a btiU. Lanji- 
Dheunda b the ttuditioinid home of many of the Rortbeni Muria whence they 
migrated into Bastar* 

I have already given extracts from the lengthy song recorded at Duga- 
bangal.^ which b sung during the tnmsport erection of the stone; it is 
interesting to note how dosely life and love and death are allied in Muria 
thought, wliich regards them as a single process. The bulk of this Hanal 
Fata is indeed abemt life, and only at the tragic end do the singers dbconrse 
of death. 

The song begins with some sententioiis Uues about the ludveisaiity of 
death. 


Soru dkaru dhaiii roy^ d^a, 
Nau khandn pirihi ra akl 
Singdr wdtor dipit rnye deua ; 
igdy hdywdlor ra 
Mum manju igdy roye drvu. 
Hurt pai^ igdy m ah, 
Bhugavdn ise pundiu m d^va, 
Sab^ ium pandtu ra ah. 
Kondung mands hardna ra, 
Kdika fmnds ddyna ra afe, 
Kuiku rftaHUS kdm kiydna ra^ 
T'ori mands harMxa ra aj^- 
Iddm bhagavdn pandts4 rsi, 
Singdr mMor dwlpaU ra 
Bdkckihk *« tgdy ra^ 

Kayma kihk ra ah, 
Dharmu kii€k igdy ra, 

Pdpt4 kitek igdy ra ah* 

/d# mngtil dwipm ra 
Rdjdlcr ise mardor ra ah. 
Samdhi $a^a igdy 
Bkaibuad tgdy ra ah. 


Sixteen-storied world, 
Nine^storied earth I 
Here is the tslaud of inmikind; 
Here all die. 

Men, ants, wonns. 

Animals ore here, 

Bbagnvau has made them. 

He has made them dL 
See with the eyes, 

Walk with the feet. 

Work with the hand. 

Talk with the mouth. 

So has Bhagavan ordained. 

So provided id thb world. 
Here men quarrel. 

Here men laugh. 

Here is virtue, 

Here is sin. 

In this world 
Live royally.. 

Here are the saiu dhi clans. 
Here too are the brother<iau3. 


After this the song contmues along the lines which 1 have already given. 


XIV. SuBSTlTOTCS FOR iTim MeNUir 

The Muria erect memorial poles and pillars as well as stones. At Modenga 
they described how they made a snndl bundle of straw' with rice inside it called 
dhustr for a mam and a siuaU bamboo basket tguppa) for a woman. They 
put mnrfcs of haldi and oil as nt a marriage on the wooden pillar and some 
also on both the baskets and ^e them to the sister or daughter of the dead. 
The girl has to tate tlicse to tbe house and from that day has to worship l.^agpjr 
Fen who comes to the bouse th«m. Kveiy three yeans thereafter she 
offer a pig to I.qgar Pen. If she has given birth to a tunic child in the intend 
a male pig will be sacrificed* and if a girl has been bom n female pig. 

It is generally said that the erection of the wooden pillar and the appli¬ 
cation of off and Imldi to it represents tlie second wedding of tbe dead, l^re 
' the pillar is usually made of saja. At Phnuda the Murk described how tlie 
saja branch must be cut by a member of on aki^matnu dan after he offered 
ace, pulse and liquor to It saying, M am going to take you in honour of the 

* Scf pp, 
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dead'. He covers it with a new cbtb and ties it round with a string seven 
tunes, tttmiiig the pUJiiir round and round. After it has been put in position, 
the gfonnd in front is oow-dnnged and three ctides of flour are made. A pot 
of w'atef is placed in the centj^ drclc and the Gaita says to the pillnr,' Now 
I will take you honiE\ A representative of the dead mAii's family makes 
a mark on it with haldi and oil and o^rs a little rice and a pice- Only the 
one representative of the bereaved family does this, thongb ^ the members 
of the wifo-dans do so. They sacrifloe two chickens and offer Uqnor to the 
pi^ and go hotne. They kill a btdlock and come back with the tail and tie 
this to the pillar sayingp' We have now given you everything, don't bother tia 
or put os to any loss'. The ak&mama relative carries the pot of water back 
to the hoose of the dead loan and places it near the Fot of the Departed. 
They offer it liquor there Emd nsk the dead tn^n always to reniaia there and 
live together happily with the other ancestors. 

The Muria foouetimes inake fairly efabomte graves. 1 ^ saw one ver>^ 
interesting tomb at Gndripara. An old man named Maria Muria of the Poyanu 
sept died in Febmaiy^ ^940. He had cleared the jungle with bis own liandSp 
established the village, planted mango trees, founded the ghotiil, mind tlie 
community as its muk^dam for many years. So although his hhumiy^r 
wonid nonualiy be at Kokameta^ the villagers made a tomb for him in his 
own village. It witS built exactly a year after his deathp in February 194^^ 
Since Bhagavan bad taken hla spirit, a ' Bhagavan-diya' or lamp was placed 
on the top. All round were relics of the dead man—doth tied to sticks^ traps, 
baskets, pots, spoons, a spindle for preparing hemp^rd. Most interesting of 
all was asmoll menhir placed in front of the tomb. Here met in one place Muriup 
Good and Hindu customs. 

In Phunder I saw an elaborate tonib for a very old man, Rai Singh. Thakur, 
who died in 1937. On the top of the tomb was an earthenw"aie horse with an 
image of the de^ man riding upon it and an elaborate trident. Rai Singh's 
son, Netgn Momvi, gave a small bullock to the Kumliar for making the horse 
and another hull to a bokor for making the trident. As the dead man was a 
great drinker, hfa son and gt^dsous regularly offer llqiior at his grave* 

But the most common substitute far the memotial pillar is simply nothing 
at all. The gmveyaids and crenmtion grouiids of the Muria dead are sad 
and pathetic vritoESses to the vanity of human hap<^ and ambitions. There 
may be a ring attirched to a tree; you may see a few stones and logs upon 
the grave: sornetimes there axe pots or poles at the four comers; there may 
be a decorated spire (as at Eiujldi), or on iron lampstand (qs at Phnnder) 
in the centre. Nearby axe a few bits of gyavTC^-furnitiirc, a baby's cmdle, 
some simple toys, cewking-pofa far women + traps or baskets for uien. But 
by none of these can a man's name be preserved. A few seasons wash them 
with their roiaa, a bear or hyena digs up the ground* Only the memorial 
stone (am survive even far a while the chances of mortal life, 

XV. Remkakts op MiccAixrtiic Cun'rrrail iw EAsraifi^^ Koitdagaon 

Throughout their entire territory the liluria preserve some fanu of megahthii: 
ctdturc, but tliis grows less and less prominent as we move towards the east, 
UTaea we cio^ the road and move cost towards the Orissa border, the custom 
of placing Large menhirs almost disappears, though some tradition of using 
stones in meniary of the dead survives. 

This survival takes several different forms. Sometimes a very small 
stone is brought and placed on the ground near the Hanalkot or dsewkere^ 
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gomstiiiits & si n g l e stone is erected for a whole clan* sometimes s stone is 
oombbed with a modetn tomb. 

At Kanhers, when the tun a oomes for perfortnlng some ceremony to content 
the dead, the ndatives are stunamned and they go to the nearest stream, 
A represeatative gf the family and an aiuttndm* relative go together into the 
water while the people cm the bant call apon the dead. The Uo mcfl 
duck under the w^r and one or other brings up a stone or a fish. If it is 
a fish they put it into the pot and take it boiite in the ordinary wav i if it is 
a atone they dress it in a new doth and cany it along till it falls dwn of its 
own accord. They bury it there, wherev'cr it oiay be. put a smsll marriage 
mown upon it and aaoint it with haldi, then go dandng home. 

In Bopna village there ia a pool in n neighbouring stream. VlTien, 
after some years, there have died three or four people whose spirits must 
be minted with their ancestors, the motimeis go to this pool and make the 
osiial ofTerin^ on the bank. Presently Bara Pen comes on one of the akamSmA 
relaUves and he goes down into the water calling on the spirits of the dead 
to draw near. As he takes one name his foot strikes against a stone and he 
F * ^ another name and again picks op the stone below his 

teet. He then takes these stones to the Honalkot (which is undemeath a saia 
tw) tod puts them on the gtouod saying, ‘They will gp down into the ground 

moumerB anoint them with haldi and sacrifice a nig, 
mj^g It mli a ncerhtis^. It is generally believed, wherever thb custom 
emsts, mt the stones will bury themselves. Should thev remain above t^ 
ground it is considered a bad omen. 

^ other villages the people do not go to the river but a samdhi goes to any 
p^ of Uie jungle where there are alot of stones and throws rice at them saving 
Throwing nee upon you I invite yon to come*. The neii: morning he'eoa 
agi^ tod seaiuhes for any stone that may have faUen over during the n^L 
This stone IS supposed to contain the son! of the deceased and is takenXa 
raemo^ to the Hanalkot. In Kofeori they said that when the stone fell 

^ ^ aAomnnw relati™ 

picked It up tod ramed it as if it were a baby’ to the Hanalkot. There 

A “"" 7 ^ the marriage 

marks of haldi, while the chelik and motiari danced before H ^ 

In Banjora I foimd a different tradition. A few dai-s after death the Muria 
m ttoa viJl^c d^eato a pig. washing its feet and offering it rice. They then 
ic^t wtoder w^re it wdl. If after five years no wild animal has kiiled it 
^ go mto the forest for a meraorUl atone. When they have found a atiitohle 
stone, toey sai^ce the pig before it. They anoint the stone with haldi and 

phmte itself in the ground of its own accord. 

1^^' ® wooden pillar or a stone, accord- 

*=««■ An akms^ relative 
g^ into the jtin^e to find one or the cither. If a stone is indicated 1 « sits down 

<=arvcs it roughly with n 



JVt,' *(.“ 1 ‘ ' .*‘“'‘7 ‘« 5<1 j'qiK>r to the pillar or the 

P'flsa It up and cornea towards the village, the diehk 

"fiir ^ 

er It With doth and put on the marnogie crown. They offer a 
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bullock and enjoy a great feast. In Randbna I saw Sndi pHlais and 

ntm them a few ruemoiiii] stqu^. in Knpm tbere wfiie three pillars and in 
Charkai one- 

In Baghbera, not far from the Otisaa border, there is a magniheent mango 
gri>ve with shrines for Bara Fen and the Village Mother. Not far from these 
slirinesr under a sami tree, there is a atone about two feet high which is used 
as a memorial ineuliir for all uiembcrs of the Poyaml dan tn that area. When 
any member of the dau dies the people come to the stone and make the usoal 
o&riugs. When I saw it^ there were two bundles of straw in the tree above, 
s^^nnboliiing the roof of the stone's teniple, and a tethering rtipe which had 
been used lor cow-saeriBce, Tied round it wa^ a firpe mode of bark with its 
end splayed out to loot like a flower* The Miiria said that the origin of this 
was that a very old man of the Poyami dan died long ago and came to his 
descendants in a dream saying/ In such and such forest there ia a stone: bring 
it for me\ They did as he commanded and later when other members of the 
same dan died tfey too came in dreams and slid, *Tak!C us to where our grand¬ 
father is \ 

Finally there b the cxistom that we have already noticed, of placing a stone 
in front of a modern tomb. Here w'e can see cl^ly how ancknt tiaditiDD 
survives alongside modem ioiiovEtious. 

XVL Tub D^nuer op tub Abnorm^i^: Dbatu from: Wti.D A?™ai*5 

The MuHa have the most elabarate cctemonies to meet the dangers of 
abnormal deaths for it b in thek country that tigers are most common 
and trageiihea most frequeat^ When such an mcident occurs, the thplik 
collect the remains of the deceased and hb possesions at the very place of 
death and! bum them. They blow a bunting-horn over the pyre and run away. 

A day or two later the male members of the house go to the spot with 
other villagers. They dig up some of the blood-stain^ earth and make 
an image of the dead man; with rice-flour they make an image of the tiger. 
They t^ce these togetlier inside two circles made of flour and kaldi, and 
draw a line of flour repiesenting a rope to join the two togethef. The Gaita 
sacrifices chickens and eggSj saying/Go and take your dog to some other land. 
Tie it up properly there and keep it safe. Don't bring it liere* we don't 
want any dogs here". Then he hits imJ breaks the modd tiger with a sickle 
crying, 'Tigerl Tiger I ' 

The chickens are now cut up into a great nmny little bits, and some 
of tbese are given to members of the party and roasted and eaten on the 
spot. Bones and leaves used for this little feast must be buried cnreftilly^ 
for if a witch got hold of them she could use them to bring the tiger bsek- 
The party uow breaks up and each member takes a solitary and dgzag route 
home, throwing away the little bits of chicken as be goes. The idcai of this 
is that if the ghost of the deceased tries to return to his village, be will be 
pmuded by the roumjabout route and will be so busy eating the bits of dnekeu 
that he will never get there. 

Women do not attend this ceremony, for if a woman's shadow were to 
fall on the materials of the feast, the tiger would come agdu. But if a woman 
is killed by a tiger, a diggIng-stIck is thrown into the ^es isf the pyre with 
the idea that her ghost will take it to dig roots iu the iongle and not trouble 
the people in the village. 

After a few dny^ all those who took any active p^iit in the cremnticn 
ceremony—such hs canybig the remains or prepeirmg the pyre—^ to the place 
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uuike customojy offeiings in tbe mune nf the tiger, the de^d man and 
Bagbaram Fnt to dear tbemsdves of infectioii. If tMa is not doui^ the tiger 
haunts ttcir dreams. 

After an interval, whioh varies from a week to three years, the people 
go to bring the soul of the dead man to the proper place, where it win be 
mingled with his ancestors^ The household priepar>K a feast and invites aU 
rdflti™. At the east oi the village they build an open shed with two poles 
id the middle and on the fioor trace a st^nare with tice-floiir+ A small pot is 
filled with dour and put in the middle of the square, and above it another 
empty pot dosed with a lid. A ring, threaded on a fine cord and tied between 
the two poles above the pot, is swung to and £ro- The ddm sit round and 
sing the Burkal Fata, or Tiger Song, which T will quote pfisently. As they 
sing thiSj, the dead man's soul comes, the string breaks and the ring falls on 
to the Ud of the pot 

The Gaita at once removes the upper pot and escamines the flour in ihe 
low^er vessel. If there is a "tiger's mark"' on the flour, they bdieve that a 
tiger will again devour the man at his tuatt birth—and sinoe the Tunn wiU be 
reborn in his own family this means^ of course^ that the tiger will again visit 
and harry the same village. If tliere is a cow^s mark, the more Hinduked 
Hnrin say that the dead man will be reborn as a cow and then be eaten by a 
tiger. But if there is a man's footprint, aJJ will be wdl. They then take the 
ring, which is known as Bdgh-kandi mumli, to a tree {usually a saja ttee) 
nearby^ and hang it up there saying* "Now this is your home; live here and 
don't trouble us*. 

After this the people feasts but not on meat. When all is over they 
throw the pots, leaves and leaf-cups into the river, bathe and return home. 

A cat's fcxitprint on the floor is considered very onUnous. ' When a man 
is eaten by a tiger', I was told at Remawaud, 'his soul dwells in the tiger's 
toil. On the same day of the wedc on whkh he was cremated, a suLill cat 
forms itself out of the ashes of the pyre and wanders away into the jungle. 
If a man sees it and recognizes it* calling it by the name of the dead man, 
it dLsappears. If not, and if the cat looks at the man* and he says nothing, 
another tiger will come to tixitibie the village.^ 

If a man is killed by a bear, the $ame ceremonies are observed. 

The Burkal Fata, which is sung while the * ring of the tiger-ghost' swings 
to and fro above the earthen pots, is often dragged out to an enormotaa length, 
ft consists of a fonnuki, which can be repeated as often as net^ssary* accuring 
one god after another of having seat the tiger which killed the mam 


Porre sdtH difru ra, 

AU aU slff aifif 
A riy idiu dipu m. 

Id^ dipu afoy ra. 

Niie ndye iaiur ra * 

A Iff sangu fmtmng ra ; 
Awff Mihng ra. 
Tdrta hairdr tadu Fa ? 
Use mudiydl pmu ra. 
Nima bdr^ tinm ra ? 
Nifna baity haii ra ; 
Nat /4J>si Aoft ffl, 
Bdra jartng ftai ra. 
Nima chH(:heh kUi ra. 


In the Upper World ate seven islandSv 
Ak tiU ak akl 

Ill the I^wer World are seven islands. 
Bad is this Middle World. 

There is the VQlage Mother; 

^he did not help him: 

She gave liua up to be devoured^ 

Who foUows after her ? 

There is Use Mudial Fen. 

Was It you who ate lilm ? 

You were wandering round about; 
You had a dog with you. 

Tliere are twelve pairs of do^ 

You gave orders to the dog. 
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Guddang <K^a badu ts, 

Hiipr UhAa poydfsdu ra. 

Tupiya ta fiuf^ ra^ 
Jiwa nuhdn kiit m. 
Adejiua p^tio ra. 

Badi diya ta puja ra ? 

Ptija b&du bardh maior ra ? 

Adtmk w (ifi ra? 

Niffsa gah tinwi ra. 
Nikun^^ if or tfan ra^ 

Hongu dnpu ayma ra: 
Sate berursg johdr nt. 


It came hiding iti the grasSp 
It caught hTTTi like u rat. 

The $0131 is worth a thmisatid mpccs. 
You hai.-e destroyed the souL 
The soul retum again. 

What offering did he fail to give ? 

Did he fail to give what he had 
promised? 

Was that why yoa ate hiin? 

But it wasu't ym% who ate hini- 
1 said It was you (but I was wroa^. 
Don't be angry; 

I give you a sevenfold grectiiig. 


Use Mudio! Pen is acqtdttedp and now Hirto Mudial Pen is accused in 
exactly tlic some words. He too is found innocent and the singers^ afraid that 
they ma 3 ' have angered him , beg him not to be oBended and greet him ^seven 
times with their Johor. Then in the song as 1 have it recorded, Miiyang Waddai 
is aoctised—-prcsuiTiably of black magic—^then I.ingo Mudial Pen, Kara Horra 
Pen, the Ran of Tipagarh, the Khndra Kaniya, the Ran of Raughftt, the 
Mata of the man's own hnine, and finally Ispmal. Of Ispural, which is a 
variant on Mahapumb or Bhagavan, Ihe Supreme Being in whose hands are 
the issues of life and deaths it is said, 

Ntffidy ise HH ra. Tt was you who ate him. 

Hdyaa kaga a-artu ra; The time of lus death had come; 

Adenk he oti ra. That was why yon took him. 


But even Isputal is proved innocent, and at last the Angers decide that 
it was the dead man's own ancestors, the Departed of liis own hoiise^ who 
desired his coinpany and sent the tiger to bring him. 

Lota he m^idiydhr ra. The ancient of the house, 

,4Af he titar ra, tt was he who ate him, 

Jori pandila ofung ra. To gain a companion for hlmsdh 

fhrt tastur ra. He left onr companion behind^ 

Tanke ise otufig ra. That was why he took him. i 


XVII. The Danojcr of the AaNosMAi,: The Ohhah Muttat 

Thro^hout India the ghost of a woman who has died m prcgnancyp 
in child-birth or immediately after child-birth is feared and dreaded.® The 

i RiiskII Ktid HhiJjiI m^y accfiunid ef the preemutimu Inken by vorioyA tribes 

after B inau hs^ been kJUcd by a tiger, aorwe of ^hkh ramnble tboK of this MnriiL They 
ijcwibc the rite# of the {Ru»ell ontl HiraluJ, op. dt., Vol. II, p. 84), nbftttra (II* 

p, 274), Bunuil (II. p. 53;<ib <k)Djd (III, p, 81 luud lEI, p. HelbB (HI. p. 374^ Kdonji'ii 
(III, jp. jo8k Knwaf (III. p. Eurnii (rv, p. 79), Poowar (IV, p 34 &h Saojil* flV^ 
p. 49®) and Sam* (IV, p. 4S3). There is no pstrileuliu: reason In nif»t com why the 
ctistmns lec^intlcd ibonld be pecahEir to tbn ^ariotis tribes, nor wiiy they ahould be 
recorded for loiiifl trilH^ and not (or others- probably very shnUiu' rites are cominon 
Lhfiaugfaoat the Centxal Ptovljiees and indeed most of aborigiial fndiii. 

S. C. Roy ha# described the rite* of the Union and I heee described a Bni^ cercmniiy 
thal I penonnlly witnessed In the Pnadaria Zanumdarf [TAr Baiga, pp. According 

to RuhtII Kuri Hiralal, the Cond and HdlbOi Tesemblr the Morin In su^peiiiiUn^ & ring 
Over a pot of water, which they watch tiU It falls The lUuittra. Keiwar, UraOi] end 
other? cfn!» a maa as a Uper cuid either lie him op. banish him or foree him to nsleoae hla 
prey. With the Men that nrhiit Is done to syuibpl wiU be nebJeved in effect. 

r Th* Chnn-lin or Chmel, as tht? ^^hi»t IS culled elsewhere, is s familiar Sgare io 
futlloo ethnographic Uterature, One of the eoihevt acootnits is by Cfoohen op. dt.* Vol. I. 
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for Hiis may be tkat just os the gboeda of ragliH ^nA the oumamcd 
axe dangerous because they ^ve mfssed the OMst delightful, the most cicitmg. 
the most mterestLog thitig in life and are therefore supposed to be anxious 
after death to revenge themselves on manldod, so also the woman who dies 
doling the process of parturition is suddenly deprived of the chief privilege 
and wonder of womanhood—the joy of being a mother. Bitter n-n^ disap¬ 
pointed she seeks an appalling vengeance upon men. 

In Bastar this fearful being is known in Halbi as Chnrlia or Bandiin and 
sometimes as Rnksin or Banru^raksiiL The Huria, however, know her as 
Ondai Slirttal. Ths means the Old Bee Womans implying I think that she 
comes upon a man with the ferodty and speed of a swarm of bee. 

The Ondar Muttai is described with every dreumstance of fear and hwror.i 
She has only one breast , so long that it is usually siting over her shoulder. She 
has teeth long as the pahn of your haudp an enotmous head, great found eyes, 
a bulbous nose and ears like wiunowing-fans. Her feet are red as fire, but 
curiojjdy enough are _not described as turned back to front as in the rst of 
India. She dances with her breast fiung across her back and to men to 
come to her.^ When they hear her vedee their legs tremble and fail beneath 
them. She lives in the for^ or on the hank of a lakOp and on the day the 
cuckoo first sings you see her eyes across the water. In some vUlages, 
there is n belief that you are safe as long as yon are in the company of bulEoIoes. 

The Ondar Mnttai appears to htiman beings in several different forma* 
Townr^ women and children she nearly always displays her dangerous and 
terrifying aspect When a child is bom and the placenta is not expdfed* the 
ghost of the mother after death pursues young children She catches them 
and carries them about, holding than against her breast This is so terrible 
that the chUdien weep and weep and eaimot be consoled. 

^^en the Ondar Mutta! catches a man, sometimes she tickles turn untU 
he is so weak and exhausted that she can do her will upon h%T^ Somethncs 
she says to him, ' Will you eat bkek gur or white gur}' If he answers, Ill 


pp. who atioAcs her levmed feet and her power of dratrpyiae yoong meai. RuiAall 

and Hlmla] dtacribe Chnnl anpcrmtllimia xad prceauliiQru amx>ng ihe Guru who hnrv 
a kawa imder tbs wpe. and the Kurml who pUce thonu nbcwc it, Ru^U oud 

op. ett-, Voi n, iSof. emd rv, p. 7 S. " 

The Uraon belles that Use Chuitil dftttnijs mm bj tkklhiff tHem—S, C, Rjot Omoi, 
Cfuhnu (Raiiaii. 1918). p, g«^-aiid Dfibaq 4e9enlKs bow Ihirr teereiit the 
tBtura |W by t^ng n^d the r«t of the ewpsr and drtrine Iqi ihom, into 

nusj bni7 the bsdjf tun downwanU with the bone, a( a dotik^.—^ Dehcb. TMt 
Stbgitm naif CfUtMlf sj tk* PraoHf, Afrtw, ASB. Vol, I (1985-7). po. ijof. The Biihar 
Uks the hturin, do not admit the Chtuel to the eompuiy «[ the eueest^ dead uid ohIt 
women may buiy thecoipac.^ C. Ruj, TA*SiVtfw-i (RuichLiOjil.nB.a6?£f The 

V"**" *1.5?"**' “*= drieeii Into her feet 

rtJLT lierj^leUnu.^. H, Bwnpes, FMlort Porgamu 

t™). p. ,ii The ^eache appear oheort uidque tn bmjing wch wSmen 
mm ven FuMf-Holmwdod. Tht (bStSs^iI, p, Te? 

ftaaser tau oalloe^ imuiy refemiwe to aimihii belief for the LnahiU, K^hfa aw.J 
Falanrig is well oa (or the Halajr,, the Sbtoii of Bomea itod the tCiwal of Britiih Now 
rthm. Smill« Ue» a» biHid again amouR the pe<mlea of sSthl™ 
NiR<rrta and Rhodeaia iknd even ontoug the ancient ptHeriblY the fBoni .n.t 

5jp«.tiU^ gath^B ^ut Ihi Bh»L e« werM-wile^^ (orfT^efS^j “ 

JffHfion {I.ondon, 1956), VoL 1 «, pp, tiJt, 
m^gnant power ‘Ja believed to be fatwhad^Ul by the 
tronWe^^e gave to her people w her lost daya cf life, the degree of Oefonnitv and fcar- 

rs c. R„. 
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eat black gur *^ &he fills mmitb with bbidc stones and so kllk Mm, then 
removet hh brain and eata it 

She is said to be most powerful on the night of the annfrosary of hxs 
death. 

Sometme^r however, the Qndar Muttai approaches men in very difi^ent 
guise. In hex endianticg aspects one is tempted to describe her as the personi¬ 
fication of the erotic d^m. Thus the headman of Ultra village described 
how once in a dream a lovdy girl came to him. Her hair beantifiilly combed, 
her neck adorned with necklaces^ many combs in her head, she sat down 
beside him and smiled at him. ' Seeing her my m in f l was for her and 1 wondered 
if I could get her. Then she came and sat very dose to me She seemed 
to have large and lovely breasts. I canght them with my hand but there was 
nothing thS'c. Then I went to her but found she had no va^no. All my 
power w’ent from me and then I saw that she was a hideous ghost with one long 
breast across her shoulder and I awoke. All the next ehiy I l<dt very ilL' 
This dream is typical of Scores of similar experiences. 

There is ano^er very' curious type of encounter with this ghost AH 
over Bastar (and I have found the same tradition in the Oentml Provinces) 
there b the bdief that a man can capture on Ondar Muttai, ^bind*^ her with 
his chaims and keep her as a wife.^ I will give a few examples of this: 

In Fatlabera, near R^kal, a Halba was sittiug in his field playing 
on Ms ckikkar^, A Churlin came and sat on his instrument. As he 
he closed bis eyes and she danced invisible upon it. He did this for many 
days until at last he opened his eye^ and saw' her. Then he 'bcamd' 
her with his charms and married her. She lived with him for twenty 
years and several children were bom to them. Sat on the day of the 
marriage of their youngest child she rose into the air with a cry and 
disappeared. 

A simflar stnry^ this time of a Ganda called Khokoya^ comes from Bakra^ 
bera; another of a Rawat or Ahir from Chingiiar* another of a Marar in Kolnr, 
yet nnother of a Rawat from Milkntuar^ A realistic tale comes from Kumh 
village: 

One day a Rawnt was playitig his flute as he sat iu the fields granng 
cattle. As be played a Raksin came and danced to the music. When 
the Rawat saw her he' bound' her by bis charms to the grottnd and diwc 
iron nails into her head, thus destroying her power of evil. He married 
her and bnd seven dau^ters from her. He married them all One day 
he brought the youngest daughter to hb house. Her mother to her, 
' Clean tny hair and cat^ the lice tliat are ticMLng my headThe giri 
b<^an to dean the hair; she found the nails that had been driveiLiato 
the skull and puUed them out. The woman immodiatdy became a 
Raksin again and dtsappeaied. 

It will be noticed that in every case the man who keeps the gh^j«i is 
not 041 aboriginal but a member of one of the lower Hindu castes living in 
an aboriginnJ village. These people are generally credited by the aboriginals 

^ Set Th§ Baigay pp, 367^. RuthoTcu, who^c reporta are vQiniKfincfi to be rccdvtd 
wilJi amtiou, uyi tliat In nomb^y tlicm wc tbiw of ‘Chudcla*. The F^il Chudel, 

A womiui wiio hEu not enjoyet] the plensturcA ol lUc, lond^ diiMteti out] rendcim good. 
AerrkE tn tier befeaved husbAodr The Chudel was ptrsccntetl in life: she dries op 
Uw blnod off men oiul TCTcnees heiself upon her family. The Toshi Chndcl was h wonmu 
iFho loved her htnhmjd snd stilL u a. brlnga hltn pleaffcue.'^R. E. iEntliovetip TA# 

Fol^hrt nf Bftmba^ (Oxfonl, p, 
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mth a pa^coUr kctack of achiievuig cotmemoo aM iotefootifse with super- 
imttiral bdngs and^ at the great fe^vnls of the State, scnres erf Gaada and 
HoIIm laedlums fall into b trancs and dance ecstaB^y before the gods. 
It will be noticed also that in every case the Chtirliti dances^ that she is^ bound' 
by charms, cohabits with her captor for many years, bears Mm seven cbildieq 
and finally disappears on recovering her errigi^ garments. It is impossible 
to say what is at the bottom oi this widely dStributed tradittoa. 

In order to avoid the danger of the Ondar 31attaj spedal precautions are 
taken at the tbne of her dispel. The Moriap in comman with everyone in 
Bastaj, believe that ahe cannot cross water, w they cremate her body between 
two atresms. The priest makes four iron nails and drives ttiw iiitii eeb 
comer of the pyre. Sometimes nails of kassi wood are nsed. Thorn-bmbes 
^ pliuxd above the body. It is consufered very important to bmy the body 
tmiDediately. Even if the woman dies at midnight, she must be 
They bury the corpse, and only anmairied boys are allowed to batidV it. 
They carry it quickly to the grave, throw the earth upon it and run awav. On 
the day the b^y is buried, earth round the grave trembles. 

In many villages the Gaita or Waddai goes rouud the grave throwing 
tnandia gr^ upon it with the ida that the ^ost will be so busy picking up 
and cotmting the small grains that she wDl not have time to do anything eliw ; 

The Dotla gf Dubatota tie btmdles of thorns round the wrists and ankles 
of the corpse. The Dhurwa of Netauar said that the GaJta drives iron nails 
through the hands and feet- The Muria of Phunder described how once when 
a pregnant woman died, the chelik tied her body to the bier with a verv strong 
rope and after lowciing ft into the grave the Gaita drove four nails into the 
grounri at rte four ootners. This protection, however, was not successful and 
so of sfac-buffaloes was taken to the grave and made to trample npem 

It, This IS another eiample of the belief that there is some special protection 
a^nst the Ondar Muttai in the buffalo. The Hill Maria round Chota Dongar 
^d that when a pregnant woman died only women could dispcee of the corwe 
Women dig the grave on the fat side of the viUage boundary and ou the 
comcre imt bits of non slag and young shoots of the cotton tree. If they put 
a memorial stone for her. which, in any case, will be a small one thev out a 
csotton tree pole there also. The hfuria somerimes lay an ebony boiigh over the 
grave. ^ 

T^ Out^ Muttai or Chatlin. however, retuxus to her own country after 
a certatn time. For example, the Muria say that in Jeth (July) at the time 
of ^olent wind and rain, the Ondar Muttai goes to her own loud the Rakas- 
^h, and nungtes with her own people. The HOl Maria said the sanie thing, 
that after three she go^ to her own country, and I have found a 

among the Bison-horn Maria. What happens to her there is not 

XVI11. Sumbiary 

P»h^ ttm most striking thing in the Muria attitude to death b their 
OTpjia^ on the continuity of all eristence. thdr belief that death is but S 
mcident in a process which cuntlnues after the soul has shed its tem- 
pon^ ^ym^ int^meut. But the Muria have not been able to tSc toe 
forwmd from this into a serene faith and hope in the happiness 
of toe dead, a nd tom r djaure to help aud serve the living. The dead WKar 
ratlOT as di^bsficd. m^icvons and wayward, doep^mtorcstod in 
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The Departed and tbe ancestors are a aort of per|Kti£jal old guard keeping 
a sharp watch upon thelf desoeniiaTits, They are a strictly orthodox and 
conservative body ever ready to take offence, always oa their dignity^ sn;&p!- 
ckrtB, revengeftil, unsym^thetic. The honniir of the tribe is very" dear to 
them and they are deternrined to see that it is not betrayed by thdr unworthy 
heirs. Any breach of tribal Jaw, any change, any heterodoxy in thought 
or worship b immediately and drastically punisJ^. 

The Departed are, to senne extent, associated with the fertiHty ^ of the 
land, but I have not anywhere found the belief that the menhirs cau Improve 
the crops and the soii The Departed are remembered at sowing and harvest, 
at winnowing time and when the crops are brought to the granary. The 
Pot of the Departed is indeed often kept among the grain, and the soul brought 
home in live in the grauaryr Ent such remembrance b no more b paid 
to the Departed at every chanoe and turn of mortal liffc They aie equally 
remembered when a mnn drinks liquor or marries his daughter or goes to a 
dance and, as I say, they are remembered nnt so much to ensure their blessiug 
as to prevent their ioterference. 

The ahn^ therrfore, of the hfuiia ctilt of the dead b above all things to 
put the Departed in their place, to keep them m order and to keep them quiet. 
Menhirs are set np, sacrific!ts are offered, endless pains are taken to ensure 
that the dead are not offended and in their spleen bring disaster upon the 
world. For the dead suffer Em unfortunate change of character after they 
have left tJie earth. The kindest, friendliest^ gieutlcst uature becomes warped 
through death, and m a sense it may be true to say that huniau beings who 
are still alive should fed a deep pity for thdr imfnrtnnate Dompanious who 
have gone before them into what b very truly a land of shadow Perhaps 
thb b w'hy the Mnria are so anxious to bring their dead back into their own 
families * where they will find warmth and love' and where they will receive 
the ODEnfdrt that th^ need. 

^ I have freqtieatb i^tloed thsit trap^ oje set tu th? and sear the ineaiDclA] 

At Hflgbisdji I saw an bigciijcK]* peacock-trap witbin a few q| the gmita. 
At Baghbcra. them Wiis b rat-trap under the shadow oi the tucnhln- At hfar^beim 
there wai a tigcr-lmp slnUlnrly placed. It wnidd be tempting to suggest ttat there Is 
some deep cammxioii here bat I think it la mote hkely that the traps art set in the gtavt- 
yards because ftTiiirtitiii attracted by tbe offeringa of gridn atwl r«ata tbet ore TnArii- 
both, to tbe tuetibifs furd on the gravel. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


MURIA RELIGION 


L IKTRODUCTORV 


LTHOUGH this book does not to be a sttidy of Maria cuiture as 



a whole, ft is necessary to give an otiiliiie of tbe leUg^oii of the tribe 


becate^ the ghotiil Is Itself a leligious mstitutioa and! has its share in 
the worship of the gods^ while many of the ch&Iifc ace already bdug trained 
as mediums and priesta. 

The ghotid 13 a thiriha-^han^ a holy ptaoe^ as a Hlndnized Mctria explained 
to me; yott caimot commit sin within its woUs. It was founded by Lingo 
Pen» noblest of Gond cult-^heio^j and no evil dreain or power of witch or 
warlock can invade its sanctuaiy. Chelik and moturn undeitake dandug 
erpeditlons in hoaonr of the god$; they visit the great elan festivals and dance 
at tiiem;^ at the Bating oeiemonies chelik are employed as cooks and 
motiari gather leaves for plates and cups. In the ceremonial hunts bcfoce 
certain festivals, the chelik play a major part, and they have special duties in 
cotmesdon with the first litnol cuttiog it lom^ dearmgsL In some viLLiges 
it is the chelik who roll the Galta in mud at the Wljja Pandum and cany him 
home on thdr shoulders. 

The ghotnl also is itself the scene of occasional mligions activities. In 
Palli-Barkot and neighbaurmg villages the blessed seed collecied at harvest- 
time is hung up in the ghotnl until it is needed for the first so-wing. On the 
eve of many festivals the Kaser-Gaita sleeps in the ^otul to ensure chastify 
for himself and the chelik Dassera and Diwali are observed by the ghotul 
membeia in their own way, and th^ keep other spedal f^tivala which I will 
describe in detail later when I letnm to a fuller discussion of the ghotul^a 
part in the rdi^ems Ufe of the tribe, 

Maria rdigiou is undoubtedly a rdigion of the Hindu family with spedol 
affinities to its Shoivite mtcipretatioa, yet at the same time it is but little 
^Hinduized'. It remains a special and characteristic faith, a logical entity 
which can be des^nfbed and recognized. It acknowledges a large number of 
deities whom it pictures in a simple and homely mantier. It has a definite 
* priesthood and a body of mediums who oommnnicate with the gods while in n 
^ state of tafonce. It erects shrines and temples to the gcwls and buUds small 
huts for the tendance and pLucatioa of the dead. It consecrates ev^ry 
rural activity by sacrifice and a sacramental meali It purifira and protects 
tl]£ village by a series of ceremonies, and it directs its benefidol power against 
the energies of witch and w^arlock. 

The subject is a Large one, and I cannot hope to treat it fahy bere. But I 
will give a brief account of the Muiia got^, the Muriu priesthood and the 
shrines in which worship is performed. I wil describe the enstomary 
methods of worship and sacrifice and consider the trance in which the gods m cike 
their wishes known. Certain phallic elements in the worship must also be 
described. I will then give a brief outline of the festivals and ceremonies 
by which the whole of Muria life 1$ brought under the sway erf rdigion, and 
omcldde by giving detailed descriptions of festivals I have myiu observed. 
We Hliall then be in a posiriou lo see more fully how the ghotul fits in to this 
great compkic of belief and practice. 
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11. The, O^Gim qv tee Gods 

A Hindu^ livis by a Muria itv^i by his gods .—Mum provefb 

Maim fciigioa is a blend of tbc tremendoiis and the homely: at one moment 
the peasant trembles before a display of overwhelming dynanuc energy^ at 
the next be is abusiDg his god for fUrtitig with a goddess of his own dan. The 
Mmia take a great interest in the domestic avails of their gods; they are 
mnch better acquainted with divine than human g^enealogies; they are proud 
of the vast confusion und multiplicity of the Bastar deities. 

For there sie, they say, 'more gods in Bastar th a n anywhere in India'. 
Many legends describe their immigration, thdr birth, their nn>venients from 
place to place. ‘Long ago"—the story comes from Benui— 

before the Bastar Raj bad come into being. Raja Bdkaia lived in 
Warangal,! His younger brother was Gotal Bobam. When Dantesh* 
wati Mtti came to Ba^r, Raja Dokam followed her as the Lamhada 
of Budha Dokaia*s sister^ Pat RanL Gotal Dokira accompanied 
them, but he went to live in the Marian Raj in order to avdd his 
brother. Raja Dokam settled in Bam Dongar and was married to Pat 
Ranj. From them were bom Hnnga Dokara, Pahedtioga^ Walkirunge;, 
Guttehunge and Lhigo !>ok;ira. 

In Bara Dongar, Budha Deo and Saromt Dokam his brother had 
many daughters* Four of these were caiiied off by the four dder sons 
of Raja Dokara. Budha Dokam and Samrat Dokam had seven score 
sons and seven score daughters- '^bey said to Lingo Dokam, * These 
are for yclll^ But Lingo wa^ very pure. He ^No, 1 do not 

desire to marry ^ So the four brotbeis said* HVeil, yon stay at home 
and we'U give these girls villages instead \ So the four brothers pnt 
the rest of the girls into a fish-bosket and sat on the back of a tortoise^ 
By their magic the tortoise tnmed into an d^hant. S^ted on the 
dj^hant the brothers rode ^owly round the Bastai Raj. As they 
went they gave one ghl to four viUa|^, onothef to seven, and each gM 
became the Mata Devi of her vffla^ 

The tortoise moved very slowly and the brothers pnt hhii^a oil 
under its tail. So pas^ many days. The foni brothers" wives took 
red cucumbers and put them in swings and rocked them to and £fo, 
saying "These ere our childieu". Now thdr servant was Kadieng^d- 
They sent him to find their husbands. There was only one ^ left 
in the fish-basket. Her name was Tailor Muttai. The brothers threw 
her with the basket iuto Paramwar vitbgc and weut home, for they 
conid hear from afar the singing of their wives. But ICadreogal met 
Tallur Muttai and said to her, 'Let us live here togjetJi^V They were 
not married, but hved there as mbtredS and servant She u^ lo 
send him to mate people Dl, and thus they got food-sacrifice and 
made a scanty living. 

There follows an ncocstmt of the brotbem^ return bomep their suspicion of 
thoT wives—'Who b the father erf these children ?*“tlic testing of Lingo 
and lib vindication. In this version of the tale it b Tollnr Mnttai who goes 
with Kadrengal to bring Lmgo out of the iron bin in which be being roasted 

I In Mctnwopd, the iritlof^cn told * tbc god? naed to ll¥4 tn Wju'ftngM. Thence 

they fdknbcd by a red tfareiadi Inbn the Upper World. I.ookirg; tlxy saw Hastar and 
chanued with the a^t descerided by th« dlkwomi'a thread bitD the Bastar hills aiad Uwd 
theia'^ 
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to deatlij Talliir hEuttd liiiti to marry bat be irfosess und mns 
away to Semiirgaoti, where * beia^ weary" he turiH into a stone, cmd has ever 
since been woisbipped. 

This rather te^oiis account yet gives an exact picture of working of 
the Maria*a mind when he turns it to theology. The distributioii of the gods 
probably repreaeuta i^ery oucknt tuigratients of the tribe. As the (^ermt 
Muria. families moved here and there, it was tieoessary that tbeir gpds 
also should move aijd^ in order to emphoske the unity of the tribe^ should be 
related to one another. A Pus Kohi^ chant stmg by the chelik of Fbolpar 
gives a good picture of the multlplkityp variety and confusion of the Mmia 
pantheon. 


1—1 T- 

1 . n 
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Aho rcrfhyo rer^la rer foyo rer hyi> rmia f 

O the sixteen divismis of the earth. 

The nine divisicms of the ^ry I 
Wbo is lord of the earth ? 

The lord of the earth b Tallur Rnl, 

Give him a good Johar. 

O the hoar-frost and Fati Pen! 

Give him a good Johar, 

O the tiger and Kadrengall 
^vE hiin a. good Johar. 

Oho the red Sun like a. blaziiig log. 

Oho the haldi-ooloured Moon! 

Give them a good Johar. 

Oho iu a comer is the bed, 
tn the midst is the ocean 
Nearby is the Kutda. 

Oho the many baby stars! 

Give them a good Johar. 

Obo in the gbotul Madan Matol Roll 
In the village Jamedarm Mhtal 
OhoNelol^a RaiE 

Give him a giKxl Johar. 


^ PcKT K full iocemnt of Uie bingo legeml, !K4 ctiJi | pt*T VTIT. 
JT* 



























muria religion 

In ibt banyan b the cat, 

In the pipi^ Minchtik Rai, 

Ifi the deep gully Bbutuk Rai, 

In the Hutang stream b Kaniyal Rai# 
Give them a good Johar. 

Near Rangbat is Talachetang Rai, 
la Jfabkastaag stream is Kaniyal Rai, 
Give him a good Johar^ 

To the Rau of the pass, Johar. 

To Tipagardba Ran Rai^ Johar. 

To Hitagardha Raa Rai, JoboT- 
To Kodagiirdha Rau Rai, Jobar* 

Below the pass is BlabU Rai, 

Below the hill is \lao1i Rair 
In Dantcgarh is MaoU Rai, 

In Antagarh is llaolL Rai. 

Give, give a good Jobar. 


Salute them all with good Jobar— 

Ka^ Mndial Fennnr Rai [Lingoes brother Bechof*s son] 
Bechor Rodor Feaur Rai [Lingoes brother] 

Btidba Mudial Feaur Rai [Akomatna to Lingo] 

Gata Modinl Peaur Rai 

Dewan Mudial Peuur Rai 

Kadn Hural Penur Rai 

Kokor MudiLd Pemir Rai 

Oche Mudial Peuur Rai IXiago's brotber] 

Kola Koso PemiT Rai [Lingo’s brother] 

Hald Dokari Mottai Peuur Rai 

Halui Dokari Ptuur Rai [Uugo*s motber's sister] 

Kligiri Penur Rai [son of Halai Dokari] 

Son Ku m ar Pcnnr Rai [son of Randi] Dokara] 

Netturgundi Peuur Rai [son of Lmgp] 

Lingo Mudial Penur RaL 

Oho the eighteen instnirocats of Liugo R^d S 
The htiuting bom banging from his shoulder, 

The Madan Parai drum at his loins, 

The Faijua Rai (anklets) oa his feet, 

The Dhusir Rai (fiddle) airitiss his chest, 

The Jhikar Rai (Jew's harp) with the wind passing through 
his uose» 

The Sului Rai (fiute) played with his mouth. 

Give him a good Jolmr. 


Salute them all with good Johar— 

Daudki Dokari Penur Rd, 

Snuga Deo Peanr Rai [Liugo^s brother] 

*77 
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Paik Sami Feimr Rai [Lingo's fatbtr’s brotber** son] 

Aik Sam! P^ur Rai [Lingoes brother] 

Togmideo Feanr Rid [Lingo's brother] 

Fs^maa Mtidiid Feaui Rai [Lingo's mother's bxotheij 
BhutnTtindMi PcKnr Hui [Lingo's elder brnther's wife] 
Pordegumol Peniir Rid [Liti|^'s daughter's husband] 
Kulemutlai Penur Rai [Liui^'s sister] 

Foche Dokara F^dut Rai [Ungo's btothef] 

Murk Mogfaraj Peniw Rai (LiBgo's brother] 

^okal Bi&dl Fcuur Rai [Lingo's biutberj 
Entmntiila Pii^nur Rai [Lingo's brother *] 

By thb time the reader prnbafaty feds that he has had enengb. But he 
need not fear that I propose to tdre him much further into the intnrate and 
often contradictory rdatinnshipti of the Muria gods. The subject needs 
a book to itself and an invEfstigatdr deeply interested in the theology of primi¬ 
tive peoples. AH 1 wkh to do here is to impress on the reader the great com¬ 
plexity of the Muria pantheoUp and the intimate human way in which its 
’I'arious membeis are interrelated. 

I Tbc gods then come into being by migmtLon from outside and by the divi^ 

; don of the tribe iato various cta^ . Many of the gods named In the song are 
! dan-gods, and as the dans s[dit np new gods come into beiiig. But k 
not the only way that gods ore bom. We already have a hint of a funda¬ 
mental Mniin belief in the statement that Toliur j^Iuttrd^ent her servant to 
trouble men with disease in oider to get food-^criEcc to keep her ^uiet. 
l' The gods are troublesome and expensive, nad the more troublesome they are 
; the more they are honguredo Thk kp of course, the normal Good nietbcd of 
attracting attention. A Good wife^ who Is devoted to her husband, sulks 
and makes a nnisance of heiselfp not because she is in a tempeTp but Mmply 
because she judges that to be the b^t way of gating hersdf noti^. 

Some of the godSp however, have come into being os a result of actual Inci¬ 
dents, no doubt gieaUy magnified by the course of time, I have only room 
for a few examples of this tendency. In a village near Bklirampuri there k 
the shrine of Pendrawondiii Pciip a goddess about whom there has been much 
controversy. Long agOp so runs the local legend, a Muria of the Noitmni 
cion had a daughter called Hldde for whose hand a Poyami boy colled Kuria 
was serving os Lambada. Hidde's father made a dnm iLcrofis a stream, but 
the water kept breaking thiotigh. Then one day a dream cam p to him, 'Wor¬ 
ship me and 1 will stop the water'. The Muiia tfagught in hk heart 'Whom 
sbotl I sacriMce ?' He decided to oHer the Lramhada boy, Kurio, He took 
him to the stream, pushed him m oud piled eortli above hk body. At once 
the dam become lirm and strong. But now Hidde began to seamb for ber 
lover, oud when she come to tbe dam she saw one finger sticking out of the 
earth. When she saw this she jumped into the stream and was drowned obo.^ 
After a few days, her ghost began to trouble her father, and when be asked 
who it was, she icpiled, T am Pendrawandin, your danghter: w^orsbip me and 
I will trouble you no more'. Then began the cult of Pendrawandln and her 
consort Kuria Pen. Unfortunately, at the time of ber death Hidde was in 

I Thr ward * brcithcr' k used In bgOi its 4€ttlal cuiii cbadlScatory scutes: the Marla ate 
very cDiLfiucd over tbcie rclaticaiihips. 

« tvitii thk story cmapm the le^^end dl Csaiga Jiad Beid* who ntc cuaockted with 
the BOBTOC of the WiUa^an^A river at Mundm.—H V. Riusell. Stmt Disirici Cai^fr 
(AUahiibad, 1907), p. 17S. 
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her catamcmal p&xiod„ and so FendmwaiidJii is ^roiisideml by many 
touchabk goddcffiv 

The famoi^ Kanda Dotara, father of l-itigo, cam^ into being in a very ^mple 
way. Thi^ h the story they tell at Kimtpadar. 

There were se™ brothers and tbdr wives. One day the wonien 
went to the joirgle for grass to make brooms. Six of tliem made big 
bnndles and put them on their heads to eany bomep but the youngest 
wife only made a very sxeulU btindle and was unable to [ift it She 
called the others and they could not lift it either. Then she said, 
'’Whether yoti are god or devil, let me lift thb bundle and when I 
borne I'll give ytm. food-saoihoe'. 

When she reached home she was alimd that her bushed would be 
an^ with her for bnuging.such a small bundle, so she it into 
the pigsty. When her btisband asked her where her grass was, she 
'Who knows what was the mattery there was some god or ghost 
m it; I threw ft into the pigsty". The hnsband went laughing to get 
it^ but when he too ecmld not lift it up, he said, 'If you are leally n god» 
give me a son'. Then he undid the grass and found inside a root, and 
they all wofshjpped iti Afterwards the Miuia had twelve sons, the 
oddest of whom was :^da Dokam and the youngest Lingo. He used 
to Carry the root with him os a weapon. This is why we swear by 
the gross iu a broom and use it to find oat why we bjtc ill and where 
our cattle have stmyedL 

.Such is a typical account of the origin of the gods. There b a difficulty: 
sotuetimG It ia on epidemic^ sometimes it is some lighter matter as in tlie story 
I have just recounted. But always the god manifests himself by causing some 
hitch in the smooth workiug of human life. lo Adner in 1940 , there was 
oil I break of cattle disease and the Sfraha^mediiuM dedured that a new god 
bad been bom, and was not reoemng his due houoiLr. A great festival, which 
I will presently describe, was held to appease the affronted deity and stop 
the disease. 

Any stmnge or ineiplieaMc event may bring a new god into being- the 
sulHiiTOions of clans, the migration of peoples, the desire to imitate the Hindns 
are equally potent in the creatioti of gods. We uinst now consider the nature 
of these gods and who they are. 


III. The Katube of the Gods 

is one tree, btd U poes m<xny kinds oriemfes— 

A god {dto) ihd wwisv kinds 0 / Mum riddle. 

The gods of the Murk, we have seeo, am many and varied. The majorffy 
of them arCj, I thinks TOmpamtivcly modem. Some have been imported^ 
some are the result of Hindu inffueiice^ some have come into bdug as a rc^t 
of dreams, Eomc at a magician's whim. It is only the Earth, the Dead, the • 
cLan-^ and the Maharaja whkh arc andent and fundamental to Muiia 
worship and bdief. 

But many other gods are worshipped, the extent of their etdt and the notice 
they teed VC depeudlug on the instmetions given by the Siiaha from time to 
time. For just as Muria ccremouies are uot arranged in a precise fommlaTy 
but rather make up a repertory from which the priest on the iiBtmctiotis 
of the Siraha will draw what he requires, so also the vast pantheon of the 
Muria may be regarded as a sort of repertory of ddties out of which, from 
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time to time, the Simlia selects one or two for spedal wofsbJp and attention. 
The cult of the gods, therefoTt, moves to and fro, now iUnmjiiating a forgotten 
deity, now strengthening the infliietice of the more powerful. There is nothing 
hxed, deftnite. Logical or formulated about Mum religion, for here the power 

the prophet aiS mi^dan is greater than that oL the priest. Muria region 
is thiis dynamic and essentially modernist. It can always adapt itsdf to new 
conditiofis. There is nothing traditional or arthodosi in its temper. 

The Supreme Being 

The Mnria have a belief, which is probably very old. in a Supreme Being, 
whom they call variously Mahapumb, Ispnnd and Bhagavuo^ l^iahapurub, 
which may be literally translated the 'Great East", perlmps has reference to 
the Sun. Bhugavau is, of course^ the common Hindu name for the adorable 
god ol Bhnkti worship. Mahapumb and Bhagavan ore not dLrtingiiisbed 
in Mnria thought: the difference between them is linguistic, Mabnpurub being 
used in the eatdustvely Halbi-speaking areas. Ispural presents more of a 
problem. Origin found the word in use in a few H&l Maria villages bordering 
the Mniia country. " Ispural would perhaps pimish m'll'doers somewhere 
after death; but no one could say who or where Ispiiral was. ... Jt is po^bly 
a faint echo of niissiomm^ leaching passed on by bazaar gossip/ ^ But tu 
Koppers *this edbrt at explanation is not satisfactory*. The word Ispural^ 
he thinks, is 'genuinely Dravidion ' and suggests a very old belief in a Supreme 
Being.^ Like Grigson. 1 was unable to discover auWhing about Ispunil. 
tbough be appears in the song given on p. 169 os one of the ddtiet$ accused 
of having caused a man to be kiUed by a tiger. He is^ however^ acquitted of 
the charge and the deatJi is ascribed to the jealousy of the Depart^. Hut 
the word is known right across northern Bostar and 1 agree with Koppers 
that it probably TqireseDts an nncieiit element In Muria tbeology'. 

Mahapumb, to him by what is Ins eommoii iiatde^ is iht creator oL 
Nadmnbbum or the Middle World. He bves in Forrobhum, or Upper World, 
attended by his seven daughters, the dixdne motiari, and from this past of 
vantage exercises a rather sketchy control over btimon affairs. He created 
the world, but only with the help of Lingo and BhuDiil. He made mankind, 
but 30 caiele$sLy that man^* people turned into witches and warlocks, tl 
took him a long whilo to discover how to ensure that men and women would 
die: and thus provide him with a sufficient supply of jin-a or lilting souls. He 
appears to exercbe no control at all on the d^y life of mortals ; he does men 
no good, but neither doea he do them any barm. As a result tlnsro is not a 
tingle shrine for him throughout the Mnria country. He Teceives no sacrifices 
and in ordinaiy thought is largely ignored- As the originatDr of deaths how¬ 
ever, it is supposed that when a man dies it may be at bis command- 

Botb Bhagavan and Mahapunib npiiear in ^fu1ia folk-tales though I axu 
not sure bow far the picture given tbere is to bn tukeu in ft thcohigical sense. 
Each ddty has seven daughters, though we hear nothing of wives. * F^veiy’ 
evening the seven daughtcTS go in their dying chariot to ^isit Mahapuiub and 
to dou^ before bitn.^ In one tale the seven daiighters get atiuoyed with the 
hero and build a dam to stop the tain faBing on his Bdds. He'dimbs up a 

^ CrisAcm, op. dt.. pp. ^44^- 

i W, ' Uhaf[waii. the Supcvidc Deity of the Bliili', Tome XXXV^ 

XXXVT P 3^7- 

* The BM 1 , hMweveT. ’ are til vi ojls {^pinion that Btugwon hu no wUe ujni no children'. 
Koppei^H op. dtr, p. 291. 

* Vearier Hlwhi, Fiik-Talst &/ Mahohoikei (Bombay. 1944)j pH 
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silken thread to a£k Bbaga\^sm himself for water. On the way he discovers 
the dam and destro^*^ it: the girls beat him. Bbagavan intervenes and tells 
his datightem not to give trouble to hiHnau beings,^ 

Mahapurub is shown living in the Upper A¥orld and cunous about condi- 
tions of life elsewhere. He sends a crow to tour the three Worlds and discover 
where the greatest haiipiness is to be found. The crow repports that it is in 
the ^Eiddle World. The youngest daughter insists on going to see^ so Maha- 
purtib calls a spider and it spin a thread to connect the Upper and the 

Middle Worlds.^ 

In the tales the Supreme Being appears far more accessible than we shnuld 
imagine from a study of the theolqg)-. A hero gpes to Mahapurnb^ palace to 
ask a boon and a magic goat and the seven daughters are given with a father^s 
blessings*® Another hero goes on pilgrimage to Mahaptimb and has all bb 
problems solved.* 

Bara Pm 

Tbe Great God of the Goad* it has always been said, is Bara Deo, Bhera 
Pen, Rii Hhii Ueo. Me a supposed to Uw in the sacred saja tree and to be 
more honoured by the Gond than any other. lu Bastar* however, this deity 
is not spedfllly worshipped by the Muria.^ Among them the name Bara Pea 
Of BndM Dokilra b the name qf a very ancient clan-god. and nowadays, when¬ 
ever the Muriu are at a loss to give a name to a dan-godT they call him Bara 
or Budba Pen, There are indeed a hewildeiing number of Anga, dags and 
Gntol with these names. At Chingnfix there is an Auga who b worshipped 
by the Naitami, Tckami, l^Iaravt, Poyami and Parchapi. He b called Budha 
Dokara. At Khaikagaou there is another Anga with the same niime connected 
with the Uuga^ Kalo^ Halami, Dhurw-a^ Bujt and other dans. At Kursai 
Budha Pen is the god of the Komra and Kaudo dans. At Knkori he b the 
god of the Uikn and Wadde dans; at Metnwand of the Partabi and Op; at 
Lnnjora of the Poyami, 1 have no doubt that there are other shrines in his 
honour in many other villages. 

The extent of the cult of Bara Pen in Bostar might be supposed to mdicate 
hb irqpoTtauoe, but he is not one of those deities who b constantly lemeinbered 
at festivals or fdnernls. I think that hb cult b extensive largely becat^ 
hb name is couvement. Bara Pen, a great g)od, Budha Deo, a venerable god; 
it is an obvious and useful title.^* 

The Earth 

The earth or fr/jjiwt is the ultimate source of life and power who manifesto 
herself in all the othsrr deities. Men are the cbilihen of earth, fed ^d loved 
by her. She is personified in TalJur Muttai who appears frequently in legends 
and songs. She b one of the gods hving in the gbotul to protect the children; 

I Veni^r Elwio, I'dJltr (Bombay, i 944 li PP- 3 *^“^ 

® pa. i^gf. * ilild., p. lo. * ibid., pp. 

* " Aa fojr 05 I have MccrtaiqBdi the itajijafl atirl Marlas dp pot wonlilp Burra 

—W. II Shpobejt itt C^sus 0/ Indii$, Vot I, Part m s. p, 75, Thk iji gn\s^ too fw. 
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she lias a ?p«dal cobceni for the snccess of the crops; atscordiug to some legends^ 
she invented the sagopalm. The Muria oScr satnihcea to her on oU the chief 
occasons of thdr lives. 

Nowadays, however, the Muria have got into a great moddlc about Mother 
Eartli and her associated deities. She ts now often identified with the goddess 
( Danteshwari, the tutelar}’ goddess of Bastar. Tanur Miittai, under Hindu 
influence, turns into Hiati Dw, then she changes her sex hack again to Daotc- 
shwari Mata). She is also often mixed op wHh the Gaon Devi, or any other 
Matal or Ma<di who may be ivoishipped tn the village. It is itnposahle to 
expect any kind of con^tenc>’, for the Muria ate not trained theologians, 
but it is fairly safe to say t^t when the Muria worships cither Gaon Matal. 
Jimtnedarin Matal, Thakurajn, Danteshwari Matal, Maoti or indeed any other 
Matal, he is really thinking of Tahur Muttni or the Earth. In the ptevailipg 
Sbaivute atmosphere of Middle India, all nature deities are inevitably personi¬ 
fied as female. 

The Barth Mother, in whatever form she takes, generally has a special 
shrine in her honour. She may be represented by a wide variety of symbols. 
Her special priest is the Easei-Caita. who makes offeriDgs to her ou ever}- 
occasion afiecting the life or honour of the vilLage, 

The assodation of this goddess with the ghotul is not perhaps very 
but in some places she is betreved to live there with Eadreugal, her ofiiciai 
consort, and with Lingo. There is indeed a story that Tallut Muttoi was 
in love with Lingo and, after murdering one of his'wives, tried vainly to mn 
luiti to heisdf. Before going nut ou any dancing exp^tioa and at th ei r 
return to the viUiigc, the girls and boys make suitable offerings at the shrine 
of the Earth Mother. Thqr remember her also when they go to bant or 
fish, when they make a new drum, when they worship the drums before a 
marriage and when they accompany a corpse to its gmvi!. 

The Earth Mother in the form of Danteshwari Mai or Matal is rapidly growing 
in importance and disUnetion throughout Bastar, In almost every- \iUara 
now there is some sMne or symbol in her honour. Tint airivnl of Her litter 
at a festival is the sigoal for a special demonstration. She exdtcs the same 
vague but patriotic sentiment that the Church of England arouses in 
many EngUsImien. She is a natrona] institutiod, and tho^ few Muria of 
the North can have vLrited her temple at Dantewora, a gc»d many most 
have seen her coming in her panoply and attended by her priest on his dephant 
for thft Dassera festival at J agdalpur. 

To e^hle the t^der to nnderetand the feeling of the Bastar Hindus towards 
this godde^^ I will quote fiom a oonimunic^tiQii to me by the late 

Riii Sahib Nininiaii Singh, Aslant Administrator of thn State* 

Danteshwari is faxuily of the Ruler. She b the 

Adi Sh^H, origin df all creation. She has no beginning or cJid and 
IS not hmited hy space. She is the creative faculty of Brahma. VlltCTi 
the whole creation b annikOated, she remaws la Brahma, as a plant 
remajns ta a. and other cteatictis reappear throtigh her* Thiit 
power is s^’^mbolized as feaiintne rince the generative ftincrioti is a 
woman s attribute. She is all powerful and has a darding beaxrty; 
Her eight bands and the litra on which she rides are symbols of her 
power. She takes shape to rid the world of sinneis and make it Imppy 
for the picas. She appeared when MaMshasur had spread terroT m 
the world and IdlJed him. She showm power, strength and Jiappiness 
on her ^votees* Sacrifices of goats and boBaloes are made m her 
name. The flesh of sacrificed goats h taken by men of the upper and 
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lower castes and tliat of buiialocs ooty by Shodras. Thi^ flesh is of 
special Sanctity 33 through it meti who worship her get power. She is 
the special Goddess of the warring class—the K^atriyas. Being the 
family goddess of the Ruler, ^e is tecognii^ as the mling godd^ by 
all of Hindtis and aboriginals of the St3te4 

" Tk£ Divine RigM of Kings 

Th* KLahiimja is regartied os divine by all the iluiia and Maria of the 
Jagdolptir Tahsil and by some of the northern Mmiau Karh roler appends the 
word Deo to the cud of his name^ the other male members of bis house calling 
themselves Singh, thotagh to distinguish them from otha K^;hatriya the predx 
Lai IS added, as in Lai Kalindm Singh. 

The gadi or throne is held sacred and no one bnt the actual ruler may sit 
upon it. Should finyone: brcflh the rule, he w(^d die. 

The mler has special powers of intercession^ 'His sacrifices, fasts^, and 
oblations during the Dossera and Chaitrai feslivab benefit not only bimself 
but the members of the royal family and the people of the State, AU the 
important deities of the State are brought to Jagd^pur dming Dassera and 
worshipped on behalf of the ruler^ his own worship being confined to the family 
goddess Dnnteshwnui, Mnoli and a few other gods. This worship keeps away 
disease from the people nnd cattle and results In good crops and universal 
happiness, as the deities remiEiiD pleased/ ' 

So strongly do the aboriginsis believe this, that they greatly reseat the 
Moimraja leaving the State even for a short time, ffis absence means a withr 
drawal of divine protectioti from cattle^ crops and people. 

Kodrengat 

Kndriengal Is the oonsort of TaUur Muttoi* as Bimgamm h the ennsort of 
Daoteshwati. A story which I Quote elsewhere^ lin^ him with the forest 
and the ctmsep and he is generally worshipped by the Muria before they set ] 
out on a eertmooial hunt* In some villager, however, Pati Deo takes his place. 

His name occurs from time to time, generally in associatioo with Tallm 
Muttai, in the songs and legends. In the oldest mythology he plays the port 
whidi more modem peo^de ascribe to Mnhadeo. 

With Tallnr Muttai and LingOp he Uves in the ghotul and protects the 
bo>‘S and girK Along with other deities he is worshipped and remembered nt 
festivals and on most of the ma^or occasioxts of Muria life. 

LHdha Deo 

Jaha chulfNi faM thiiha. — Whm there ^ a hearih, there is Dnth^ Deo. 

Dulha Deo is the marriage god and is sup^iosed to preside not only over the 1 
wedding but over the marriage bed. Its happiness and its fertiUt^'. ^ 

Dulha Deo is oot an original Muria god. He is on iimiiigmnt from the 
Central Provinc«p where he receives very much more attention than in Bostar^ 

En Bastar be has a cerhain numnee value as causing trouble during mariiagiSp 
a rather expensive addition to tlie psintheon who must be placated for fear 
that he will moke himself objectionable. Mis ill temper can easily be exphdned 

^ Private cQaiinimiciiticui fretn RaI S&hlb Ktracjoji Stn^li. 

• See page 42. 
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by the tro^c of his origui. According to universal legend lie 

is the ghost of a young Imdegtx^ who, on the way to his wedding, wa$ 
killed either by lightning ^ or by a tiger. Frustrat ed at the moment nf achieving 
happincsSp he lives cm, soured and bitter, to trotible mankind. 

For this reason Dn^ I>eo is regarded os particularly touchy and there are 
many stones about his quick temper and his readiness to take an insult and 
notice a slighL For esample, at ^ilati the Mnria described how he interrupted 
a Rolar mamage at Bara Dongar- A hlnria neighbour had dedicated a pig to 
i-hilba^ On the mnnung of the tnomoge the pig wandered over to the 

Kolar s house and the Kalar exclaimed,' Alas! 3 have seen a pig's face earlv in 
the momiag , When Dn 1 h a Oco in the form of the pig heard this^ be was 
veo- angry and stood snorting with rage in front of the hoiBC* refnsiiig" to allow 
the marriage to proceed. At last the Kalar had to touch the pie*s feet and 
promise a goat Ln hodour of Dulha Deo. 

A practical reason for Dulha Deo's bad ii^uUtion may be the f act that at a 
marriagp e\-cr3-body is very esdted, more or leas drunk, and bitches in the 
pnoceduie and quaiteJs between fclatjoris arc always likely to ocenr. WTicncTOf 
anything goes wrong, the blame is put on the god who must then be properly 
appeased. D ulhn Deo serves a uscfiil purpose as the divine whipping-boy. 


Bhimut Pen 

In many hfuiia villages there is a small shrine of four wooden pillars and 
some cross-poles, but no roof, round one or two stones that may be an^lMog 
from one to three feet high. These represent the deity who is c^cd variously 
Bhimid Pim, Bhima or Bhimseo and his wife Bhimsenin of Gorondi Dokaii 

I think it probable that there was a very ancient aboriginal deity, a tain-god 
called Bhimul. whose cult has been assimilated to that of the mightiest of the 
f PMidava brothers. Bliimseq. The Muria expect both Lingo and Bhlmiil to 
provide them with ram m due seuson. If there is a drought. Bhimid's stone is 
covered with cow-dung with the idea that he wiU qnicklv send rain to wash 
himself clean 3 

But the fifuria BhimtiJ has many other fuiKtions, In eastern Kondagaou 
he ^es the place of Lingo as the founder of the gbotul and it$ protKior! 

' He ts regarded as having a special iDteiest iit dnims and must be worshipped 
when a mandri drum is made and when it is used at a wedding. He and hU 
wife are assorted with stUt-walldog. He appears as the cause of thunder 
and the fertUizer of the crops. 

Bhimul has a sp^^ol fesrival to himself in order to ensure a gpod rainf all 
The villagers bring in Starch a little of whatever seed or vegetable is available 
and throw it over Bhioinl^s stone. The Gaita makes the usual ofFtrines Chelik 
and motiari dance all night.^ 


t '' P- RusMll ami HlTftUJ, op, Cit, Vol. Ill p. ji 
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MURIA REUGIOK 
Th^ Gftjj of the Home 

Among th« Murii, spednUy tliose towiLfi;!^ tbe and rDiiod Koadagaon, 
tbcTc is a definite belief that certain gods are attached to men and women attd 
go about with them sbariog thdr life and helping when help is needed- At 
Kanem the Jfuria said that Doknra Deo lives with men and aids them in 
distress, while Kondi or IrOgar Deo lives with women. At Efengrignra the 
Puiari said that the gods theinselves do not accompany laen everywhere but 
' their shadows come to them on the w^nd ’ edways ready to help in danger. At 
Xaranji the people said that wliatev'er god teoeh%s special bonenir rewords his 
worshippers by living with them hut that Budha DcOp Kondl Deo and Lafar 
Deo, who come with the Raja of Bastar from Warangiai to probKt him, are the 
speciiil gods who go here and there to guard human beings. 

The fact that this belief is mainly confined to the more sophlsticatjed (though 
still tnily Muria) villages near Kondagaon suggests that it is a Hindu importa¬ 
tion nJong tbe main rotid f rom the Control ProviiKes. 

Kondi Deo goes with a girl ^ to her husband's house on the day she is 
mnrned. After the birth of tbe first chtldp any misfortune that comes is 
attributed to thisged %aiid the famfiy has to promise to worship him on couditiDn 
that he troubles them no more. They for a year and then the woman's 
married sisters come to visit hex and subscribe sufficient money to buy a pig- 

On a Saturday the bouse is deaned and the nest morning a choh pattern is 
made in the compound with rice-flour, in the middle of which some rice is 
placed. A small earthen pot is put there and a Icuife. The head of the 
family offers incense and makes the pig eat the rice saymg, "O Koudi Deo* 
protect and preserv'e my family and children. It is for thdr sake that this 
offering is made to you* and we wdll repeat it e^^eTy second year*. UTicn the 
pig has eaten the rice^ the husband of either the eldest or the youngest sister 
kills it. They cook the pig and invite the village elders to the feast. A pit 
is dug inside the bouse into which, when the feast is over, the leaf-plates* the 
pig^s bones and even the water in which the cooking-pots are washed^ must be 
thiowm They then hang the earthen pot and the knife near the Pot of the 
Departei 

TT^e worsliip of Lagar Deo is not unlike that of Nsrayau Deo to whom the 
Laru pig is dedicated in the Centml Provinces,* Lagar Deo is also a special 
god of women aud is indeed often identihed with Kondi Deo. He first lives 
with the mother of a household, but after the marriage of the eldest daughter 
he ^oes with her to her new home. When l»r child is bom be first troubles the 
motber and then goes to each of her married sisters and troubles their female 
children. W^ien they decide to appease him they ask all the female members 
of the family, sisters, sister^s daughters, grand-daugbtets, all of tbem^ and 
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d^icate a pig by castratiag H aad removing a bit of the ear and taiL Ttiej- 
wash its legs and throw rice at it saying, "If yon area tme god, giveiisproejperity, 
keep ns safe and after so many years we will give yon ^ts'. Then the pig is 
set free and aUawed to go where it will The rice which was thrown at it is 
careftilly divided and given to each of the husbands of the woman's younger 
sisters. Th^- are to sow this every ynaf, and at the end of three years to bring 
whatever has been prodooed. The men sow this seed in a spedol patch of 
ground, harvest it and store it separately* repeating the process every year. 
Mlien they am mady they appoint a certain of the family os the 

Xotwar for this special duty and he goes round to the houses of ah thcae 
relations who tliree years before had shared in the oemmony. Once again all 
the female memibers of the ffimil y must come. Every houschDld invited must 
bring a chicken- 

On the appotuted day each of the hnsbauda comes with the rice that he lias 
grown. They dig a pit and brrng the dedicated pig^ After making it eat rice 
M usual, they bent it over the head ivith a rics^bnsker and so kill it. The men 
invited to the feast may eat the pork, but the only women who may do So are 
those who were present at the original cemmouy. Sometimes an interval of 
five years is allowed between the dedication of the pig aad ito sacridoe. 

In $q3iic places the earthen pot with rice, pnfce and a small knife is always 
kept near the House of the Departed to satisfy ]^ondi Ten- 

Ths Dmfftf ilfofiitn 

f Throughout India the vitLagers dread and take cudless trouble to placate the 
Matal or Village Mothcfb.i These dangejons and malignant bein^ are the 
can^ of disease, domestic tragedy and accident. It would be on interesting 
£iib;cct far paycbo-analytic research to discover why the beautiful name 
"ilother' ^uld be given to these bloodthirsty deities. 

But beside the Mothers there are the MaidenSn These too are known in 
other ports of India.® la northern Bostar at least, os we might e:rpect in a 
country populated by charming and graceful motiari, the MaJdeos or Kanyang 
are generaUy regarded os benevolent though, like the motiari, they expect to 
receive proper attentiozi. It ia not, I think, fandfti! to call these the" Divine 
Ifotiari' oud indeed the seven chief Kanyang Sisters have the names Bdcisa, 
DuIom, Alosa, Sullri. Lahari, Jalko and Malko, all d which are the titles of 
motiari. It is said that in the ghoM tlicse titles are apeciaUy treasured and 
fortunate since they are the names of the Kanyang in whose honmir the girls 
dance the Dlwali dances. 

There are Naiads, Kajiyang, Divine MotkrH^tal] them what you will—of thre 
forest and of the water. One Kon^^ng lives in the sago-palm ; another Cashes 
across the sky in the shape of lightning; another ptesidea over the soltdick. In 
all they niirnber seven score. 

^ Let US examine some of them and their character more carefully. Perhaps 
j the moS't important of the Kanyaug is the Yer Kanyang, tlic rather lon^y 
t maiden whn Uves in streams tind rivers. When she hears the miude of the 
dance flaring acro^ at night from the nearest ghotnl, ahe grovr^ very sad aud 
goes to und^iiie motiari living wretched and ashamed because of the menstnial 
crato^on mt is on her. Then the two dance together in the world of dreants 
aU mghL This maiden s honoured by the Mtiria when they go to fish Gifts 
M prot^^ore they begin and if the catch is good they alwa5^ remember 
ter> When Gadm of Chimiyagoon was nearly drowned as a chfld, the Skdha 

1 Bee Cn»kb, op. dt.* VdI I, m. iita 
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dLigno^ed tte reason m the faPnre of the boy's father to sacitEce a pig to the 
Ver Kaiiyang as he had promised to do after a good catch of Bsh. 

A bride going from Amasara to Nayanar to be mninried gave the Water 
Maidens in a river ^e crossed two rtngs: ^ As we give liogs to our motiari she 
gavCp for the AlaJdeus of the Water are also motiaii/ What is called the Neyi 
Mfltir or the first wedding crown, wom when haldl is put on the body of biide 
and biidegTOOin, is thrown into the river after the mairiageF for the Kai]}’^g 
of the water . After the cow'bide for a drmn has been soak^ in water, oderings 
are made to her for fear she has been defiled^ This Kanyang, wImj b called Yer 
Kanyong, Julan Kanyang and sometimes Bbran Kfloyong^ like all such bdngs 
b sometimes tcmchy and may attack men in the form of a crocodile. When thb 
happens, the villagers must give her large ^ft3> a pigp eggs* seven rings of aonra, 
red powder for her forehead and bangles for her wrists. In Matnwal they said 
that when they went to fish they nlwa^^ remembered the Bisnm Kanyang and 
when they got a good catch gave her such feminine finery as they thought she 
wmdd like. Bbran Kanyang is said to give special help to witches. 

Another Kanyang of the water, callc?d Ghat Kanyang, lives in the place 
where people bathe and draw water. When they take an Anga to bathe H at 
its annual f^tival they make ofierings to thb Kanyang sayings' Be with us to 
help us. Here we drink water,, here out ehildreo bathe- Let tiseie be 
no disease, let no witch overlook the water; protect us aud we will worahip you 
eveiy* year*. 

Bafai Kanyang liv^ in ver^' small streams and b offered baugles made of 
wee^ and other gifts to ensure good rain and plenty of water in the rice-field$. 
Chapar KaniiTing, the Maiden nf the salt-tick, lives in the place where cattle go 
to lick the salty earth, and there every year the BhuiU'Gaita goes with the 
villagers to moke the ustial offerings in order to free the cattle from dbease- 
Kanyang of the fields, such as Berba Kanyong, preside over the cpop^^ 
Wlieu the rice b ripening the Muria offer a p% for the vnllage and a chicken for 
each hoose so that the grain may be good, undamaged by wild animals and not 
destroyed by wiiches^ In Gudla people said that there were two Kanyang in 
the fields; one called Wujri b benevoleat and ensures a good crop; the other, 
Bagri Kanyang^ b responsible when the crop faib. In Matawal^ the Malden 
of the field was called Ras Kanyang and at Binjhli. Dhand Kanyang. Here 
they Said that at harv'CSt time the Gaita went to every field with chickens, 
vcTiiiilion and the new rice and offered it to Dhand Kanyang and Dhand Knu. 
Only when thb had been done could they cut the crop. 

tti the forest lives Siikhh Kanyang in her little but. Should a cow wander 
near, Sukhli Kanyang catches it and sucks the mllk- 
The Kanyang of the sago-pal uIk which was originally a feather-tuft m a 
motbri's hair, is described elsewhere J This Mur Kanyang, as she b sometimes 
colle^i, gives juice for three years^ just as a girl can ctijny herself for three years 
protected by Lingo in thegholur. Then she ' mjiTries' and thejuke ceases to 
flow* Tins Kanyang is subject to a mcnstoial period during which no one 
should drink the jiiioe. Regahir affering^ are made to her when a tree is 
tapped far the first rime. 

Local Gods 

In addition to the gods whose cult is mom or less universal tbronghout the 
Muria Cduntiy^, there ate many local gods who have generally emne into being 
as a r^nlt of a dream or some magiemn's dbgnosb of the cause of a calamity. 


^ See p, 55- 
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In Banaopal I saw Miii>a Pen. which is simply a bie cow tail tn whiz-h 
hy malting pflcnnK to 'Hia Dro V Hfllba ncighbotiis 

sii .^“4TiV ?,fe',rS' ””f.“',?' ’'^'" "* “» 

musical instiutneiit She nlm'W 'thr lii * arrow as if it were a 

sbgingallXeS- ^ bow^tmg rai>idly with her fingere. 

s;" r "r ^ 

uiside aat] cover it with a new ^th ^ btmch of floivers 

Id Alor there is a hill calied Pllsi -Rahn Ti™™4 i « t,^ . 

wife ia Linga Sin. had a son pS BabtL^^fL . '^bose 

whi<i he stiU rocks him to and frJ'^n Sor^ LT"® 
ilunn never sleep on cots nor do thew u S- ^J^oo, thcrcfoie, the 
in which they tisualJy ke^ them Otirt. a bamboo baskets 

my pr^nee none may swing or sleep on a cot^^S <L^ *" 

came hom tlie Rarpur District ^ ^3 that once a Bmjhwar 

god is usually suspected visits a place, the hand of some 
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Today when the process of god-making in Bastar has burst all bounds, when 
the clans have been scattered, when ttcw cl a na have ootne into esisteTice and old 
clans divided, there is no longer the neat and tidy arraiigement of former 
days. But there is still a deep attachment to the idea of the dan-territoiy and 
the dan-god. I'-ven^ clan still has its spiritual headquarters, still has the 
dan-god who is r^^flrly worehipped at the great festivals, still malntaios a 
clan-priest (Pen-Dhurwa or Pen-Waddai) to perfonn that worship, and still in 
many cases takes its dead to mingle with the dan-ancestors What has 
happened in modem times is that each elan may have several places whither 
it will gp for warship or for the disposal of its dead, and this has confused the 
picture. But the dan-gods ai:% still of great authority. 

The Anga is in form and character unique among the aboriginal gods of 
India. In form it is an arrangiement of three paraUd poles of saja, ^ bel or ira 
wood, over whicli are tied by sari rope croes-pieces of bamboo or saja. The | 
central pole is the actual god, the two side-poles being simply intended to 
enable his ttvo or four bearers to raise him and cany him about. This central 
pole has a curious head called ftefro which resembte that of a snake or bird. 

At the junctiobs of the logs and cross-bars there are tufts of peacock feathers^ 
Siliiner ornaments, symbols of the sun and moon and sometimes phun rupees, 
are oatled to the efi-^ of tbe poles. Bauds uE silver may bo bamtnered round 
them. Bells are hung round the' neck^ fkimerimes tbe Anga is two-headed: 
husband aud wile live together. The dan-god of the Maravi at Phtmder, who 
is 4^ed Rarati Dokara, has two heads each with a hooded cobra nailed to it. 

So too the Auga at Ehaupuri, Son Kuar, is two-headed. Sometimes the 
Anga's wife is made in the form of a pole and placed upon him. 

The jVnga is kept in s. spedal shrine apart from the other gods and is either 
suspended by ropes froin the roof or placed oo a bamboo support a couple of 
feet abo^-e the ground. V\‘'hen it is token abroad or goes to live for a time in 
someotie^s house, a special stand must be made for it. The Anga usually has a 
jiua or scwil. At Phunder it Ls a piece of iron carefully preserved under the 
sacrificial stone in frout of the shrine. In Semurgaon the soul of Lingo is a 
bit of iron wrapped in a grass bundle and hung above its body. Sometimes 
the Soul goes abroad of its own accord and h.^!S to be replaced with appropriate 
offerings. At Chiuguar, the soul of Son Knar goes to hunt at night attd in tbe 
morning feathem aie found scattered abont his shrine. 

V^lieu in use, the Anga is kept sonietimes very casuoUy. lu Dougngura^ I 
saw one hanging from the roof in a comer of the granary belonging to tbe 
Goita. At Magbcda^ it was lying mookedly tn ^a broken-down hut in the 
Gaita's garden. The tw'o-headed Anga, Son Kuar-Maoli, at Bhonpuii, is kept 
in the Caita's -enclosure in a little shed- At Karauji the Naitami Anga, 
Knar, is kept in the Gaita's house. 

The Anga often has one nr more attendants in the form of wooden homes 
slung from the roof bedde it. These horses are taken out at the clan festivals 
and the mediums dauoc wildly with them. There ate two horecs attending the 
Anga of Lingo at Semurgaon. The shtiues may be adorned with the aknlls of 
animoht kill^ in the latest ceremonial hunt, with decorated poles or sticks used 
by the god at festivobi and with symbols of the god^s children. 

For the Anga is very like a human being. It marries aud has children. 

It has relations both inside and oubjide the clan. Some of the older gods have 
very large families. Lingo Pen’s brothers, nephews and other relntiva are 
enshrined and worshipped all over the north of the State, The process of 

1 Tile LmidVfl Auga of JJn^ts at Seimixgaiqia it nwic ol sa|[i, lor it was thk tree be Icklwd 

hr escaped imhurt irtm Uis gtwt afdm. 
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multiplication k accderated by the Anga'a polygamous habits. The sou d an 
anpa may itself be an Anga, Or it may take the form of a Gutal—a long pole 
with a bunch of peacock feathers at the tcp, or a Lath—a decorated flag attached 
to a bsuxtboo staff- 

The mannfncture of an Aiiga is an elaborate and dangerous bu-siness. It is a 
Dccessaiy one because new gods bom ffum time to tlmc^ and the old gods 
wear out. There h s ftiieral idea that an Anga "dies' mtry three of four 
generations. When this happens rt IfSLVcs its mortal frame and troubles its 
dansmeu until they mate it a new one. Soraetinies it expresses its will by 
burning down its shrine—whcii this happens everything is consumed, but the 
god Itself is unlmrmed. Sometifflcs it attacks the vilkge cattle in th* fora ol a 
tiger. Sometimes it plagues the Gaita with appalling dreams. 

The aetoal making of the god is unnsa.il and interesting; it reve^ the logical 
and straightforward woridug of the iliiria mind. CSnoe it is admitted that tte 
Auga is a sort d perwn with like passions to ourselves^ the rest follows, I will 
give some typical accounts from villages iu the north of the State, 

In Kokofi the dan-priest told me that when an Auga very old ^d 
tired, it ia taken to a river and' cooled' by being thrown into the water. The 
dan-priest prays to the Yer Kanyang/Now it is iii your charge, v-oa must 
care for it^ After a time the old Anga sends a rheum to the priest and the 
villagers decide to make a new one. They have to go to anotl^ priest of 
a dan which stands in a marriageable lelationsbip to the Anga's cku and 
be takes them to a suitable tree. He embraces it^ and tf lib bunds meet 
roQnd the tniak it b a omen, and an engagieinent b celebrated- 
The following year in the month of ^agh they agmn gp to the ^me priest 
who offers rice to the tree and says, * iTow we arc going to take you away . 
Re goes round it with a thread, winding it $even times, aud then cuts it down. 
As be is cuttitig it, he gives the trae licjaoT from time to time * in case it should 
get tiredThey take the wood home, and induce some old man to make the 
Anga, \t1ien it b ready they take it to Hic river and make offings to the 
Yer Ranyiing, Every Angu ham nn umbilical stump with a cord attuned and 
‘ the father^s sister of the dun-priest must cut this cord and throw it into the 
water. Then they batlie the god to purify it after the cutting of the cord. 
At last it is taken to its temple and a young bull is aacrifiiajd. 

Another interesting account comes from Koxentkip where the Anga of Budha 
Dokara and Dokari Deo, tlie clan-gods of the Faitabi and Wadde dans in that 
area, ore mode every few geneiatinns. The preUminaiy rites ane performed 
as elsewhere, but later, just before the vbitmg dan come to fetch the wood 
for their An^, the Gaita the Bhatgaon bhum (whence the wood mast be 
taken) goes to the p^ith by wliich tiiey will come and buries seven eggs at 

inter^-ab along it " , , 

After the visitors have cut and dressed the wood, and ore prepanng to go 
home, they whistle loudly. The Gaita and vflk^rs of Blmtgaon are waitiug 
for tlie »gnal, and at once come out to catch them in a sort of game of hide- 
and-^%ek. The visitors dash for home, but if oric of them is unlucky enough 
to break one of the buried it turns into a tiger which d&troys their 
cattle. 

When the Korenda people get home, they cut Uk tree into two, the upper 
half to be used for Budlm Dokara and the lower for Dokari Deo. A special 
endosuie is mode near the shrine of the now exhausted clan-god, and the 
wood b left tbeic untii someoue comes furward who is willing to nuke the 
Anga- There is no Hinit to the interval; it may last any time from a few 
weeks to several yeai^. When one or two very old men, who are not likdy 
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in any csise to livu kiOjcIi longer, come forward for tiie work, they set them 
to mnJce the frami^. When they are teady they put an egg on each Anga 
and make the old men sit' to hatch them They have to sit there until their 
jiwa (soulsj pass from their ln>dies into the gods* They know when this 
happens b^tise the Anga begin to shake and tremble of their own acoord- 
Direcliy this happens, the members of both dans bring a cow or bull and 
sacrihoe it. The old men chmb down from their perches and the Gaita breaks 
the eggs before the gods. 

Both Aoga now start swinging and are carried on the shouldeis of four 
Siraha-itiediums. After the n^ml dance they are placed in their shrines. 

But the two old men who made them, and whose souls have passed into their 
frames, die within a few days. 

It is ob^dous, therefore, that it is highly dangerous to make an Anga. In 
KoTcnda at the present tune the process of god-making has been delayed, 
although long oveidne^ for there is no old Partabi or Wadde willing to take 
the risk. It is gco^^rally said that such men will die within a year; k they do 
not they are regarded as esceptionally lucky* Hnt then life thereafter is bUnd 
and shAmkeo, miserable to themselves and a heavy charge on their relations, 
Thus in Kabonga, Itlalsai made n new Anga and lived for four year$ before he 
died. But it Is said that for the last three yt^rs of his life; be was a senile and 
helpless hgure, longing for the death that was denied him.^ 

Repairs to the Anga, which are made every twelve or fifteen yeaia, are less 
dangerous, but they too should only be nndertakieii by old men* 

The Anga b»s . various functions- Its primary functioii, uf couise, is that of 
god of the cb-U, keeping its scattered membem together and attracting them to 
its worships It is houonred at the great dan festivals held once a year in the 
pcH-ruwat and it may also be token out to visit the shrines of related dan^esds- 
At a big clanTeatival and at the great MaEidni oommerdsil festiYals at J agdalpur, 
Dantewam, Kondaguon and elsewhere somerimes a dosen or more of these 
Attga may be present. The procedure is generally the some. The Anga is 
woTshipp^ with various it is takeu down to the river and immersed 

in wnter, it is tlien anointed with oil and carried on the shoulders of its beareis; 
it i$' Gserctsed' by dancing and playing with the other gods. At these festivals 
I have often watched the Anga attended by a dozen lesser gods, a crowd of 
drummers and gong'^bcatem and a vast company of bciy$ and giib, men and 
women, going round and round the sacred clearing in procession. This is the 
Pen Raisita or Spout of the Gods, 

Incest within the clan is regarded as spedail3" insulting to the Anga and 
before the guilty am be forgiven offerings must be made to it If they do not 
do this the ofiendera" bodies will swell and their eyes burst They will be 
buried apart fmm t±« other menibcra ol the family or chm, and thdr chJldien 
will be given to the desx>ised Lobar in mairiage; 

As gc^ of the dan the j\nga h specially interested in marriages, and in many 
villages tlie Muria place one of the mnniage crcnvns upon it or in its shrine. 
Often too it & concerned fn death iisremonies. The memorml menhirs of 

^ An erd mpoTt^ by Cuptnki on tht RoiLd r^eia tu ane of their d»tmctiTe: 

la fijiDly belkvcd tke tree under wkkh tb« drily £a placed must die; 
that the wjutrc iji vlildi ii laid must be lidcd up; that tlie priest lu Actvlce cannot 
expect to StdvlTe four yean/— NJ. and VoL if p. 30, When the 

Kiwat F^pujviu erect a niim'* house {dantno}^ an ulil cottpk pmfoiui tbe proper 
ceiemcmk'.^ and die wm alter. ' There secies to be tm uud^nliuiding tluit the endow- 
sueut ol tliC Jipnse wltb itA vnrimui moipciil prupcrttea has o ciup ii me d their vitoliLy.* 
Lvturlimiiiui, TAtf A'i'k^h 0 / £ffx/uA A'uu' Gi«iPi«a (Londou. igz7h Pr 
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members of the Hati should be erected, if possible, in its neighbourhoods At 
Fininder there is n bamboo bundle containing n eartben pot hanging 

above the Angn of the Maravi dan. When any Maravi dies his relatives carry 
his^n'i^ there, open the bamboo bundle and sacriicc a chicken above it* allowing 
the blood to fall into the pot. This means timt the soul of the dead mnn will 
heoeeforth live in the pot hanging above his clan-god. 

Another unportant ftuictioti of the Anga is to serve as a means cd detcctiog 
witches, breach of tribal taboo^ theft or even to discover Ices of property. At 
the end of I940 1 witne^ed an interesting witch-hunt at Falki in the Naravanpnr 
Tahsil, 

Ou 16 Kovembei 1940^ Aitu* the Ynm headman of Falki, bought eight 
annas worth of Court Fee stamps and afilxed them to an appheatioD to the 
Tohsildiix of KondagaoHf complainmg that in his village the animals were 
dying, people were falling sick and crops were failing, and asking for the 
services of the Anga Deo at Bara Dong^ to discover what wheh, magician 
or malignant ghost or deity was responsible. On hta paying five rupees 
into the Treasury the Tahkldar issi^ panratui instructing the priest in 
charge of the god to take it to PaJki (but to no other village) in order to 
discover and thus cure the trouble. 

Dn the iSth, Aitn reached the shriiie at BaraEtongar, and almost unmediately 
the part>' set mt. There was Ifeo Singhs the hereditary Haiba priest of the 
god, four Murta bearers to carry it and a ' Dhurvi'a* priest, a Muria specially 
attached to the god's servite- In two days th^ reached Palkt and camped 
in a little shed of bianchcs outside the village^ plating the god on a rough bed 
of logs and hranches in a separate hut. 

There Deo Bitigh told me about this famous Anga. Ki^ name was 
Narsingnath Deo and he was bom at Amgaon in the Chota Dongor Pargatm. 
His father was ^long Ha}, who now lives at Faralkot, his mother Devni Dokari 
of Antagarh. His younger brother Is the Pat Deo who now lives at Jagdalpttr 
and was taken there in the time of Raja Bhairon Deo to hunt witches. Here, 
of course, Deo Singh was talking in theolc^cal language: actually the Raja' 
hearing of the fame of the Anga in the wi!^, had a Copy made and installed 
in the p^ee at J agdalpur. For some tune the custom was to bring the original 
god from J agdalpur and send the copy to take its place; but in time this custom 
w^ dropped and today the Anga in the palace acta iudependently of ita 
prototype. 

Raja Rbairod Deo, continued my informimt, at one time had both Anga 
at Jabalpur, Tbore was a gient epidemic, and Done of the gods was able to 
bdp, 90 the Raja ordered them all to be thrown into the Indrawati river. But 
only Anga Deo and his young brother Ihit Deo floated oo the surface and 
drifted to the shore. This made them very famous, but the Raja felt that it 
was wrong to keep two such gods m J agdalpur and he sent the Ango Nafsiugiuth 
to Bara Dongar, where he has since lesid^.* 

This Anga is made of be] wood. Every three generations it is lemade. 
It is decorated with a silver snake and a sno and mewn in silver. The old 
wornnant images me thrown into a deep pond at AmBaon- 

Oa the 20th of NoX'ember the witch hunt at Palld began. It was only 
with great difficulty that I was able to be presrat, for the villagers concealed 
both the time and place of the ceremony, and in fact were sending me ofi in the 

t Ftsr another occotuit see W, V, Cnwa'a IntrodutUcm to my Afena Afur^ rfihT 

PP* * f- Acco^hr u> Grigsan'a infoRnation the JoedBlpur nod wm 
C4pkd froon tbe NAnhyanpuT god. r 9 
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oppodte direction. Once 1 had mjid« sm offeifing of silvei to the god, however, 
they became very friendly and 1 was able to witness all that happened. 

Carried by four men^ and accompanied by the village ddcfs/tbe Anga Deo 
was carried from bouse to hmisc mnnd the vQlage. The god stopped before 
each house, and the women had to come out with an offering of a leaf-ctip 
of rice and a copper coin, and walk under tb* god and away the other side. 
If aU was well the Dbnrwa placed a ring of aoma leal on the threshold and a 
bit of iron dag and bamiuered it with an aie. 

But in two houses the Anga scented tremble; he refused to accept the offerings 
of the householderSp swinging round indignantly, then rushing to and fro, 
whirling and tunueg in an alarming manner. He pointed out an old muti and 
wqnmn in one house, and the bonseholdcr in anotlier as specially affected by 
the eviL The priest hastily ponied liquor m front of the god 'for be becomes 
thirsty when there is some mischief in his presence'. 

At last tliey took the Anga back to his hut outside the village and everybody 
sat ro^d to discuss what land happened and to consider what was to be done. 
On this occasion the mediums prodnimed that it was not a magidaii or witeb^ 
but a Dutiibcr of deities a&onted at not receiving sufficicut honour— 
Pendrawnodin, Pardeshm, Koriya Pat, Garba Ran and the local ancestors— 
who were causiug the trouble. That .day and the next day were spent in 
sacrihoe to the An^ and divinations by the ruedimns. On the morning 
of the third day diagnosis having been fully estabhshedj they went to effect 
a cure. 

The bearers earned the Anga to the first house which had been shown as 
'infected*. They stood before the door and a Siraha-inedium sat doun before 
it. The god 'dimbed^ on him and be revealed what things were needed to 
appease the angT>- gods. He made two little images of black wax to represent 
the kus digging-bar of Koriya Pat and the axe ol Pendrawandin. The owner 
of the house brought out a basket of rice and many little leaf-packets of parched 
gram, rice, bnip-black, rice-floor, haldi. The tnediimi danced and postured 
before the god, and the Dburwa took two cbickerrs for the Rnu^ a pig for 
Petidrawandjn, and a goat for Koriya Pat and made them eat a little rice. 

householder present put a rioc-mork on the goat saying,' Whatever evil 
disease, gho^ or g«i is troubling us, take to yourself and cany away'. 

After this the bearers were suddenly impelled to take the Anga out into the 
jungle and we aU followed. The Anga wandered about erratically^ but at 
last come to a halt nt a point where two paths crossed^ before an ant-hill. The 
mcdinrn fell into a trance again and called out instmetious in a high dear voice. 
The Dhurwa demed the ground and made a criss-cross pattern of black and 
wlnte* He placed seven Uttle piles of rice in a row* He made the sacriffcial 
animals eat, and then lolled them^ dropping the blood op every pile of rice. 
With bis knife he made a circle to enclose the god, and nailed a piece cd slag 
into the ground. 

Then the old niau and woman who had been prodoiined as 'infected' 
came to the front and, bolding bunches of cJ^tV grass fthe gross from whidr 
brooms are made] behind them, broke them in tbeir bonds, threw them away 
with n gesture of finality, spat and walked hurriedly home without looking 
round, and by another way. The Anga also was takinn home by another 
route back to its comp. 

I wos not able to see the ceremonies for the purification of the other house. 
The Anga demanded on offering of the fur of a wild squirrel, rind this took 
some ’bme to flud. Two days tater^ however^ the litea were performed and t he 
village W 03 cleared of its supematuiul dongei^. 
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The Bara Dongar party, richer by a few copper coins and a little rice 
rety mod hom^ tlie n^xt day- ^ 

Among the Bas^r gods, these Anga are the most widely regarded by the 

u popidatioiL They are homely and famihar, and dosely related to 

the hie of ewry day. They eonstanUy intervene in human afiaiis. They are 
k^y sensirive to the presence of evil. Their poaition ns gods of the 

them gieat in flnpci ce, for it means they have to do with sutniage and 
death, and ah offences against dan cnstoni and morality. The cult of the 
Mga u thns still very tnacb alive and »nce it has been to the 

Hinduism of the Rnling Chid it is likely to endure. 

But thou^ the future of the Angu cult is asauicd, its origin is obscure. It 
'whose name seems to be connected 
'"fr “f word a(j|n, meaning ’ body ’.i has devdoped out of the 

cult of ^e dead and in particiilar fiom the custom of using the comse carried 
on Its bier as a means of divination. 

Russell and Hiralal give an account of this for the Gond of the Central 
Provinces I luve not myself seen it in Bastor, but 1 am told that there is 
an eMctly similar practice and Grigson has recorded it for the Hill kraria.i 
At a Gond fnn^. says Russel], when the body has been cairied on its hurdle 
to the disposal ground, 'the bearets with the body on their shoulders face 
round to the ™t, and about ten yards iu front of them are placed three saia 
leaves in a line vntb a space of a yard between, the first reorKenting the 
Mpreme bemg, the second disemb^ed spirits, and the third witchcraft, 
Mmetimes a htUc nee is put on the leaves. An aie is struck three times on 
^e jpond, and a villager now cries to the corpse to disclose the of Ms 
^ath. and imni^ately the bearers, imp^ed, as they bdieve, by the dead 
man ca^ the body to one of the leaves. If they halt before tbe first, then 
^dea^ was in the coiu^ of nature; if before tbe second, it arose from the 

gfer of offended ^mts; if before tbe thhd witcbcrcift was the catise. The 

^ anangement of the leaves being changed 

Mch time If witchcraft is indicated as the cause of death, and^^rmed by 
corpse is ashed to point out the sorcerer or witch, and 
the b^y IS cam^ along until it halts before someone in the ernwd, who is at 

of as a witch. Sometimes the corpse may be Girried 
In ^ ^ a witch m mother viUagc to a distance of eight or ten oiils. 

In Mandla in such cases a Gunia or mrordser fonnerlv called on the corpse to 
go forward and ^mt out the witch. The bcaiem then, impelled by the wrnse 

stopped. The ejtoreiser theTagain^adjui^^e 
made a step, and this was repeated again and again until 
^2 All ^ bchohl«s and Se bea«™ 

by the corpse, and the 

episode IS a good illustiatiou of the pomr of suggestion.' ^ 

' cAJ^to w"T *** and Ui< bridy, Yua^i-tu 

I», 551S.'^ '"n^S.Jrrs tt 

the Gcd of Lftve kaown by ibe name of Anaii, and 

Vol. X.p aiJ/’ Aaefeut Anga ^ tbe DiitfWt a) BhagiJpuf-, /asb, 

* Op, eft., p, 2«, 

* Roa^ell md HiraUt, op. dt., Vtil, UJ, p, 5^. 
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The sunOarity between this description and the acccrujat which I have just 
givto of the witch hitnt at Paiid is vefv strikuig. The dead are gcnenilly 
behevcd to communicate their desires to manMiid and to give them iostnictiaii 
about the ordering of Iheii lives. The dead are, of course^ specially connected 
with the clan and its continuity. It is not alfcogethcT impossible that out of 
a cnlt of the Departed, where in fonoer days the bier was used mgte thaii 
at piesent for djvhmtinu and to express the wfl] of the gotis^ there gradtially 
developed the custom of substituting some symbol for the corpse and at last 
the'Anga^ for the bier. 

soggestioD gets some ^nipport from a dreain seen by a Bbon-horn 
Maria convict shortly before the fatal quarrel which led to murder aad his 
imprisomnentr Me dreamt of an Auga* a drtnn ATtd a village^trumpet. The 
An^, he said^ stood for the corpse of the murdered mau being taken out for 
huri^ and the dram and trumpet sugg^ted the funeral. The Anga, he 
admittedp dearly foreshadowed his terrible deed had he only had the wit to 
imderstand it.* 

It is just possible, of course^ that the dan-^od takes its name from the 
land of Anga, a great kingdom—one of the chief sheteen—of andent India, 
which has been identihed with the present district of Bhagalpur and part of 
the Snntal Fargonas.. Its boundaries are uuoertain and may have also included 
the districts of Birbhum, Mtirshidahad and Manbbum.^ At the time of the 
the inhabitants were known as Anga and ^the mntemptuous 
way they were mentioned soggests these were aboriginals A conneiioii 
hetweco the Miiria and Bihar is not impossible and is snggested by many 
crUtund sinularities, but I have not foEuid anything resemhling the Bastar 
clan-god in the ethnographic records of Bihar. 

V. Mctru Teicpt.^ 

Mdn fa pm fwA* ta paihi^r.—//you bduve^ ii i$ a god ; if it is a 

jfow*—Muria saying. 

J. D. Unwin deJliied a temple as a * roofed building ether than a grave- 
hotrse, in which the power in the universe manifests itself and which is spedalLv 
erected and maintained in order that a right relation tiray be preserved witii 
that i^er, the btdldiog being such that a man can stand upright inside 
On this dchnition the Mniia build temples and are id Unwinds ^ ddstic stage' 
of culture—-a stage which, according to Unwin, ts only achieved by those 
peoples which forbid pre-nuptial intercottrse. The Muria provide a striking 
exception to Unwin's general theoiy and throw $ome light upon it. 

In a few Muria village there are no templeo, In Aimer there is nathing 
hilt a few stone seats under sajn trees, where the Village Mother is 
worshipped and the New Eating ceremonies performed. In Rajen the Village 
Mother forbade the ereetJon of any shrines. But in most villages there are 
several buildings that fulfil the above definition of a temple. Sometimes 
these are scattered about the inllage, one put in the jungle, another in $ome- 
otie^s fields a third actually in the conipound of a house. Tn other villages, as 
for example in Bayanar and Adner the shrines are nR together in one spot 
where the divine power manifests itself. In Knhangn, the shrines looked like 
a little village. 

1 See JlfdPTj Mhird^T and Suifidt^ p. nj. 

■ Day, cp. dt, Ji. ^iS. t ibiil,. p. 

* J. 0 . Uawia, Stw amd Culinri (tiCimJoia,, 19^}^ p. i4_ 
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Ths buildings vaiy greatly. Seine ue solid mud houses with strong doors, 
others an: open sheds, a few stand in substantial compounds of their own 

witli piilATs and s^Dg^ before the 
MtoHoe. The faraiture and symbols 
iit^ide vary as greatly. In the solid 
boildlii^ there is generally atimiething 
that might be damaged by cattle or 
blown away in a storm—little brass 
images of horses, elephants and bulls, 
elaborate Utters for Dantesbwari. 
bunches of peacock feathers. Flag? 
and v^ry £Euall imag^ are wappod op 
and put into an earthen hong 
from the roof. The long Gatai poles 
(with a big bunch of peacock feathers 
at the top) are slung from the too£^ 
and the Anga Dcq are bung on ropes 
from the roof or placed resting on 
bainbo<^. Other symbols of the gods 
are chaloSp speaia, aaes, digging tooJs, 
whips of cow-hair, shields. 

In the more open sheds, thesymbola 
of the gods have to be slung high up 
very near the roof. At the foot of the 
oeotr&i pillar there is generaUy a flat 
, j ^^tone which serves as the scat of the 

god, and ^«e are several big stones j^aced together to form a hearth for the 
cooting of the new gram and pulses or sacrifidal animals. The gods ate often 
out of their temples to he worsypped, at least on all major festivals, 
^craineiil^ eoo^g b done inside. So you may often see big wooden 
^ Outode the temple, there may be a swmg with a 

spited seat 00 wl^ the mediums can prophesy; there is often a row of 

a stone seat before it, to which certain visiting gode 
can be tud* and there may be a stone for special oflerings tu the dead 
On the wooden pillars there are often phallic symbols. At Metawand I 
saw an elatwmtely Mi^ed vagina showing the clitoris and labia; there are 
similai camngs at Markabcra and Bayanar. 

iA ^ “r two representative shrines, for this will rive a better 

At Mufkabera is the p^-ra^ar of the 
« a row of menhirs erected for members of 
the clan who has^e died m the neighbourbood. But ..1.. 

artgin^ pe»-ravar of this dan. That is at Kakori, where 
Anga ^pe Harma. has his residence. Many years ago. Bopc rranna nan a 

Bhumiriya; two brotSis of Se Wadder dan 
Sr“1 After a time Bope Harma ordered on^f 

with a tejp'c ^ ^ 

The tmple is built with nine wooden piUara, fiied in place bv the dan- 

Si?A^ ** tottoni of each hde, Bun^ of grass called 

prepared by a Karanga, a dan ak^nuttia to the Wa^S- don* 
mahua flowers and water were offered them and thev were tied to th.* ton J 
^ pJI,m bd.„ th^tebtog. The rod U,™ SSc^! 
made. Every ten years, the pen-r^mar building is renewed. 
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J ost inside the ijate of the endofidie there t& a line of pillars and four stone 
seats. These poles arc for the cpnycnieiioe of such visitiDg deities as are 



Fio-^ living, moiic Ghuiiji^ ol a oEtea placed In 

Mnria fibrinet 
Bnoitih gf' 


represented by poles or dags and can be tied to the pillars; the stones also are 
seats for those gods who have a traditJotial or family right to come to the 
temple. Such are KmtLrtnago Pen, a cousin of Bhtnmriya, an Uilca god from 
Rasabahi; Lath Kuar, Bhiimiiiya^ son, a Wadder god from Tadopal; Inde 
Muitar, a Karanga god of ^uhnar and Son Knar, son of Randa Dokam, a 
Maravi god from Garhbangal. Near the gate of the endosme is another stone 
of sacrifice where black hens are offered to the dead. One of the pOUrs is nsed 
to tie the biiffaJoes and bulls which are to be sacrificed to Bhuminya. 

Entering the temple, we find a dean open shed with broad wooden pillars 
on w hich are carved crude reprcsentatiDns of the sun and the vagina. Here 
too are four 5tone seats. The chief is, of course, for the lord of the temple 
Bhumiriya himself^ The second is for his father Hope Harnia who is bronght 
everj' ten years to sit with his son. The third Is for Dhiirsai Kuar, a son of the 
Pat Deo In Jagdalpur^ who comes at festivals from Timnar^ and the fourth is 
for Lalsai Knar of Metawond^ 

From the roof hangs an earthen pot contaiidug little bells and a bundle of 
peacock feathers. Another pot has in it a piece of doth used a$ a flag at 
festivals. In the roof are tea large wooden spoons, which are used fot the 
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N«¥ Kitiiig qexeifiQiiiles and ceremonially evtry ten yearSp and a large 
gourd kept for poimog water. Piled rotmd of tbe pillars is a heap of 
daiirih g-sticks of dhaman wood called Bhumiriya Kolang; these are kept iu 
the shrine for the Pen Rolang dances and at the end of tinec years are taken 
to the village boundary' and hung up on a tope across the road. There is a 
huntiug-hor^ not a brass on^ but the real horn of a wild hufialq. 

This description is not irrelevaiit to a book on the ghotiil- The spoons and 
gourd are tis^ hy the chdik^ who have the responsibility for cooking at the 
festivals. The dancing-sticks are made by th# and used for their 

ceremonial dances;. The hunting-horn is sounded by chclik to summon the 
people for festnmis. Every \^ting deity meems a corresponding visit froin the 
chelik and mottnii of its village: Markabera is thus in dose touch with several 
villages—Tinmar, Metawand, Eoknri, Xasahiihi, Tsdopal* Garhhangnl and 
Suhnar, The Maiknbera god visits Metawand and Kokorin and possibly other 
villages. The visits of the gods with their attendant chelik and morinri, many 
of them of clans different to the Markahera Wadder clan, pl^y ^ vefv' important 
part in bringiag boys and girls of these '^dllngcs into touch with one another. 

In ^larkabera there was only one temple. In Bayannr there are eight groupKNl 
together round a wooded hill covered with fantastic rocks amid which the little 
shrines are built. A narrow path leads steeply up the hill to the first shrine 
standing up ahniply on a rocky mound of rt$ own. This shrine b the home of 
Fandj iJokai^ Gntel (represented by a pole with a bimch of penco cfc feathers 
at the end} and hb two sous Mundi Koar Guta! and Lalit Kuat GutaL The 
three poles are slang high up beneath the roof, for the shed is an open one. 
At the foot of the centre pill^ of the hut b a stone seat, with gongs and an 
iron lamp. This is a Naitami shrine and there are two stone hearths at either 
end of it, one for the dan-priest of the Naitami and the other for the husbands 
of women in Idietr menstrual periods and women who have very recently given 
birth to a child- On one pillkr b a carvmg of the vagina, on another the sun 
and moon and a crude horse. 

By the little path along the hillside are two sets of pillars with fiat stones in 
front of them to support Fandi Bokara at festivals. A little further on b a 
^nJJ temple for Hiuglajm Dokari. Thb goddess b mpresonted by a closed 
Utter, and there b the usual stone and hearth for her w oiship. 

A little way down the hill b a temple of the Sori dan which houses two 
more Gutal (poles)—Dawdi Dokma LrOl^ Dokara- Going still further 
down the hill we reach a large rock on which b a fourth shriac which b empty 
save for a stone representing Mnudi Kuar; thb is in charge of a Hiodn (KalarJ 
Pujari from Muagwol. 

These little temples on the hilbide were curiously impressive; old gods of 
bill and forest seemed very present there. Down the hill in a shed was a bamboo 
pole and a Bag in an earthen pot represcntiiig Sou Kuar, the son of the Auga. 

at Narayanpim—another Nnitaim shnne. One of the most inter^ting 
things 1 saw on thb visit was in the temple to Son Knar, Here was a very 
small earthy pot tied up in duh grass, in wbidi the of a dead priest was 
dwelling. For a long time even the Pargana Maujhi hesitated to tell me hb 

name, es|^ally in that potentially dangemus spot, but at last 1 it_It was 

Tota Muria^ 

We went on towards a gre^t grove of mango trees tiU we came to n closed 
traple, again of the Naitami, in which was a chaiacterbtic .:\nga Dro, Baiha 
^e mad god, a stone to reprint Baugaram consort of Danteshwari and 
^o Q^er ^oucs for Kotgudin Uatal aud DuJardei Matal. Here we were in s 
denuitdy Hindu atmosphere. There was a large day elephant for Bangaiuiu, 
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and is froDt of tho shrmc a pQie of old d^y dephamts/ bnUs wd horsey. 
And indeed I toM that the Anga used to live up on th* hillside but was 
ofilended by the rough Muiia habits and moved down to the plaiu where he 



would not be o^esded by the sight of his rn'otsLippefs eating Here^ in 

vivid sytubob was the god leading the hiUinen down into the plains, from the 
Open free hut to the entLoseci housc^ to a tefonn of diet and a rhan ^ of 
religioius custom and the use of ephemefal images made by low-oaste Hindu 
artisans. 

There are two other small temples, both open aheds^ to visit; both are 
for the Naitami dam The firEt is for Paknabmidin Matal, who is repreaeoted 
by a big stonCfc and the other for Tailor Muttai, the ViHag?!: Mother^ alw 
represented by a stone. These four temples of the plain are not without thdr 
cbonn; set among great trees they look towards the gritn rodcs of the hUls 
above them. But they have not the hard dear light and freedom of the 
shriocs that brave the rocks and mouutain^ 

VIh Tub Moeia Priesttcood 

Who are the priests that oEEdate at these temples ? In a senise ev«ry Muria 
is a priest; for the head of each famhy tends the dead of tus house and can 
make offerings to his personal gods^ but there are priestly families of greater or 
less influence wliich have perfoimed the worship of the gods for gcneratioiis. 

Notable among these is the priest of the dan-god or Anga, often now called I 
the Pen-Pdjari or Pen-Gaita. In the Chota Dongar and Portabpur are^, he i 
b called the Pen-WaddaL He Is also known os the Bhurwa, which is the 
name of a tribe in the south of the State and possibly has associatiofts with the 
Dhur Gond* This use of a tribal name as a priestly title is paralJeled by the 
use of the word Boiga to denote n village-priest. It su|^e$ts that the Dhiirwa 
tribe like the Baiga is legarded by the people os of great antiqmty^i 

Then there is the priest of the ftAmw or earth. The Kaser-Gaita [knife- | 
priest), also known as the Bhum-Gaita or Mati-Gaita (e^h-priest}, h^ the i 

duty of offering sacrifices to the earth and keeping the village free of dbease, j 

It is he who must go to the fields and dearings when they ore prepared and 
must make offerings at sowing time and hor^'est. 
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There are also in moat villages mt ot more Tajaiij as they are now calkil^ 
who ate the pritsts of the more HindmEed deitJK, stich as Danteshwnri and her 
consort BangaraLtn. Iti most viJla^ there are many niiisor deitii^ and each 
of these may have its special PujarL 

These men do pot form in any sense a special priestly class. Only in very 
rare instances could you recogtiue a Gaita or Ptijad by his beadDg or 
appearance. They are snnple, decent, kindly men who spend most of their 
lives in the field and forest, hut they ^ve he^n choseiip as their parents were 
chosen, to mediate between men and the tmsecn mystenous gods. They are 
invariably^ so far aa 1 knpw» men of good character and never abase their 
position unless the dark fate g! supematurELl power cootes upon them and they 
turn to black magit They often have to disdpline themselves and to exercbe 
a icstraint which b not common among the Mnria. All village priests must 
fast and be chaste on the day and night preceding any major ceremony. In 
some places the period of abstinence may extend to a week. 

In some villages, not all* of the Giota Dongar Fargana the Kaser-Gaita is 
only able to hold his office until he is raarried- He b thus usually a boy at 
about sixteen. He is not allowed to go to the ghotut; he must hs^vc as littk as 
possible to do with women; even a womanb shadow must not fall on his body. 
He should not take tobacco from anyone's hands for fear hb wife might be in 
her period. He should not go to a baraar for fear be unwittingly touch such a 
woman. He must not talk to a man whose wife is menstruating. !□ his owu 
homer Ms cooking-pot is separate from the others. Few bo%^ coold eudunE m 
rigorous a regime for long, and the Gaita Is only made to hold office for three 
years. Then the god reveals in a dream which of the chelik should take his 
place. If the old Gaitn returns to the ghotul before be is meuried, be gives the 
chelik and motiari a feast of pork and lli^uor. 

V/h^ a Gaita dies his successor is not immediatdy appointed. In eastern 
Kondagaon, although the eldest son inherits the Goitaship automatically^ be 
cannot exercbe his functions until he has had a certain recognized and official 
dream appointiog him and authoiinng him to act. In other parts of the State 
a ceremonial hunt is held before the son or brother of the dead Gaita take 
his place. Ln the name of the dead man, the whole v^lUage out to hunt 
and they take the omens from the aJiimals they get. If they kill a hare it 
means that the dead man disapproves of his son or brother and that the 
inheritance must pass out of the family. If they get a male aninial it means 
that the dead Gaita does not want a successor at all. If, however, they shocit 
a female sambhar, dntal or barking-deer, thfii>" accept tlds as meaning that the 
late Gaita's son or brother may be appointed- Should tbe\' fail to get one of 
these animals, they fast the whole day, cook and eat outside their houses in 
the evening and sleep away from their wives and go out daily to hunt tor three 
day^ If within this period they succeed in shooting one or other of the three 
female animals lequir^, the new Gaita begins his duties forth with; otherwise 
they wait for a year and then repeat the test. 

^ Throughout tribal India the inJIucncc of the priest is greatly modified by 
; that of the seer. Often the^ functions are combined in the same person^ and 
his infiuence is thus greatly increoseiL But at every ceremomy* ever}* festival 
[ in all cases of sickness, at the last rites of the dead, the priests have to oonsnit 
the prophets for their iustmetinns. There is not, in fact, anything like n 
definite system of ritual which must alwa}-^ be performed In the same manner. 
Tbere b rather a great repertory of rites and existorus from which many possible 
cotnbinatiDns can be drawn. The prophet or medium of the gods has to explain 
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in eacb case -what kind of worship, what special o€erin6s, what peculiar rites 

will be acceptable to the god- , ^ , , ■ * • 

These mediuiDs arc known in Baatnr by the Holbi word Siraba. A Leski is 
sometimes the Siiaha’s assistant: sometinics the words ate used syttonymously. 
The Sirahn does not offer sacrifice, indeed he is not a priest at all; he is simply 
a medium through whom tlie gods make known tlieir will. He has the power 
of foiling into trance, of dandng ecstatically and of di^osing disca« and 
interpreting the di^e commands while in tJris condition, of these 

mtn may be seen at any of the preat festivols io the State. With tfaeu r 
bail flying wildly about them S3 they sh4ike their beads, with scourges aad 
whips in their hands and their drunken, drugged, besotl^ look, they are a 
distincti\'e feature of everv Muria idigious assembly. Vet. in ordinary Me, 
they are completely normal, sensible, hard-working men and ao one would 
suppose that they were capable of such tcm«kable transformations, _ 

The Gtiuiak who understands or magical chairtis* is simply a m^iooe- 
man He is called in to cure the sick, to recover lost property and to discover 
the culprit when goods or cattle are stolen. The PanjiiraT is a diviiier who 
works by measuring bits of grass which be (questions nntil he^obtains the correct 
answer. Tbe Gunia tends rather to work with a wiunowiiig-fan or a lamp. 
Both use grain for divinatioti, _ 

Another common form of divination in Bastai is by eggs- Among the 
Hill Maria, the Koser-Gaita watches the eggs hatched in his house; if thM 
get addled it moy be a sign that the tillage site should be changed. The 
Maria test the omeos by egg-throwing at the time of break^ stilts-^^ AH the 
Bastar tribes use eggs in wcisbip, and offer them before gumg out to hunt and 
fish,' for they are greatly loved by the gods ... 

Eggs are liked by the gods because' an egg is tike a virgin whom no one has 
touched, or a preguant woman who holds two souls at once'. A curious tale 
explains the origin of poultry, 

There was an entirely dark village twelve ios long. Once the people 
went out with a widow’s son to search for light. They went a long long 
way until they lay down weary to sleep. When they awoke they found 
the sun in the sky. The widow's son declared that he had not slept 
and had seen a onc-lc^ed man put the sun there. The others mn 
i ealqus that he shotdd have seen this sight and killed him. They divided 
the flesh nmoug thcni-selves and gave some to the boy's mother, who 
took it not knowing what it was. She put it aside for him to eat when 
he should return. But next day, early in the morning os the sun came 
into the sky, the boy's flesh turned into a cock and began to crew. 
So when a hen lays an egg it is only a lump of flesh: it is when it heats 
the cock mow that life comes into it, That is why gods and men 
love eggs—for they are a sign of strength and life. 

For this reason, it is said, gods and ^osts are not often reenable for 
addling eggs; this is done by human enemies. If a setting of eggs is thus spout 
by black ma^, it should be lifted up together with its straw and placed on a 
piece uf an earthen pot. It should be taken to a ciossHiuad, where the pnest 
must say,' TAm /Aii, go back to whoever smt you’. He throws away 

the eggs and the party rehirtis home without looldug back, ELsewbere when 


I DlTin^tiiw by eKE-threwina ii itwnded oJ the Khasi.—P. ft T Gwdfia. Tht KHms 
(l,ond(m, 1914), pp. lO ami asSH- In 194^ I Itmnilthe Jiumg oJ Pal I^aia empl^ii^ 
the yirgfn jun &f to teat the oidctu^ hefoM a ftstiT*!, hj tgg-lliroTOig. 

The ux ot tggi in wonhip ^ wldripfend in BAatar and OriiSft. 
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the eggs go badr tbc priest plucks the feutbers of the hen and pnts them 
mth the eggs, Brolceu egg-shells [which ate nsuMlf picseiveTd on bits of stick 
aad kept under the roof) are added and all are token to a croas-foad The 
priest cries,' Thu tku, you wanted to injure my heu. Take this nod go away". 
After this, the hen grows tiew feathers and the not lot fif wUl be 

In the north-west of the State^ the son of the viUagc Gaita ba$ a porition of 
privily in the ghotul and is often appointed its leader, but in the rest of the 
State the boys of the priestly famOiK have no spedal privileges and can dam 
no spedal office; they are trt^ted exactly the same as any other boys. But the 
Gaita^s and Sitaha's sons begtn their training as priests or mediums while they 
are still boys, and many chdik have the power of falling into trance and pro- 
pb^ing. In Masora I saw chelik being taught how to bathe the gods and 
carry them abont. In Koilibem 1 watched the Gaita teaching two ai the chelik 
how to sacrifice chickens and ofier egg-shells to the godft at the end qf the 
Pds Kolang expedition. Paients often take their sons to $pectal festivals so 
that they can leam what to do by imitation. The chelik usually attend 
oeremoiiies as acolytes and piepare the sacrificial food, wash the vessels, and 
moke leady the sacrificial hearth* In this way the future Gnit^ or Pujari 
leams his business. The function of Siraha or Guniais not always hereditary^ 
but boys are chosen and trained when it is found that they are of an nnusuaily 
sensitive temperament. 

VII. %Vht^ and Buck hlAOic 

Hitherto we bav'e been dealing with Muria religion mainly iit its. rdatiem to 
the gods; we must now take a brief glance at iLs prophyk^tc and protective 
measures on behalf of man against hJs natuial and ghratly enemies. Chdik 
and motiaii are protected against black magic by the divine powr of the 
ghotul fence, bnt they are only safe while they are inridc the ghotul. Evil 
powers cannot enter the building, but they camp all rotmdp the Mnria boy 
and girl grow up in an atmosphere of battle in the unseen world. 

Black magic smtered the world through an insufficieiLcy. Bhagayan hod 
seven danghtera He had prepared flour with whkh to create man, but his 
daughters stole and ate a httle from some of the heaps of flour. In these 
there was thus not enough material lor them to become real human bdogs 
and they became magidans and ritches. Because of their lack of flesh and 
blood, they try to steal flesli and drink the blood of mem The warlock and 
witdi are thus sitb-huruan, not fully created. I n the untouched Muria tradition, 
the enemy of mankind is usually a man; belief in female witches and the evil 
eye of womim is generally a later and Hindu accretion to the old beliefs. 

The story comes from Karikhodra. In it we see that the warlock and witch 
a^ sub-humaii, not f^y created. In other stories witchcraft originates in 
disobedience and connib^ismu In Matawal in the Mardapal Forgana we were 
told the following talet 

A Muria and his sister left their parents^ house and went oqt to seek 
for work. After a time they relumed home and wished to make an 
offering to Mother Earth- They went to the shrine uf the goddess and 
the boy said to his saster/MpTiatever yoo do, do not eat any of the flesh 
sacrificed hereThey found that the Gaita bad pat some flesh on a 
saja leaf in the name of the goddess before her Bbrine. As they 
approached a crow flew down, ate some of the flesh and scattered the 
rest. The boy picked it up and pat it bade again on the leaf. Behind 
the shrine a lot ol blood from, offered and sacrificed had 
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collected io a pool The girl was alrmd to eat the flesh In the pteaence 
of her brother but went there secretly and drank the blood. 

When Mother Earth saw all the offerings that had been made, she 
was very pleased with that Murm boy and said, *0 boy, whatoer 
you want ask it of me and I will give it to yon". The boy replied, "I 
want nothing'. Then the goddess said. "From today 1 make you the 
priest of my shrine. But your sister mH be a witch; look at her month*. 
The boy looked and it was red with the blood that ^ had dmuk. 
From that day, owing to the dbobedience of women, there have been 
witches in the world. 

Another stoo' cume$ fxam Kanhargaon: 

Lingo matried Koduijunge and lived with her happily, working in his 
fields But Talktr MuttaJ was jealous, for she dc^ed to nra^ 
Lingo herself and thought how she conld accomplish her desire- 
One day she took Roduijunge into the jungle and made her eat a 
basketful of jamun berries. Then ^e left her there end went to Lu^n 
saytngp' Yonr wife is a witch, come and look at her mouth, she is comtug 
home with her mouth reddened mth the blood of men- When I saw 
hci 1 ran away terrified to teh you*. Presently Kodununge came 
home and when Lingo saw' her mouth reddened with the |amun juice, 
he thought^ ' Yes, indeed, she must be a witchand killed her^ 

Then TaBur Muttai said, * Yon cannot live without a wife, marn* me'* 
But Lingo sat with haugiog bead and would not look at her fact So 
TaJlur iluttai filled with auger went out and cut up l^odurjunge's body. 
She took it tonud the village saying that it was pig's flesh- All the 
pregnant women there at once roast^ a little of the flesh and ate it. 
The others put it m their houses for the mortow's meal. When Lingo 
discovered what had happened^ he went round the village and told 
them to throw the flesh away. Those who threw it away suffered no 
harm, but all who had eaten became witches. 

The methods of the Muria warlock are not unlike those practised elsewhere 
in India and indeed throughout the world. The warlock tnakea a gra^ doll 
to represent his enemy and buriea it W'ith the head of a chick.^ This will 
isoon cause his enemy's burial. To injure cattle, he gets the bene of a cow 
and buries it with a consecrated egg on the threshold of a cow-^hed. A more 
elaborate method is to put the bone, with a hair from the tail, and a little 
cow's blood, into a small earthen pot and bujy it m the path by whkh the 
cattle will go to their gramng-'ground- The magician mins a crop in the same 
way* burying a little rice witli appropriate charms iu the thrashi^-floerf. The 
rice iu a pot can be dumnished by placing an ear of rice beneath it. 

To bum with fire, a warlock picks up a hot coal and a pebble and blows 
them with a charm towards his enemy, or he bums a grass doll. The antidote 
to this b to wai'^ hot cow-dimg ash three times in the air and bide it under a 
tree; as the a^ib cools, so wiki the victim. 

To stop a gjrl having a child, an enemy—it is usually a woman in this case— 
steals a little of the haldi from her body as she kisses her on her wedding day. 
She scratches up ^me of the mud which the bridegroom throws on the girl at 
the end of a marriage ceremony and somehow obtains a scrap of her menstrual 
cloth- She buiies these by a river and her victim wiU be sterile. 

^ This It the int^uaciQ of the Mcient waM, the icuige-iciig^c cnttimon in ah agea and 
^ places. 
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Tbe fw of magic is a prominent cause of the few mitrders comniitted bv 
Muria in tiie last ten years. Manga o! Kodob bdk¥cd that his unde bad 
caused the death of two of his son$ by magic as a sacrifice tn the Vei Kanyeng 
of his tank. One day the suppcised sorcerer said to him, "I ate up your sons 
and now 1 will devour you", whereon >langa Icilled him. At the DiwaJj festival 
in 193S, Bcga killed the Pujari of Rat^nion because he was a sorcerer and did 
not do his worship properly with the rekilt Chat the crops failed. 

In Fadnar (Mardapal Parganii)—a vihage where there is no regular ghi^tul — 
a man called Kaua suspectwl a whole fa^y of practising black magic. His 
accQsatious were so serious that several of them went to live elsewheie. But 
one by one they returned, and by Dasseni of 1959 tliey were all back iu Fadnar* 
One day dmiug the festival Kana. thcrroughly drunk on tioe-beer, texjk the 
opportunity of telling them they were wizards, accused them of reeving them- 
sdves ou the ^Tllagc gods, and thteateoed to turn them out of the viilage- 
Thb drove four men of the suspect family to desperation and they assaulted 
and killed their enemy. 

The methods of blade magic and the attempts to connter it may be studied 
in the interestiug cose of the long struggle for magic supremacy between 
GurgUp the Gaita of Almcr^ and his enemy Singlm The qnarrd st^ed when 
Sioglu, who belonged to the Karanga dan, said to Guigu, who is a Knudo, 
'1 have lived many years in this village. Let me erect kuiukul here and then 
my ancestors wfll live here and help me '. But the Golta pointed out that the 
dan^temtory of the Karanga was at Kokoii and Singlu should have 

his menhirs erected there. ' If you bring your gods and ancestors here* our 
gods wOl be ncgl«rted/ And he refused to give him land. 

Singlu began his campaign by making a kapfid, a magic door, which was 
represented by cutting wood into three pieces and burying them^ The inten- 
tioB of this was that Gnrgu's dour (symbdidng his house) would be broken 
and his family mined. But Gtugu did eounter-magic and survived. 

Then Sioglu cast a spell over Gurgn^s speech. Fre\donsly Gurgu had prided 
himself on belug able to talk fluently in Halbi with visiting oOiciolsH but now 
he found that he could only talk in Gondi. and there was a general bdief that 
as a result he would be depri^Td of bis position os vill^ headman. But 
Gurgn ^ cured* this also and when I saw him was speaking eicdlent Halbi- 
ChattisgaThi, 

Singlu’s next move was to send a white owl every night to the village. This 
bird^ which is a sort of Ondnr Huttai,i is very iU-nmenedh When it crien sofne* 
one is sure to die. The vitlflgcrs. began to faU ill, but Gurgu managed to' cure' 
this also. 1 was not able to get many details about these'cures'; I gathered 
that Gurgu did not perfottn any symbolic acts of s^unpathetic mngic. but rather 
by making generous sacrifices obtained the astikanoe of the local go^ The 
sacrifices, however, included a doU ol dub gross which may have been a means 
of devoting Singln to the ddty. Gurgn abo put nails of iron slag round 
the Tilla|^ bounth^’ to'dose' it against magic, but as SingLu wag nlrciidy 
inside this precaution was not of much value. 

When I visited Aimer, Singlu had rcotudy caused great Consternation by 
ta^g a ham to the village boundary and samficing it to some unknown 
deit>'. Now only the Koser-Gaita may offer such sacrifices and this breach 
of regions etiquette was believed to have offended the gods greatly, for they 
drove away oh wild animals from before the \iUage hunters. This was the 
time of the Marka Wijja Pmidum, before which the chelik go out on a ceremonial 
hunt, on the result of which depends the success or failure of the crops. But 
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MURIA RELIGION 

Singlu brcrught this year on the hoiit. For a whole month the chdik 

were taken by Gntgu to the forest, bat they got aothing. One day they did 
shoot a young sambhar but it ran away to another village with their arrows 
stickiug into it, and another village gol the meat and the nmeii. All round 
other villager were returning triuinphant from their buntSp but on 23 April 
1941 when I was there the jiVSiner boys letnmed yet once again empty-handed 
and Gurgu exclainied with tears in his eyeSp' 1 am defeated*-^ 

Here the magiemn was arting, as it were, at a distance^ There is also 
among the Muria a tradition of t^ Parat Bagh or were^tiger where a man is 
metamorpLoeed into a tiger and attacks his enemy direjotly. He kills bnt 
does not eat him. To become a tiger, a man must go to an ant-hill and cirde 
ronnd it seven times dockwise repeating the necessary charm. It is the 
charm that matterSp and socnewhat naturally I have been unable to get hold 
of it. The man then becomes a tiger, and goes to fciU his enemy. When he 
returns he goes round the ant-hill again, this time anti'Clocikwisej and is irestored 
to his own shape. 

While mngidans are dangerous, but seem to live quite respectably at 
home, the witch is surxotmded in the popular mind with every drciimstance of 
horror and disgust. She goes out naked as a cow’ before her go the moiliiar— 
soothing rharms of love~to lull hei victims asleep; her spittle is Uke fire 
falling to the ground; she drinks the blood of her victimSp vomits it and cooks 
and eats her vomit; she feeds on e^^crement. 

VIU. Thu Ecstatic Thai^cu 

How are these c^ils countered ? We have to remeinher that not all human 
ills are regarded as of supernatural origin; there are many which are' natural' 
and are met by natural remedies. But many other types of disaster are not 
explicable on naturul groundSp and to deal with these the Sirjihn’mEdimn or 
the Gunia-di%'iner is consiilted for a proper diagnosts. Tliis di!.igno^ i$ generally 
obtained in trance. The Simlui by his patient^ some banuDg cools before 
him. coughs and belches, and shakes his head till his whole body is in motion 
with rapid rhythmic movements. These gtudunlly inerrase in violence, the 
hair streams out and is thrown to and fro, saliva trickles from the mouth and 
the tongue protrudes- After a time^ the medinni gjves a loud cry and falls 
forward, pladng the palms of his hands on the burning coals. The smoke 
curls up between his fingers- He then sits back on his beds, and his companion 
asks him questions; it is believed that now the god speaks through his Ups and 
the questioner will bear the truth of his perplexities. 

These mediums also prophesy in a general way at festivals, when they play 
and posture with a complete forgetfulness of the outside world. Some of them 
scourge themselves violently witli Iron chains, others catch hold of the symbol 
of a god and rush violently about with it, others roll in the dust, hurl them¬ 
selves on the ground, sit on the spiked seat ol a swing, turn somersaults, or 
simply jog np and down on their toes for lengthy periods. 

* Tbere irim a sLmiloi war between a ioiccrer and a whole vOla^ wWdi he reduced to 
torepr at Sulon^a in 1938. Sanu ^Uuiia, an ei-cenvlct and a qtiarrebomc, on^ nmn, 
WAS the Pujorl id Bbatti Fen. To qnanel with Sonn mcoat. olsiaat os a matter of roatlse, 
that iojn«aiiD wqidd die in yonr home. From tlda cania a Baiba, loit two d 

tdq $aqs QU oap day ftud lelt the vdla^. Another Halbn, J throe tnembctii ol hia 

family In a yeu. Sana hod a row with, a settlement of Gonda^ Several died; and they 
Alt mlgratodL The Mojia and Hoiba SuhingA tonk the matter to the police and nrged 
that the Anga Bhoald be xnt hoiu J ogd^pur lor theii piolicctfnii. 
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Wtcti tbc^ mediatiis cany a dan-g&d or thft Uttef ol a Matal (VilL^ 
Mother) on tbcir sbooidcfs, they aem to act qiiite iuvoltintaiily and in an 
astonishiiig unison, I have seen four mtn bearing an AogU perform the ino^ 
compbeated evolutions, twisting and turning in every directmri, and all in 



F10> 37. Dtcointcd wooden ' hotPt \ witli hams of the borkine deer, lued f&r ceri.'inonisl dintei 

Ltn^k cf woodm ^ 


unison without a word of command or hint where they are to go n«t It is 
little wonder that the Murk place implicit faith in the movementa of these 
men and accept the diviustioos of the Anga as finaL 
What is the cxplanutipii csf this tnmee? It is well known that in the conditioD 
of "ligature^ as Pratt observes, the 'voluntary control of the cnisi^ h 
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con^di^rably and the Kiisetioiis becDdie v^ry dnU an d dim. The higher 

centres of the brain seers to be partially split off from the isooming sensoty 
currents, os the one hand, mid from the motor centrs, on the other *. ^ At the 
Same tinie„ the mental state becomes more and more simple and the many 
objects of normal eonsdousness gradually tend to give way to a state of 
monoideisnt. These medtunis are undoubtedly out of thdr wits; they can hurl 
themselves about and fall with a force that would injure men in an ordinary 
state of cousdotisnesa.* 

It is interesting to find that in Bastar as elsewhere throughout the world 
this ecstatic condition is associated with the horse. 'It i$ not only in Java 
and writes Beryl de Zoete> "that the hobby-horse is associated with 

trance^ The wonderful Romnaniun Calusari, the little horsemen, the Good 
Faides who dramatically fight the Wicked One in. their ecstatic dance, have 
as one of their prtudpal functions tlic exordstn of evil spirits who bring disease, 
just like the Roeda Repand (rattan bmsosj of Java and the Sangbyang Djaran 
of Bali. And this function is exmdsed throogh nn abnormal state of conscious¬ 
ness which at a certaiq dc^ee of inteosit^^ ■\Y#'CflIl trance^ and in some cases 
through the medium of a wooden or rattan horse, oi merely the head and 
tail of a home united by some kind of rod »* * Perhaps there is no continent 
in which the hobby-horse Is unknoum. In England he seems innocent enough^ 
ombUog along among the mysterious antlered figures ol Abbot's Bcomley, or 
through many a I^rench folk-danoe.’"® 

The horse has long been used in magic- Tadtus and Camden referred to 
augui>" by the horse in the ancient world. It has been said that the Wooden 
of Troy was * an instrument of magic rather than mQitaiy tactics *. * 
Armed horsemen m Arabia in ipo^ recent times are quoted as riding round 
the tent in which a child is to be born and showing clearly by their arms^ 
horses and movements that they are trying to frighten away evd spirits at a 
vitally important time.fi In India the worship of the horse has been recorded 
lor certain aboriginal tribes. For example, Hislop says that throughout the 
Nagpur District at his time (drai rh6o) everyone worshipped Koda Pen, and 
a god named Xola Sur was worshipped with an offering of earthen horses on 
the top of a hill near Great Amh fira ^ The umre-headed goddess, Basaii, 
reprcscjited with a horse^s head or as a wooden borse^ is worshipped by the 
Reots and allied tribes in Onssa.." The Bhil represent their d ea d as riding on 


t J. B. Pratt, TAa CcnKi^fUtlUSs (Now Ygrt, lOlB-h P- 424- 

■ Willi tke Bustar tronco wo may compm Ute 'Jerka' kart bceii described by a 

CQaltinpgTajy in a lortral in Bobtk Capq»l&a Is iSoJh Pgiww uTmJd^suddenly fall tq the 
grotEdd, %nd beceme stmu^ly eotiniliQd with what was called the Jerks; the head uod 
ueekp usd wtoetlmes tlie b«Uy ab»Oj luovldg badrwaids asd forwards with spaiEsodlc 
rtohmee, osd aci rapidly that the plaited huir of r woman's head might be hcoid to crack .. 
Aad then there wu the lEunphii; exerebe hi which several pmoiis be bccu standing 

perfectly erect, and sprmgtng upward without aeemkig to bend a ^ist of their bodiBS4^ 
—N. I. W^te^ Armncan Nigr^ FM-i&nss tHaivard, p. 45, qsotlsg Bl^p 

Cepen. This wanhl be a good dcscriptlmr of the Sliirla tnaaet 

■ W. Sptes imd B, de Zoete, Dtitnc^ and Ptama in Baii (Loodon, 19385. p 78. 

, * J- KUlebt, *%th aad Legend of Troy' hi FiM-Lart, VqL NLVl, p 98. whocLtcs 

L. hlolles la /orAA. d. dditxh. arch- JTiwt,* VoL XlK (19x5], pp. lyaff, as anthoiity fat' the 
oangerDiis and deindoiac asaodaUntis of the karie fa eailv 
» fhid., p. ro^. 

« Hlalop, op. ciL, Fart IV, p. fiL See aiao V Ball, JvngU Zi/* in India (London, iSao), 
P 

BrmU Folk-aMifi', Afffii ifi India, VoL XU. pp. 1750. and £. C. Mitra. 
"On a Csrioua Cult of Otisaa', JASB, VoL XXX, p. 19. 
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horseback; so do the Korku on their carved meEiiorial tatd^tsJ The ^um 
of tea ofler horses of clay or brass (Fig. 24) at their shrinesr Sir Ijfiwis Fermof 



Afier n phf^ograpk Biy G. JF. HaMSdtn 
FIC, iSr Gfiod shfiiic ncBx Nagbir^ Ckonda DiMrkt 


discovered a remarkable iron horse aiitotig clay horses offered to a viHflge god 
on the top of a hill of nmngao^e-are in the Chhindwara Dktdct, which he 
thought might be compared with the horse offered tn the Southeni Indian 
ddty lyenar.® 

One of the oldest of iDdinn sacrificea is the asvamidha, or hoise-sacrifice, 
which has been traced to Scythia. 'There has a]wa^^\ says Peuzer* 'been a 
close connexion betn^n horses and the sea-god, and also ’s^h the situ. The 
latter connexion is due not merely, 1 thinkn to the fact that the horse was the 
^'vehicle^*—of the sun-godp but through its swiftnessp strength and 

octhity, it was itself a symbol of the sun/ Penzer gives an aooount of 5ie rite, 
which included the horse's consecratioa and its release for a year's wandering 
before the actual sacriBce. After its death, the queen lay with the animat so 
that its great powers of fertility might be trunsferred to her.® Fraser describe 
rites for the horse among the Rusatans and Chinese.^ The Greeks sacriffeed 
horses to the sea-god. 

This association of the horse with magic, wor^p and sacrUice provides a 
background to its connexion with divination and ecstatic trance among the 

^ W Kappcxn. “ Mdnamentft td tbc D«ad of tht Ublla nud Other PrimitlTt THbtft 
In Central Indiik'p Anna^t Vot VI Hin' £>■ Goidoap 'Korku 

Mtmoridl Tablets Mait. 1036, Vol. XIX 

■ I*. Fermorr 'An IroM Honse froin the CeniruL ProTinces'* JRASB, Vok U 

pp. 
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Gaio at their great ai^nuai festival of the ingathering of the harvest railed tJie 
WiTtt^aU or Gurewala. At the climax qt the Good-Fardiiaa oeremoaiy of the 
I,rani Kaj in Mandk the 'horses of the god' perform ati ecstatic dance.i 

This custom of making horses to dance with nmy be compared to that of the 
Bnr3rat shamans of (Siberia) who use horse-staves nmde of wood or iron, 

the upper part being bent witii a horse-head carved on it, while the middle 
part of the stick forms the knee-joints of the horse, and the lower end is 
fashioned into a hoof. Bells are tied to the horse^taves and ' to make it Look 
more realistic' miniature stirrups arc added. They represent the horses on 
which the shatnait rides to the Upper and Lower Worlds. In its power of 
inducing trance the horse-stave appears to bo connected with the drum which 
is often co^'ered with hotse-hide.® 

1 have noticed very i^milar enstoms among the Muria. Lingo Fen has two 
horses always kept in his shrine at Senmrgaon. These are decorated roots of 
trees which have been chosen because their shape resembles that of a horse's 
headn At tlie festivals of the ^od, these 'horses'^ are carried about by the 
mediums and are used both for toination and to stimulate trance. Decorated 
stav'^ representing horses are carried by many of the cheUk when they attend 
the dan festivals in the Abuj lunar foot-hills. In one vUlagSp Kanhei, members 
of the Gandu sept liave a special relation with the wooden hoise of Hara Pen. 
At Z^fetawand 1 watched for sev'eral hoars the antics of a medium who was 
carrying on his shoulders the wooden horse of his dan-god and at Bandopal 
a mediujn carrying an imaginary' horse on his shoulder ' ambled^ caraod^^ 
pranced and plunged' for two miles before my slow-moving cor as- we made 
o-tif way into the Jungle for the Marka Pandmn, *The god rides upon him', 
they told me, * and he cannot stop dandng for days at a time.' At a ivcdditig 
'in Malakot, I saw a raedinm riding on a chaiacteristic hobby-horse; and again 
in the Dhiirwa country^ to the souths I saw a man danemg astride a airndlar 
wooden hobby-horse. In both coses the rider wcnltl fall iuto trance if anything 
went wrong with the proceedings and would he able to diagnose the super¬ 
natural cause of the tr-Diible. 

This association of the horse with trance may be due to the dignity and beauty 
of the animal or to its swiftness, or possibly because it is regaled as a fertility 
offerings symbol 

'Three experiences*, says Caropbell, "combine to make the horse a Leading 
guard against the Evil Eye. To horse^wning peoples, his willing stiength, 
intcIHgence, spirit and devotion tmike the horse the guardian of tlie higher or 
sclf^sacrihcing type. Amot^ tribes to whom the horse is straugc, his aa, 
power and lury nmke him a friend requiring and rewarding the process of 
squaring. To all who have dcaUngs with the horse, his nervousness, his 
delicacy, hb Ibbility to strange sweatings and other sadden sicknesses shew 
that the horse is a favourite home for splritdufiuence^'* 

IX. Thiu Qttmil ov Disuasiv 

Where the trouble is sickness, there seems to be what would be regarded 
elsewhere os a dehuite dement of ^suggestion' in the Siroha's treatments 
In December i^o, T was lying very ill in my camp at Metawond. The Fargaua 

^ Cl. tSliaiiLTao Hivcklc. b^uti Kal', Af^ii ph India. Vat XJClV {1944), p. 112. 

> I£. A. CzapUck^, (Ozfcir-d, 1914), p. 3 ^ 4 . AgApiton 4 mLi 

> J, M. Cajmphalli. an. the Spirit Bash of Uclibr and Cmtom'i Tkf indian 

Jtniiquary^ Yol. XXX (19OZ], p. lOO. 
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Maisjhj told vm that ht ko^w of aa e^cpert Simha m tln^ neighbourhoods 
and 1 deiermUtcd to try bis treatment 1 must say that 1 fouad ft 


Ftc> A ti wdcu ^hoTBc'. with horn mndu a( tliK tuiki of the wad boor umil dcMAtci) wiih 
feaUmn ot Uie peACwh Aiid the itkckct-tn.U«d dnmua 
Ltmgtk of tDOod^ sfcffPM j' y 

stwtlUng and emroforting. Tlic Siraha paid thre* ™ite to my tent. He began 
with diagnosis, by iaducing a state of trance wliilc hia aasistant, tlie Manj hi 
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himself, offered incense on a ftfch of red-hot coals. When the god came O'!! 
him, the Siroha fdl forward with his hands on the ffre, then stood up and 
eaine directly to my bed and laid his hands on my head. He bent over me 



Vtc 30. WfKKirTi hrirjK, altetidjiiit oil ttutigo and Hfttuo, a{ tfeu Tati cLan, at thti 
ItiMn-bom Mon i liUHigie of Tlkoii^ 

Un£ih3' 


and blew rice— with which be had filled his mouth—all over my fatre three 
times and made passes o\'er niy body iroiu head to fwt. He clappi^ his hands 
and standing upright pouied rice on my head. 

At the second v\^t he mpeated the process, except that this time he blew 
twice in my ears. The third time, he again w^eot through the same routine, 
but brought a gEidand of dowers which he placed round his neck in the name 
of the Village ^lotbef. He kid previously discovered that the cause of my 
illness was the Rau of MarkaberUp where I had just been in camp, so he now 
brought an egg, a small grass image of mysdf, and a grass bow^and-airow on n 
saja leaf- He waved these over me, aud outside tlie tent offered tliem to the 
Rau* picked thma up and carried them hastily away into the f ungle. As he 
went he picked a bit of chir grasSp broke it and threw^ H away behind him. 

When 1 recovered, as I did after a days> I was told that T had been 
treated in the strictly eouvciiLionnl manner and that no variations bad been 
made for rue becatise 1 was a stranger- The main points of the treatment are 
obvious enough—the blowing away of the evil spidtp the itn±y rice on the 
hcadp the posses down the body to take the LUne^ cut Into the toes and beyoud, 
the oflenng of symbols of the patient and carr^-ing them away. Everythitig was 
ajmetl nt taking sr^nuething away from the ^ick man. At the same time the 
cause of tlie disease, fu tfus a Hill Spirit, bad to be amused with the toyn 
and placated by a ceremonial egp. 

Other methods of diagnosing disease are those common among the aboriginals 
and ei’cn the village Hindus of tlie Central Provinees^^—and no doubt elsewhere* 
r have fully described methods of dlsdnation by the measnring^ck and the 
winnowing^fan in Tfo Batga; the Jfuria have the same technique. 

Divination by rice, by water, and by chickens is, in essence, similar to 
European tahle-turtiing. The Gunia makes a pile of rice in the name of a god, 
tie asks a question and removes u few grains. These he counts—an odd 
number means yes, an even numbcf no. For each question he Iwis to repeat 
the process seven times. Atinither method of augury is to place a small pot of 
water by the sick man's side. The Gunia makes several pilvs of rice, one for 
the side man, one for witchcraft, one for the gods and so mi- He drops a 
groin from the patient pile into the wntCT, and then one from the witch's 
pile. II the witch's grain 'catches' the taan% he declares his disease due to 
witchcraft. If notp he tenioves it and tries with a grain from the god's pile- 
And $0 on. 
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To diviiw by cliidtens, the Guiiii brings a chicken to the pile af rice and 
tnte to make it eal^ iiaking it citiesrions all the time. Tlie point where the 
chicken eats is, of course^ the sinswiU tso tlie questiem. 

In Clatters of great moment and urgency, the Ang^ I>eo from Bara Bongar 
be sent for^ but this b expensive and wastes a lot of time 

When a diagnosis kaa been mitdie* steps must be taken to avert the evil. 
There are many diEerent methods. The mcist commori b the saciihoe of 
nee. apices and smaller offerings. The village may be protected with 
bits of iron sbg tmrniner^ into the doors of houses or remnd the bordem. A 
scapeg^t may be consecrated and driven away into the jungle. If a witch 
Of warlock b discovered* he may be persuaded to undo the damage done. If 
the cause of disaster ts some buried image or bone, it b es^tial that it should 
be found and properly destroyed. Often what is called in Hindi a ikua b 
performed. 

A b a ceremonial act based on the principles of contagious magk. 
It auns at ooncentratmg the disease or dangar in some material object which 
K Ui^ removes beyond the sphere within which a perfU3n can be affected: 
It takes ^ e^il, far example, outside the % 41 lage boundaiy, bevond the 
patient s Muitf. Thus the Gunb may get a flea or a piibic hair from the 
^tient, Mneeutmte the disease io it and cany it away. Or to cure fever the 
Guma ^es one leaf-cup of cold and one of hot water and seven dHerent 

tods ol flowers. He waves these seven times ia front of the patient and throws 
them away, 

A of treatment recorded in Maaora sotuuLi like a combination of 

su^e^on and praj-er. To care s headache on one side of the head, the 
pabent should find & tree with cros^branches. go there on a Sunday, offer rice 
pulse to the and bang his head seven times against it sayinE, 'O 
MnLupiinibp DC tn.y f n^nd today imd diiw away my pain ^ 

Medicinffi may be used, either alone or in aasgdatfoii with magical means. 
Some of the medictnes are probably magical in origin, gaining their power 
tom »tnc fam^ r^mblance to the thing to he cored, such as the preseriiy- 
tion ® tte white milky sap of certain plants to promote lactation, I haw 
recorded the following precriptions; 

For Take the feathers, and in some coses the flesh and bones of 

a spOTow and^er them to whatever Rau or ghost h believed to be causing the 
trouble. At ^e time of an actual seizure, water in which the feathers have 
been dipped should be given to the sufferer. 

For routid-worms. The Lom (rf a bison is scraped with a knife and the 
^apinp put in water which is allowed to stand for a time. When the water 
Kirunk It IS bdieved that the worms are either vomited or thrown out in the 

For The genitalia of a bear are univeisaUy believed to be a 

cure for impotence, and mndu subordinates and others try to obtain these 
from the Mima, who do nnt generally retjuirc them theiasdvcs. Another cure 
IS to di^ the powdered roots of the Uj^di and bkoj-rdt plants in milk anti 
abstain from mtcrconrse for a week. 

« ^ “ “gii of the divine displeasure and 

ad^teiy. It can be cured by the appropriate ceremonies 

thTdiS? Ji''" of a bear is also nsef,,l, if it is found that 

the disease is due to uiituial causes. 

is, ^most uDkuowu among the Muria. They 
sometimes confuse gonorrhoea with the burning urine caused by the beat o^ 
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siimmCT or the work of burftiiig d^ht^ sayirig, 'O tho summer haa brought this 
burning for me ^ They eat onions as a cure. 

For pain in the $t07nach. The root of the arandi shrub, or the small green 
shoots of the bohera tree. 

For wo^ndir The bark ol the mendla tree. 

For rhemnaihm. There are several different remedies: 

(t) Put some leaves of the knmi tree on the affected place and blow the 
pain away. 

(z) Powder the roots of the karanji and sarpho plants. Mix with oil 
and rub it in. 

(3) Touch the painful swelling with a bit of ^sceddron' {btj-hha), or a 
thunderbolt. 

For feoer. The cks^c trcatincnt is with red tmts, which are sprinkled over 
the patient's body—the stings act as a opunter-irtitimt SometxTnes, however, 
the ants are put in a pot of water, the lid is dosed and the water is boiled for 
an hour; Then it is strained out and salt, chilli nnd gtirlic are mixed in it and 
it is grven to the patient to drink. The re^due of red ants is de^edp ground 
up with salt and chilli and made into a chutney and g^ven to the patient with 
lus first fo€>d. 

Another common febrifuge is to pound the leaves of the chiU tree, and make 
a drink by intxing them with salt and chilli in water. 

Red ants are also given as a cure for biliousness. A chutney of red ants, 
haldi and t-hnii is said to act ver^' quickly on the stomadn 

For hesuiaoho, 

(i) Pull each of your toes in turn. When you have found the toe that is 
connected with whatever part of the head is aching, tie it up and 
the pain will cease. 

{2) Grind up the roots of makar and tikur with fresh haldi. Make a hot 
poultice of this and apply it to the head. 

Fcrr diarrhoea. Take seven grains of rice and seven grains of utad pulse and 
the dry leaf of any old bamboo in the house. Grind them up together, boil in 
water, strain and take on an empty stomach. 

for tick. Make an ointment of tbe white underskta of a snake and kaianjl olL 

For yaios. 

[1) Ccflect some birm fruit {myrabolams), dry and grind them to powder. 
Make a paste with a litUe ofl, and apply to the sores. 

(a) Remove the dirt from the patient*$ ovm ears^ mix it in a paste of rice^ 
ffour and apply to the sores. 

For the bite of a mad dog. Get a bit of the flesh of a nmd dog which inm died, 
dry it carefully and store it. When neededn it may be given mixed with gnr 
not less than two years old. 

Several different kinds of medicinal oil are made hy the Muria. For cracked 
feet, and wouuds in the ears of a buliock, they ^struct oil from the dfmman 
anake or the cobm. The fat is removed and melted in a pot and kept carefully 
in a small gourd. For rhenmatisni, oil made from the fatty parts of the tiger^ 
the leopard or the bear is said to be effective. 

X. UxxEiK 

Muria festj^^ ore of several different lands. The great Marhm are^ com¬ 
mercial festivals; in the larger Hiuduked villages the old Pen Kari^ta or' Sport 
□f the Gods' has 1 >ccn turned into a large baiaar, at which the religions element 
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is present bat not abtnided. The Kondagaon iilarbai lasts four or 6v« days, 
but only oo one of these is there wy ^ous spititnal bustness. Then dan- 

gods frem the suiroundlng vttbges 
attend, scores of SUaha fait into 
ecstasy, and a great procession goes 
roniid the booths of the tain In 
the ^Lnrin coiintT^i', simOar Marhtu 
are held Ln Keskah Karayonpur 
and Antagarh^ 

Das^ra is a njitioiiiil festivaJ- If 
the ^loxlmi corresponds to St GU.e& 
Fair or the Lord llnyor^s Frocea- 
sioo, DiL^era ia for the people of 
Bastar tlie Kiiig*s Birthday^ the 
Aldershot Tattoo and Pritnrosc 
Day combined. Pargana headmen 
frerd aH ovm" the State assemble at 
Jagdaipur to pay tribute to the 
Maharaja and attend the Hurla 
Darbp- The ceremonies last o 
fortni^t and the aboriginals piny 
a major part in them; among 
other things they Iddn ap the Maha¬ 
raja and have the right to pull his 
ceremonial car. Central in the 
Dassera ritual is the royal worship 
of l>antesbwari: her priest and 
If tier come all the way from Dante- 
Tvam; and no Gloria who sees the 
regal attention the goddess receives 
J agdalpur but w^ants to intradnee 
her to a ^lirine in his own village^ 
The great Jatia tany be cJassihed 
as tribal festivals. Th^ are the reli¬ 
gions pilgrimages to the shrines of 
j 4- i clan-gods and to notable gods in 

^ehrated temples. They are sometimes i^elcbratcd animally and sometimes 

ajc very great and esdting occasidns; gods ate 
ought by their devotees from surrounding villages; huodicds of chellk and 
mo an come to dance; and scores fif Simha enliven the scene by their antics 
^ clan-god, there is usuiillv a small r>eo-iatm. an 
s^iWy of the ^Tliagm to do iiotiour to the tmsil gods. These are hmaglit 

^. u *!lfi biithed, exercised and worshipped Sucli ccienionies ohen 

occitr shortiy the Wijja Pandntn in April m ^fav. 

outline of the agricultUTfll festivals which, with the 
^ elan^H^. nre the most important events of the year. All 
^ pattern; at nuc the first pulses are eaten at 

millets: ^ a third mtmRoes iSd other fruits.' It 
sufiS^nt, therefore, to desenbe in detail one of these celebrations sad 

tlie ceremonial eatsiig of 
^ ^ Masera on 17 April i w, Th“ 

1 * liwft- 1 missed this at M«isora, arriting Sy 

to see the dielik return with a fine bare slung over a boy’s shc^er. 
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But I was able t5 see it at Mmer a few days later on April. This hunt is 
mainly the business of the ehdik directed by the Kaser-Caitn. hut other and 
more experienced hunters join in, for ^uxes9 In the hunt is the best of omens, 
not only for a plentiful supply of wild fruit but later for a fine harvest, A 
crowd therefore of chdik aud older men Led by the Kaser-Gaita with their 
axes and bows and arrows, some with gourds of gruel to refresh them on the 
way, gathered on the path leading towards the jungle. 

The Gaita laid bis own bow and arrows and axe together with a ebelik's 
bow and airows and axe across the path. He made a small doll out of dub 
grass and a grass bow and arrow and placed these in front. He made three 
piles of earth and on each of these pLiced a ring of aonra leaf and a branch 
of tendu. He made fire with a fire-drill {not a saw) ond lit a little incense 
which he ofiered to Tallur Muttai the Barth Mother, ^lundri Dokari the wife 
of Budba Deo* and the Departed, crying to the earth to give good hunting. 
He wa’v'cd the fire over the arrows, pressed his right hand hard on the ground, 
then carried away the gnm doU and bow and arrow towards the village and 
threw them to the side of the path. At the some time the gbotul Sirdar 
picked up the bows and arrows and axes with a cry of triumph, crossed the 
line and went quickly down the path without looldng back. 

That dny in Abner they got nothing; but the following evening, in 
Baiidopal, the cheHk re turned with a juuglc-fowl and a young cbitnl. As 
they cut the diital up, they removed the tip of the ears, the tongue, the hoofs 
and liver; tbM bits were done up in three leaf-packetg and cooked 
separately. The Kaser-Gaita took these packets and offered them to the local 
gc^: a little was left over and put aide for hinrself. The flesh was cooked 
where ft was cot up—in the fields outside the viUage—and a little wrapped 
lip in leaves was given to every household. 

We now lettim to Masora for the Maxka Fondunn The different clans iu 
this village kept the festival in different places^ each with their owu chm- 
gods; I went with the Foyami people and their Anga Deo to a sacred grove 
near a small stream in the juu^e about a mile from the viUage. Here we 
found the gods—the Anga Deo whose name was Lai Ssi* the GutaJ pole failed 
Lain, and the tall flag-staff and flag of white doth, with sun and moon and 
uiuc Uttle men worked on it in red whidi nepresents Budba Deo^placcd in 
^Kifiition tindtr a saja tree, A brass horse for the Rau was tinder another tree, 
and a brokcti sword and shield for ancestors who had died in battle long ago, 

Not far from the gods the chdik had cleared and cow-dunged a patch of 
ground and were busy cnoldng rice and kosTEU Tliere were baskets of mangos, 
char and kAnunta fruit ready fof tlie pot- In front ai the gods also ‘these 
three sisters^ mango, char and kaxmataLind been placed. 

Presently three uf the elicUk took tbeir budtiug''baiiis and blew them m a 
sign that the proceedings were to start- The meditims obtaincii leave tO 
and the gods were Uikcn up and carried to the ^eam. There the Gaita first 
offered eg^, liquor and aourn rings to the Water Maidens and took the gods 
down into the stream and washed them thoroughly, The Gaitn crossed the 
streiim and offered eggs and riti^ and liquor to the Forest Maidens for the 
safew of the cattle that might graxo there. 

After the bathing the gjo^ were brought back and anointed with m^ua oil. 
Then two of the Siraha-medlums sal in trance before the gods and discussed 
with them in a curiously idtbimte and boroely way what offerings were to be 
made and what the gods wotiltl do in return. The dan-priest took chickeiE 
that were brought for evesy Poyami household and two pigs and persuaded 
them to eat a httic of the rice that w^as piled in small heaps before the gods- 
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As they did so they all yelled at the annuals, ‘ Don't troabki us or vve'U g?ve you 
nothing next tiineV One pig refused to eat—it bad been offered as a fine; 
the donor's wife was a witdb—and this showed the euorniity of the offence 
which it was esipeoted to condone^ But the people did not take it back; 
they cried, 'We offered it wiUlngly, but you refused, yet we give it all the 
same'. One man asked for a son, but thej' shouted to the gods, * JiOj give him 
a daughter ^ 




Fig. 3^. lenUe and laeatli^ of n type uften used m socriice 

After the animals hod been fed, the priest offered three brass riiig^ for three 
mea who had died during the past year, saving' Let them now be mingled with 
the Departed'. Then the a rtimals were kilkd. The priest put kb knife upright 
between the toes of bis right foot, plucked some oif the feathers, cut off the 
head of the chick and sprinkled the blood over the rice and the godSr He 
kiUtd the pigs holding thcin down firmly and sawing off the heads, which 
he placed facing outwards before the line of rice. As the first pig was killed 
the worshipxiers stood with folded htiuda crying. "Let the village folk be 
well; let thro be good crops this year ; let oar aniiuals, cows, pigs, goats 
and hens be well-' As they killed the seexmd pig. they cried, "Thou^ it didn't 
eat^ show whether you accept it or no'. They watched eagerly to see 
bow many times the automatic Rction of the mUSdes would open the mouth 
of the decapitated head. Slowly the mouth opened and shut three times and 
the people were pleased^ for this was a sign that the peunlty pig had been 
acc^ted and all was well. 

Similar offerings were made to all the gods, or at least a little blood was 
sprinkled on themn After a pausCp the priest offered the macigo, char and 
kannata fruits, cutting them in half, and lemoving the stones. 

Kow the women and motiari approached and the Anga went dancing to 
meet them. He stood before tbcim, and they offered him liquor—^Wheo a 
Gondi god drinks e^'en one cup of liquor, he t^ks and dances very well', said 
one of my guides- Then the chelik picked up their big dhol drums and danced 
in a long straight ffnt^ shtifBing to and fro, drumming very vigorously and 
crying loudly os they changed their direction- The women and gir]$ 
danced in a hne^ and all the Siraha-inediums began to throw themsrives about 
and play and ^uce, geuerallj" carrying one of the gods in their hands. A 
Ifoitomi boy had come to the wrong place and he picked op the Gutal Lain 
and wjp dancing with it. But the Poyami people resented this, and took it 
from him with loud ahosep 

The ^mdng, drumming Eind drinkiiig continued till simdowu, when the 
meat with the fruit tmd rice was cooked. Then the people—men and women— 
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sat and ate, and retoraed hotue for an all-night dance by the chelik and 

Qotkti. r !.< u 

Puling a festival the hltiria sing tn a large variety of tunes, ot which 

Waller Kaufniiinn recorded a tniniber of samples: 
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XI. FtfEirsrrNG tht- Vh^uige 

Throughotit the year ceremonies, called in Halbi bohorani, are perfonned to 
pnrify the villages of disease and evil. Old brooms and hazels am collected 
and carried to the vOlage boundary, and a scapegoat may be consecrated and 
sent away into the jiingle. 

Such ceremonies am performed before the Wijja Pntidmn in May. when the 
nearest stream or river first comes down in flood in July or Aognst^ before the 
Puna Pandtim in 5 ?epteniber and before the Jata nr Fupu! Pond uni in January. 
If uEcessary, it may be repeated before the Marka Pandtirm All the year 
round, in fact, these protective ceremonies continue; apparendy they ennnot 
confer pennanent immunity, 

I wfil give a detailed description of one of these puiificatorv^ rite, the Nartate 
Kiyana for the purification and protection nf Pandopal, which I witnessed on 
25 April We were woken at dawti by the blowing of hunting-homs, 

at the sound of which the \dUage assembled. The people went first to the 
shrine of the ViHaRe Mother and offered inevhse there; the mediums took 
Kuari, Marin Dokari and Hoche Muria, each represented In" a bundle of date- 
f>alin leaves, out of tlie shrine. Othe^ carried gourds, anura rings, iron slag, 
parched gram, wheat cakes, egg^. chickens^ the mot of a date-palm, a pig, 
rice and liquon 

A long procession went round tlie Hllagje bonndariis. At everi" point 
where a path w^eat out of the the Gaitn put three bits of iron slag, 

hammered them into the ground^ and touched the place with the palm root. 
This, by a pleasant fiction, represented the sacrifice of a pig. At the four 
points of the compass be offcreil eggs to the Rau or demon of the forestH As 
they went round the boundaries, the mediums caught the gho^ and spirits 
of the surrounding jungle—the Bhut and Mirchtik—on the trees with pahn 
leaves and popped them into n gourd which they then shut with a leaf-cup* 
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At last the party iouiid a suitable ant-hill, and mode sevco piles of rice before 
it, which the Gaita forced the chickens to eat. When thdr eating had signified 
that the god had aj^xepted the offerit^, be killed tlicm. He presented the root 
representiDg a pig, two eggs, punched gram and wheat cakes, and buried the 
gourd foil ^ little demons and the leaves with which they had been caught m 
the hole of the ant'^hiU. This isolated and destroyed the wils threatening the 
village, and closed it vHth a magic wall against hostile sotcerecs. 

Later in the morning a Maria, tatlovaMl by n Mutia^Lohnr carrying a basket^ 
went with his hammegr and fiome iron slag rortnd the village^ He pnt three 
* amis' in every doorway, and each householder gave him two pice worth of 
mahua flowers for his services. 

Such is the Muria method (which has ruany points of lesemhhmce to Balga 
and Pardhan custom) ol dosing the magic boundaries of a village, and 
Tcmming its supernatural dangers. 

XII. The Birth oi^ a Goi> 

On 31 March 1541 there was a very spedaJ occasioii at Adnar village. The 
Pupal Korta Tiiidana as to be celebrated with the delight and pomp which 
this festival always UKcltes. But an even more important event was the 
birtli ol a young god, so young that he had not yet been even named, but 
was now to be Cbdik 

During the whole of 1^40 the people of Adnar had sulered constantly ftoin 
fever and other diseases. WTieii tlie SLraha were constdtedp the Adnar gods 
spoke through tliem saying that a new' god had been bom and was angry that 
he was reedving no worship. Tirey were told to go to Boig^n in the Chota 
Dongor Pargona where they would hear frotn the god Doko Mudiol what they 
must do. TiTie Kaser-Goita and tlie people of Adnar therefore vrent to visit 
the Kaser^Cfaita of Bargaom He htought Doko Mudial out of his shrine, and 
tlie local mediums asked what wus to be done. The god replied that a yoiuiger 
brother of bis own had been bom, the father being Maria Goknta who !iye$ in 
the Abitjhniar, a god of the Kuhrami clno. He said that the people q| Adnar 
tnust make the g^ at once and honour him with a Paroi^|d5fM (name-giving) 
festival. Doko Mndial^ who 1$ an An^, w'oa then cam^ out into the jungle 
On the sbottlders of two mediums and he showcfl ivhcrc the batnboo for nmking 
his younger brother was to be cut The Gaita of Bargaoii offered eggs and 
liquor to the tree and cut it with a single blow of his axe- He handed it over 
to the Gaita of Adimr* who took it home. 

On the morning of the festival day two members of the Niutami cion, which 
stands in the relation to the Kuhrami, tciok the bamboo into the 

jungle near tlie Adnar temples arid made the new god. They ofTered eggs and 
liquor, ^nm some cord on u tokli, and prepared a large hunch of peacock 
feathers witli a Rpccial nrrtuv made of vbi^n iron. There was also a new 
knife of virgin iron provided by the Sluriadjolinr of Rengogondi. Ottiers 
erecteti a pcrlc of saja wrwjfi and placed a flat stone before it in front of the 
new temple—a simple open shed—which had been built for the young 
When ill! was ready the Kascr-tiaita brought the new gt-xi and plnoe<l him 
against tiie in front of his house. 

Adnar is a f>m-rauar ol no fewer than three separate clans, the Naitamiji 
Kuhrnmi and Kawasi. Outside tlK villagCp alxait a quarter of a mile from 
the river, in the forest is a gremp of seven temples, each a thatched open sbedk 
with the usual flat stone, cooking apparatus and tiic god. si nag high against 
the roofp Before each teriiplc were poles or Frames against which the gods 
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c^tild be rested, flat stqnea for sacriflce. In one temple is Visir Mkrk,^ sou 
of Kati Dokad, dau-god ol the Kuhrami; in another h Udmn Kaar, his 
tlan^god of the Naitami \ in a third is Soma DdoiTa, dou-god of the 
Enwasi, and nAomdmir to Vtsir Mark. On this oceasioii there was a fourth 
Anga present, the elder brother of the young Cbclik Sai, Doko Madia], who 
had been hrongkt from Bajgaon. 

In the other temples were long Guta] poles, each with its bundle of feathers 
at the top—Khti Dqkan (Kithrmni), Samrat Bokam (Naitami]^ Desk Matra 
(Naitanu)^ Blmle Doknri (Kawasi). Samrat had his wife with him—^lyadoii 
represented by a very long pole. Outside the group of temples was a separate 
shrine for Budbi Mata! represented by a dos^ litter. Such were the 
and when I arrived on the early morning of 31 March they were hdng bright 
out of thdr temples while chdik gathered with large dhol drums. Visitors 
came from the Chota Dongar* Mardapol and ChaJka parganas, but only the 
Bargaon people brought their gods. A hut of ica^ncs was erected for those 
visitors who did not bdoug to the three dans, and from this hut also the 
husbands of women in their periods and pitgriant women could g^ their food. 
But I was t-dd that the husbands and mothers of newly deliArered babia 
gcA nothing at all before the unibilicol stump had fallen. 

Tlie proceedings opened with some vigorous drumming on the dhol drums, 
and several mediums fell into their customary trance and o^ed the gods for 
permissiou to begin the festival. When the had dedared that cverythiiig 
was in order, the Kaser-Gaita of Adnar, a tall lank)' man wearing a woman's 
oolouied jacket adorned with cowrie sheUs, danced round the temples telling 
evejy god tn get ready. 

Then a long procession started for the river. Each god was taken m the 
shoulders of a member of its own chm and carried through the jup^^ As we 
went, w^e reached a place where a Ran, or demon of the forest, Uv^» and rice 
was offered to him. A little later we came to Bbimnl Pen in the shape of a 
round stone—be was given a brEiss ring; at the river-bank rice was offered to 
the Ycr Ronyang. Then the priests of every dan offered egg-shells and ko&ra 
to the gods, and after that they were thrown into the river for a bath. Th<^ 
were thoroughly washed, and most of their worshippers also took the oppor- 
tuuit)^ of a refreshing plunge. After the gods had bikn earned back dtippiiig 
and bedragi^ed, the)- wore nuointed with sesamum oil {for this was also the Til 
Tindano, the ffrst use of the fresh oil). 

The rest of the day was occupied with three chief nctivitiess The gods 
themselves, borne on the shotildcns of their tnediums^ played and danced before 
their templess The dan-priests, helped by the cbel^, busied themselves in 
cooking a large feast, in which the new oil and pulses were freely used. Women 
gathered and the mntiarf brought piles of leaves and sat in the shade of trees 
making them into plates and cups, Meditiuis stood before their deities asking 
qnestions aud deHveiing oiudr^ to any who came with private troubles. After 
the midday meal which the members, both men aud women, of each clan ate 
separately, the lisiml offeKtigs of cbkkens and pigs were made to the 
different gods. 

At about four o’clock there w.is a coucentxntion of mediums found tbe new 
god Cbclik Sai. and it became known that he hod asked for the sacriBce of a 
young bull (it is only at a funeral that a buUock Is used). A party of mediums 
went for it and it was presently brought in slung to a pole carried by two 
strong chclikr It was laid before Chellk Sai atid blindfolded. Everyone 
gathered round, the motiari specially pushing to the front. The hulTs ribs 
were touched with the end of the god's GuM pole. Then with an aie, the 
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dan-priest of tli« Kuhranii slmdc the throat of the antmal and tilled it with a 
single blow. The Gaita of every god pressed forward with hand^ outstretched, 



FlC. 13.. Daaclng -shield used bj chclit iJic fnrtiTsla *£ tke clsn-gods 


cr^Tiig to the bull to have pity on them and not to be augry^ then dipped 
th^ hands in the blood and carried it to offer to their own deities. The 
dan-priest of the Kuhmmi made an incision in the bull's side and removed 
part of the liver and offered it to Chdik Sai. After this they carried the 
carcass away into the jungle and iml it up. 

For the evening lucM^ the mjcnt was boiled in a score of pots, and rice mixed 
with sesamuifi oil* ujiid pulse uud some green vegetables wns cooked for each 
clan separately by the dan-priests in their respective temples. 

As eveiuug feh, the chdilf and motiari, gorgeous in their festival attire^ 
came from Burgeon inwi Tarngoon, Atuigaon and EsalnsTp Kajen and Kongem, 
from Chaika, Temrugaon and Chiniri. Hach party made a little camp under 
the trees, lit a fire and cooked some food. About ten o^clock they began to 
dance, pargatia by pargaoa, in huge drdes lit by the light of torches. The 
gods were brou^t and placed in the middle of the dancing-fidd. M night 
the boys and girls danced and at dawn the gods awoke and danced and 
postured. About seven o'dock tJie visitors went away and the gods were 
taken home, Chelik Snip who after eiII is a dielik^ danced with the moUari ; 
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its win nt tbe crises of the boll-sacrifice, at the dance of the d™d, the urgent 
and catastrophic nnture of the unseen is cinphasiied and the woisluppefs 

are hushed into dread wid re^'creuce. .. f i * 

Muria lelidon. then, whkh anticipates the vast devdopoj^uts of Hmdiusiu, 
is not unworthy of the great religiom s>’stem which has grown up on the same 
sod and out of the same treditions. Of that it »s ci cooik a sanide 

and childlihc version, yet it does not lack (fignity, power and bcanty, and me 
modern Hindu—if he is wise—wiU treat it wHb the reverence that is alwa>*s 
doe to children's things. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE LEGEND OF LINGO PEN 

I. The SsoLOftn Lp^oo Fes 

I N the wild wooded country at the of the bilk, you go up fmtu Antagarh 

towards Amabeia, is the little village of Semurgaoa, and in the forest that 
surTounds the viHage^ on a dif overlooking a tiny stTeatn^ is the shrine of 
Lingo Pen who was once honoured by the Gond and Patdhiiti aU over the 
Central Provinces. Today, as a living force, bis cult m probably coufined to 
the north of Bastar. and to tho Mlurin, to whom he has given many deities and 
the most cherished of their mstttutions. 

In Semnrgaon, Lingo’s abrine, a substantial thatched bnt, is miniitaiiied 
by the Mnria, but his priest ts a Pardhan—Deo Singh of tbe_:Sorcti Nar^ 
sept—who sings and plays before him on the dbusir-fiddie which is also Lingo's 
dweUlng-plAce. The shrine is not unworthy of this venerable deity, tlie lord 
of all the aboriguml gods of Bastar. Under a spacious roof lies the Anga of 
Lingo suspend^ on a swing and sheltered by a peat screen of peacOCfc'^s 
feathers. At the four tomera of the swing are bunches o-f the same feathers, 
and at the Anga's side is Lingo's ptm or smiL a piece of hon like a ploughshare 
wrapped in grass. Round Lingoes neck is a bdi, Ms son Nettnrgundi, To the 
r^ht is Ms throne, a large cup^haped stone. Above han^ an iron drum and a 
hnntitig'hom- From the roof are suspenckd pots containing Palo, the sacred 
cloth, and Litigp"s two horses, crooked sticks adorned with feathers on which 
the mediums ride in ecstasy before him. 

Every three years there is a great festival at Semnrganti, when Lingo is 
brought out of his shrine and is worshipped with pig?!, goats and bulls. From 
all over the Jhoriafi, Amabera and Ant^rh Parganas and from Spanker State 
come the pilgrims bringing their gods wifii them,' for Lingo is Raja and Bastai 
13 his kingdom/. At Alor also, in a dealing in the heart ol the jungle, is a 
four-fnot piUar of nmhiia wood in hononr of Lingo, and every three years there 
is a festival. Indeed throngbont northern Bastar you may find Lingo''s 
relatives and bear bis legend, a token of tbe strength and distribation of 
hia cult.i 

11. T»u LtNGo Legend in ths Cu^ttral Provivcss 

Later in this chapter I present several versions of the Lingo I<^end os it is 
current among the Muria of Bastar, where its outstanding feature is iU account 
of the founding of the ghotul. But first let us consider ^tne other versioos 
of the story w^ch have been recorded in the Central Prnvinoes. 

The first of these versions was taken down by the Rev Stephen Hislop 
from a 'Pardhan priest of the Goad at Nagpur^ in the Gondi tongue, and was 
later edited, translated and published by Sir Richard Temple^ in 1866.® 
Unfortunately we have no indention of the distribution of the legend, nor 
indeed whether—in the form recorded by Mislop—it was known to any other 

1 Thrtic- b fl siirlnfr la Lb^aJ Pen at Oicrp«] In tbt Dantcwnni TohAil, bat i do net 
kODw vrhctbiiir the 3Uikfia Ikte tdcmtify hJ™ with the T^nso of the n^rtb. 

■ s. Papm rriatin^ $0 iiu Ab&fijpnal Tribes 6 f$lu Cmirai P^uvinca. Edtted by 

R. Temple, ia&6. extracts rroai Temple'a truLilaUQn were repi-<^iu:!ed by nishop 

Eyre Chatterton ia hia ik* Story of Gondwam^ (London, 1916) and many of Temple 'a iiat 4 
oacd wlthoat ocknowledgcmeliL A brief aommary il f;Iven by RiimU oJld Hfrobll, 
■op. cit„ VoL III^ ppi. 47^, 
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than the tiairatot tdmsdf. Temple says that the poem was ‘ for maav genera- 
tiow su^ by the Pardhan priests to drdes of listening Gond': Hns^ more 
^ubously simply saj-s that‘Mr Hislop took down from a Pardhan piiest a 
Gond myth . In form or other, however, the Lingo story seems to 
have fa^ widely dostrihuted, for we meet it iu Betol. Nagpur and in the 
so^h, thou^ probably not in the Eastern SStatcs and districts. 

ThereisIittleliterarj'evideaceGf the distribution of the legend- F.N. Bose 

in an arfdc on 'Chhattisgar: notes on its tribes, sects and castes', says that 
Ungo IS held m great veneration in some parts; but elsewhere the very name 
IS unki^n .1 Dalton says that of the personages mentioned in the Hislop 
legend the Goods whom I have met with know nothing, I have freqncntlv 
questioned thew on the subject, but they nc\'Ei apparently had heard of 
Lmgo and his feats. Some aiuipadii, or four-God Gonds, in Bamra told me 
they lad heard ^ Lmjgo, but he belonged to the Western Gonds'-* Crooke 
rewtds that the Patan of Minapur who attended the Manjlii and Kharwa as 
pnests and bards, worshipped a god Ningo—who is. of oonisc, the same as 
Lmgo.* 

Frotn t^ Dondi-Lohwa Zamindari of the Drug District I have recorded 
^ Lingo the same sort of poritjon enjoyed by many other 

CrQQd deities. The sutetitutiou of ctab lot Luinan is tutcrestiog 

In Dwarka village a Gond prepared a tank. In this tank there 
^ew many lotus flowers. From one of the lotus stalks was horn 
Lingo Pen. He came in a dream to the Gond and said, ‘ Sacrifice to me 
yom son and I will double the wealth von have', The Goad agreed 
and his wealth increased greatly. But when the time came for the 
saenflee the Gond broke his promise, and Lingo Pen was so angry th at nil 
that Gond's wealth and cattle and his wife and children w'ere destroyed 
He himself died and his dan came to an end. 

After a time the vOb^ers also left using the tank and gradually it 
out and appeared as a fidd. Many people wanted to use the 
field, birt riwaya Lingo Pen would appear before them and drive them 
avwiy. If you will give me a man in sacrifice’, be said, ’ you may plough 
my Otiierwise you must go away/ 

Tbea oae day a G<md bamed R£lip:d caino from adfither villaiK and 
took bis plotigb to tbe field and began to plough it. As be was doing 
so. Lingo Pen appeared and said.' Who are you ? WJiv are vou drivioe 
a pkingh into my head?’ The Goad fell at his feet and ^d, *I am 
a poor man; spore uie'.^ Lmgo Pen said. 'You must give me two-feet 
w^hip . The Gond said, 'You have asked for two feet in worship: I 
jrtl wonship you with tea feet I will offer it to you on the day the 
blocks finish thrashing the grain that grows in tius field'. Then said 
Libgo Pen. ' Very well, when you reap the rice, make twimty small 
piles of the sheaves and as many piles of sheaves there are so many 

will be the cartloads of grain tliat yon will get’. 

So when the Gond reaped his crop he made twenty piles of sheaves 
and prepared a thfasbi^-floor. He invited his Caste-fellows and made 
i^dy the saenfioe to Lingo Pen- He caught a crab in the stream .ind 
OTOu^t it to thft tiun^bing-fioof and called on Iriugo Pen with fire 
and incense. The god came and said. ‘ What is tbb ? * ‘ You asked for 
two f€et in sacrifice and I premised yoti tqn. Here is the tcii4eet 

I I pSV p. aSi, 

DEJtqfp, op. edt, p. 182. I ^4 Qwmu, VoL I p, 66 
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omture*' WTaen Lin^. Pea saw tite crab be was pleased and no Longer 
asked for hwq. Now we aLway^ give Lingo Pen a crab wbatevcr else 
we may also be offering him. 

Lq the Oundbi tract of Ibe same district, so Mss 1>* Bbagwat infomis me^ 
Hnlki songs are addressed to Longo and be is described as the patron of dance 
and music^ in Bastar. 

Jobar phar O LingD I 

The miadd-lyt^ gives out its tune; 

^int It says. 

On his waist Lingo wears brass beils; 

There are anklets on Iii$ feet; 

At bis bps there is a Ante i 
From his ears too there burst 
Notes of music i 
They come from every ssde-*- 

In the Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindari, however, the Good seem to identify 
Lii^o with Bhimsen or BhimuL Here he is a Rain God, The Good make a 
shrine of four pillars round a stone, and w^ben the rain fails they take it as a 
sign that Lingo b displeased and go to the place dandng aud singing. 

I am inlormed by C von FtlTer-HnUncndorf that among the Gotid of 
AdiLabad District (Hyderabad) the Itero Pahindi Kupar Lingal* bgttres mainly 
as the bbcrator of the Good gods. He divides the Gond into dans and 
establishes their great god, the Persa Pern But the tale of bk 'temptation" 
does not seem to be known. He is. hov.t\'^* a patron of music as disewhere. 
He used to play eighteen tunes on bis guitar: it b the be^^nty of hk playing 
that awakes the imprisoned Gond gods and revives them with newr bfe and 
hope. Later he saves hh own life by bis art, and introduces music and daodng 
to the world.* 

In Kewa State, about twelve miles from Amarkantak, on the banks of the 
Narbada^ is a b^uttful mountain named Lingo, froni whose for^t-coveted 
slopes comes at times the sound of ghostly music. The story current among 
the Fardhon and Gond of this region b tlmt the mountain is named after Ral 
Liuga, son of the Raja of Deogarh, founder of the Dhurwa dan. 

Once Bhimsen went to Anuukuntakp canying a load of roots^ which 
bung from hb pole in two fish-haskets. One was a mohm and the other 
a iAif/t-baskeh On the way, the pole broke and the two baskets of 
toots fdl down and tuinedi into hills, which were then called Hobra 
Dnngar and Dbuti IDongor. 

About thb time, Rai Liuga, who bad quarreUed with bis brothers in 
Deogarh, camped at Mohm Dongar willi his soldiers. He Uked the 
place so much that be decided to build bb palace tbciej and from that 
time the bill was known as Rai Linga Dongar, A short while after¬ 
wards Bara Deo also come to live with Rai Linga. 

One day the Pujari of tlie Kbajarwariha Dburw^a dan set out with the 
other villagers to Rai Linga Dongar to mingle their dead with Bam 
Deo. They made offerings of ricffp chickens and goata^ and danced to 

' PrEvatt conininnkaUon iiotn Ulsi* D. 

» PakMi the wme oL m qtmib witb d red l^ovrer: kmpar h "the worn on 

one sidif of the ht4id*; the name may meiiii ‘Piu Uowct-faom Lineal with hit. Lair-Jcuot to 

* Private >ecRnnimicKti€m from C- vw PDrer-Halintiidoff. 
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tbe beatiiig of the drums. As they were letoming home^ the Pujari 
suddenly remembered that he had left behind his sacriddol knife. He 
turned hack and as he entered the sbriue saw all the gods partaking of 
the offerings they had made. The gods were angry that a human 
being had seen them feasting and decided that the ^jari should not 
return to his village lest he should tdl others what he had seen. Hardly 
had the Pujaii gone inside the shrine than the door shut behind hhn 
and he was unable to get out. At the same mcmexit, the villagers 
who were still on their way home tnmed into stone with thdr horses 
and possessions and these can be seen to this day. The shrine in which 
the Pujari was shut also turned into stone wi^ the pasiring of years- 
After this disaster, the vfiljagers no longer made saerihees <m the top of 
thehilL 

Half-way up the hill can be scea two spears and a few cow-bells^ 
These belong to Rai binga and the villagers make offerings to them 
in time of sickness. To this day, the approach of disease or danger is 
heralded by gnnffre frotn the top d the hilh which can be dislinctly 
beard. 

In Huddatola there is a sacred bathing-place known as Deodhar, 
In former days the Pnjari bathed here and dived underground to Bnd a 
siari plant growing there. He used to pluck some leaver and offer 
them tq Bara E>eo. The Pujari was able to do this then because the 
god possessed him, but today although people bathe on tbe very spot, 
they cannot reach the siari plant, for they are not helped by the gpd. 

(Dnce a man was relie^dng himsdl dose to the Deodhar, Annoyed at 
this, Rei Linga threw a spear at him but it missed and struck a ffat 
stone. Some people from Ramnagai took this spear to their village, 
htit on the way they died. The mark on the rock made by Rai Linga's 
spear can be seen to this day. 

Another >Tg,i> dlii story connects Lingo with LnniJhig a traditional home of 
the Muria. 

Lingo Deo was bom in Lanlhi Garb. There was a Dhurwa Raja. 
He was very poor. One day Lingo Deo gave him a dream, ^ I am going 
to take birth in a bamboo clump. Vou worship me and I will make you 
wealthy \ The Raja woke up and went to ffnd the bamboo dump. 
There he found Lingo with hh head protruding out of the bambm 
and be offered him fc^-sacriffee The Raja took Lingo Deo home with 
him and the god stayed with him. After this the Raja grew wealthier 
every day. 

Then one day said Lingo Deo, ' Come with me and 1 will take you on 
toiiT and then bring you home again ^ As they went they came to 
Lingo HiU in Rewa State and there they made a palace for the gocL 
Lingo had a son who had married someone in Snrgnia. Ltugp had 
invited all the gods except Kukra Pat, The marriage party wont on 
its way. Lingo Deo made ten days and nights as if they were a single 
night. ^ In one night it mnst all be done and no cue should know of It.^ 

As the marriage part)^ was returning home, Kiikra Pat heard of it 
and felt annoyed that all the gods had been invited and only he had 
been left out, WTien tlie marriage party' reached Lingo Hill, Kukra 
Pat called' Kukra-koOp kuk^a-koo^ Whm they heard that nqisep some 
of the gods turned into stone^ some into wood, some into earth; tlieh 
drums and horses also turned into stone and wood and earth. Some 
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of the gods had gone into the paLajce* and had taken the lUja% batde- 
aifi with them. Dhturwa Raja went in to gel his axe and the doors 
sbnt upon him, and he never got oat agaid- 

The Khuttifl Koad fl ana henorforth going to spdl Kond b^teed of Khcnid, 
Khand, Kandh or Kondh) of Orma, who ate not after ail very distant gec^phi- 
cally from the Muria, have a ddty Langa PionUr who founded their tribe and 
gave them their chief institutioiB inchiding the village donmtory. At 
Susabata, I recorded a song, much of which might have been chanted in 
Bastar. 

We will fflng a song of Linga HnniL 
Linga Pimm made the world* 

Linga Pimm made the people, 

Linga Pimm made the Kui, 

Ltnga Pinnu made the Pano, 

Linga Pinna made the sahibs* 

Ltnga Pinnu made the sambhaxi 
Linga Pinnu made the barking-deer^ 

Linga Pinnu made the cows, 

Onga Pinnu made the rootSr 
Linga Pinnu taught te how to sing. 

langn Pinnu showed us how to beat the [small drum], 

Linga Piium showed tB how to beat the tisna (tig drum], 

Linga Pinnu showed m how to blow the fn^kori, 

Linga Pinnu taught ns to cut guriy& on the hillside, 

Linga Pimm tau^t nS how to plant roots and ptdses- 

Linga Pimm taught the mnnarried boj-s to sleep in the dkangra-ilUy 

Linga Pimm taught them how to dance and sing. 

Linga Pimm showed us bow to do the Meiiah sacrifice. 

Linga Pimm was born from the ground 
From the ground between Gmnma and Katan|a; 

H* lived tdl be was old- 
He taught us Everything and died. 

When he married be had children; 

We nre all his offspring, 

Linga Pinnu divided ns by castes and dans. 

Then we Klni said to one another^ 

‘ How shah we eat? How shall we live?' 

Linga Pinnu took us to the jungle; 

He taught us bow to cut and bum. 

For OUT crops he gave us seed. 

We must not, of course, be taken in by names* Since Lingo or Ling^ 
simply means the phallus and ought thus be given as a name to any ^ 
the Shaivito type, its use does not necessarily imply a connearion with w 
Muria Lingo. But legends to the north, b the Central Provinces, are probably 
of the same faniily* 

in. HjSLoy's VmmoN of the Lf^enh 

Unfortunately Hislop's version was cotisiderably bowdlerired by Sir EichaM 
Temple, assisted by the Keverflid Baba Pandurang of the Free Church of 
Scotland ilission, who was Mr Hislop’s native assistant, and his cDrapauioa m 
several tours* and who frequently was employed by Mi HMop in obtaining 
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infonnation'.* All such passages as were * redradaat, frivolouSp improper or 
ol^ectionable' were cot out ood 'the original whole thus pared down to about 
one half'* But Temple's translation is delightful and to read it b to obtain 
a fairly good picture of the Good as seen through the stq>eiior eyes of a 
Hjndtdzed Pardhau who was weU acquainted with &e advaiu^ culture of the 
capital of the proviuce. It wotild be truer to aay that it was a Hindu myth 
ab^t the Goodp or perhaps oven n Hindu mi^dnai^- tract aiming at spreading 
the Shaivite faiths rather than a genniae element of Gond mythologj'. 

The ljugo of fte legend, as Temple admits, is not r Gond. but" appears 
thioughoiit in the character of a de^'^out Hindu He wears a dhoti round 
the loins down to the heels (but the Gond has It tied above the knees)p he 
keeps a knot of hirir on bis head, a diam ond on the navd, and on his forehead 
a $acied mark Although in front' he looks foppish like a yoimg man. ffom 
behind he looks like a devout Brahmin'.^ He conquers the gods by fasring 
and penance. His practice of celibacy is ti'picaJly Brahmin. 

Hislop*s legend contains many other Hindu feattuc$. Russell points out 
that the * Hindu who dearly composed Mir Hislop's version wished to intro¬ 
duce the god Siva as a principal actor' and he therefore removed the site of 
the cave in which the Gond were imprisoued to the Himalayas. The scornful 
references to the bad smell and omnivororis habits of the Good are typical 
of the Hindu attitude to the aboriginals even today, hfany small points—the 
preference of sons to daughters {not characteristic of the Cond)^ the intro- 
dnedoa of Hindu demons like Bssinosur and a version of the bird GamdD, 
the wofship of Hanuman at the end of a wedding—indicate the Hindu 
standpoint of the author. 

At the same time, even Hislop''s stoi^' contains many very primitive dements, 
and the main outline of the life of Lingo appears to be ^ genuinely Gond 
origin. Dalton goes too for in sayiog tlmt the legend 'cannot he regarded as 
embodying any true Gondi traditimial lore'.^ After an account of the creation, 
the epic describes how' from the womb of Earvati eighteen thrushkig-doors of 
Brahmin gods and twelve thrashing-flooTs of Gond gods were bom. The 
Gond were ^disorderly behaved' and a 'smell w^os spread over the jungle'^ 
^^ahftdeOp in order to get rid of them, colled them to a meeting. He made a 
squirrel and let it loose in their midst They chased it, and the squirrel led 
them on into a large cav^e in which Mohadeo shut them op. Only four escaped; 
they fled to KachBcopa Lohegarh, or the Iron Cave In the Red Hill, and Hved 
there. But Farvati desired the restoration of her Gond, and fasted for siic 
mouths until Bhagavau promised that the^' should be gt\^n back, and caused 
Lingo to be bom for that purposed 

1 tlkbp. op. rit. Part ttl, p. I. » Sbld-. f, I, * Itid . p. 12. 

* Ibid,, p. 2 jr * DiiltcD, op, rtt., p. iSi. 

* On the lliMfntloti oC the Coad from th* cave wherein they wej* impriuntfl 4 there la a 

curious note in NJ. Noifis- eiM Vnl. II p. i:o$r 'According to tlie Gond 

legend, Xoingo was the leader who liberated tfac drrt men of the nation from a cave hi 
Kachl Kopa T^Jiagad or ''Hie Ittm Volky fti the Red IllTlThe esact poaUlou of the 
vnJley la not itatcd, but ft would seejn to haTn been Muicwhcn: In the nimaloya MountaiiiA 
04 Mount Beratagfrl £a tucatidiied- Mahatleva la iald to have qloocd the inouth of the 
cave with a large lEouc t6 cttbitw high. Ungo removEN^ the itone and "airtMn cforc^ of 
Gond*" came out of the cave. No mciiulng fcsema to be attached to the naniG Lingo, but 
In Condi mean* '' a wolf and in Makrattl tmga (In whfeh case the story toav be 

totcmiitio). Tbia la a sltoJliLr le^^d to that of the Mogbala wbeme anccstoEii were con^od 
hi the IroB^bomid valley of I rgnene Kon, from whciwe they were delivered by Sutlccliino 
or the'' Dun wolf Accordhia to AbiUghiUl Kium, the aneestoxsof the Turk* weie tihemted 
mm the bntL-bomid valley of Ifgana Kon by Bcrtcxena. Evtty year tlw Rhim of the 
Turks went to wiiEtce In the rave nf hh oncefttoti at JMount Etkimcli Rthi. Spe:jikfiig of 
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There win a tree; , o u n 

It was bt nwtrttntn g. Tben said Bbagavan, One ef its Boweira shaU 

conceive, ^ » , j ,-i. t 

By God’s doing) clouds end winds were loosed^ A cloud like a fan arose. 

thunder roared and lightning dashed; 

The dower buret, clouds opened and darkness feU; the day was bid... 

In the morning, when doads resounded with thunder the flower opened 
And hnret, and Lingo was bom, and he sprang and fdl into a heap of 

Th?TF tte clouds cltared^ Ouiid at the dawn Lingo began t 4 cry,. - 
It was noon^ and wind bleWp when Lingo began to groWr 

He dtiiekly grew up: 'he was a perfect luuit: water may be staiu^, but be 
had no stain whatever'. But be was lonely. He climbed a uecdl^^bke hill 
and from afar he saw the four Gond on the Red Hill. He met them and 
became their little brother. He asked them to g?et him an amm^ without a 
Ever. Tbej* went for a long hunt, but could not &ud what '^hey wantecL 
Lingo then taught his brothere to cut down trees and make a fieJd. Their 
hands quickly blistered and they threw down theiT hatchets. But 
hour Lingo made a large clearing. The black sod appeared and he sowed 

rioe and fenced it. . ^ ^ t ^x. a 

There f oMows a beaittifnl account of the ram3, idle growing of the nee and 
coming of n herd of nilgsii deer to eat it- Lingo a nd h is brothers hunt 
the deer and iclll all save one old bull and a li^e doe. When th^ WMt to 
cook the meat, the brothers try to moke fire with their fliats^^ but fail: Lmgn 
then has an encounter with the giant named Rikad Gawadi^ in whose fidd 
fire is found. Lingo makes a guitar to charm the giant: 

He saw in front three gourds. 

Then be saw a bamboo stickp which be took up. 

When the river was flooded, ^ j 

It washed away a gemtd tree, and its seed fdl, and torn stem produced 

bottle gourds. ^ j, i 

He inserted a bamboo stick in the holkiw of the gourd and made a 

guitar. 

He plucked two hairs from his head, and strung iL 

He held a bow, and fixed eleven keys to that one stick and played on it. 

It is mterestjug to find that in Nagputp aa in Bastar today, Liugo was 
regarded as a great muridau. He played so beautifully that the giant and 
his wife began to dance. 

Lingo took the guitar in his hand. l. j 

And hdd it; he gaw a stroke, and it sounded wdi; from it lae drew 

one hundi^ tunes. 

It sounded well, as if be was riugiug with his voice. 

Trees and hills were sflent at its sound. 

The old giant beam the music and 533-5, " Whrace has a creature come here 
today to sing like the maiiia bird ?' And be begins to danofe 


the andetit Cttiw:, Stmlio Ktimifca tbit ^omqbds whom theynevet^iA s yfetiKdinto 
a dlitrkt oJ ' \ The ntaontohi ia held rmettd uid if thds 

KcHiftiOTiW-— Vol. IX. p- 148, quoting pe Hcrhlot: 

Orifmtak, Voi VI. p. GtbW, chipiei ^3 : 

Vot IV, p. 337 -' 
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SoRietiiDes sitting and sometimes standing, jeunping ud rotling be tiegnn 
to donee. 

The muste sdunded as the day downed. His old wonmn came oot in 
the moritiiig^ and began to look outr 
The old woman i^ed her husband to her. 

With stretched liands and lifted feet, and %«ith hb neck bent down, he 
danced. 

Thus he danced. The old wonmn looked towards her husband, and 
said,. My old mao, niy hnsbaod. 

Surely that music is veiy^ mdodious. I will dancCp said the old wonian. 
Ha\'ing made the fold of her dress loose, she qui<ddy began to dance 
near the hedge. 

Lingo said in his mind^ 1 am a dev'Ont Lingop Ood*s servant am , + 
Water may fjossess a stain, but I have none. I am Lingo. I will 
make the old man and woman 
To dance the Gond dancep 

He calls on a number of Goud gods^ and makes friends with the giant. 
He iii\dtes him to a great feast of venison. The giant offers his seven daughters 
to Lingo in marriage. Lingo dedaies that he himself will not maxryp and 
gives the girls to his brothro* two apiece to the three dder and one to the 
fourth, At first they art suspidous, knowing that Lingo* as the yotmgest 
brother, will have access to all the girls But Lingo saj-s—io & passage which, 
as I win show lateT, is of the greatest importance to an understanding of 
the poom— 

If you marry them they will serve me. 

They wiU be my sisttrsdndaw. You art older, and 1 am younger. 

They can give me water and breads and spread a bed for me; 

I will sleep on it. They can give me a batb^ my dothes they wiD wash. 
They will be my sistejsdn-law, ^d like my mothers they shall be. 

So said Lingo. Lingo said they will be my mothers, the suspicion 

of the four vani^ied^ 

The marriage is celebrated in the house of the bridegrooins—a characteristic 
Good touch. After the marriagy, the elder brothers go out to get meat and 
frmt. sajHng that Lingo should sit lo a swing and be entertained by the seven 
wiv«, *He thought of our goedp not of his own, so we will reckon him as 
our father/ But after the brothers have gone to the forest. 

The sever] sisters said within theni.sdv^. Hear O sisters. This Lingo 
Is ouj husband's younger brother, and we are his sisters-ia-bw; we are 
at liberty to laugh with him; 

We can pull him by the ^dp and wtr can make him to speak with ujl 
Lingo does not laugh with us; he neither speaks nor looks towards ns; 
he has dosed his eyes; 

But he shall laugh, and we will play with Iuhl So ^yingp 
Some held his handp and some hts feet and pulled him, but Lingo moved 
not his eyes; 

He did not speak or laugh with them. 

Then LidgD said to them. Hear, 0 sisters. You ha« held my hands 
And feet, and pulled tbeini but remember you arc my sisters. 

Yon ime tny niotheis; why do you deal so with me ? lam God's servant 
1 don't care though my life be sacrificed, but I will nnat speak with ynin 
nor look at you, uor laugh with yon. So said Lii«n. 
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In spite of these protests, however, the sisters persist m their attempts at 
sedaction, until Lingo beats them soundly with a rice^pestJe. They flee 
before him, 'like bellowing cows'. Lingo goes back to sleep^ The women 
lie down in their houses. When the brotieis return, the women accuse 
Lingo of having shamed them. The brothers are very angry and say. 

We told Lingo at the 

That there were seven sistei^^ and that he might choose one from amongst 
them, 

And that we would marry the rest. But he said, 

The>' are my slaters, they me my mothers. 

Thus said that siuueTp wicked and ill-conducted, that Lhigo- 

The brothers then decide to kill Lingo. They entice him into the foi^ 
with the stor)* of a great ommal which had pot them to Sight and which 
only he could day, and there they kill him. They pluck out his eyes. 

One said. Let us play at marbles. 

They took out both the eyes, and said, O seven sisters! You also jmo 
in play. 

They brought the eyes, and placed one on the east side, and the other 
on the westi 

And the brethren, sttbg dose, held the marbles between the joints of 
their fingers. 

They began to play at marbles with the two eyes; and their game lasted 
an hour . 

But this is not the end. Bbagavan sends the bird Kagesur to find Lingo's 
body and Kurtao Sabol sprinklte nectar npon it and lestoires him to life. 
Lingo then sets ont to find the imprisoned Gond; he endiues penance for 
twelve months till the golden seat of Mabadeo begins to shake. Mahadeo 
agrees to release the Gondp but Narayan interposes with a typical folk-tale 
test ' Lingo must bring him the young of the black Bindo bird. Lingo 
performs this ta^ successfully and cm his return releases the Gcmd, divides 
them into clans and teaches them the ntnal of marriage, 

Such is,, in brief outlinei the earliest recorded version of this great legend. 
A little after the publication of the Hislop papefs, the otherwise eotkely 
admirable Captain Forsyth was mhitakei] enough to turn it into the metre 
of Hiawatha.^ From this version we must be content to glean a few rich ears 
of poetry: 

And onr lingo redivivus 

Wnndefed on until the night fell. 

Screamed the panther in the forest, 

Growled the bw upon the mountain. 

And our Lingo then bethought him 

Of their cannibal propeustties. . . . 

His buUdog fierce Bosmosur. . . ^ 

t J. Fcmyth^ Tkt Highiamds p/ CtiUriU tmdia fLondos. 1S71). pp. iBafl. Fetsyth 
Eudf that "tht: pnjgroiwiiip^ of thp 'Hlmlu fiaint I4xigo' bears a 'BtUffoiai teacmblaiicc Ln 

nmny Twpecta to 5ie Jegjpstl oi HUntitba, the propbrt of the Red Indimti*. he 
ajjdft, ' Ihir tjoble aaTEh^ of North Atuerka is a vtty liiffereni dioifteter from the poor 
Hjawiilil CLeud, of Ccabiil Imila: and not eyea the ol a Loogfellow or & Feeimore 

Cooper cDtild thronr a \^a\n qf letttiiiictit oirer th-e latter and hls atintmiadinigs 
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Mulmdeo 

Came and saw that bed nf prickles 
OUT Lingo lay tinmoving. 

Asked hirn what the little game was, 

Russell, who quotes from both Hislop and Forsyth, says that 'cer tain 
variations from another form of the legend obtained in Bastar are indnded' ^ 
In his pages. But there is no Indication of tbia, and indeed the only part 
of Rush's account whkh is not ob%dously derived from Hislop or Forsyth 
is a short passage on page 6i of his third volume * taken from a slightly dMcrent 
local version' which describes the uttiversally-known story of the crossing 
of a river, whereby tortoise and crocodile totems are derived, and a brief 
reference to Lingo dividing the Gond into clans and teaching them about 
marriage^ 

The Betox. Version 

We must now turn to a comparatively modem veraon of the Lingo story, 
recorded by C- Trench In Betulr^ There is, again^ no indication where 
the story was recorded or from whom, thoiigh special reference is made to 
Tahaldos, petition-writer of Bctnl, and Facial Kotwar of Lapajhiri, the 
writer's two munshis. Petitioa-writcis are, of cotnse, famous throughout 
India as anthons of fiction. Trench's version is undoubtedly a more authentic 
Good product than Kislop's and is nearer to the Bastar l^nd, though 
it too has many Hindu dements. The picture of Rai Linga in heaven and 
his incaniation is typically Kiudit A Raja gp^ to the Gang^ to bathe. 
Rd Linga^s brother go to hunt in the forest oE Biudraban, and catch fish in 
the Gang^ and Jamnn. The death ceremony is Hindu, so is the cru^om of 
building an elaborate tomb. At the end of the story Rai Linga ascends to 
heaven like Tukajam or any other Hindu saint. Moreover, as I shall $how 
latcit the character of Rai iJnga is as typically HtabmaniciU as Hislop's 
Lingo. 

Trench's story opei^ in heaven. Rai linga dewnds and entcfs into Talko 
the queen. In due time he bursts out from the croum of her head. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the king who bad gone to the Ganges " with his pots and pans to bale 
out pools of fish* h drowned that very day and the queen, regarding Rai 
Lingu ns a cume, sends two maidens to.bury him in the forest. But they take 
pity on him* and leave him under a banyan tree. Thence he is cirried off by 
Rani Gidal, queen of the vultures, who droj^ him into the lap of Queen Barren* 
consort of King Sterile. The boy soon grows up and, like the hrao of many 
other Gond folk-tabs, takra a bow and arrow and wnudeis away to the palace 
of hi.s real mother. Queen Talko accepts the boy as her avm and make him 
her 'throne-seated kiiig‘ above the heads of her dx elder sons. 

'fhe elder brothers are nntnraliy anno^^ed at this and they take the voung 
king out to catch fish in the Ganges and Jamna, where they trv tn fcaJ liim. 
But Rai Liu^ escapes and follows Ms brothers home. Then the brothers 
go out on a six months' trading venture taidiig five or fifty bullocks loaded 
with pearls and jewels. They say to the boy, ' Von look after your sii sisters- 
iu-law well. Let them uot joke or talk with anyone. We are going to trade 
Rai Linga was a lad of twelve years, ' He spola? not a word to his skteis- 
iri-1aw% nor did he joke with them. He would play and talk with the village 

t Utu^U and Hlrakl. op. cli,, VoL III, p. 4 ^. t p. 

* Trench, op, elt,, Vol. IT, pp. toff. 
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maidens/ The sis wives tised to look out from thdf fort and say*" See, girls* 
how he jests and talks with the \TlIage inaidtna* but not a word to os!' When 
the boy came honits they used to feed him atid spread his bed. But he took 
no notice of them and at dawn he would return to play with the village maidens v 
At last the six sistera dedded that each of them should spend one night with 
the boy, "The first nighty the eldest forced him to lie down with her^ but 
Rai Lmga, went to sleep and slept all night through^ He never moved^ or 
touched^ Of laid a finger cm her. , . . He never spoke a single wicked word 
with the \'iUage nmidens also/ Each sister tried in turn to seduce the boy* bnt 
to no avail; then they took him to kill green parrots in the forest, and there 
stripped him naked, but he did nothing. 'Rai Unga put on his dhoti and 
went to the village and began to play with the village maidens.^ 

At last, in d^air. the six sisters shut theuiselves up with a tame cat and the 
cat in a rage scratcied and bit them^ \Vhen the brothers retnroed home 
they found their wives down with fevH’ and accusing Rai I#mgn of having 
dishonoured them. 'Rai Linga was playing with the village prl®. bnt they 
sebed hint and brought him from there, and put hiin into an iron grain-bin, 
and outside the village prepared a great furnace of wood, and brought the 
iron gtain-bin to the furnace, and pnt it inside it^ and ^ fire to the furnace^ 
Rai Linga was burnt to death/ 

Three days later^ the elder hmthers decide to take 'this stud-buir from 
the fite mid perfomi hia funeral rites. But when they go to remove him* 
Rai Linga b olive. He $ay3* *If 1 had committed a sin, I should have been 
burnt I committed no sin\ Hearing this, the brothers repent and say, 
*Rai Lingo is innocent. The guilty ones are the women*, liey briiig Rai 
Linga wi5i great houom, but they tie bars to the women's legs, yoke bullocks 
to them, and drive them tonnd the village till thej" die. For this Rai Linga 
reproves theiSp and for a time they all live without wives. 

We then get an echo of Hislop's stor^': Rai Linga goes to the forest and 
kills many stags, but there is no fire to cook the feast. He sets out to find 
fire, and obtains it ftoin an old woman who has seven daughters. The girls 
go with him to the place where the stags hnd fallen, and they cook and eat 
their filL Rai Linga teUs the grrls to take away the meat that is left, hut 
they protest that Siey are unable to ca^ it. So he s^ds a brother with 
each girl to help her. By a trick be brings the girls to his own bouse and 
there he mturies them to his brothers. One girl is left and the brothers say, 
' Won't you raarry her ?' But Rai Linga say^. ' Let her go whm her vocation 
calls her iam mw.wI lagm agg^t I am a holy smut, I may not 

stay". So he embraced them all. and vanbbed, and departed to his own 
Ag^dip, and his six brothers reigned as kings iu Siugardip. 

In both the Nagpur and Betul versions there are many parallels to the 
Raster story whidi also has various (but fewer) Hindu elements. Every¬ 
where the ^max of the story is the conflict between the dder brothers and 
the younger. Everywhere Lingo is represented as the founder of the Gond 
tribe and giving it diaracteiistiG Institutions. The other legends make no 
mentiod of the ghotnj which is so protninent in the Ba^tar version, but it is 
noticeable that in the Nagpur stoiy Lingo ia a great umrici^m, and in the 
Bctul ^oiy Rai Linga b always playing with the village maidens: riuce he 
is only a lad of twelve years he sounds very like a chelik pla 5 dog with the 
motiari. They are not, however, described aa motiari, but as ritiyang. 


^ Sdmar, h Tlbida e^pmafon. 
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V. INTKBTOBTATIONS 


Unfortiiuately both \^rsioiis of the legend have been romanticiixd in a 
manner hardly tnic to the facts. Bishop Eyre Chattefton say^ that " there 
h a deeper side to the story of Lingo, which no one inteiested in '‘things of 
the sotil'' can fail to appreciate. The story mtdtes the Donds to think that 
they owed their simple dvilkatioR to a Iwing of a higher order than them¬ 
selves. . . The story*, too, claims for the '^emandpatar" a wonderfully noble 
character. Lingo was a perfect man^ watier may be staJnecL but no staid 
had Lingo/' ^ His rejectioa of temptation, his freedom from m^ce and giiOef 
his readiacss to forgive his murderenj, to forget their ingratittidc arid injuries, 
and to complete his mission of the rescue of the Gond race, remind one 
strangely of Hjm who came not to be ministered nnto^ but to minister, and to 
give ^s life a ransom For raaoy.' ^ more properly^ compares Lingo 

to Hiawatha, though he too suggests that "to some an even more starUing 
parallelism may suggest itselfTrench claims that “the Rai Linga leg^d 
presents astonishing parallels to the Gospel narrative. Rai Unga may not 
ioapprupciately be styled the Gond Redeernei. The legend lecords his in- 
camatiDn, his purity oi heart, his tnmptaJioR^ his death at the of unjust 
accusers, his resurrection after three days, his discovery gf fire, and his final 
ascension into heaven. In Dr Hislop^S version there is glyi a dose parallel 
to the descent into Hades, for Rai Lii^ga is represented as releasing the Goods 
from an underground cavm* where they had been confined by lEahadeo for 
their misdeeds on earth "> 

This is i^eer nonsense. It is false, not only in sentinieat but in fact. It 
is a vivid example of the danger of relying on apparent parallels between 
wholly different cultures^ without reference to their social background. The 
incarnation of UugO is a Hindu conception as is the manner of hk miraculous 
birth in Hislop's story. Far nearer to Good ideas b the Eastar story of the 
bir^ of the honest peasant Lingo in a poor cottage, or even that other version 
which says that be was bom from a stone. 

The death of Lingo presents no parallel to the Crudfijrion. Hb incarcera¬ 
tion in the iron grain-biu was, iis the Bastar story dearly shows, an ordeal 
of the type fanuUar to all students of folk-tales, in which the hero must pass 
a chastity test by holding red-hot metal or plunging himself into b^ng oiL* 

5 The cxpwsfon^Lltifp wnfl « pejfect wmh* with Ha DosUiiicftl refemice U hqI In the 
oHghiA]. The Ckmdl [s Ungai ytfun dag tingaKd^tg knEf, ^Lingu (was inch) 

that ^ water there might toe a srtaiii, bat to Lingo there was no stein* Ht K however, 
CAlled Z^ii^kar (saint), pmpimyor (god's serrant), (devotee), 

* Eyre Chaltertotn, dp. eft., p. 113. 

^ Forsyth, op. p, xSa 

* TMch. op, dt., Vtol. 11^ p. Til. 

* The poctice of nrde&l Ui the dsMJaal Hindu law-books hoff been aapuaiuiEed hr 
A B. Keith In hb artido'OxdeEa (Hindu)' in HEkotfnga' Eniy. Etl £rt,, VoL IX. p, 324 
The Y^juitPalAya-^imnii gfvea five oideals: {t\ lacred iibation; fi) the balance where the 
delendant is weighed twin, and miiat be of lighter weight fecoud time; (3) fiie, where 
Ht tnu^ wTiUc acmes eeven cUoles dairying a piece of red-hot inm in his hoad; (4I water. 
In which he muvt: keep immersed while a funnef tetcHes an annw shot from 1 bow^ 
letujTii; <3) pobon« EUaaUy made from aconite^ which 1 * dninK and nmst show no IB 
efiecte diiriu^ the day. BrOm-ipotl and Pltamaha add other oideals which Ineiodc that of 



Lvc. THnEstan gives a djumatk 


len^t of tostoMuj(«‘bltf!. laowcUlB,Md otJicr mtuui tfeut i« 

/Mia, pp. fzifi. Cnwlto has givts , nuiubec □/ wjtcb-Ardeo], ud point! mt tlitt tbe 
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lingoes tesunTectiDn after three dayis might be a striking fact did we not 
rerueinber that it is tlie general Good, and even Hindu, ciiatoin to perform 
funerary rites fqr the de^ on the third day. I do not know where the dis¬ 
covery of fire occure in the Gospd narrative^ unless Mj Trench was thinking 
of the Day of PentecosL Lingo's final ascension into heaven may be paralleled 
again and again in classical Hindu mythology and even in the lives ^ tntxiem 
Hindu saints. But it is unknown in Gond or Mnria thought 

Lingo's ^temptation' raises problems of the greatest interest Bishop 
Eyre Chattextoti, more cautious than the civilian, does not venture to compare 
Lingo's experiettce with that of Christ. He sa>^ that it reminds him of ' the 
same temptation which befell the patriarch Joseph in the house of Potiphar’. 
But there ia no resemblance whatev^er between the relation of Lingo and the 
mves of his elder bfotheni and that of Joseph and Potiphw's wife. The latter 
was a temptatian to the socially and r^giously condemned crime of adultery; 
the former uras not a temptation nor, if l4ugo had yidded to the solicitatioiLS 
of the sis wives, would it have been a sin. For the cllraa:K of the Lingo legend 
turns on the Indian fonn c# the Levirate-^ The wife of an elder brother is 
in * a joking lelatioa'^ to the younger brathef. He wQl have the right to marry 
her when she Is a widow, and he may have the tendered—and even intimate— 
teLatiuns with her while she Is a ii^e- This is tniej not only of Gond and 
Htiria, hut even—to some degree—of Hindu society. 

Bat although tbeie is httle social coudenmatioa of a younger brother who 
enjoys the society and the bed of his elder brother's wife, there is no doubt 
that younger brothers who refriun from exerdsitig their pritilcges me greatly 
adraired- Lingo did ml so much avoid a sin as attain a positive virtue by 
bis conduct But what is at the bottom of the story ? Why, if lingo was 
to be presented as pure at heart, was he not shown as resisting some twpta- 
tioa that would have involved a reaMy shameful fall, an act of elan-incest, 
for example, or even ordinary adidtery^ ? 

To answer this, we must temember that this incident in the Lingo story 
closely resembles a motif that is very cmnirtou in Gond—and ir^eed in 
nearly all—folk-tales, the conflict between a youngest boy and the jealous 
elder brothers. This motif was studied by MaccaLtoch m his Chiidkxd 0 / 

pr4ctice of innklni: a witeb valk over bttmitig co^ or & beated plouiftm^iore wu dqcc 
common in both Ttir^En ikud Etuopc.—Cxookc, op. dt., VoL II, p. a;?!. 3« alw thufiton. 
Cai!*s and Tribes, VoL I, P- fbafling oowniiillg water used by tht Sonthtik]; VoL IV. 
p. 67 Jtbft JCoyl ); Vot rv, i. tSj (tko ^uruvItkoTCUi): F-uascll aaadL HhfaJfll, mi, eft,, Voi IV, 
p- 494 (the who puoed a hot iron plate nn the suspect'? bead); C- Eoy, Tk* 

MundiU, p. 425 (far ordaOa by white ants utd boiling water) [ Norik Indian Not^ ancf 
QiHiTief, VoL 11, pp. 2 ji and iij, and VdI V, p. (tlue Jat mid the Khaste); K. J, 
^ nihriT iiB' la Jjffmmut of ike UniinfT^ity of Bombay. Vot IX, Pt_ IT p. 

CmsKff 0/ India, ipji, VoL I* Pt. mo* p- yj (the Bhtl); The A^ 4 tri»* p. 167, There ia no 
Apace to jtive pujoIkU from other conntHeSh 

Two teles resemble the Atory in tho text. Temple, In his Ligmtds of iA* PanjuJ?, 
on account of a heroine who has to pttrve her choatLty by h aihlnjrr in boilihi^ oH, on hidcknt 
which avoids on cxEkCt fumllei to the le^nd.—R. C. Temple, Tk^ Lirntdi of tki 

PanjaA (Bombay, 18^4-]90xL Vol, L ™d Widi-Aw&At Stmes^ p. 419. Anotner story li 
ol Prince Surab who, oectued of tiiunQiality by I1J5 lather's MteiAlcr, ^hmltted to the 
ordeal of tmrniag oil tn onjer to prove his tunocence. ViTaeu. the Prince entered the 
canMmn he waa anfatut. whcienpoti the Mliiiater ptotcated Unit the ofl was not hat etaotigh. 
A bel Emit woa thrown into Jt M£td bum with gmt yloleuce. cue of the hfUing tee 

wRked Htnioter on the MOt, end ytedii^&tiiig the Friiux.—A. CiLEmingbiun, Ar^ktologuai 
Snrvgy of IndiHy Vot XVII^ p, 99, 

^ The diSflreuce betwcea the modem Indian and Jewish Tcisan of tee Leyimte is that 
m the former there is no idea d prevldtag a son for the dead man. Thon^h this ti provided 
by Siaim and the Dlzida iaw^boaks, it ii a notion foieign bote to tee Indian at^gicmlt 
amt tn the Hindus. 
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Ficli&nj where he ooUected tales with this fannula from e^ery part ol the 
world and divided them into devea distloct cycles. * Certain ^ these cycles 
show only the saptnioiity of the yoong hero or hefoLne; others appeal more 
directly to ouf sympathy by showing him as the victim of adverse dream- 
stances; others do so still more by siting forth the caUons wickedness ol the 
elder sdsters or brothers/ ^ 

The reasons for the popuiaritj" of this motif are many* There is the 
sent] mental appeal of the young and weak- In polyEamous ^ddetj- the c±ild 
of the yqtingest wife is often the most cJiciisheA There is the fact that 
accardiDg to the old custom of Borough-English or Jniigsimrcchif the youngest 
son once the most important member of the family and inherited the 
bulk of the property. MaccuUoch gh^s no Indian ejcaraples of this practice 
bnt^ referring to Mongol, Tartar and Singhpo custom says. 

These survivals over dehnite Buropcan nrens, as well as the existenoe 
of the custom elsew'here, prove that we are face to face with no mere 
eczcentricitj' of inheritaiice* they sug^stlhat this may once hav^e been 
a universal law. Various reasons have been assigned for the existence 
of this law, Blackstone and Robertson cite several^ and inrline to the 
opinion that the elder sous, having become ^rs mpfibiiaie and ceased 
to be purs rfowus, had received an ailotment of public laud, while the 
youngest remained with his father to carry on the household. Littleton 
eacplains it by saying that after the death dF his parents the yoimgest 
son would be least to take core of himselL and hence his mala- 

tenance was made sure bv’ casting the inheritanoe upou him, Gomine 
and others think it due to the fact that the elders (os in the cose of the 
noxnadic Tartars) had gone out to found new homesleads, the father's 
homestead bmng then reserved fur the yoaugest son. Perhaps the story 
of Jacob and &ati—Esau the elder going of to found a new family 
, and home, Jacob the younger sta>uag at home and becomliig heir— 
is a lemiiiiscezico of this, but cxdoured to suit a later age, in which 
primogeniture was the imle, and some explanadou of Esau's disin¬ 
heritance was needed. Elton derives the praErtiee from the doiu^ic 
religion centring iu aoccstral worship and consequent rcv^erence for the 
hearth, with people who saw no natural preeminence in the eldest. 

This view is probabiy the bent explanatjoii* It suggi^ts that on the 
youngest son devolved the lites of the worsiiip ol the departed father, 
and as such rites were iiivarinhly connected with the beartb os the 
rallyiiig-place of the home, the hesrtli and homestead naturally became 
his by right. We have seen how the homestead Is given to the yduugest 
son^ whiic in certain casea explicit rdfercnce is made to the hearth* 
Folk-tales show that the connexiou of the youngest cihUd with the heurth 
had by no means been forgotten; Cinderella, Cinder-iack, the Norse 
Eoots^ ait have their natural place at the fireside. It has becotKie a 
posdiion a! degradation; but once it was the place ol bonour. Nor U 
this quite forgotten, for from it the despised hero or hofoine is taken 
directly to place and power. As for the funeral rights and the ritual 
of ancestral worship devolving on the youugest-born, the Cinderella 
talcs, in which the gifts are directly supplied to the di.-spised child from 
the parent's grave, may be a survival.^ 

1 J, A* I^MJcnUnch. ThB C^iidkood cf Fiction 1905), pp. 

* ihid*, pp. 374lt. 
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But 1 doubt if the: iirecesiiity of aao^stral womhJp dovolvin;^ on tbf yoi^est 
soa docounts for the Lingo l^fid. lo Ba^taij, it is a ststei's or ^ soo-m-b.^ 
who generally performs the ftmemry rites. Lingo was—ia most vondocts of 
Uic tale^miraciilotialy bom and the parents play no part in the sequence 
of events. The Lingo kfgends ht into the conmraa lolk-tale formula: probably 
all the elements suggested by ^cculloch had their part La its coustrucrion: 
but I beUev^e it is the custom of the L^vimto (to which MaccLtlLoch docs not 
refer) that gives it its real point 

The legend, especially in its Eastar form* Cannot be iindeistood apart from 
the foundation of the gbotnl and the horror of adultery ao chamctcristic 
of Mtiria Society. Here is a very practical reason for the village dormitory— 
it insulatfijj the elder brothcis* w%v^ from the dangerous, legitimate, scducdvc 
youn^r brothers. The youth of the tribe, so distracting to hu^dnesa with 
its fun and music^ is concentrated away from liom& The hgirc of Lingo 
stands out as the ideal younger brother, who denies himself even his legitimate 
claims and is absorbed iu the ghotul and the motiari It is not impossible 
that the legend was composed by a jealous elder brother, once cuckolded 
and turned refonnerp who desired to abolish the disruptive influence of the 
t-dewar relatioriship. 



There remains the character of Lingo which reminds Bishop Eyre Chatterton 
' so strangdy' qf Jesns Christ. The impropriety ol comparing the two hgures 
becomes evident when we remember that Sir Richard Temple had to omit 
oearly half the poem descrtbmg Lingo because it was ' frivolous, miproper and 
obiectionabk", I greatly doubt whether either Hislop's or Trench's version 
represents the origiuul legend as it was told normally to villnge people. The 
Pardhau priest in Nagpur was obviously a Hindu convert and would not be 
likely to repeat passages that would too greatly offend a missiomiry. I suspect 
too the hand of the Revered Baba Paodufong, 1 doubt kso whether 
Mr Ttench's petition-writer would have been likely to Imve risked any improper 
dements id the storj" of Rai Linga- This may sound rather hypercritical, but 1 
have never been able tq understand how it w;^ that a cidt-bm with a phallic 
Dame—^Lingo means the phallus—should have become the embodiment of 
purity. Nor could I uodeistand wLy the supposed embodiment of the Gond 
virtrra should have been a ceHbate. The Good despise odibaegr; they believe 
that a man who dies tittmanied turns iuto an especially uppleasnut ghtk$t after 
his death; the sadhus and other edibatea io their folk-tales are without 
exception presented ns the greatest rascalsn 
The Bastor version of the legend suggests a solution of this problem- Lingo 
is a phallic deity, a$ the origin of his name given id the 1egtn!id on page 2^t 
dearly shows^ Me does not asceud into heaven, but ma^es seven wives 
and has children who people the Bastor shrines with gods. He is the founder 
of the ghcFtul, where he h^ his motiari. This is the true Gond picture of the 
diEmcter of Lingo. Hislop's and Treiidi"& versions me undoubtedly nobler 
to Western and Brahmin eyes, but they are unreal in a Gond setting. 


VI.. Tim Lingo Leq^sd in Bas^a^ 


Not all the Mutin know the legend of Lingo, though all worship him and 
regard him as the founder of the ghotul. His cult is more or leis coterminous 
with the Pus Kolang, which is danced in his honour. Different veisions of 
the legend have, however, been recorded in the Antagarh, Bcnar, Amabem, 
and Ghat Jhorian FoigaiJES of the Narnyanpur TahsU, and at Alar and 
Kanhorgaon in the Xen^gaon T ahsit . In north and east Koudagaon, tliougb 
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the Lmgo cult is $trcnig, tbei% is some cotifuslm] about tbe legcncls. hi MoJora 
he was gavea the notable prmlege of diacoveriDg uyihua'liqum in a tale ulmcst 
identical to that in which the Baiga attribute the same actuevement to Nanga. 
Baiga, In other parts of Kondagaou, I have heard him confused with the 
Good Bara Pen and he is sometunes supplanted by Bhimttl. 

Let db now examine these stories, which are of great interest as revealing 
what is probably an carUer versioa of the legend than that current in Betlil 
and Nagpm, and arc of the utmost importance: to our understiinding of the 
Maria's attachment to the ghottiL We will b^u with a tj-pical example 
of what we may call the general version of the legend; it was recorded in the 
important village of Alor, 

An old man imd woman i had seven sons. Of these they loved the 
youngest with spci^ love. The six elder brothers were married, but 
the youngest remained without a wife. He used to go hunting every 
day and in the evening he came home and played; soon the six wives 
of his elder brothers Ml in love with hiin^ and used to swing him in a 
swing outside the house. 

One day the six cider brothers said, ‘ Here we are every day working 
hard in the hdds, and this fellow does nothing^ Hearing this, the 
youngest boy got up early aud took the oxen to the fields before hia 
brothers were awake. When they got up and saw the oxeu were gone 
they hurried to the field and fottud two furrows were completed. They 
took tbdr bullocks and each went to hU own field, 

Pres€!ntly the sis wives came to the field with the midday meat and 
they first fed the youngest boy. When he finished his meal it was his 
enstom to ^y u little on bis instmmeuta. The six women sat liatenmg 
to the music aud only then took what reumined to their own husbands. 
lil^Tien they saw this^ the elder brothers stopped the boy going to pbugh 
and told hini to remain in the house. But in the house also the boy 
used to play his music, and the women &at listening to him, and thus 
delayed tal^g food to their husbands. 

At last the eldest brother said,' This is a rascal, let's drive him away*. 
They said to him,' Be off with yoUp go awayThe boy went out into 
the jungle; there he saw a bird sitting in a banyan tree. He shot at the 
bird aud drove a leaf into its body so that the bird and the leaf fell to 
the ground togetkci. On that leaf was written/When a Itsif and bird 
fall together, the hunter will become a Raja** When he had read thiSp 
the boy took the leaf aud bird home and showed them to his brotherSr 
They saidp ' You may be a Raja, but we don't want you in our house. 
Be off with you'. 

The boy went again into the jungle. He went on and on and on, 
until at last on a hill he met a tiger which wus ploughing with tw^o 
dephants yoked to it^ plough. The boy said, ' You must be a very 
great person to have dephants in your plough'. The tiger said,' No, 
there j$ one much gieatcr than I; that is Lingo*. Then the boy said, 
*But J am Lingo^ The tiger said, 'How can 1 know that? If Lingo 
beats me ill A wrestliag match, then I shall know him to be liugp \ So 
the two wfcstled tc^cther, and the tiger wa.^ thrown, and became the 
boy's servant. 


t In HuiUopaJ, however, 1 wud tDld that lisgo woa bom freai tbe itone Tltiawli Meta. 
Thence he cniiie io Kohebjor tlicnjqe to Setnttr^oon. 
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Ag^n they went on and on and on through the jungle till they found 
in the middle of the road ft great Rakshasa lying ^v^th it3 mouth ^id* 
open: its dim rested on the ground, its head was in the sky^ The tiger 
said to the boy," If you can pass this Rahshasa then you will truly be a 
Raja\ But Lingo saidp “How can I pass? 1 am only a boy^ The 
tiger said, “ Shoot an arrow into the air, and while it is in the sky transfix 
it w itk auotherp shoot another at thatp and then shcot again and agam 
till there is a ladder o£ ntrows wbieh you can cllcub add so pass by*. 
The boy took his bow and shot arrow after arrow as the tiger siud. He 
tied a tope round his waist and the tiger dung to thb. Then they both 
climbed np the ladder of arrows to Mahapunib, 

The tiger said to Lingo, “ There is Mo^p^ub sitting there; pb and 
see him". So lingo went and did Jobar before Mahapurub, sayings *lt 
was written on the banyan leaf that I should be a Kxtj a; but how is this 
to he ? * Mahapurub said," First go and spend twelve years in penance. 
Live alone on a lonely hill nnd play your musk in my honour. Then 
you will be a Raja and 1 will give yon iny daughter as wife. But first 
you must kill the Rakshasa 

Lingo came down Irom the sky and shot a thousand arrows at the 
Rakshasa and it fed dowm. Tlien lie went away and on a lonely hill 
built a housei where he played on eighteen instruiuents together. 
Hearing the soond, the hoys and girls of the neighbouring \'ilhiges were 
filled with desire and ran to hitUp and every' night they came to sleep and 
play in thdr ghotnl wbkh Lingo had built. 

Every day Lingo went to hLs paxents' house for food. The parents 
told their daughters-in-law to provide him with the best food^ and they 
gave him everything with great Im'C- The brothers again grew jealous 
aiul told him to go and plough in their fields. So Lingo toot two 
bufialoes and tied them to the harrow with his o\m loiivdoth. Then 
naked he climbed on the harrow and tirove the buffaloes aiizross the field 
to break the clods of ^rth. 

As he was driving the buSoIoes back be came face to face with his 
sisterfir^in-law who were bringing him bis food. His stood up stout 
and strong before him, and when the girls saw it they said^' Look how 
stout and strong is his Hng; from today his name must be Lingo". He 
got dowTi from the harrow, and dressed hiinselL thm sat and played for 
au hour, and the women w^re late again^ 

The six brothers said to one anotheXp “ Surely this fdlow is up to some 
mischief with our wiveSp or why should they be so late? ‘ They said, 
" Let os beat these women for bdng late agoiuNow the women were 
afraid and they tc^ok ihoms to scratch their bodies and tear their breasts 
and they threw dust on their heads^ and lay down to sleep. When their 
husbands returned they found their house empty and no fsjod ready, 
but only tlicir wives lying on the ground. WTien they roused them and 
asked what w'as the matter^ thcHC women replied,' I>xik how that scoun¬ 
drel has treated ns", for they Aveie angry that Lingo h-ad not made love 
to them. 

When the brotliers heard this, they were very* angry and decided 
to kill Lingo. So the next day they said to him. 'Let tis go hunting". 
Lingo got ready aud tb^- went with their bows and arrows to the forest. 
Soon they^ saw a squirrel on a bija tree. The brothers said to Ungo, 
" Oimb nj) the tree and catch it", As Lingo ^vos climbing the tree, the 
six brothers took thidr bows and arrows; but Lingo saw thetri aud hid 
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behind a branch- Then the six brothers shnt together^ but the arrows 
i^tuck m the tree and did him no harm. From that bija tree came out 
the sap red like blood and tlse brotbera thoi^tp' Ungo la dead^ They 
Tetunied home and performed tJie fcneral rites and prepared a great 
feast ill his honour on the third day. Two of the brothers went ont 
for wood and leaves; as they were ^tting them they saw Lingo qomiog 
from the jung]ep a dead squinel in bb hand. They saidp' Brother, we 
thought you were dead ^ Lingo said,' My brothets know nothing So 
Lingo and the bo\^ euiie home. Vkhm they snw Lingo the brothers 
said to one anotlief, "How did be escape?" and 'Tomorrow we wiU 
certairLiy kill him \ 

Next day^ the biotheiE again said,' Let us go hunting \ Lingo gpt 
ready and they went witli their bows and arrows to the forest. Soon 
they saw a porcupine: it ran away into a hollow saja tn&e^ The brothers 
said to Ltngo^ ^Go in and bring it 0 ut^ Once Lingo was inside, the 
brothers stopped up the hole and piled wood round the tree, poured oil 
ttpoii it and set il on fire. After the tret bad blajied for a long time, the 
brothers supposed Lingo must be dead, but then they heard the sound 
of the eightceu instruments, all together, within the burnitig tree. ITiey 
stood up to see what it was, and the music ceased. They sat down, and 
it l^egan again. So it was all night But at dawn the music stopped 
and the brothers thought, "Now surely Lingo is dead*. 

They returned home nud performed the funeral rites ag^iip and again 
prepared a great feast in Lingo's honour on tlic third day. Two of the 
bfothers went for wood and leaves; as they were getting them they saw 
Lingo coming from the junglep a dead fiorcupine in each hand. For 
there was a squirieTs bole tinder the tree and Lingo had hidden there 
and so essped. 

Thh time the six brotherB said io one another, ns ask Lingo to 
swear whether be has lived pure from our wives or no. If he Says he 
has, let us put him to the ordcoL We wiU pul oil in an iron pan^ light 
a fire bdow it, and when the all is boiling w'e will throw him tn and close 
the pan. "If you are really ptire^'p w'e will tell him^ ** the fire will have 
no power over you".' 

The following day the six brotliers called blacksmiths from twelve 
villages and got them to make a great iron pan and its lid. Tbe>' lit a 
fire bdow it, and poured iu oil. When the oil was hot Lingo sat in it, 
and they clo&ed the pan. Soon it was so hot that taone could approach■ 
but inside it was cool and from the fire the brothers heard the music 
of the eighteen instruments. 

There is some disagreetiicnt as to how Lingo got out of the iron pan. 
Accordiug to the Alor stor>^ the wicked sktens-in-kw themselves ccune weeping 
and aryiofi "Come out, little brother, come out', whcreupoti the iron cover 
broke and Lingo Leapt from the fire. In JCaijkhodrap the cbelik said it was 
Lingoes jnothcfY brother's daughter^ culled Bliamuln, who came from Kanker 
and said^ " Jf you are impotent you will ^t there^ but if you are u man you 
will come out'. Lingo at once stood up mid knocked of! the lid of \m iron 
prison. In the Benur version, the incideot occurred in the Kjarikhodra jungle 
where Lingo had a niotJim. When she heard of it, alw came rmming to save 
him. iihe pushed npett the Hd of the pan and allowed him to come out. This 
is what we should expect of a motlarL 
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At all events. Lingo escapes. Then, aecording to the Alor stoiy» ' Lingo 
sprang from the fire, his foot struck the tinsa tree—and the baxk has ever 
since looked dr\^ and dead on one side. The white ash from his body flew 
over the saja tree—and ti beeame white and holy. He rubbed his body, 
black ttitb oil and smoke, agaiiist the ebony tree, and ever sioce its bark Iw 
been black. He ctnsed faia sisters-in law saying, "' Whenever yon have babies^ 
there will be the marks of scir^ches on your bodies " and 50 it is with all women 
to this day, 

'Blit the sii brothers were very frightened. They said, "Three tiines we 
have tried to kill him, now surely be will kill ns- Let ns see his face no more”. 
And Lingo said to them, From today I will not see yotw faces again", So 
even tcwlay Lingo Pen faces the o|iposite direcrioo to his brothers ’ ^ 

There is no fi^ed ending to tlie legend. One version makes Lingo ascend 
into the skj' and marry the daughter of Bhagavan. Another marries him 
to the Brahmin girl from Kanker. who was his mother's brotlier's daughter, 

' Bnt w hen Lingo went to plough, Aure-tunda made a love’Chaim for her and 
carried her away* She had a difld and the girl had put the baby in a swing. 
When the cliUd began to cry Lingo came to sec whkt was the matter. He 
found his wife gone and followed her footprints into the jungle and killed 
her in a pit. So Lingo's wife became a goddess and went to h\’e in Tewda, 
After that Lingo married seven wives,' A third vetsioiip from Eenur, sends 
Lingo back to live again in the ghotul. In Chargaou, the story is that the 
brothers, despairing of kilUiTg lum. drove liim out, and IJngo went alone to 
the forest near Semia: he built a hut at the foot of a kurlu tree and hved 
there pla;),dng bis instruments, 

\T1, A Metrtcax Version of thi; 

Metrical veisioiis of the Lingo legend are common hi the north central 
parganas. I have recorded several versions, in Pharasgatm (Rongur PargaaaK 
at Cliingnar, at Hurra Penjori, at Jhakri, at Kanhargaou, at Cbikhli, at 
Kariktiodra and atTumasiiar. I will give the version recorded at Tumasnar, 
which shows many interesting variants from the Alor story. 

In Upardip there ruled a king. 

He had no one: he was sterile. 

He was a rich man, he was a cow-shed [for iveolth], 

Hb city was as broad and long 
As in a day nine plougiis could go. 

His house was twdve bamboos higb. 

There were hunting platforms,. 

There was much cattle, 

The cetlle-she<ls were paved with deeper^. 

That Raja's name was Dtituk Sai^ hi^ Rani was Kanok DaL 

Under the sleepers of tlie cattle-shed lived a cobra. 

She gave birth to seven babies,* 

Tligse babies had but one cord between them, 

* Thb is mninluiiied in. cumnt practice, TJic Anj^a of Liugi>'s brolhtn all foM the 
oppoSiite dlTt^ctiDn fe.D that et tjn^o hiiuKlf at ScaiuTgaon. 

* T hia \m dne of the of the Indjan falk-ta]e>. The hero hori] of a cxibru or ptotnrtnl 

by it is BO oonimon that it IJ hardly worth giving exAinpU^ bnt refermce nmy dc made, 
flUfuug iHAny othen, lo Doltou, oi>. ciL, p, 331; A. K. Iyer, Thf CocAin Cati£t 

(Aiudrn^, VoL II, p. flo; Russell and HkaJal, cp. cU„ Vol, II. p, 451: O. R, 

Ehjenfcli, ATorAijr^^JiJ m India (tfydembcul. 1941), p. oy. 
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They w™ ^™isiiig taring tarings the Rani tueard tbem in tb* ttigbt. 
Theo said Dai RiinJ, 'O Raja, sn the middle of the night wbo$e 

child is weeping here i 

She fiise and lit a lamp, she went outside to see. 

Sbe fonnd the childreia and told tlic Rap, *Tliefe oje babio here'* 
\Vhm she told the Raja this, he too went out to see them. 

He approached the babies, and there was the cobrtL 
She tried to bite him, but the Raul begged her, 

'I have no childien; give me these'. 

The snake was pleased, and gave tbem to the Rani. 

There was onq cord for seven babies, how were they to cut it? 

They cut it with a curved sword* they cut it with a knife, 

They cut it with a straight knife, tb^ cut it with a straight sword. 
But they could not cut the oord; both Raja and Rani were exhausted. 
Thcrci was a small piece of bamboo there, with this they cut the cord, 
Thtf}' cut it with a single blow and separated the babies. 

They texjk them to the honse and corW for tbem. 

Slowly the children grew, the Raja them n^iqip^ 

They w'ere Use Mudial, Raja Miidial^ Budha Mudial^ 
tSoma Mudinl, Kona Hurra Mudial^ Kaiia Mudiol, 

The youngest was Lingo I^indial. 

Slowly the diildren greW| they pbiyed in the vflbige. 

They w'^t out to hunt with little how^ and arrows. 

They gained knowledge and deared to bring wives. 

But they knew there were no wives for them. 

*Lct us leave tliis place and go to Naduttibh itrn *^ 

Thinking thus, they came down by the fidken rope. 

The sev^eti brothers made their comp in Nadumbhimu 
Six brotheis were married, their wives are still named, 

Bhumanthar, Hhakardeoui, Mardeoni, Theorajuoghe, 

^fahipurjungbe, Halayiadokari, these were their wives. 

Only Lingo remained unmarriecL 

His hair reached up to Porrobbum abm^e. 

His toil buug down to Tarbbnm below- 

At one time be played eighteen iustnunenta of uiusdc:. 

There was a pfti>rfc^ gong at Ills knee, a gtdgtida drum at bis waist, 
From one shoulder bong the tmrtdri drum, from the other hung the 

There were IkUs tied at bis htick, there were paijm on his feet. 

In bis hands were sarangL dusir, dliumir. 

In bauds were n&ohir, jikar, chifkid, ktkmth 

lo bts bands were hifidir, (fiamheuFa, duni/iar. 

Or all these instruments he played at once, 

There were love-chomis in tlisiii, all who beard tbein were entriinted, 

Tbe six brotlicrSi were busy plougbing their laud. 

They were working in the Field of Frogs. 

Their whes carried their food to th™ in the field. 

But when Lingo played bfe music, 

Those who were fctchiisg water stood stUI to bear, 
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Those who were rarryiiig food to husbands stood still to bei^rp 
The six mv& foiigot their work and stood ns in a traoee. 

The husbands were angry* their food was always late. 

The eldest brother seat oae of them to see what was the matter. 

He came to the liotise and lid b^^hiad a gfain-bw,. 

But when be heard the music he too was eattanced and lay down asleep 
behind the grain-bm. 

At last the food was cooked, and as the ivomj&n were going his wife 
saw him. 

And left his shore beside hJm in hia biding-plnce. 

The wives \i"ere kte ngaitip and next day the eldest brother oa me himself 
He saw all that happened, and was vciy angry. 

^How can we destroy this usel^ fellow?' 

So thinking he wient to his field at Huppelolod- 

As Lingo played, the village girls gathered round him and danced. 

The chelik come too with their drums, 

They made a ghotul and lived near him, for there were love-charms 
in bis instruments. 

But none loved him os did those six wives. 

His elder brothers' wives, his 

But be cared nothlug for them, Ise loved the raodari. 

All bis desire was to dance and play with the motLari. 

Then those wives were ver^' angry. 

‘ How^ can we destroy this useless fellow ?' 

So thinking they went inside their house. 

'We will not take food to the field today, let us go to fetch thorns 
froin the jungle. 

We will scratch our bodies with the thorns till the blood flows.'- 
So t biTiMng they went to bJing thorns frotii the jungle. 

They brought the thorns and scratched their bodies, 

They tore their clothes, the blood came from their bodies- 
Each lay down in a sepamte comer of the Jioii$e. 

At stin^tonding time the brotheni were looking for their meal. 

They were hungry, they grew ver>' angry. 

" Let us leave our ploughing and go to drink onr gruel at home/ 

So thrnking they vrent to the house, and found their wK^es lyii^ here 
and there in comers^ 

They said, '\Vhy arc you each sleeping in a comer? 

What is the matter that you should be so sleeping ? ' 

' iNothing is the matter* but ymir brother—- 

He rnin^ our honour, beat m and tkd us up- 

He tore oar clothes and blood came from our bodies, 

tf you beat him to death, then only can w*g go on living here/ 

The brothers believed the story true, 

They too wished to destroy Lingo. ^ 

'I„ct us take him nut to hunt, nnd kid him in the jungle. 

So thinking they tewk him with them, 

To hunt for barking-deer and liares- Thus the 5 '' deceived their brother. 
They went to the great forest, they found nothing but a jungle rat. 
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The rat ran up « Igia tree and nobody could rlim h it. 

They told Lingo to climb the tree. 

Lingo got ready and he climbed the tree. 

■Now be Is dimbitig, let ns shoot bioi with oar arrows.* 

^cb a^ow weighed twelve maunds, but not one struck him, 

They hit the bija tree ami its sap came out like blood. 

\VhM thej- saw the blood of that tr«, they thought thev bad pierced 
the body, ' 

Thinking Lingo dead, they returned to their house. 

They told their wives, ' We ha^-e kiUcd Lingo', 

Hearing this the women were pleased. 

^e brothers went to call the atcomStna for the funeral. 

The nkomawijj came and thev peifomed the riteg 
Lingo climbed the bee and killed the rat. 

He took it to his ghotul and roasted it 

Mter th^^ days he went home playing on his instruments. 

cried, 'Lingo is coming, you 

told us he was dead . ^ 

Seeing Lingo the brothers were ashamed. 

All the abamSiivt returned to their homes. 


.^ain the brothers plotted how to kill Lingo. 

'Let us take him to the jutigie, this time we will certainly kiU him ’ 
bo thinking thc^' went to the great jangle, thev found nothing but a 
porcupine. 

The porcupine ran into a hole in the ground. 

They told Lingo to follow iL 

bingo got ready and went into the hole. 

The brothers brought great logs of wood and blocked tlie hole 
They set fire to the wood. 'Lingo is burnt to death,' 

So thinking thej* went home and told their wives. 

Hearing this the women were pleased. 

The brothers went to call the akomuma. 

AH the aftomama came and performed the funeral rites for Lingo. 

There was a San. the master of tliat jungle. 

The porcu{»i» was his servant and led Lingo to his bouse. 

Tlw Rail was away taking roots to the baiaar, but his wife was there 
Lingo played his eighteen instruments, she was enchnuted 
She gave bun four pomupins, and showed him another wnv bv which 
be could escap«. ' ^ 

Lin^ went to his gbotul, and cooked one porcupine for the boys and 


He sent th^ porcupines to his hruthets, and began to play his 
The wH*es heaid the mnsic and all abused their husbancLs. 
Lewk, Lingo is coming; you told us he was dead ' 

The brothers were ashamed; the ak&mSmu went away angry 




brother. 

We wdl put him to the test; we will try him by oil and fire' 

They wemt to Konkhodra. where stilJ stands the Khar of Oaths 
The^- inade aa iron vessel of twelvrfold studied iion. 

Twelve pots of oil poured into it, 

They put Lingo into it and covered it" 
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Tbe>' fixed the lid in place with strong imiR 
They inadc a hearth and put the on it, 

The>^ brought twelve cartloads of wood and lit the fire. 

' Now Lingo will surely die/ So thinking they went home. 

As the c£i boiled. Lingo began to play his miistc. 

WTien they heard the sound the brothers and their wives despaired- 
From inside the vesscL Lingo kicked the lid away* 

The lid he kicked fell on the Tata HUl, 

The vessel turned to stone and is stiU seen, at Kaiikhodra. 

Lingo came out^ be leaned against the ebony tree and Immt it black, 

He kicked the tiusa tree and ah one side was burnt. 

He kicked the saj.a and it turned white; today we call it impotent— 
tt is impotent as Imigo was with his brothers* wives* 

^ He wih surely kill us uow^ 

So thinking the six brothers ran away. 

Lingo called to Use Mndial and told him not to be afroid.. 

Use Mudial asked him,' How will the world coiitiiiu&? 

When they hear your music no one wih work, all must stand still and 
listen-' 

Lingo said,' I wiS give my instrumeuts to the rhelik and ruotiaq. 

They wih live in the ghotuJ and no one wili hear their rnnsic. 

So will the world continue so bug as there are ghotul 

The other brothers ran nway and scattered through the iungle. 

I'se Mndial stayed mih Lingo and worked with him m the fields. 
When Lingo died Use Mudial went to the Maria mountains; 

Raja Mudial went at once to the Maiia Kingdom; 

Budha :Mudial ran away to Raj Kursai; 

Soma Mudial went to the Maim mountains; 

Kauft Hurra Mudinl fled to Carauja, Kaim Hudial to Hhnnom; 

Lingo went to Semtifgaon. " They are not my brothers. 

They are my enemieSt I wih not see thdr faces/ 

So saying he took an oath. 

The oath taken that day remains till uow. 

Lingo went to Kesurboda, there he was lunnied- 
Lingo had seven wives, ah of them were Brnhniins- 
One in Kongur, her name was Mudri Mottax 
Each day she husked twelve mfiasures of rice and ate it. 

She a witch and Lingo turned her out 

The second wife liv^ in Changoii with her son Bal Knar. 

She was a wHitch and Lingo turned her out. 

Now Bal Kuar lives at Kotori 

The third wife was Hirgomiro, she hved In Baneri, 

She w as a witch and Lingo turned her out. 

The fourth wife quaireUod witli him Eind he sent her to Hbafegacm in 
the Kanker Raj. 

He seat the fifth away to Dhaueli in the Kauker Rajp for she too wim 
a witch. 

The sixth we have foigottcn, but the Inst was Nettogundi s mother. 
Lingo was working with his hoc in the Cat-stone Field, 

A$ he was working there his wife brought him gruel to driofc. 

She put the gruel beneath a tree and tied a swing. 
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There his son slept* his name was Netturgimdi. 

The mother went into the field to weed the grass. 

Heweh Tiiada l^tattriya ^ carried awajr Lingo's wife, 

Netturgtmdi wa,^ weeping leueng 

Healing the noise* Lingo came to see where hh wife had gone. 

He searched but could not find her. 

He went carrying an ox-goad. 

He saw on the way the ioedprint of Heweh Tunda Kshattriya. 

Seeing the footprint he thnist the goad into the grotind. 

It turned into a bamboo that can be seen today^ 

His buhodcs ran away dragging the ploagli to the Budhwori Mali ^leta, 
There they turned to stone and still are seen. 

Lingo tied Nettm^ndi roitnd his neck and went to find his wife. 

He met Heweh Tuuda Ksliattriya half way. 

’ftTien Heweh Tunda Kshattriya saw Lingo he left the girl and ran 
away. 

Lingo caught Ids wife and pushed a peg into her ^tiglna. 

He beat and cut her into se\^en pieces^ these pieces became stones. 

He followed Heweh Ttinda Kshnttriya to the bill by ChkhgaoiL 
There was a cave and Heweh Tunda hid there. 

Lingo put twelve cartloads of wood outside to make smoke. 

Heweh Tunda ran out and fled away leaving no trace behind. 

Lingo gave up the seardi and wondered whal to do. 

He w«ttt to Bagjar* from there he went to Penjori. 

Thence he went to Baskur^ thence to Dudhpar^ and at last came to 
Seiiiurgaon. 

There was at Chikhh a family of the Partabi clan. 

Lingo began to think nf them. ' They should do some service for me.' 
Soua and Rapa Partabl had sc\*tu daughters-m-law, 

They went to get grass for brooms. 

They cut the grass and made It inio bundles. 

They pulled np a sinri creeper^ root and aJL to tie them. 

They stripped the creeper with their teeth and tied the bundles. 

The smallest girl hud only seven handfuls in her bundle. 

Ln^o^ Pen liked this girl and his desire was for hen 
The six elder sisters lifted up their bundles, 

But the seventh could not nuse her little bundle. 

Ah seven had to lift it before the>' could p>ut it on her head. 

When they reached home the othe^ put thdr bundles in tlic house, 
"But the se^^enth bundle stuck to the girl's head and they sdl had to 
puU It down. 

The youngest gjrl put her bundJe in tbc pigsty, 

AU the pigs died and the Partnbi wondeced why. 

Then she put it with the hens and the hens all died. 

She put it in the catllfr^bed and the cows aU died. 

She put it with tlie buffaloes and the buffaloes died. 

At last she threw it into the buffalo pond and the Partabi went to 
ask the Straha. 

‘What is this thing that troubles us? Why are my cattle dead?' 
Liteially, ■ the wairtm whfl mu like gam h thnt osj'oiie -who twiched him «tsek to him 
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The Siraha said^ ^Thc mark of Litiga iludiaJ Pea is liere; 

Yaa must worship Lingo Pea'. 

WTien the Siraha said ttdSp the Faitubi siid^ 

‘When my animals contt tn life, I will troniliip Lingo Pen". 

The Siraba bade him go and look at his auim^ 

The Partabi went and saw that the eais of the dead were qoivering. 

He went again and now each pig and hen and cow and b^alo 
Spoke to him in its own iotigne, bidding him worship Lingo Pen. 

He tt'ent a third time and now they were all alive. 

The Paitabi thought then that what the Sirahn said was tme. 

'This is a tme Fen, for the cattle are alive.' 

Since that day the Fnrtahi clan offer sacrifice to Lingo. 

■ This is no ordinal^'' Pen, this is a true Fen. 

He taught us songs and stories. 

He tau^t the girls and bo;-s to live together in the ghotul, 

He is still there in Semurgaon. 

We take his name and give him the sinrenfold Johat/ 

VIII. Tim Storv of IlsAftENGi Faixi 

This vefsjoa of the Lingo legend is not know'u to ah the Muiia^ and 
in Randhna, a village to the nnrtb-east of Kond^aon, I recorded a ctinous 
variant in w*hjch the foundation of the ghotnl Is ascribed to a hero with a 
Telngu name—Usarengi Pallid But in tids version also Lingo plays a heroic 
and saedBdat part. He comes down to earth to save man from the death 
that Mahapurub was planning to send to the world; he bcfirs in his own body 
the bea\y blows of the divine wrath—although, with 0 dmracteristicBlly 
pnmltive touch, he «capos before he is actually killed and allows Usareugi 
Pohi to suffer death instead. 

When t he w orld was created, there was a city in the 3Iiddlc World, 
such a city that on one needless potni nine lakhs of roofs could stand; 
it was tweh^ kos long and twelve kos broad. Here lived Seven score 
cbelik and seven score niotiaii; they were all of one mind—-if one went 
somewhere they aU went tlw^e, if one came home they all retiLtned. 
There was great love among tlwm all. One day they sdd to one another, 

‘ Here are many of us, boys and girb together, and we regard ev^'oae 
ns cqqaL But we need a lender". Now in the house of Osareogi Psdli 
thcic was alwa],^ food to est and liquor to drink. The bo3's made him 
their chief. Among the motiari wms one enUed Shri Belosa; she was 
made the lender of the girls. * 

These Ixyys and girls used to sleep together; t hey^ went to u'tjrk to¬ 
gether. One day Hsarengi Pali! thought^ ^Hcre are ah these bo>"S and 
girls, but we have no house to sleep in So thinkings he made a house. 
Its door-frame was a IszJirfi^ its walls vi'ere made ol chipn fish* its door 
was of d^Hdai fish, its pillars were the horns of the great sanibhar, tlic 
cross-beams were the bmes of bdmi fish tied with prawns, and instead of 
grass the roof was ewered with peacocks" feathers. In this house the 
boys slept in one long line, the girls slept in another long line. Only 
Usarengi Palli and Skri Bdosa slept together* 

1 The Btory ujed £d»> to be told by on old mm in natbalta, but he haa dkd and no 
one im hilierited it. 
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In the Uppef World* tlie twelve brotbeis Lingo and the thirteen 
brothers Bbinml danced and sang and played ^ the ^nnd came dovi.^ to 
the Middle World and Usoreiigl Palli heard it* When he heard it, he 
made a dddlc and a tambontitK?* and when the twelve brothers Lingo 
and thirteen brothers Bliimdl danced and sang in the Upi>er World, 
Usaiengi Palli listened and played the same tutws on his Jnstromeiits 
in the Middle W^orld. So passed many 

One day Shri Belosa said to Usaxengi Fahi, ’ Brother, here are seven 
score chelik and seven score niotiari. We do not know how to dance 
or sing. Teach ns so that we too maj- have happiness'. Usarengi 
Palli stdd, ' All these days 1 have ne\'er left you, 1 have never gone 
anywhere. How could 1 leam anything that you do not know ?' Shri 
B^osa replied, ’Eveiy^ day you play on your irtstrutnents; certainly 
yon know how to dance and £iiig\ Usaret^ Palli said, 'Wdlp if you 
would really iearn to dance and sing^ you must be ready to go where I 
tell you ^ Shri Bdoaa and the sev-en score chclit and seven score motiari 
rqdied, ‘Where you tell us there ato vriH go*, Usatengt Pali said, 

" Well, tomanow we will go'_ They all got ready and went outside the 
village to a fig tree. Shii Bdosa bathed and put on a silk sari sbeteen 
hau(& long, and garlandSp rings, and bracelets. Bach girl brought a 
^irji^d-baskEt, and each boy' a i/iwA-basket* 

Usarengi Palli ware a jSfVtfjii^-cloth*^ and a turban of sistran hands 
tied » he had a ^Ar^p-basket under h^ arm, in one hand 

bis fiddle and in the other his tambourine. Singing and playing 
Usamngi Falli danced hia way to the fig tree^ where the chelik and motiari 
saluted him. 

WTicn they were all ready Mahapnmh let down a thread of silk 
from the XJfiper World on to the fig tree, and they climbed tip the thread 
into the Upper World, Them was a ban>uu treVp and they made their 
camp under its shade. But tTsarengr P^li went on alone to find tbe 
Iw^elve brothers Lingo and the thirteen brothers BhimuL^ they had been 
dancing so long that they had sunk into the ground up to ibeti waists 
Usaren^ Palli saluted them and they called him to dmice with them. 
He asked, 'Whose hand shall 1 take? Who will te^ich mti* The 
youngest brother lingp took him by the band and taught him what to 
do. they' began to dance the seven score chelik and seven score 
motiari came to that place and saluted them, bhri Beloso, gave tobacco 
to evcrj'one* When the dance was over, the twelve fafothers Lingo 
and thirtv*en brothers Bliimui said to IJsarengi Palli, *Now you must 
dance atid .*»jng\ When Lingo began to dance he wept fifteen pac^ 
forward and fifteen paces back* mid he danced so that they were not 
liungiy by day or aJcq>y by night. 

Nnw the song^ U&aret^ Palli sajig went into tiie jfw//ia-baskets 
of the girls and the ifft«/i-baskets of the boys. The girls* baskets had no 
holes and 90 the songs lernmned in them—and to this day the songs ol 
the girls are strong iind true- But the boys' iAir/f'-baskcts had a hole 
and the sou^ escaped* and still the singing of boys is bad. 

When the dance was over* and they had ^aliited tlieir hosts, Usorengi 
Palli took the chelik and motkri bock to their camp beneath the banyan 
tree. They went down the silken thread back to the Middle World. 

t llalumJiB wtoJU thid red or ycUoir dho ti At Daiaerq., It co^ts 

from twm to thrte Imndrt^ mpccs. It li bIa} qptt^ oyct hl» bofly after dfculb. 

* Tkd os buUiJcks go mEinU the pok aa the thtia^Mii^-JlocKr, anti-clockwiie. 
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There they p repared every kind of instiiiment of mu^c. @h ri Belosa said 
to Usswengi PalU/So fpj we haven't given yon a name. Today we are 
going to nna ke yon our KotwarV He said, ^ No, I don't want a notne*, 
hilt ^ the boys and girls said,' We are goiirg to give you a muiie \ Shri 
Bdetsa sent two or tJiTee boys for liquor to Badatir Kalann, She was 
sitting on a golden scat |>ouring water into the sttlL and the bo>"s bought 
three lupccs worth of liquor from her, Shri Belnsa ttiougbt in her mind, 
'Now today we are going to give Esareugi Palli his new name. He 
must have a turbo n for his heod and a new sleeping-mat \ So thinking 
she went to a Oancla's house, and bought a cloth twelve bands long. 
She made a mat for him. She called the elders of the village, and 
when they came she said,' Today we have made Usareiigi PaUi our chief 
and have given him the name of Kntwar', She made l"&arengi Falii 
sit on his new mat, tied the torban round his bead, and gsve him liquor 
to drink saying, *rrom today our elder brother's name is Kotwar*. 
They all drank and then the elders saidp 'Show the new dunces that 
you have IcamtThey danced and from that day these dunces spread 
throughout the wotld and the ghotul was begum 

Now so long as XJsarengi was olive, there wos no death iu the 
World. But when Maimpurtib saw that the Acven score chelik and seven 
score motiafi were leartiitig all hi^ ait from Usmengi Folli, and no one 
W'us dy^ug and no souls came to him, he began to consider bow he could 
bring ab^t the death of men. But the youngest of the Ijngo brothers 
discovered what Aiahapurub was planning to do, and hUed with desire 
to save Usaretigi Falli aud all men, lie came down to earth and went 
secretly to live with Usareugi FaUi to protecH: hiim 

Mahapurab sent DhurbaUp the arrow that kOJs with earth, to destroy 
Usaiengi PallL Tills arrow pierces tlie body and hs evil spreads inside 
MI that the man swells and dies. But Lingo stood in the way and 
received the arrow in his own body. Then Mnhapuinb sent one arrow 
after another, he sent a flight of arrows, and Lingo received them 4'rll in 
his own body. Aft^r that ^MEihapurub sent Aginban, the arrow^ of fire, 
but Lingo caught th» aHo in Ins own body and savefl I-sarengi Ptdlh 
At last ^[hllaFu^ub sent his messe nger with a great stick to beat Gsarengi 
PalU. Bat Lingo caught as nianj' of the blow^^s as he could bear no iJs 
own body, until he thought tliat if be suffered any more he too would 
die, so he escaped owd the messenger fell upon Usarengi Palli and bent 
him to death. As Usarens^ Palli lay dying he called the se\’en score 
chelik and seven score motiari to him and said,' Now I must leave you ^ 
and so died^ 

The chelik and motiuri took up his body nnd carried it dancing and 
singing to the burial ground. After they had bnried it and w^fe going 
to bathe in the river, Shri Bdo&a lingeretl behind. Slie had alwu\’S 
looked after Usareiigi Palli; she had cooked his food and spent her days 
and nights with him. (.hi this day she luid brought hatdi from her 
house tied in a eorucr of her sari. \\Ticii she was alone she put a haldi 
mark above the grave where the head of her lover was, and ntiother 
nuiik nil her own forehead, saying, ' AVe two were yoked tesgether. I 
will never tnairy now. We lived os if we were married, and now with 
this mark we are truly married \ 

On tlie day of the funeral feast when they should have taken food 
and the feet of the pig pnd gioat they^^ ate to the grave* they forgot to take 
the feet. After a few days the seven score giib went to kill fob; as 
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they tsasy at the work, evemng cnpie oUp tmd they bathed in the 
liTer. As they began to walk home, night fell, and they bad to pass 
by the grave of Usaxengi PallL When they reached the placCp they 
put down their guppa-h^^'k^ts and sat down, Shri Belcsa said, * All your 
queens have comel' At that word, suddenly UsoieDgi Pahi came mut 
of the earth and took the girls into the gmve with him. That night 
everi- ope of the seven score motiaTi becettne pregnant 
The neirt day, Shri Bclosa said,' Come, let tis go to geU our fish in the 
haz;aaT and buy ourselves things with the monc^"'* Usarengi let them 
out of the grave, and when they reached the bazaar they found that 
tbdr fish Vi'ere large and hue and they S€X}n sold them. Some bought 
necklaces, some bought rings, and as they bnsied themiieives with their 
purchases, night fell. They could not hnd tlieir way back to the grave, 
so they went into the villagp. There Upajengi Palli^s mother wikS weep¬ 
ing, remembering her &on- Shri Bclosa said to the other girls/Look, oiu 
motber-in-law » weepings C6me, let us go to her and comfort her'. 
The girls went to the did wonifln and greeted her. The old woman 
said, 'Where have you been all this rime? Your parents are looting 
for you everywhere", Shri Iteloea saidp 'We just went to the bazaar". 

Now Usarengi Pallip buding hiinsdf lonely in his grave, said In his 
nnnd, 'The seven score boys surely went to that bazaar, and are dandng 
and making merry with the girls'. He took a great stick and got out 
of the grave and w^ent to the bazaar. But it was too late; there was no 
one there. So he w^eut thence to his niother^s bouse^ and found the 
seven score girls aleepii^, and his mother and Shri Bdoea watching by 
them. When he $aw his mother he embraced her. She begged him to 
stay with her. But be was angry aud said, have you ever done 

for me? No one tajes for me. I will not stay*. As be said this, them 
Came into the mind of his mother and the seven score girls that they had 
forgotten to take the trotters of the pig eaten at the funeml feast to 
Usarengi Palli's grave. They got up and went Imstily to the grave hut 
there w'as no sign. The old mothirr ret urned home weeping loudly, and 
Usarengi Palli took the seven score girls with him into the grave and 
they were not seen again. 

IX. Lingo anp -nn! Ghotti, 

To the Muria perhaps the most significant thing about Lingo was his founda-^ 
tion of the ghotul systM; this was tlte greatest trcLisure he has given mnnkiud ; 
neither the discovery* of fire/ the gift of m^iJiua liquor/ nor the invention of 
music caa compare with this. The ghotnl is nn iiilegrAl part of the Lingo 
legend; even in the Betul vemion there is a hint of it in the oft-mpeatcii 
staternent that Lingo could not attend to his brothers' wives because be wfLS 
always placing witli the village maidens. 

The agnificance of the ghotul for the legend is this, that it explains why 
Lingo was 'chaste', why he achieved so suiH?reragatory a virtue as to turn a 
'joking-relatiou' into one of avoidance, why he did not let himself be seduced 
by bis brothers" wives. Like any good diellk Ills attention was absorbed by the 
ghotul, not only—be it noted—% its erotic delights, but by the eighteen iostrU' 
meats played there, by the ^ongs and dances, the discipline, the Idlowship. 

Every' version of the Bastar kgend stresses Lingo's assodarion with the 
ghotul. The AJor r'crsioa ends; 'From the days of Lingo the ghotul is built 

* ^ p. aSi. 1 Sec p. 1S3. 
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in evtry viUagp, anil the bojTJ and ^rl$ livn there together without sm. So 
long as fl girl wears comhs in her hair she may play and laugh with the cbdik, 
but when we see a girl iftithout a comb, we say nothing to her* for she must 
be a man's wife. And os Lingo was twice in the hie and no evii touched him, 
so it is mth the boj^ nJid girls In thdr ghotul/ 

The Rankhodra story concludes: * When Lingo died, they made ghotul everj'- 
where in his memory and to make him happy. For as the cbildrea dance 
and play he rejoices/ 

And the Henur tale ends: 'Lingo li^ied in the ghottil, amj the magk of 
his music drew the boy^ and girls to him. Becainse of Lingo no evil can 
come to the ghotul; no witch can enter there, ot fever or disease; and for 
three years from the blossoming of her dower no girl can conceive," 

The first ghotul, where Lingo Ihed after his elder brothers nianted (the 
boy’s, it will be remembered, had no parents but it was equally necessary' 
that the youngest ^ould not witness his elder brothers" lelatious with their 
wives) and wliich was called dtnda-rmhdi^ or ptdace of the unmarried, was a 
beaut^ul place. 

Lingo's ghotul was beautiful as the boms of bison, beautiful as a 
horse's throat- Its central pillar was a pj'thoa, tlie poles of the roof were 
maJuhmHdai snakes, tlie beam was a ddtmn snakCp the cross poles were 
cobras. The bamboo framework: of the roof was made of krdts tied 
together with vipers and covered with the tails of peacocks, 'rha 
verandah roof was made of bulhnl feathers. The walls were of bod-fish 
bones, the door was made of the crimson SflydH floweis, the door¬ 
frames of the bones of t>^es, the fastening were ulur-malmn snakes. 
The flotrr was plastered with the flour of uiad ptdse. The itirfbi-seats 
ui'Cr: crocodile There was an Anga there of saja wood swung from 
the roof by pirpitii snakes. 

Lingo himself wore a turban like a white gourd fiowerj his dhoti was 
coloured aiik; his shut shone in the sun; hb dogs were made of sandal 
wood, hb stockings of monguose fur, his bdt was a gidarra snake; as 
he walked he sparkled. He curried a crooked stidc in hb hand; he 
walked as if ho were busking rice, ^ That is why^ we dance so slowdy and 
carry an ajte over the shcuildcf. 

Every day Lingo used to go hunting, and every night to the ghotul. 
His gun w'as on ebony brunch, his bullets were wDd berrieSj, he sat in the 
nest of the rtla bird above a salUlick. When hv had shot enough, he 
would return to the ghotul. Belosa and Manjbam would welcome 
him, and take his maL ll^latko and Jalko spread it on the ground, 
Dulosa was his blanket. Because of the love-chanos in his eighteen 
instTUiuents all the unmarried hoys and girls would come running to the 
ghotul. Lingo's ghotul name was MaiijhI; it was gjvea him by Eelosa 
and Manjbaro. He himself gave the girls their names. Belosa and 
Mnnjharo sat by Liug^ and combed his hair, they scratched his arms 
with their combs and niassnged him with oil. Tkkisa gave him ganjn— 
there wns no tobacco then. Lingo's comb was imde of dhaman wood. 
After massaging Lingo, the girls got up and tainted him with Joluir,- 

^ In Ol4 CaIaIw, when a inxin the sacfvd vbjcclj ot I^gbo he wittked 

were hum.—TTutton Wdkfhtcr, Pnmnive S^ctii Sg^uHts [Xcw York, tqoS), p. i i6. Compare 
the Ihnpdng; dance oi the prk^ts ol Baal. 

■ The J okar was Ike supreme ochicvciiDciit df KAjput chfvaljy. A bc&teged RAirisaii* 
perahtng its iactc bopelen^ pnrporcd for tho J oiiAr as for a wedding; the women tluneir 
thenwlvi^ into n furiiAcc. imd tho mtJi sdmed out to die lu battle with the cuciiiy.— 
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th^n danced to tbe music oF his instruments until tbej* were 

^i'ear\', when they Iny down and adept 

The tradiUoDoI mmies of tlie first motiaii differ frnm place to place, Iti 
Jlmtri, they gave the foUowing list; 

Godakare Hode, wbe^e mvel was long as the axle of a cart, the kadex, 
who collected tJie girls and gave them tlieir orders. 

Belosa, her psdstant 

Kimuntuse Buhe> whose duty was to diatributc thlnp—tobacco, 
parched rice, liquor. 

Hinahihe Bire^ ivbo made the bamboo pins for leaf-cups and plates^ 
Akintare Jare, who spread the leaves which served as mattresses at 
bedtime. 

Among the name^ of Uie first cheldc are! 

Mankor Singa^ the leader. 

Jiba Gubi Soma, whose duty was to bring wood. 

Karata Guta Soma, who had to make the fire. 

At hrst tilings did not go altogether smoothly. The boys st^ile wood from 
the viiLage houses, they leliev^ themsdvM on the [mths. they neglected 
their work for their dancing. There was even an attempt to stop the ghotul. 
^At first^ so runs a AEasora account, ^ there were twelve score mntiari and 
twelve score chelik who came to listen to the music of the eighteen instrmnents. 
Lingo caught them by the hands and they danced and danced and danced Soon 
the diildren’s parents grew angn' and said^ Here is a men mining our chfldien'" 
and tliey forbade them to go to tlie ghotul. At that Lingo w^as angry and he 
change his form and went from house to house bringing death and disease. 
The people went to the Siraha, who discovered the cause and told the villagers 
to let tb^ children go again to the ghotuL* 

After this lingo to teach the chelik and motiari ideals of discipline 

and isertw. One night he came leaning gu his stick, and when the girls and 
boys heard it tapping on the ground they kept vorv' qtiiet. He sal down 
and taught them never to rcHove thernselvies on the village paths, not to have 
an^'lhing to do with married women, not to steal wood from the villagers. 
Then in order that they should not spend too irmch time on dandng, be 
allotted them certain seasons when th^ shcmld danee nil day. During the 
rest of the year they should dance only at night At Jhakri. Raunu gave other 
details; 

The first lire was lit by Lingo in the ghotul. Tt wiis the Pus Kolaug 
fire. Lingo taught the boys how to go from village to village dancing 
in his honour. The boys tried; Lingo became Gidq and ahovred them 
their mistakes. The next morning, tjiey looked at the ashes of the fire, 
and there w-ere the marks of a bullock's hoofs. Tb ree dnys this hnppcne<i 
and Lingo declartfi it a good omen. He culled his tiger and they*^ went 
out to dance, leaving the girls belund. "This b in honour of IJngu', 
they iMiid, ^atid w‘hoever goes to a giil will die/ 

hingo took the outside the village and made them stand facing 
it He put seven little heaps of ricCp str^en aoiira riiiga and seven bits 

j. Tod, Anwah amd of Rr*ja^mi (Lotwloa, 1920), VoT. 1 , p. 555, UterKtitifMkin 

la aw ttsed a» n ^mting by mony tribes. Tod dwribea It as n sidiilaliioti sent bv ^ 
lUjinit chki to an fulcriot Inudboldn: (flJd,, Vot 1, p. 1*5)* For tlat i^Iurin it h a i^tbe 

bclvTiMrn cqaidf. 
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THE LEGEND OF LINGO FEN 


of fJag oil the j^Diuid before th™, and prayed to T^ur Mnttai, "Look 
after these chiidreo, fCeep them safe from other gods^ Lingo gave 
fire to Mankor Singn, and bade hitn tend it so that it did not go out 
till they returned* Then they went to dimce in seven villages. 

After so\'cti day:5 Codakare Miixie and the three score uiatLiri broi^ht 
a bamboo and decorated Its slioots witii gold- they bav^e been 
faithful to ns :ind if idl is going w'cH, it will stand up of its own accord 
and no one w'Ol be able to pnD it up." So thinking they welcomed the 
boys home. The boys bung their sticks on the tree and sat dow^ to 
smoke. The bumbcK] stood of its own accord and done oonld uproot it. 
Then came UTigo and was pleased with the stidc He tried to pnU 
it up, hot it would not move. Then be cut it down, at the bottom, 
near the groinid. From the stump grew^ a semur tree; tver 5unee, the 
semur tree has had thorns like the small btanebes of a bamboa 

Then the motiari said* 'We too must go to dance with you'. So 
Lingo took tliem for the Chalt XIandar and the Hulki dances. At 
Diw’aH, the girls said to the boys^ * Yon go off by youreelv^ in Pus; 
w^e wdll gp to dance by ourselves at Diwali', 

The tradition of Lingo *^5 associatioii with the ghotul is stOl very much 
alive. Even^ year thousands of bo^’S Like great pains to perfect a complicated 
and rather tcdiotis dance and set out on a pilgrituage in his honour, which 
must be marked by ncctimte performance and complete chastity. Tn some 
ghotul, as at Mosora^ a dbol drum hatigs Dear the door in honour of Lingo- 
Lingo in Iiis turn protects the ghotul which he Jms founded; no evd dream 
can apprMch, no 5in can be committed, and no girl will become pregnant 
for three years after puberty. 

The chelik remember Lingo, with their ancestors, and tbe Earth, w^henever 
they drink liquor; they offer him a few drops of mabua spirit wrhenever they 
play their drums at a marriage; even in eastern Kemdagaon, they invite 
liim to wreddiiigs Siiying, "This is your mani^e, your haldi-m!, not but 
yours': they stiU sing many songs in Ins honour. Mest of these are 
inexpressibly boring, consisdog os they do of a long and largely imicctiratc 
recitsd of Lingo's rations. This pcetic and roiminlic figure has not inspired 
much poetry in his worshipped. The following song is typical. 

Lingo Paia 


iii f£ ioyo w rtf ia rda 

Re rtf hyo rtf re (a rtf rtf la rela 


Bara bhai lingo ra layer, 
Finding kamkang m l&yor. 
Day ra Hngo ddyu ra tinge! 
Finding kam^n^yekii m lingo. 
iVdytm pdia wai fa lingo. 
Wdywa daka Jtfai ra Hngo, 
Paftiti pdta niya ra lingo, 

Xfaria pMa maua ra lingo. 
Pahili dilka niya ra lingo. 
iMaria pata layof m lingo. 

IVdy ra lingo wdyu ra lingo t 
Nana wdyla parron ra layor. 
Ndiffa if4h? mania ra tayor, 
Kaddr kddng butong ra hyor. 


O twiedve Lingo brothers. 

There's holdl and Hour for you. 
Come, Lingo, come! 

\Vi th boldi and flour we anoint you. 
May Songs unknown oome to ua. 

May steps unkaown come to us. 

The flrst song is yours^ 

The Marin song is ours. 

Tlie first steps are ynuia. 

The Maria song k the cheUk^s- 
Come, lingo, cornel 
I can't come, chelik. 

J've got work to do, chelik. 

I'w got to fix the handle oF my hoe. 
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the huria and their ghotue 

At Masora. tlic chdit sing in Holbi to Liil^o before a wedding. 
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Lingo, baliiit, LiiK*> f 
Kiiy kaje ^ cheiihman ? 

Bita dbare bita netuta parli bifa 
dh&re jiao. 

Mucho biita dse. 

Tuchi^ hay Awfit listf / 

Mucho korki dl^ia bhafi& 

Ttitho bigUT niloy gii goblHd 

Pahih tucho iigeho fnand. 

Aru sigeho AdirJf. 

TucM dy nibnaio gil banu dy^ 


Lingo, siy. Lingo[ 

Why hflv^ you camt, ohelik ? 

WeVt*^ com^ to invite yod to the 
wedciiog, 

I have work to do. 

Wlmt work have you to do? 
r niast make a handle for my luje. 
Without you nothing can be done. 

To you liquor must drat he given. 
The haldi must first be put on yoU- 
Ouly with you the song goes welh 




































































































































THE legend of lingo PEN 


la Penjori, near Semuignon, the Gaita cjcpkiiirf bow Tallur Mnttai (wlio 
is no other than Mother Earth} and Kadreagal her consort (who is lord of 
the foie^ and clearing} Eire connectt.^ with the ghotnl. 

In a saja tree were born a girl Talltir Mnttai and a boy Kadrengal, 
They gave a drenm to Lingo and told him 'We liave been ham in a aaja 
tree: ^ve os a place to lE\-e*, Sd Lingo made them a small hut and 
they lived there. To please them he used to play eighteen instruments 
at once. In th« were love^iharnis which drew all the hoy^ and gMs 
* of the village to Ustenn 

In many^^otul^ Talltir Mnttai and E^adrengal ore honotired as weE as Lingo 
and with him protect the children from harm. 


X. Li^'GO AKD Creation 

The crcatimi stones of the Muiia are on the same pattern as similar stories 
^roughout the central portion of pejiitisular India.! main difFerenoe 

is tiifit Lingo, at least iu the older stories, takes the place either of Bhimseu 
or the other cult-herocs which various tribes ejcdt as the chief actors in their 
mythology; and that Xadrmigal, a rather mysterious figure, vaguely regarded 
as a forest-godp and his wife Tallur Muttai fllother Earth) pky the parts 
that m other areas are allotted to Mahadeo and Parvati, The fdUowing 
story Was recorded In Kokori in east Kondagaon. 

In the old days there was an eartli. At the time when Lingo and 
^ brothers were bom Mohapumb turned the world topsy-ttirvy und 
it was ^ten by the earth-worm, &o the Middle World be^me nought 
but w^tef. There were two young chiltlreii on the earth, God put 
life into tl^r bodies by taking them iu the back: the iiiaiks of his fingers 
still remain. Thw hid inside a gourd which grew' np nnt of the water 
as a great creeper and reached the heavens. 

J^resently the worm OKcreted the earth and some of it fdl on a siim 
leaf. That earth began to weep, "Who is there to serve me, for all 
mankind are drowned ?' Wlien Lingo heard that weeping he went to 
See what was the matter. Meanwhile MEihaprcFub had plucked the 
gourd growing from the great creeper in the hcaveus and found iuside 
the two small children. " Where can th^ children live ? ^ So thinking 
he sent his crow to search for it. The cmw flew and flew across 
the ocean until at last it saw Lingo and his brothers driving their 
harrow over the seon Wherever the harrow went there was land, 
when? it went crooked or missed a place tJiere was water and a river, 
where tlie earth piled up at the side there was a mountain. When 
the crow saw this it flew back and told ^lahapuruh that the earth was 
made again, and the two duldren were sent to live there. 

Mahapurub told the boy and girl that they sboidd marry eadi other 
but they refused sayiugp * We are brother aud sister ^ So the siuaUpox 
goddess came and se|jarated them and each g^it smaEpox-i Afterwords 
wbeji they met they did not know who they were, for their face$ were 


TA# App. If pp. 5 — 7 : Roy, TA* Girhors. pp. 400 — 14 * 

;Tbc Toulitiaiu of llHf SimifllA', JBORS. Vot IE pp ; Roy, 

- R ' BlhaogrLipbJeal ^utca on tiic ChcHw*, Man 

( 1529 )- p. 205 ; W- Ko|ipcsS, * fibogwiLa, the i^npirmc Deity of the 
Toku: XX3£:V-VI ( 1 >^ 40 - 1 }, ^&uint TAt Baiga, p. jo3; Tht Agiind, 

pp^ floB. 

have reconScil thlB{4f:a among the Juqttg, Ekond. Gubdnha -ima BDodo- <al ft 

It ptobohly very eommoD. 
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THE MUETA AND THBTR GHOTUL 

ccjvtitti with the marl^ nf dises^, mid they got inmried. Now thfse 
twD, niAn and wodmn, hod no tnowledgc of sex. Thty lived t^igtther 
working m their fields, bat tbt mm tkever went to bis wife. Presently 
Kruhapimib sent litigD to sec how they were gritting on, * Tlmy knnw 
nothing of love or cdtauLatlon, they are living as brother and sister', so 
smd Lingo, liiis made l^Iahapiirab aojunus about tbe peopling of the 
world. So he gave Lingo two pills fUksd with his love-charms to give 
them. 

When Ifingo reached the honse, be fonnd the man had gone h\hiint 
bnt the woman was bathing, He gave her the two pills and told her to 
eat one of them after the bath and to the other to her husband 
when he returned. Having done tlus, Lingp went away. The woman 
ate one pill but was so pleased with it that she ate the second also, 
lea%ing nothing for her husband. Directly she swall<3wed the pills she 
was filled with cxdtement and passion and ran into the forest to seek 
her man. 

At last when he reltirticd from htiuitug, instead of giving him his 
food she took him into the house and pulled him down to the ground 
beside her. But for ah her caresses there n'as no desire in him and he 
did uothing. He ate a heavy meal but she could not eat. All night 
she tried to mose him, hut withont success. Then once again Lingo 
came to see how they were. He peeped through the door and shut the 
womaji tiyung to rouse her husb^iML So he brought two more pills 
and this time gave them one each. Now at last the husband's desire was 
awakened and he went to hb wife again and oguiiip but since the woman 
hud a greater number of pilb sbe was much the more pesaiotiiite. That 
is why the Muria say women lemiun more passtonote than men unto 
this clay. 

So strong was their passion that the very nest mormug a child was 
bom. Afto this, children were bom throughout tbe ivorld and men 
and women increased in number. 

The stolid go on to tell how XJugo brought the Muria to Bostar from 
Lanjhi-Dhanida and'how the different dans came into beings as they tried 
to cross the great ocean that separated Dhamdu from Bastar, He also 
taught the Mmin how to worship Mother Earth. 

The Muria was thinking, * How am I to woi^hip the earth for 1 have 
nothing to give her'. He had one daaghter. He covered her whole 
body with soot to make her black and forced her to walk on aJi fours 
like a black cowT Then he went to the jungle to worship Alotbcr 
Earth. On the way he rod Lingo driving a cow^ Lingo sald^" O man, 
where are you going? * ^ I am going to worship Mother Earth.* "Wlmt 
aie you goi ug to sacrifice ?' "1 have nothing to give but my own daughter 
and 1 am going to sacrifice her/ Then Lingo said, ^Give rue your 
daughter, and I wiU give you my cowFrom that day the Muria have 
not offered faumau l^pgs to the Earth Mother but, taught by Lingo^ 
have sacrificed their catUe.^ 

XI- X4KUO Atro THE SuN AKU MOON 

Lingo IB also, iti some legends, cguuected with the creation of the suu and 
tnooD. and tlie disposal of eShex heavenly bodies. In what app^us to be the 

1 t^KCiga. Baiga waa abo taogbt to jubatftutc Iminaii a4crl£c4.^r/^ Baiea 

p, 3la- 
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old'ESt iSIunn thought, Lingt^, uiUiko such esdusivoly tmindimo tnlt-IieToes 
as Naj^a Balga, has much to do with the heavens. Later on. be is often 
displaced by Dhimul Peo or Bhimsen. In lElcra the Muiia told the followine 
story. 

When this world was first made there was ndther sun nor niDon 
and the clouds and the earth wsrt like husband and wife, they lay so 
dose together.‘ ^len were very small and bud to move ht^eeu them. 
They ploughed with rats and to pick brinjals they had to reach up as 
though the>- were getting mangoes from a tree,' As they walked to 
and fro they used to knock their heads against the clouds. 

Then Lingo and his brothers raised the clouds into the sky and there 
was room for men on earth, but there was uo suu or moon and everything 
was dark. There was a tree called Huppe Piyet. When this tree bios- 
somed it wns daj- when it dried tip it was night. The twdve Lingo 
brothers and the thirteen Bhimul brothers thought and thought how 
they could bring more light to the world. ' WTiere can we find something 
which will make light and darkness ?' So thinking they came to the tree 
Huppe Piyer. This is what we want*, they said and began to cut it 
down. It was so big that the twdve Lingo brothers and the thirteen 
Bbwtil brothers could cook their food and deep in tJie space cut by 
tteir axes When it was nearly cut through, it still did not fail for on 
the top of the tree sat the bird called Oaia^surial-pite holding it up. 
Said Ivingo to his brother,'\Fe must kill this bird and Kosa Eana todc 
his axe and killed it. Then the tree fell to the ground, 

WTieu the tree came down it fell on the thiitecu Bliimul brothers and 
t^bey Routed with fear. Lingo picked it up with one liaud and threw 
It oside. Now this thee stood in the kingdom of twelve Rajas, and 
when these heard the nobe they sent their police to see if the tree 
was safe, police reported that someone or other had cut it down 

and the RajM sent their soldiers to arrest the culprits. Lingo said to 
the soldiers. We have come to make two lanterns so tJiat there may be 
light by day and Ught by night. \Vt have done no evilh So said 
Lingo. But the soldiers took no liccd of what he said and attacked the 
brothers witli their spears and swords, Ungo took aU the blows ia 
his own body and sai-ed his brothers. Then he himself took his sword 
and fought and kiUed the soldieiS. With their blood the tree became 
retk for its roots drank it up. Then the brothers stripped off the bark 
and cut the woext into two great circles. 

They made the lower circle into Hie suij and the upper circle into 
the mmn. The sun was as big as the kingdoms of the twelve Raja,s, 
but the moon was smaller, When they were ready, the brothers 
i^dmed how to put into than a Tl\-iijg sonL Muhapurub had a son. 
Gtily by killing Slahaparub's son aod giving his blood to the sun and 
moon to dnnk ml] they become alive and be man and woman', so said 
kiiigo. The brotlins thought and thought how to catch Hahapurub's 
5ori, but at last Liugo sad-tj, 'T will catch hsm * uitd went to Potrobhum. 


C vf eiath «wl sky hw b«n lecmflf d tliG Sont-L— 

n.™' ixxnfai Patgmat (I.cqid4n, 19091]. p, 401; ihe Bqna—M N 

'W* I’-.**' l^'BShSr-Boy. r™ 

CrJwoj 0/ India, Vol, XlII, p. 94; and the 

Tki ItwSw i/*'' qnntcs liffiilix vlories from Aftien— J. G, Fraser. 

^ ^ (kwidnii, 1936), pp. 96 tad mg. Tie IrgMid U probebty widely 
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MuJiapurub was working m tiis fields. Hb wife put the ehdd iu a 
swing and went for water. Lingo stole the child and brought him down 
to earth. Tbene he sacrificed Mm and offered his blood to the sun and 
moon. The stio* who is a mim^ drank a lot of the blood and that is 
why he is always red, The nioan^ wild Is a woman, only drank a tittle 
and is always pale. 

Wlieii Mabapurtib's wife fetinTwd and could not find her son^ she teui 
to tell her husband and they were full of 5 ditqw+ But next morning 
when the sun rose red into the sky^ Mahapnrnh cried to his wife,' Look, 
there's your baby in the sky; don't iveep, for you will always be able 
to look at him 


In many village the Mnria know the widdy-dispersed atoiy of how the moon 
tricked^ the snn into swallowing his children.* They geaeiaiiy say tluit the 
moon is subject to metLstmal period and when her time comes she hides 
btiselfH thns accounting for the dark nights of the month. The stin works 
all day. We cannot see him at night becanse evening he goes to his 

wife^ hnt the Mnria are not ijuite cl^r or consstetrt about thk because some 
of them think that on account of the stealing Kind sacrifice of Mahapurub's 
child, stm and moon were cursed to remain for ever apart. Seme Maria say 
that the sun’s wife is Stikko, who is the daughter of the moon and it is she who 
keeps him company during the niglit In Muria riddle the moon is ‘the fat 
bullock that loses Its hom in its old age". 

The stars are explained in many differeut ways. In ITlera thev said that 
they were the shavings of the great tree Huppe Ptyer. In Aturgaon they 
said that they w’ere the babies of the moos. In Beitna they said thev were 
the moon s servants. The moon brmg^ her chiLdren out at night and plaj"3 
with Acm. Everyone believes that the stars are ahve. ' The stars are lookiog 
at us \ they sometimes say, and it is almost uncanny to hear them speakmg 
of sun and moon and stars as though they were actual living people. Riddles 
al^ut the stars are commoni k^daftg ptsilkt the whetstone is coveied 

with wfr^-grains. ^ The dish is so full of arcca nuts tlmt you cannot count 
them.* 'Take a stick in your hand and count the cowries.* 

The echpiK is not explniiied otherwise thou by the usual stories current in 
central India ,* but the Muria hnve their own way of observing the evenL 
It is regarded as a very good time for snaring animals or catching fish. Women 
dig holes in their yards and pretend to throw out water with a basket crying, 
"■l^rciw we are deariiig the stream for fish'. This little rite will result in 
good fishing expeditions later om Boys make their gwW-^ings^ for as the 
moon catches the snn so wifi the pellet from the sling hit its mark. Thc)^ also 
begin making nets and traps of every kind for the same reason, and put the 
bmnboo baskets and platforms in the fields to catch and dry fish. Nets for 
bircU are set and tr&pis for animals arranged. 

Thunder^ and Ughtning 19 Giq>]ained in several dilJeredt ways. Sonic say 
that lighttdng is the great iandai fish which leaps out oi the dccod of luuvcne 
into the sley. its scales fiasbtng in the eun. In other villages they say that 
thunder and Kghtning comes from the smithy of the heavenly I^har who 
is working iron in Porrobhum. The thunder is the sound of hh heavy hammer: 


* See Tht Batgt, pp, Mif. for references to tinum. Soutel and Tnri 1 g«»Ib 
S 2»h®- op' eft.. Vot I. p. 31: RuswU oDd Hhatal. op, dt„ V0I, IV. pp, 33 * eipl 
5 io: Tht Batga. p, 3341 Rnthoren. op. ctt.. ™. jM': J. J. Modi, 'A Few Auc^t Beliefs 
about tbt KeW J. A „tk. Soc. B^.. Vpf m pp, 346H. Pen«T liM * 

sutaumrj In rki OctAn itj Staryt VcL IIj pp. 8ofl, 
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the tightnliig is the fiaah from hh anviL The thcmderbolt b the hot slag 
he throws nway.i 

In Badgai the Muria said that the light fling was the Yer Kanyang [Water 
Maiden) pla^-ing in the sky. As she laughs, her teeth flash. When she laughs 
in the no^, then comes the rain. 

Lightning b useful to the world- lightnuig warns us of rain and even 
brings the rain. Wlien it strikes a plant or a tree the Muria ooUect the bark 
and bum it in their bduses as a rem^y against bugs and Uoe. The bark of a 
tree struck by lightning b a valuable me^drie in cases of delayed delivery'. 

Thunder is even more useful. It is caused either by the noise of the heavenly 
smithy or by Lingo or Bhimul dra^ng thdr w^iter-skiiis across the sky. At 
Aturgaofl the Muria said that thunder Ls the noise made when Mnhapunih 
sits on one of the bullocks made by potters at the PoLa festivai and rides on 
it across the sky. In Dongrigdra* they said that ^Mahnpnmb goes out to 
work in hb Adds or to fetch wood- He sees a stomi coining and Jumps into 
hb Cart and drives hard for home. The nimble of the wheels b the thunderJ 
^klahapimibb iron aie or ^ckle falb down to the earth with a great crash. 
If people am find it b an invaluable cure for rheumatism or headache/ 
In Kokori the Muib added the detail that Mahapurubb cart b dragged by sterile 
women. There b geocmlly the idea that thunder has a beneficial effect on 
steriUty, 

For the Murb call the thunderbolt, "the seed*. In Folari they said, 
* Thunder b very useful, it means that the beaveidy' semen is f ailing to earth; 
all the small sprouts of rice and the small vegetables on which this seed fulls 
become pregnant and so bear good fruit/ In K!aranji also the Muiia 
that rice, vegetables and trees only bear fmit after hearing thonder. If 
there b no thnnder the crop b always pogr^ ^ We know this must be so, for 
it b the same with hct». The hen must hear the cock oow^ otherwise its 
eg^ will not be fertile," It is said that iE a thunderbolt falls or lightning 
Shrikes the earth near a barren woman, she will soon become pregnant. 

Here is another accountp from Kbkori. " Bhimul is mau; Barth b woman. 
When Bhimul b on heat, he tries to approach Earth, But there b no road 
or path, and he rushes about trying to fand tlie wa>% he hurls rocks and moun- 
taius to atid fro—^aud tbb mokes the thunder. At bst he can contain hb 
seed no lougeit it spurts out-^and a thunderbolt fafls. From thb seed man 
gets hb food Unless Bhunul gets on beat there b no rain or harvest" 

Rain is described as the chaprasi of ifahapurub who goes ahead of htm 
when he sets out on tour. The rainbow is Ling?o*fl or magk arrow 

of lire. The rain-giver b cither Lingo or Bhimul, The people of the north¬ 
west generally beg rain from LlngUp for it is here that Lingo's cult is struugest. 
In the east they approach BMm^ In Cbikhli village at a time of drought Iq 
1941^ the Muria went to Lingo and offered him a bull, but he only gave them 
three days* rain. When they asked him why thb was he said, * In the old, da>^ 
the Eaja himself honoured me with sacrifice^ but now I am forgotteo and so 
I am not giving rain", la Markabera tlicy had the curious notion that the 
first min is the marriage of Motlicr Earth and tlic frogs come to make music 
for it ^ Frogs fall from the sky; if they fall into the water they remaiu 
frogs; if they fall into a field they turn into iortotses; if they faU under ebony- 
trees they turn into hares, 

^ In n the HliEidm Bay tlul dtiring a thandmtojfia tho litfi bird Iks on Itn bdck with 
it? feet iu the air in order to protect thi? emth, Muij SXiuia ibbj the tame. 

■ This if ft conunon Hhuhi rvofion, Thtmder 1 b the vrrfce of liidra, at the row <rf tbe 
wheels of BhftgmTwn^ft dimlat. See Itathoven, op, dt,^ p, 7 S. 
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I have brCaiil hail described as "the bemes the rfdii\ Tlie rainbow is 
the grat snake, EhumtaraSp that rises from its ant-hlU to stop the r am. ^ 


XTTp Lingo the Discovery of Firh 


^ In Bastar, as m Hls!op*s tcisioji of the legend. Lingo ts a^oedated with the 
discovcfv of fire, Itt some villages it is said tlmt the fimt fiie to be kindled 
was that made by Lingo at the arigfital Pus Kolang dance. At Rnnhafgaoia 
iu the Chota Doiigar Parguna the Jhqria Muria t£id thk storyt 

At the begibning of tlie world, when the earth sank beneath the 
great waters, there were no tnen left but the seven EComho-Lingo 
brothers. When the water went down again, they set out to find fire to 
wanu themselves and cook their food. Presctitly they saw a iLihartn 
whose name was Paraiunge; ^e W a fire. Thev made thcLr camp 
near her house and went to gist fire from her. The'girl gave the eldest 
brother some fire in a bmidle of grass but it went out. Then the next 
brother went, and the next, bnt every time the fire went otrt. At last 
Lingo hims^ went, "lATien she oflTer^ him fire in tbe gross he hit her 
twice and picked tip a burning from her fire and tank it to his camp. 

The brothers went nway^ but the girl soon found tlmt she was preg¬ 
nant from tile iwo blows wbich Lingo had stmd(. Tbe boy grew up, 
and w'hon he was old enough he went with the other boys and girls to 
dance in Lingo*s ghotul. Parajunge, his mother, followed him. Now 
Lingo was leading the dance with a tuft of palm leaves m his turbaitr 
Vk hen the dancers got tired they sat down to smoke and the boy said 
to his mother, j\l] these other children have fathers, hut where is tny 
father? Farajunge said, *It is the one who ts wearing leav^ in his 
catch lliIn^ The boy caught him by the leg and cried, 
you ^ my father", ^ TlTien the bfoUiem licord it they were vsry angry 
with Ltngo and said. "We would have given you a kingdom, but he who 
makes a Muharin pregimtit becomes a Mahara\ Lingo sidd, "T never 
^nt to her, I only hit her and she bceamc pregtiant of ber own accord 
They disputed this for many days and at last Lingo said, "You nmy^ test 
me by oil and fire; make a great iron vessel and fill it with twelve pots of 
oiij put ttie in it and boll me on a hearth lit with twelve c^irt-loads of 
; if I am uuhurt it will prove me innoocjit \ The brothers carried 
out the t^t and lingo was unh;irmed; he sat in the fire plai’ing bis 
eiglit^n instriinients. The brothers then believed Lingo and gave 
lum tlic kingdom. TJie name of the boy was ikm Kuor and he was 
aihni^ttea into the ghotal as a Muna^ but they would not accept his 
mother. 


In thw account of how Linep brotight fire to the tribe, we mav note the 
iradi^^that he got it from a woman and that the incident b vaguely 
connected with impregimtipn, Frazer has collected myths from many parte 


the ^ wtebow torbeiK. 

«5 w’ T ^ The pflTdJiMi of Mmdla ny It b the ralirf kS 

*“11 It the how o( R«ti or <if tiKlra, thoort^y 
^ rainbow ], ctuuueteEl with the aauihe, »«*«r the r^e <5 

ir^t!?V5L n,^ ealK« 
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of the t^orld, Austrsilb, tli« Mtirray Islands, Melanesia, tbe Caroline Islands, 
Sauth America, which represent wcFincn as being in possesston of fire before 
raem^ 

We also see very cleaily that the attempt to kill Lingo in the iron vessel 
was really, as I have ahendy suggested, tm ordeal of a type to which frequent 
reference is made in the litmatnre of Indian antiquity. 

Xm. Liwgo ani> THn DiscoVEHY of Liquor 

In the east of the State, where Lingo's cult weakest, he is stiU iinf^ned 
as a simple, kindl3% generous peasant. He is the giver of happiness: be is the 
honest ploughman working for his family p milking furrows three miles long, 
gnidliig his plongh with his son Netturgundi tied below his neck. He vats 
anything, stones or treeSp rice or pulsOp birds m monkeys. His hair reaches 
to heaven and his tail goes down to hell. 

Once Lingo gave a great feast tq nmnldDd. As the guests wwo going home 
be sent a Nnhar servant to listen to what they were saying about him. The 
servant heard them coinplajuing that though the food was all right, they had 
been given 'nothing coloured to make them bapp5'^ “ftlieii Lingo heard this 
he said, "Is there nothing in the jungle to make men happy ?' This preyed 
on his mind and he went everywhere in the forest to search for happiness 
tmlil he came at lost to a great hollmv mahna tree. The corollas hud fallen 
into the hollow, ruin had filled them witli water, and th^ had fermented. 
Many maina birds gathered round to drink, and Lingo saw them *cry loudly 
and dance** So he took some of this drink home, and at his ncft feast 
gave it to his guests- TMs time they went home saying, "Tciday Lii^o has 
given us happiness', 

Nanga Balga is. said to have discovered hqnor m almost exactly the same 
way.* The Bondo have a similar tale; so have'the Snvam of Koraput who 
attribute the great disctirvery to Bhimsen^ The Sondi tradition is that Brohnia 
created Suka Muni from the dirt between his eyebrows and authorised him 
to distil spirit from the (mahua) flowerSp which had hitherto been eaten 
by birds,* 

Mahua spirit does not seem to be uisociated with the sexual pas^oUp but 
there is a common Ixilicf that lice-bocr and toddy were invented to ensure a 
proper increase of population. TalLur Muttai is said to have created the sago- 
palm so that its iuice might stir the sluggish desires of Kadrengul.* In Ho 
tradition, the first man and wonjan never came together 'from their ertreme 
simplicity' until Sing Bonga the Creator 'taught them the art of making 
rioe-lieer^ the use of which caused them those sensations which were in due 
time tile means of peopHng the world/.* The Kol have the same belief.* 
The S^antol say it was Lita, a traditional hero whose bow is the rainbow^ who 
taught the first man and woman to make Hce^beer and thus introduced sexual 
congress to the world^ 

^ J* G. Pmattt, Myiks of Otifim u/ Fir* (Loedoo, 193ft}, p. ^n*. 

* rttf Bmgn, p. 511. ^Thftv Is B cammoni tieliel tlidt on pcca^oiu/bcan b«?OMe 

bitnxiciited us « ro^n-H oJ cmtlng fcnnentfd flowtr?!." A. A, Punbat IViiEd 

^ffin7a/£ in Cenhsi Indim (T.^Qiidcm„ p. 7 . 

» Tlinmoii, op. dt,p Vol. VI, p, 396. * S« p. M" 

‘ TickEll, 'MeittdrSr on tlie Hoduain'^ bi JASBf New Scroti. Vd. IN, t'ort n (1840]^ 
P- 797 ‘ CoiUpBto Boltoti. Op^ cit.. p. wbiQ objures tiiat tliE -old lonit d£ 

teUitig this sti^ wlU) U1 sorts of details* 

* RnpueU Euil mnUol. op. dt, Vol. Hip p. 50S. 

^ Cnflu 0/ Vol. i; Part mnp p. 109* 
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It is pmb^Ble that further inveatipitioii might discover the cult-heroes 
of sever^ other tribes credited wiUi tbh flchievenieftt. 

XIV. Tice CoBUNG of Death 

Death is a stranger in the H'orld, alien and unnaturial. The Gist men did 
not die. For long ages Lingo kept death away. But at last it came and the 
Muria have sevei^ Legends to explain how. According to one stoiy^ It was 
a boon to counteract the tniseT>’ of living for ever. 

In the old days the Muria did not die, yet could not keep their 
youth. 

They Bat in the courts of thdr houses propped np with bits of wood; 
they could not use their bands or feet, and their gnid had to be poured 
into their mouths by their relatives. At last they went to Mhbapurub 
and asked him to gi\*e them the gift of death, ' ^ you want death for 
everyone"* he asked, "or only for yourselves?' 'For everyone^ they 
repli^. From that day both young aud tAd have died 

Another tale attributis the coining oi death to Mahapumb's need of souls 
to people his kingdom, an idea common also among the Gond and Baign of 
the Central Pro\unc«i.i 

III Nadumbhunr (the Middle World) no man died, and Mahaptirub 
wondered how he was to get souls for his kingdom- He had a son. He 
killed him and prepared to carry him out for burial. But when his wife 
heard of it, she ran weeping to the place and, taking her son from him, 
sat with the corpse in her lap. Mahapurub said, 'We must bury the 
child, don't be foolMiBut she cried,' No, I'll never g^lve him to you 
Mahapurub then planted a iamun tree behind her. When it fruited, 
some of the plums fell to the ground. She picked them up and ate 
and her mouth was reddened with the juice. Mahapurub came again 
and said, 'Give me the boy* You are a witch, you are eating Ids flesh'. 
He brought a mirror and when she saw her reddened mouth, she thought 
she really was eating the boy. She wept bitterly, but gave the hedy 
to I^fahapurub. He buried it, and from that day death has becu in the 
world. 

A different version of the same theme, from Falari, gives some interesting 
details about the creative i>rocess- 

At the begincung of the world men were v+ery small; they ploughed 
with rats and had to pull down brinjaJs as if they were getting mangoes, 
'fhe ground was so soft that you co^d fall through it down to Adlhhttm 
[the Lower World). In those days men coiild remove the tops of their 
heads, examine them for lice, and put them back again.> 

Wlien the first men died, their neigbbemrSi took them out to burial, 
but the corpses got up and came back and sat in front of their bonsea. 
When the neighbours came in, they asked, "Where have you been?' 
* We"ve been out burying you/ ' What sort of folk are you ? We were 
just sleeping and you carried us here and there. WTieii we awoke we 
returned home ' • 

* Th^ p. 

* Far a timllor tnditkoi tinum^ thr SfliftAl, m Bempas, «p. dt, p. 401. 

■ The ih^y that Ucatk waji Dn 0 Qwl|>‘ <}f a ttrqiporary charockcT li held bj the 
Birluirt—Boy, BiVJwrj; pp, and 1 have rvcofdca it unonc the tiajuia and 

Ehulya of Kiwajhar State. ^ ^ 
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When Naliapuxab beard of this, be wondered how he was to ^ 
souls for his hingdcnn. He thought, *1 must stick the tops of thejl 
beads oo; then they will oeitainly die’. He ground flour, mixed it 
with water into a p^te and hid it. T^en he went to see the first man 
and womao. 'What have you got inside your heads?' he asked. *Do 
show me.* Th^ temoved the tops of their beads, and Mahapurub 
quickly snteaied the edges with paste, muttering, 'Ncvw come unstuck 
again’. When the first man and woman put the tops of theii beads 
back, they stuck and soon afterwards people began to die. 

And now for fear that the dead might come hack again to their 
honses, the neighbours burnt their bodies and they never leturued to 
life. 


t 
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THE GHOTUL 






CHAFTEB KWjE 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GHOTUL 

I, Tas Dormitory throughout the World 

T HHEtE is pothiog uhusili] at cxtiaardumry about tbe ghotiil; simSaf 
iostitutioDS aiic widdy distributed tbxoiighoiit tbc world. One of the 
Erst writers m English to e x am i ne tbe^commimal batruoks of primitive 
raocs^ S, E. Peal, drew atteatiou to the fact that^oin Bhubm to New ^kalnnd 
and from the Marquesas to the Niger ^ the system e:risted and was di^tiuguished 
by certain persistent features. 

Picstiyr we see in aU, except among the nomadic Anstraliatss^ that 
there is a spedsl and reoagnired budding, or bLnldings, for the mmmmed 
young men and lads to sleep in, and at tim ra for the yoong women^ 
also in many cases t^tber* 

SecondSyp we notice that among the races having these barracks 
without exception there is complete liberty between sexes until marxiage. 
Thirdly,, and most significant of all, these barracks are invariably 
tabu to the married women, whether the race or tribe is exogamic or 
endogarak. 

We may also note that, as a general ruJe, we see adult marriages 
where this soda! system is in vogue, and conjugal fidelity seems g^ter 
than among the more civilised races, by wl^m juvenile cha$ti!^ is 
valued. ^ 

The dormitories fall into two dearly defined groups—one* of the semi- 
military * barracks^ type» appears to aim at a strict segn^^ation of the boys 
and is connected with wai^ hunting aiid magic; the other allows or even 
encourages them to have relations with tlic unmanied girls and iH^bly 
(though our knowledge is too fragmenimy' to this with coimdeuce) 

at reg^tiiig the pre-nuptial interests of tribal youth. Both t>q)cs of dormitory, 
like the Mmia ghotul, fulfil important social and religious functions. Those 
of the first type axe well summarized by Hutton Webster. 

The men's house is usually the Iwgiest building in a tribal settlement. 
It belongs in commou to the viUagera; it serves as council-chamber and 
town hall, as a guest-house for stiaugciSp and as a sleeping resort of the 
men. Here the more predous belongings of the eonmiunity, such as 
trophies taken iu war or m the chose and religious emblems of various 
Sorts are preserved- Within its pifecinc±s^ women and children^ and 
men not fully initiated membcis of the tribe, seldom or never enter. 
When miirriagc does not follow immediately opou injtialion into the 
tribCj the institutioii of the inen*5 house becomes an efTectiv'e restraint 
npoa the sexual prodivitics of the unniarried youth. It then serves 
as a club-house for the bachdors, whose residence within it may be 
regarded as a perpetuation of that formal seclusion of tiie lads from the 
women, which it is the purpose of the initiation eercniomes in the fir^t 
place tn accomplisL 

An institutitHi so firmly established and so widdy spread may be 
expected to survive by devotion to other uscs^ as the earlier ideas w'hich 

^ B. Ptal, Cpnnamml Mmoflzks of PtlBliliTt kacei', VuL LXl 
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led to its rotindalion fade away. As guard pcets where the young men 
me confined on military duty and are exercised in the arts of war, the^ 
houses often become o serviotabk means of defence. The religloiis 
worship of the cooirnntdty ftequently eentws in Ibem. Often they 
form the theatre of dramatic representations. In rare Instances these 
histitntions seem to have tost their original purpose nod to have faci¬ 
litated sexual communism rather than sexual sjfpnxntiom iUuong some 
tribes the meu'^ house is used as the ceatre of the nnberty initiatiot] 
ceiemoaies. W'lth the development of secret ^odefieSp replacing the 
earlier puberty lusthutions^ the men^s house frcqueutly becomes the 
seat^of these organL^itiuns and forms the secret 

Haddon also eiupliasu^ the Social importance of the meu^s hdu$e in 
ilelancsin, 

Si>eaking in general terms, these places arc tabooed to woiuei] and to 
the uninitiated, they are used as dwellings or mectitig-pJaccs of the meti^ 
and in them various ceremonies are held; they coteitltute the social^ 
political and religious centres in the public life of the meiL^ 

Like the dub-houses of New Gniiieap says Haddoo again, the kwod of the 
Torres Straits Islands was 

the central spot in the Social» pqlitlcnl and religious Life of tbe meu. 
After initmlion, tbe young men could frequent the kt£?od and they 
habitually slept there and they had to look after the plajoe, keep it in 
order, fetch water, collect firewood, attend to the fires, and in fact to do 
whatei-cr the elder men required of them.® 

Hutton Webster, who^ book on primitive secret societies was written 
in igofi, bdieved timt 'promiscuity^ either before or after marriage, was 
the exception ainoog primitive peoples \ and that the exdoavely male dormi¬ 
tories were the more primitive—the admissipn of women being a sign of 
deterioration and deviation from their main purpose. He says little about 
the girls' dubs or women^s secret sodeties but observes that * the admission 
of women is chamctcri^tic of the disintegratioii of secret s€^cletiJ^^* Many 
primitive peoples are undoubtedly, just as the iluria are, examples to the 
whole world for marital fidelity, but it is worthy of note that it is just those 
observ'crs who have spent most time and studied most dbpnssioimtely, who 
have been con\nncc<l of the geneml pre-nuptial sexual freedom of tbeir people. 
The entertaining, if acrimonious, debates between Westermarck and Bxilfault 
on this point would have moiv finality if we could trust tbe autboritics on 
which they base tlicir aiguments. But even Westcrtnaick, who inclines 
to stress file limitations thnt primitive people put on prombcuity, a<huits 
tbe x'cry general fre<}<ioiii, only pointing out that this freedom cannot be 
used os an argument that a stt^ of promisctiity preceded tuanringe. He 
adds that sometimes this freedom is due to contact with civilized mccs^ and 
that pne-nuptiLil freedom docs not mean that a girl can always be changing 
her Lovers without reproach, but that rather m their love affairs boys and 
girls often reflect the constancy of their cldcts.^ We shall see presently 
that among the Muria this was probably the case in tlic older gliotul and tlmt 
promiscuity is a dePmlte feature of modem and mote sophisttcated tim^ 

^ Hutton W^beter, i¥riNdii» Sherri Smtiin (Nev Vork. igo3)p iL 

* Ar C. HoeliJoa in Jfrfvrti of fH* Camhridi* ExfvsiHon io Stt4iii£ 

(Cavnbrvigc, Vo). V, p, 3. 

* tbULr, p. 365. * iluttcm op. clt+, p. mi. 

^ 1^. Wi&fftemiarck These Eaays m StM and Marriags (Londou, pp^ 
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I str^ this biecausc it is ess^tial that we do not approach oar study of 
the village donnhory with a belief that pre-nuptial sexaoi freedom b something 
unasuol in the primitive world. Nor cau I accept Hnttoo Webster's conten- 
tbn that the admis^^ioti of gtrb to tlse donnitory is a a%ii of its degeneration. 
If there really was a desire to prohibit all sexual congress before marriage, 
it would be, but except for a sodeties such a niie has not been csLablishe<l 
Briffaiilt points out that ^secret societies to which women are admitted are 
more generally prevnlent in tlie remoter and more iuooce^flale districts of the 
interior of Africa and the Upper Congo, while exclusive men^s sodeties 
dotirish among the more icphistienled and Iffis primitive coast tribes \ ^ Modern 
writers have thrown a great deni of new tight on the real nature of the boys' 
dubs and girls' houses in Mdanesia nod elsewhere and have shown that there 
Was a closer cotmexioii between them than once snpposedp though even 
today we have uot enough material for a ccwnplete pictarc. 

1 will now moke a brief survey of the dormitory throughoot the wtsrlldp 
a sun^ey which suggests—as Hudson says—that * it would seem to be rather 
a^Tnptomatic of a definite Ic\d of culture than distmetive of air>* special 
ethnic group or groups V* This is of course^ only a survey of samples but It 
will be sufficient to show that the Muria gbotnl is nothing unusual or bmarHSp 
but rcpresejibs a genuine attempt of the human spirit at a certain sbige of 
development ti> soh'e some of the psychological and social problems that evtm 
the most" advtmccd * nations have not yet adjusted to thdr satisfaction, 

Melanesiit and Ntw Guinea 

Hxclusiv'ely men's houses have been reported throughout Mehmesm and 
New Guinea, 'In aU the l^leknesiaii groups^ys Codnngton. 'it is the rule 
that there is in every village a buiidmg of public character^ where the men 
eat and spend their titue^ tlie young men sioep^ strangers arc eutertaiued; 
where as in the Solomon Islands the canoes are kept; where Images are seen* 
and from which women ore generally exclnded; the kiala uf Honda, the 
oha of San Cristoval, the ntaJai of Sfuita Cms, the house of traders, 

the burc of FijL' ^ In the Banks Islands, when a boy ^i;an tu grow up, 
his parents sent Mm to the gamal^ saying, " He 13 a hoy, it b time to separate 
him from the gtrls",* The of New^ Guinea seems lo be vety timilar 

to the of the Torres Straits. Botli (ue described as having nu educa¬ 
tional purposed Seliguian has given an account uf the ma™ of the 
Mekeo District * and Haddon of the bachelors" house among the conaibal 
Tageri.^ On Moilu Islaud there is a dub-house fur each dan in a village, 
and the dormitoty is built between each clan-group of hou 342 s. The heads 
of enmies arc placed here 'to look temble'; speoi^ and the r^alia of war 

1 Briffadlt, Tht {I^juIot, 19*7). Vol. U, p. 55^. wUflPC other cu^nuOLts 

Hntlim Welsttr^a viMr m f^ivva. 

■ T. c. Hoiiscm, Tkt Na§Jt Tribes of Mmtipm (Locdoji, r^tf), p. 75. 

* R. U. €odrinj;1oti. Tfcf M*hn€sim (Orfard. 1891)* p. IU3, 

* ni 3 l].« li. ^31. It ix tci read Bishop Codrillf^ou tlwJare (p- ajS) tliQt lumODg^a 

^ COfLiideAbIt Laxity fji intecconrse between hoy* ond gklJ undonlitcdiy existed 
unckoatlty was aot very seriously »s;aMed, yet it fa cerUdo that in tlie@; laiRncy 
generally there wo* by no tdconi tbat liueiisiMlity In regard to -fcnidle virtttc wUh wliicli 
the cLaUves Are po eoranicnily rhntj^d \ Dat where an simiiijitntd gitl deolred relatfimn 
with e wiilli. ahe mode the first ndvoiicKS, qommiiiiiciktjiiK b<JT wiolse* to 1u? paternal anul. 
Siw w/n r’ Riveri, liiftory 0/ S^i^iy (Cambridge* Voh I, p. 39- 

* See Mo*. VoL V {1905)* p^ 3* 

■ C- G. ScligDum. TJI< i^f British Ntm GsiitiiA (Catdbrtd||^p P- 

r A Ch rii vddcTi /K»vTi^lrip k h'' g iaKew Goinuta^. Msrif Vw, XYJt. 
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aie hung up Eiud raids *ue pkimed and ccJ^brated. Tliis is the where 
lads sleep fmni initiatiotL to mairiage.* The iahis of Santa Anna and San 
Christm^al are said to be of great sii* and beauty; they serve as satic^ tinri F*t^ 
and wnr eanoes and the bones of warriors are kept in them. Boys ate conhned 
to the toh^s for a year before imriation and then slc^ there dll marriage * 
In the Loyaltj" Islands ^ih village has a large dormitory^ where the yming 
men sleep with a feiA- elders to loot after them- It b eoll^ the hn^mchm.^ 
Mrs Hadheld gives a lew details about ih The house^ she says^ was 
strictly rtserv'ed for men: it served as a town hall ^ and nil important municipal 
councils were held there \ As In Bastar^ it was consideined ttnproper for 
any boy to be abs^t: 'if aii3" youth absented himself from house 
and slept in the village he was recced to a sense of the impropriety of < fich 
an action by hearing in th^ early mornings a chorus of voices chnnliiig 
his name^ accompanied with many insulting inrinuations as to the cause of 
his absence 

^c Kiwai darimu of the Vly River area seems to be of the same type. 
It Is often very large and ia used bv" the unmarried boys or by the married 
when on cerernonlal occasions they must sleep apart from their wives. The 
ghotul serves same purport 'Broadly spenMng, from the Dutch border 
eastwards scxnety as a whole is based on an idea of a separation of 
the sescs^ and brought to bed-rock^ the whole system is probably based 
on war and fighting.' The d^rimu Is j^sociated with more or less secret 
ceremonies for the imtintion and trainifig of lads who ore taught about their 
totems, the of the bull-roarer and the mysteries of agriculture. At one 
point of the initiation ceremony 'a small wood carving of a naked woman 
is showti.^and stated to be particoloily favourable to a good supply of sago'A 
In fact, * css^tiaUy the Jurimu is for ceremonial puiposea \ The building 
is charged with a store of magical * hi::nt *; its constmetidn i$ attended by 
the constant application of magical medicines: it is dominated by great posts 
canned to represent human figure? and of a strongly erotic chaTucter and the 
blood of curies is smeared upon Uietn. So impressive in the old dn}^ was 
the mtenor with all its paraphemaJia of erotic ceremonies * that more than 
once stiaugQrs fainted when tlioy went inside. A daFfntu^ 'charged with 
inflgi(^l power, is an efficient ally of the tribesmen when away on a fiebtine 
oipedition, for it hclpa them from a distance'.^ 

, rflor 15 Common in New Ottinca from the Papuan gulf westwards: 
It is used os a men's dub-house and is a centre of reUgious rituaL The r&in 
of the Purari Delta, says Raymond Firth, b 'a huge thatched house, fifty 
yards or so in lengthy built on piles and having as its inost characteristic 


X y^- Y' UnAKoixm Guima (Lond^. pp. 56 ond tM. The 

mi^oiiiLry Sivllt iA on Ktoilii ^morab^: bay* ELtid giris fikcite Ihcir i^vm fmlv 

^ no ^rl ^ut ta her hujdjond a* a viqjiii. Hut jlija that a aid who 

^anped ^ hyvsT too iJttcU WM 4ind there b the mteMthig peirfllbl with 

Hiwia ciirtom timt JJ a buy wuited to 4 grrl he urnided her^d only If Le 

M e ^ inlereoii™ pW. it U not ek.r, however. Jbether 

R LI .SIl p™l^ west wUQciateil in any way with the da^. 

NotIvM of MaUhV Tram. 5 isc, Sculh Vol XXXIX 

PP- 359^3- 

' Hutton Web&tcr* op. rih, p. 6. 

(191^ K ’The People and houguAge of tjfo. hajvAtj IlbndA^ JRAI, Voi. XhVU 

I W Vnf *9*0). p 4». 

• ^ C*««« ^dQD, iQsa). pn. jBjfi. " * 

17 ari P^P*»*’** 0/ Britifk tfiw GMitua (I/mmJou, 19*7). pp. St. 
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feattire A higb werhsuiging open gnblt whJdi yawns like the griping mouth 
of some primeval citjcodile. The ramog oi the main posts which bear 



After A photD^npb by Parkmaan, fi&dng p- 26® b Max 
SclmiJdt'a fhff Pnmitint Rac^ c/ MinMud (Harrap) 

PTO^ J#4- batiM iu l>aliinaiEiiQjeti. M^liaieiua 


tht^ weight of the gable demandb conccjitration of effort^ orgai^atioa of lahptir 
and eugiueering skill, and the owTicia of the hotise take pride in their 
A new post is often decorated with flowers and pabn bronchefi l^fore it U 
set lip. So much b a large post a testimony to the industrial qn^^tiiK of the 
owners that, as F. E- Williams was onoe told, visitors to a fiitd 'shed tears 
of jealousy on first dapping e^-es on a new post which fronted itV^ 

Many other such b^tntioiis eaast, or have existed, in New Guinea and ^ 
Melanesian Islands under various uames^ They are all described as being 
forbidden to women and most as being asscxdated with the warlike side of 


tribal life. , 

Such are the hoiiae$ for men only, taboo to womeu. But tms is not the 
whole picture: there are other houses which am represented as fulfill^ the 
purpose gf sexiial initiation or as providiiig a place ci temporary oohahitation. 
The youths* house in the New Hebrides b known as the ittwiiijf*. 

AH ^Tlloges have special houses whE^re nil uoinflrried snrcumciffid males 
live, and to this hoiise dome 5 at special seasons a ^rl known as the 
iowk4ift4tn whose special task it Is to initiate the boys into the mysteries 
of sex- No man can contract a marriage who has not been initiated 


* kayirtEimi Firtb, j4rf and Li/s In Nsw Cmnra {Lopdcai and Ktw P- 

P, K, W^iUjjuiLa thal Hie Purwi ' ^rvereTy dsrprtcaiEd kwrte i?onduct m minaiTico 
girls*- Yet ^there “was (rtrlaialjr opportunity for iczual griitlficatiiiii plncro helciK the 
young men Tht NiUivfj oj PuroW Dilfa tPort MoieibyH r9^4h PP' ^3“* 
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by the iovhatmn. and a pati msy not be betrothed until he has been 
touched by her There is no special ceremonial act in the touching 
It H aduutted that it is generally the prelude to connexion with 
^ There 43 no payment made to the woman for this service, 

. ^ %'^age or txib& which furnisher htr receiTes compensatioii^ She 

IS j^ted rn n special manner ns a ago of her profession and wears 
turt^sheU e^.nngs and other ornaments, while a shorter sldrt distin¬ 
guishes her from other women. After a circumeiaioa ceiemonv 
•<fwha»an is sent to live in the badielors' house with the unmarried men 
Md while she 15 Imng there, the mothm of the young men with her 
take food for thar sons, though their sisters are meet rigorously kept 
a^y. The youths tnate use of the iowhattaH while she is living with 
^em, bot when she is absent a period of abstinettce prevails After 
her services are no longer required she rttums to her village and Inter 
makes a good tuamage, for there seems to be no ill feeling against her.» 

^oaxs of the Wagawaga of 

IJntish New Citunea has been discusied by SeligwtfT. ^ 

Cei^ bouses ate dedicated to the use of unmarried giris above the 
age of puberty who habitually pass the night in them. These, like the 
lo^ n^-hou 3 CS, are called ^tuina. and are usually old houses which, 
when their owners build new ones, are given over to the girls The girls 
rest^ to th^ houses in the dusk, and after dark a number of voting 
bachelors will proceed to such a poiuma. and with the exception of one 
of their number, squat down onLside, 

This youth enters the house and asks the girls if any of than are 
!![’ ^” 1 ™ whose names he repeats. If one of 

the latter finds favour the girl says, ’ All right, you teU him bvemby he 
c™e , UsuaUy each girl selects a partner, and after finding out whidi 
ghls want companions, the ambassador comes out and tellB the boys 
which of them have been selected; the latter resort to the poluna whde 
tlw uneji^n remmnder may proceed to another girl-house and there go 
through tjjc same programme. In each potumtt the evening is spent in 
singing and j^ug, but it is understood that fu most cas^ coiSesion 
Will follow. Each couple goes to sleep together, but without discarding 
pettif 5 oat QDd perineal band; when a boy wakes tip and sees that the 
others are a^eep he has connearion with his partner.* 

T^re poiDts of resemblance hert^ espedalJy in the girls' privilege of 

Trobnmjd r^ds there are still fmtber points of icietnhlaiKe and 
diff^cc. The bukuntaiula waa established, says Malinowski, because 'the 
Ijai^ua cd youths and adult girls require some special institution, 
^fimteJy established, physically ocunfOTtahle, and at tbc same time having 
^ apprwal of citetoni'. In every Trobriaod village, therefore, there ore 

f ^ ^ village—in whidi' a limited 

couples, some two, three, or four, live for longer or shorter periods 
"" temporary communitj*. Such Louses alw and iaddentahy offer 
shdter fm younger tuples if they want amorous privacy for an hour or two'. 
1.1.us« are simply furiiished with bunks covered with mats. Since 
y are only used for steeping, they are 'strikingly bare. They lack the 

• tCamlMldR*. .9,®), p, 45. 
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fenunine toucii, the impressioD of being really ioliabitedEach boy owns 
his own buoh and ireguhurly us^ it. ' When a couple dissolve theif liaison* 


it is the girl who moves, as a rule, to fmcl aaother s 3 eeping'place with anothef 
sweetheart." But the pairs of lovers re m ain, at least for the time being, 
strictly faithftti to one another; there is never an exchange of partners; 
*in fact a special code of honour is observed within the bf 4 ktim 4 iiuta, which 
makes an inmate more carcftil to respect sexual rights within the house than 
outside it 

Malinowski summaries the characteristics of the di^uino^uid as being 
' (r) indiddua! approprintiDn* the partners of each cotipic belonging exclusively 
to one another; (2) strict decorum and absence of any orgiastic or lascivious 
display; (3) the lack of any legally binding clement; (4) the exclusion of any 
other community of interest between a pair^ save that of sexual oohabitatioii\* 

Between the btihtmaiula and the ghotul there are obvious resemblanoes 
(particularly the deconun and lack of any legally binding eJement) with the 
tndmdnal approfjrmtiott cbaracterifiHe of the joSidiir ghotul. But the one 
great central ghotul house, henrt of a hundred feligtous and social interests, 
carefully organized and disciplined^ is fundamentally different from the 
Melanesian institntion. 


1 E. Molinaw^p TAm S^^uqI Lift a/ Smagti (bondoii, 193a), p, 50. 


Mtcr s- phiitogTApli fiudiig p. 39 In B. MMMowikl't 
Tht Stxual Lift cf Suvffgtt 

Flo. 33. A dceorated baciiclcn’'9 laonse tn ttL« TfoliriiUid IfiLnniii 






















THE MURIA AND THEIR GHOTUL 
PalyiKnA and Micronesia 

Throughout Pdilyiieaa and Micronak the men’s house is widely distributed 
mmetimes^ purpose of sexual segregation, sometiiiies—as k 

the case of the notonous Aieoi—dereloping into a secret sodetv, occnsioually 
promoting the cohabitatiaa of the boys and girls. Hutton Webster quotes 
1?? mission^ reports severely condemning the Uritd mdtsous tits 
eUtba^res at the Marque Islac^. The Uritoi arc described as yotme men 
who desired^ to hve with girls without engaging themselves in the bonds of 
mairmgc; they- bad a mysterious language which they used prindnaUv for 
muoTOUS songs; they lived together in donnitories to which their parents 

^ 1 the Trohrimid bukumait 4 a, 

”e ba(^elcii3 m the Marquesas, studied by Herman 
Melville m 1S47. 'The absence of marriage except in a nidi- 

m^tap- (endogamic} form, the complete sexual liberty, utter ignorance of 
modesty, and remarkable developmeiit of the Ti, or baimcfcs tabu to womeu 
are as anj^r as the general happiness aod plenty, absence of sickness 

b young men formed themsdves into dubs called 

kald^ekei sad built dormitones called bat\ A youth was regarded as only a 
guest in hU partn^ home was the bai. and he was not supped 

to spend the night with im mother and father. In each iaj there wm one 
flrflicwgol, uomarned girls, who were the temporary property of the 
authority Captain a Bridge, say’s that women 

from nag^oimiig villages frequent' the dormitories, ' It is not considered 
contv^ tf faui for a woman to enter one in her own village If she did she 
would l^ome an outcome; going into one a mile or two oS, however, in no 
waj^fiects her ^tiou. * in the Caroline three or fonr immarried girls called 

business it was to miniS to the 
geasures of the men of the particular dan to which the budding bdoiufcd' 

with then. This was' an orded or prdimi- 
naiy ^ ^ burden of maternity'. Afterwiuds the 

mcs^l codd ma^ ^d there was no harm in it Sometimes another vilkee 
earned off a mespti, hut ^ was thought very improper * This airauBm^t 
appears to res^ble that lu the fntfctivj of the New Hebrides but it is oossible 
tlmt ^e situation has been misunderstood by our authorities; it is a on 

which the most detailed research is needed ^ 

Peal considered that the - bachelors- barracks* spread from Poivoeaa to 

S ^ the wharec 

the sleeping-place of the >’oimg men, and often of the young women 

"here the village 

^ests were entertained, heximl intmcouise between the young and un- 
mained was quite unrestiamed in former • ,# / ms o un 

^ Huttem WelMitcT, IMS. dt., p. 

* Pul. JASBi. VOI. Cxi, P afil. quoting n Hctdlie jbf / 

WehSx. aaS^rft^, Ilf is qaetej by Hotten 

* Ptoe, RGS, S^t, 1880, p. ^9- 

fhital JoHrHal^ VoL ftflndon, 1895.}, pp 2$ga_ Cw^ra* 

* I'Ml, «p. clt..,p. ajS. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GKOTUL 
Tk^ Far 

The Jakcm of appeiir to haw the satoe desko as the MnHa to prevent 

their cMdren witnessiiig the 'primal scene'. *As soon as signs of epproaching 
puberty appear in their cbiidren, the Jakun airange for thein to sleep apart. 
On land, the boy slept in a separate part of the hut, or in the first part of the 
boat if he was cm water.' ^ So too Low, who was Colonial Secretary at Labnaq^ 
says of the Hill Pyak of Sarawak that ‘so strict are these p^qile in enmmnging 
yi^e amongst their children, that the young and unmarried men are not 
permitted to sleep in the hous^ of their parents, after having attained the age 
of pubertVp but occupy a Large hmise^ peetihar construction^ which is set 
apart for their use in the Just how tht.q arrangement promoted 

' virtue^ is not explained. 

The Battak of Snmatja have a sopo donnitoiy, to which women are admitted 
and it is said that they sit there to ply thdr daily task of weaving. ' In the 
central parts of Oedeb^ the men's house h known as the JisAo, In Flores 
it is called romaltdi, in the Kei Islands rccnuih kompani^ in Timor utmlidih^ 
In each village of Formosa there arc one or more pakt^tgkans, large enough to 
hold all the boys who have reached the age of puberty and are still 
unmarried/* 

The men's house is also said to be found among the Moi of Annain and the 
Kha of Siam. Bnndesson says that its aim \& to pre\"ent sexual relations 
between the young men and the unmarried girls, but rince he adds that ‘ the 
Moi seem to attach no importance to female chastity' it hardly appears to 
succeed in its object,* 

The Philippines 

The difficulties of studying this subjeetp and the contiadictioiis in our 
records, are nowhere mesre dearly ihustmted than by the many diverse 
statements that have been made about the or girls* house maintained 
by the Tgorot of Luzon in the Philippine Archipelago- Hutton Webster® 
liks the Igorot am{^ his exclusively male eJubs^' it is the man's 

dub by day and the tmnmrried man's dormitory by night'—but he makes 
no reference to the boys* relations with the girls in the nlag, though he must 
have known of them since he refers to Jedcs' ethnc^pnphlc survey of the 
tribe.® Westennarck^ quotes Chamisso (who, as Briifault acidly reniarks, 
'spent nearly a week in MaruLa' *) as wdl as Meyer and Blumentij^ to prove 
that some of the indqiendent tribes of the PhilippiDes, including the Igorot 
of Lurein, ' held chastity in great honour, not only in the case of women,, but 
also in the case of 3roiing girls, and protected it by severe laws^*^ Bri^ault 
shows that Meyet and Elumentritt both based their opinion on a passage 
in a pamphlet by LlUo de Garda which runs os follows : 

As soon os the children attain puberty^ both boys and girls arc com¬ 
pletely isolated. In each village there are two targe houses; the maidens 

1 W. W, SlKat and C. O, Pfigan a/ ikt JlTaiiay I9)06)x 

VoL I, p. S6. 

■ ri. Low, ^4r4iQuJI (I^Bdua. tS 4 S)« p. 347, Set olio p. 281. 

* Hutton Webster^ op, dt-, p. S, whtre dl referenced are ghren. 

* H- BaudwQD, and Us PrimUivi PtepkM pTriUi^atinti. Lafidmi, 191^^ 

P 43 

* Hutton Webster, op, cit., p. % 

* A.. H. jenks, XJy RemJev igorot (Muiilii, 

r U, WesterniAielt, JIU Hisimy oj Humijn ftciuddDij 1935)+ VoL 1, p. 146. 

* R. Urlflault, op. -cil,, V0I. II, p. 49. 

■ W»tcmiarek, op. dt.^ p. 14-6. 
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spend the night in one of them and tlie boys in the other. With the 
lAttex nn old man, and with the former an dd woman act as ovetseers 
and take care that no one shall slip in or out of the hou^ dnriTig the 
ni^ht. 

Briffaiilt farther quotes de Ganna as saymg that so strict is the contmence 
enforced on Igorot girls that, being unable to control their passioEis, they go 
into the woods and have connexion with monkeys.^ 

Westcrmafck makes no refeience at all to the okfg, though it is bard to 
understand bow it was possible to discus pre-nnptial sexual rektions among the 
Igorot without doing so. It Is only when we tutni to Jenks* remarkable study 
—^which was written before both Hutton Webster and Westermaick—that 
the situatlan becomes daiiheiL 

Jenks points iTiit that Blmnentritt completely misunderstood the aim of 
the whose purpose ^ h as far from enforcing chastity as it well can be. The 
old women never frequent the Girls are sent to their dormitory 

at an eaily ag^, and though the hoys have a sepiarate house the>’ are free 
to visit tb™. The girls themsdvea entice the boys; sometimes, a girl steals 
a boy's pipe, cap or breeches^ and he has to come at night to leeover his 
property, ' Marriage*, sa3'is Jenks^ * takes place prior to sexual intimacy^ 
and Tardy prior to pregnancy." Though a bey may be sexually intimnte 
with one, two, three, or evm more girk at the same time, "a girt b elmost 
invariably faithful to her temporary lover". 

Briffnidt claims that the girl's faithfulness to one lover at a time is regsrded 
by Jenks with sceptidsm and as inconsistent with the wh«^e conduct of the 
okg. Westmnarck admits his acquaintance with Jenks" work* but 
never explains how he oodd make such high daitns for the chastity of Igorot 
girk in spite of the mstitation of the okg where, as Jenks says again, " there 
15 no such thing as virtue, in our sense of the word, rnnung the young people 
after puberty". 

FjdM>% Jenks* opinion is eonhrmed thirty-HX ywm Inter* by R. F, Barton 
who took a rather sewre view of Igorot promiscuity* 

This whole mountaiD country has an inslltution that has been 
called "trial marriaj^c*- The unmarried from the age of three or 
four years up, sleep at coininunal dormitories for each sex^ The older 
boys make nocturnal calls on their sweethearts in the prts' dormitories. 
Inmates and amofous swains used to <3iTry a torch of pitch pine to light 
their way over the precipitous village paths. But now' there isii't nuy 
more pitch pine* so every yotith has a dashlight aud so have most of the 
prk, The flashlight came just in time to 5?kve the Igorot's pecuhar 
institution. 

The wheel has cotuc full cycle. What was regarded by Hutton Webster 
as a menus of segregating the boys of the tribe aud as a socM centre of male 
life, is now desciiked as something entirely concerned with sex. 

The following account, however, bas^ on Jenks^ of the dormitotie^ of 
the Bontne Igorot, summarizes the ^tabhshed facts. The boys sleep in 
the paJm/unan or /arrf, which is taboo to wpcnen, and in the day h the club 
of ail the men. This visible exponent of tribal institutions * is a bunding for¬ 
bidden to womeu, the functiDns of which are several: It Is a dormitory for men— 
generally tinmarried men—a council bouse, a guard house^ a guest house for 

* UrtRault, qp. dt„ VoL II, p 50. 

* WwtefraRTck, ThffE Etsays gm SfM and Marriof;*, p. 

* H. BMtqa, 'Tht! IgjDTota Today* fq Atia, Jam? 
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men, a centre for ceremoBials ol the gfonp, aod a resting place £01 the trophies 
of the chase and wat—a ''head house 

For the girls then? is the geDcrally a small stone and mud-waUed 
stmctme, in which a grown person can haj^y stands with a very small door^ 
It is only used at night and over the fioor are boards which serve as beds for 
the girls^ these are put very dose together on a frEime about one foot abo\^ 
the pound. Although girls may not go to the/nfii, boya go freely to the dag 
and ore entertained there by thdr tm'cifSi Indeed ^tbe olag is the mating place 
of the younger people of marriageable age'.^ A married man does not usually 
visit it, though he mav if a fonner lover is there unmated But ^a man whose 
wife » pregnant seldom basils the otag^ becanse he fears that, if he does, hifl 
wife's children will be prematurely bom and die\® 

Jehks gftlls the otag * an instftutiain of trial marriage"^ snd sa}^ that when 
one of the girls becomes pregnant 'she at once joyftiDy tdls her condition 
to the father of the child, as all women desire children*. Even if he does 
not marry her, she does not fiird it difficult to get another husband siuce her 
first child has proved her power to bear childreii\® 1 have found a sitailar 
idea in Bastar. As in Bastax abo, the Igorct have no puberty rites^—and 
Jenhs explains this by the fact that tlie dag is *aii institution calculated to 
emphasize the fact and siguMcance of puheity \ 

There are parallels between the Ifugao ^^ontufig and the Bastar 

tradition, * From the time he is phyricaUy independent (four to seven years) 
a child sleeps in a dormitory for the immarried. This may be a t'acant house 
Of the house of a widow, widower, or unmaniod peison. The agafoang for 
boys contains only boys and bachelors, the girb* aga^nang is always mixed, 
the inmates being bttle girls, large girls and their lo^'ers. old womeu^ widows 
(including divorcees) and their lovers if any."* For at puberty or soon 
after, the boy begins to visit the mixed ifgofna^. CooMderablc light is thrown 
on *the heedl™ and promiscuous' sexuri relations of the dotmitory in the 
autobipgraphies collected hy R. F. Barton. *lf pregnancy results from a 
liaison there, marriage follows as a matter of course. It Is inconceivable to 
the Ifuguo that a boj' should oot marrj^ the mother of his child unless there 
should be doubt about the paternity.' Marriage, however^ as in Bastar is 
generally arranged by the parents- 

Barton, impressed by the prorniscuity of rclntiodships, considers 

that ^Ifugao youths are utter strangeis to adolescent love" and indeed ■ques¬ 
tions whether low, "as we understand it'* can exist apart from monogamy. 
But Muiia experience in the ghotul shows dearly that love can co-exist with 
considerable ireedom in sexual relations- 

In the Ifugao boys' domiitoty, says Barton^ 'masturbation and sexual 
perversions are absent—at [•east I am sure about the latter. There Is no 
word for either ". 

America 

Village doTuiiloTies are found in many parts of South Americn. The Bnroro 
of Broril ha\^ n highly organized men's house or bahil&J After a boy has 
been weaned, which ia said to be delayed to the fifth or even the sev'entb 

Jealui, op. cit.f p 51, ■ ib(d.. p 60. * ffiB * p. 67. 

*fWd.. 0 33. •n 3 ld., p.66. 

* R. F. llMtTO, PhiUpi^t (Loodop, 19^^^ pp. 9^ and tnmny rt^reom to the 

luAtlintloo Um>tt£liotJt tbc boolc. 

’ V, Frie and Paul Radin, 'ContrEbntliitLa to the Stud^ ol lie Bimin truUaiu V JAI. 
VoL XXXVI (1906), p. 393. 
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cnten tli^ stid ttuci^orwflril onl^ occdsiciEULUy visits Inis porctits. 

The dormitory serves as a school where the children arc taught spinmng 
we^g, the manufacture of weap^ and singing. Every evening the local 
^eft^n goes to the^ bahiki and sii^ liis oommKnds for the foiloning day, 
inspiring the boys wjtb his acccuBts of hunting trips aud pmlflrus journeys 
It w not dear how far girls dmic the life of the bahUo. bnt there is some evidence 
at a certain time of the year, a feast takes place in the bafiito at which 
young men steal the drgins and keep them in their dormitory. Bnt 
since this is only done to girls who have no parents, the practice cannot be 
v^' common. U a Bororo suspects his wife of infiddity he puts her at 
th-e 0151)0^ of the young m^u in the bakUo^ but Fric says that be never saw 
ninr^ than two such wome^n in aoy village- 

Hutton Webster says that in Meiicjo and Central America the men's house 
was fo^d among some of the tribes still living in a primiEve condition, but 
most of the mstanoes he gives are of seCTCt societies or viUage dubs, not teal 
bous^ of j^th. The calpotg of Guatemala, however, was probably a real 
boys doniiitory* and Hutton Webster quotes Herrera as desertbiDg it a 
“S?®® where four hundred yonths chosen by the Prime Men 
resided . These boj-B were trained in all the arts of war. Herrera gives a 
cnnotis account of their relations with women. 

These mm were authoriz'd to stand in the Market, and if any Woman 
brought with htr a Maidciii Daughter, above twelve Years bf Age, they 
ask'd the Mother, why she did not marry that Girl? She gave'what 
thought fit; the young Man reply'd. It is now Time for her to 
breed, and not to spend her Time in vain, carry her to the House of 
the young fiatchdors, and be appointed the Time.. *. Then she cany'd 
the Girl, whom the Youth kept one Kight, and d^oww'd; if be lik’d, 
he took her to Wife, deported the College^ and went home to live with 
hCT, and another was put into the College in hb Stead. If he did not 
like, he restor d her to the Mother, ordering that she should be matry'd 
and multiply.! ' 

j 4 /nco 

In Afrito where the dormitory is reported of many tribes. It seems to have 
arHTO partly as a guard-room and training centre for young warriors, and 
partly to save parents from the embarrasaing presence of grown-up children 
in smaU Muses,_ Basuto boys live in a separate fanUdtng aud have to perform 
soci^ duties, Thc^Wigeado of the Heho-Bcna^Sangu peoples of East Africa 
scTV« as the chip's^b^yguurd aud were treated 'like pupils in a school' 
foceivt^ ins^uction in war, sex and deportment.* tfnyamwest boys eat and 
sleep m thttr iwaara, and dance in the open space before it The men's 
h^e js said to have existed in the Congo among the Ea,st Manvema and 
Mogwandi, among the Wapokomo of East Africa, the Yaunde and other 
trtbe of C^meroons and the Mandingo of the Western Sudan A Bari 
ctutorca of both sexes sleep in their parents’ hot when quite ycrmig, in the 
goat-houses with the goats when a little older, and near puberty the boys 
build themselves a hut and live together.* 


Hitl^ of Amorita, gommomiy toltod iht Wtil iMditt. Tumii. 
by Stevcfw (LooiKmi. 1740 }. VaL IV, p. 1 * 7 . Qud^ by Hutton Webster, op.^, 

* Hqtton WelwtcT^ op. dt., pp, isff, 

* C. G. And is. Z. S«ll|£mai], Tho JRAI^ i^vni p. 415, 
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The Bawendn iOTido is a school for the yooiig meo. It is an cMong fortreas- 
like walled eodceure near the enttaoce to the chiefs' kraal which ia used 



After i phatpgrapb hj B. AnJcorniuiti toeing p. 3^1 in 
SdiMldt':^ rii Racfs t>J Mamktnd (Ilorrop) 

FlC- Mca'a hnuat of thfl Bamiun 


also as a goaxd'house. Here boys are ^ made men* and used as the chiefs* 
bodyguardSr No stranger is adimtteth Inside is a littJe round shed contahiT 
ing fetishes. The boys are shown these, but are boiuid to secrecy^ They 
are taught etiquette, to bear pain, to be brave in War. The girls am trajoed 
separately. But after the hoy^ and girls have o^nipleted their separate 
tmining, they attend together a ffowfes school where they are taught about 
mamage and chiid-birth^ There are symbolic plays and on the last day of 
their training they do a python dance aU night. In the morning a ceremonial 
coitus is perforacd beneitb a bEanket by a pair of initiates.* 

'When Eugwari bo>^ and girls reach the age of about eight years they are 
put into the sleeping-huts c^ed adrow, separate from theLr parents. When 
se^’^eral famthes live close together, these houses are often bttilt comniunally 
and placed in the centre of the duster. Children of both sexes sleep together 
io the tfifrorfiA Among tlie Kipsiki or Lumbwa tribe of Kenya Colony^ 
umnarted boj^s on attaining puberty sleep, if their father h alive, in the 
sigoroii^. * Each youth has a sweetheart in particnlar, with whom be deeps 
from time to time: if she is a virgin, he respects her virptsity for years while 
sleeping with her, A nuniboi of youths and girls may sleep in one hut. There 
are no indecendeftr"* 

^J ^ jSo*t«hllnB, *Thti Ba™daV Jdl, Vd. XXXV (1903}, P- 373 - S« also H. A. 
Stijyt* TAj BoMttda (Chdordp 1931). 

R. E. 'Netcp en the I^ugwart Tribe of Oentr^ AFricaV /ffdJ, Veil. t,V 

(1925). p ^ 3 i. - 

■ J- Barton. *N(jtci on Ihe JRAI, VoL mtl [1914}. p- 63 . 






































THE MURTA AND THEIR GHO.TUL 


Emin Pasha lemrfed tJiat ' a peculiar custom" prevailed among the Madi 
and their ndghbours, the Shuli. Buildings raised above the grtiimd are 
scatter^ about among the houses of the tillage. They are ’i^ery like large 
gmnaries, but ha^^e in the front an oval doonvay^ and are smoothly plastered 
with clay. As soon as signs of puberty anive, the gids sleep in these huts* 
and boys who have reached maturity have free acKcss to them. Should a girl 
become pri^nant^ the youth who has been her companion is bound to marry 
her, and to |^y her father the cuslomar^^ price of a bride, * 

The Bwem of the Bondei country are said to haw a dormitory where boys 
and girls *too old to stay in tJieir father’s borne for obvious leasous'^ live and 
sleep. Bedsteads are the only fumittire; the children appear to be excused 
ordinary household duties. The mothms supply htewood, each 000 piece. 
iVs far as I can discover , writes the missionary Oale, * it is never the custom 
for the boys Eind girls to enter each other^s rooms. In the morning they 
may do so, but not one or two. Half m doren may for the sake of a giosrip. 
If one docs do so, he is called who opens the door hy night 

when people are aslcep/- 

The Nandi, however, allow sexual relations in. the dormitcayr Untnanied 
wamors sleep, p^haps ten at a time, in a separate but. 'Unmarried girls 
are allowed to visit the warriors in these buildings, staying with them for a 
few days at a time and living with them b a state of tm love/ No nmrried 
women are adnutted, and w^hen the warriors are away the girls look after the 
hut.’ 

But perha^^ the most iuteiesting of such insritutions lu Africa, and one 
about which we are fortutiiate enough to have a full and detailed accountp 
is the manyaiia of the Masai.'* Dunng their rime of sendee in the warrior 
class the members erf each Masai age-gioup live iti special villages built aw*ay 
from the main mamed men s villages whiedr are called manya^&, A ttunnyaiid 
consists of a. number of huts each one of which is bidlt, and Iri'^d iiip hv the 
mother (or another married woman relative) of one of the warriors. The 
elder women, who are necompanied by their children and especially by the 
warriors*^ mumriated sisters and balf-aistcrs, are there to work for the youths: 
the ^rls attend chiefly their companions and lovers. A girl can only 
live in the manyMa if she has a brother there, and eadi young warrior is 
expected to bring two or three of hfe sisters who should if possible be fairiy 
grown up. 

The huts for the warriors are not divided into rooms. At one end, not 
screened off in any way, is the bed of the mother and her children. At the 
o^er end, e<]Tially unscreened^ is the bed ou which the warriors and their 
giris sleep together. The ivamora give a gepersl iu'iitatioiiH but it is a gjrrs 
privilege to choose her warrior for the night. No warrior sleeps in his own 
mother s hut, but arranges to go to one of the other huts and caQs the girl to 


« IK Afriia (Londen. iSSflJ, p. m3 Quoted by J. G Priiftr 

AdUcr RaCAf 0/ AfhC-A asd Moda^as^ar 1939), p, 

Jif Amont ni tbt Natives iubKbftipj^ tit Bondei CdFtmhy \ JAS, Vel. XXV 
pp. tgot. 

pp^ The Mnaaj, says J. Them^on, live in a vety ludcsci^ahlt miinucr till they 

■rt momed . J=V^ SGS, 1^. 1M4. p, jot. See bJ» S. L uid n Hindr ^ 

pf fTHondon, l^lh pp. 73-4 and A. C. HetUA r*# Masai 

pp. i^z, gjo-ij. 
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THE ORIGIN OF the GHOTUE 


bim there. Severn iv^imicifs generally sleep with their girls oil the faig; heni, 
and there may be younger girls also with them. 

* Nd gill may sleep a man except she be absolutely aude, but on tlic 
other hand, although she may not refuse rni invitation to sleep with a man, 
she is not necessarily expected to allow him foil sexual interemtrse^ in 
factp often does not do sOh* Thus—stmnge as it may seem—Masai girls do 
sometime go to their husbands as virgitas in the physical sense of the ¥rord, 
although the}' have slept vdtb men in the manyahn countless times. 

^ Besides the casual day-to-day lovers describe above a girl has very often 
a more permanent lo^'cr in her chosca from the ranks of those who 

have been her casual lovets-' Tfilere is a public ceremony of choosing, 
and in some cases the couple ultimately many, "hut this is not usual, as 
neatly every ^lasai girl is betrothed during cblLdhoodp and usually girb are 
quite content to marry those to whom they were thus betrothed Should 
a girl be uiiivilUng to matr}" the man to whom she is betiothed she usmally 
contrives to become pieguant by her ** permanent lover" and to pereuade 
him to matT}' he^^ We shall notice a riimlur habit among tho Muria: in 
those ghotiil which allow it, marriage bctweeii * permanent lovers" is compara¬ 
tively rare; but where a deep and lasting love exists, a chelik ^y do bis 
best to make his motiari pregnant in order to break the matrimonial arrange- 
meots that have been made for them. 

Among the Taimla, a hill tribe of Madagascar, when the eldest cMd m a 
family reaches fifteen or sixteen, even if not mature^ the father builds it a 
separate house to the east of his dweUing. Girls use this as a work-room and 
receive their friends there, but sleep In the bouse. The boys all live together and 
only eat at home. The Tanala explain the mstitutioo as a defensive m^sure 
of the parents to avoid the nuisance of visitoTS. Girls are said to avoid 
intercourse before marriage, os early mteicoufse and promiscuity^ may lead 
to sterility. But ^ premarital chastity on the part of a mao would be taken 
05 a confession of impotence and would make it difficult for him to find a 
wife*.^ 


The village dormitory in Assam importance as a giiaid-housep a centre 
of social and religious activities, a school for the young men and a factor In 
the clan-organizatioo of the tribe, ^ There can be no doubt says C. v'on 
Futer-Haimendorf^" that the men house system is a very ancient institutioti. 
The r6le which the mort^ pl^i"3 in the villages of the Konyaks shows how 
deeply it is rooted in their social organusatioo, and since the KoDvaks seem to 
represent ao older type of Naga culture than any of the other trib^, it appeam 
most probable that the beloogs, together with the Ipg-dnrra* to the 

oldest cultural stratum of the Naga Hills.'* We me fortunate in liaviiig numy 
exceHent accounts of the peoples of Assam by oompetent observers and out 
knowledge of the mcn^s house there is more detailed and exact than that of 
other parts of the world. 

One of the earliest accounts is in John Butler's Shffch of Assawi^ published 
in London in 1647. I do not know what neliaiice can be placed on Butler^s 
remarks, but I quote a passagOp which contaios one very strange drcumiStance, 
because it was first in fidd. 


1 K, liatot, TAi Tan^ta, Field of Noturml History, CUiciiga, Vol XXII 

(i& 33 bpp 

■ C. Ton FumLr.HwTTicirdjari, 'Tbe System of th* Xtmyak 

Vol. Ljtvill {191^1 F- J78^ 
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THE MURIA AND THEIR GROTUL 


Oti atiaicdn^ tbc age of nine or ten years the boy is called a Mooningeap 
and from that time no longer resides mlh his pareutSp btit, with aJJ the 
yoaths of the village# talres up his abode at the Mooning, a large btiDding 
set apart for this especial purpose. The parents^ however* still continue 
to provide him with food^ and he is obedient to their will, assisting them 
in cultivating their fields. . . The girb aU live together, like the bop, 
in a separate Moorung, at house allotted for them; sometimes they r^ide 
iu a house in which a corpse is keptp probably from the greater sanctity 
such an inmate would confer on their habitatiDn.^ 

Another early acccniut of the dotimtoiies in Assam is by Peal who in the 
early months of t5S3 made an expedition up the Dihing basm to Dapha Paul. 
He sketched a girls' house at a small Suigphu village called Jagon. Peal 
dbUngoishes two types of montjig — 

the dfka itwrang,. of the grown young men, who also act as guards^ 
their houses being often on the outsldits or cutlets of a village, and the 
little boys' wicrai^, where they all sleep together, and arc under certain 
laws or regulations of theii own- In some villages as among the Bor 
Duria Naga there are as nmny as ten and twelve niorang, several 
boys" Moratigt and three or four for the umnarned girls. Incautious 
or abrupt questlcns regarding these latter^ espedaHy by strangers arc 
apt to produce denial or evasionSp as these Mil meu well know that 
our ideas of chastity are not theirs. But at tunes they speak out plainly* 
Lately a Bor Dnria Naga who was giving me a list of his village 
in rejdy to my query as to whether the young men went to the girls' 
mQmng^ said ' jV^ pai^ na pai^ dimt na pai \ not in the day* they 
would be ashamed^ but after dark after all had eaten, then they went 
and all had great fun, it was their custom. 

Among all these tribes this is more or less the custom, and we may 
trtily say their chastity begins with marriage, juvenile chastity i$ not 
the fide, but the eiception. 

As we gee the custom about us, it generally appears that the 
immanied have to sleep away from the parents" housCp at times only 
the boys and young men, at others the young women and girb nlsoi 
but in this case they have different houses, though all are calL^ by the 
Assamese mofang* Among the Berduriaa, ^futons^ Baupaias^ Xobokas, 
Sanglois, and the tribes near, they are called Pa west of the 

Diku river 1 hear these moraugs arc called ^rtm^ and there are dLSerent 
tribal names for them among the Slngphu, Mishmi, MMp and others, 
on the north Of river bank of the BmMmputra^ attached to them aie 
T bear fixed rules or laws, which it would be most iatejesting to collect 
and coUate, and which may doubtless ykld a due to their origin. 
Viewing the ' morang" as a phase of sodal evolution, it is probable 
that we have here before us one phase or form of the transition from 
original sexual liberty to our iDStitutiou of marriage and modern ideas 
of chastity* 

The idea that sexual fidelity begins with marriage is here obvious, 
and almost implies that the institution began by capture, or purchase, 
giv^ a pair the right to live separate, aa has been urged by many. A 
ctirious feature of tlie case couiirmatdTy of this, b, that sexual infidelity 
by the feimle after mairiage seems rorep much more so than sunong 

^ Jolm Bu1jcr„ A Sktick tf/ idwu ttftk* IfiU TribiJ {Landau 1 B 47 } 

p *64 
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dviliised cotiicntiiiitie& At this Jagon village there Duly one morung 
and that for girb, the allusions to it I he^d when we were rctuitiiag, 
were tministahable * * 

of the Chimg, YimsuDgr and Sangtam are smah and are used 
chiefly as dram-houses and depositories for the sku^ of enemies,^ The 
men's house is iiisignlfl.{^t also in Auganri tillages. The h&ys sometimes 
sleep on a wooden ptatfonn outside some ordinary house’ if any place is set 




After ft photogr^pti by I* H Hutton, fadng p. 123 
a[ J. P. Mf 3 la' Tks LkaU Nagiu 

PtO, 3J. hhota Nftga at FftSgtJ 


aside for them, they do not use it hahittiaUy^ but for ceremonies which by 
traditional usage call for a hnose definitely allotted to the young men of the 
clan. At other times it is used" merely as a casual resort for the xiUage buefcs^*^ 
There is no separate house for girb,* The Swa also do not have the morung 
as n separate institution, though in times of seardty little models are built, 


to Dupbft Pftbi, etc.,. JitniuLty and 

■ ryTEr-H ftLEURldjOrf, op- dl-^ p, 377. Tlttfe is a brief ftcccxofit, jtad maUy dlftwillfft 
and phabifi, ^anyjikj Cliuii^ Sos^am and Sema morang b J. H. HuttonV 
a/ Tnifl Tcuwe III ikr Umadmimiifmd Ar^a 0/ iMi Naga HilU (CuJeetto. S« 

ftbo H. SdnutK, wHif (EctllD. 1902^ pp- sjSfl, 

^ J. Hutton, (Ivcmdon^ 4^^ * fbid., p. rSg. 
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' the underlying idea apparently being tliat tJie scarcity tnay be due to the vULage 
having neglected tn conform tn a custom whkh has been abandcned".^ Gait, 
however, says that bacbdors usually sleep together in separate bouses. "Un¬ 
married girls sleep together by threes and fours m the front oompartment of 
certain houses; h^e ^ey assemble at nightfall and sit spinniEig yam^ cleaning 
cotton and chaffing and Laughing with the young men often for hours,"* 
’With the Dlmosa (Hfll Kneharis) the dormitory is now no more than a raised 
and sheltered platform in the Tuiddle of the village, and wiUi the Plains Kachoris 
of Komrup it seems to have faded into the ndmgJmr where Hindn religious 
ceiemouies take place/ * 

But among moat of the other I^'aga tribes the sj^tem is highly 

devdoped and elaborate buildings are erected. The of the KSiyo 

Kengyii Naga indicate a well-established system; they are the homes of the 
unmarried youths*^ The Lhota Kaga call their bachelois' house champo. 
Here raids were planned and discussed, and to it all heads taken in war were 
hrst brought and pr^nersof wajr detained^ Xow'onnm was admitted. The 
building? were sm^er than the great biiildmg^ ol the Ao and Konyak, yet 
might be 40 feet long by 15 feet in front. 'The interior of a champQ is not 
attrac±ive. It is dark, dirty, smoky, stufiy and full of fleas. Vet a Lhota 
talks of his happy champc days much as an Englishman □£ hi$ su^ooldays/ 
As sometbnes among the ^luriap the champs has land belonging to it and from 
the lice grow'u thereon pigs and cows are bought for the lehnilding festivals 
which occur every nine yeauk ’^Tien a boy leaves the ch&mp<^ after marriage 
he has to pay a small fine of meat as compensation to his old oompsnians for 
the loss of his labonr. ^ 

The Memi have both huys* and girls^ donnitoiies called ikhuichi and iVoic^i 
respectively * In some cases both boys and gjils use the same house^ the 
young men sleeping on on np^r shelf and the girls below them. " The publicity V 
saj’s Hutton, 'probably entails great propriety of behaviour/" 

Among the Naga l^bes of MAnipur^ there do not seem to be the great 
specially-built mofURig characteristic of the Ao and Konyak, but it is considered 
a puhhe-spirited thing for a man to make oyer his house to the young men or 
to allow them to sleep in his own hotise^ a practme reported of the E;abui 
and Mao tribes and the Vuite and other Kuki dans. The institution was once 
much more fully developed than it is today or even when Hodson wrote.^ 
Ddtou says of the Kabui, quoting Colonel McCulloch, that' according as the 
village is large or small they assemble in one or several houses which for the 
time become their homes. These clnba are ruled over despotically by the 
seniors amon^ them, w^ho djmet ftom their juniors, with unsparing hand, 
service of all l^ds. The young women also have thdr separate plac^ of resort, 
and between them and the young men intercouisc is quite unrestrictedp without 
tending to immoralityUnmarried girls of the Kukd dans, as in Manipur, 
had officials colled Kmgon-lakpas whore duty it was to look after them In their 
dormitories called 

*■ J. H. Hnttaii, TA* fl^don, p. 

■ A- <1011: in CriiJtti cf rH4l«f. Asam Vah 1, p. 131 . 

■ J. F- Mills, Tkt Ac Nagai ^Tjoadoo, 75H* 

• Ci vem FOrtt-UaLmendorf, 'TlimugU t|ie ijnextilDrcd MotinUdna nt the AMun'^Burma 

BonicxV Thi Go&i^apkical VoL XCI p. 309. 

^ J. F. UrOlld. FIAj Lkcia Nogcs i^n), pp, '>|ff 

■ HulUm, FAf Nagas^ p. ^ 43 ^ ^ iMdi, p. 40 , 

• T. CL HodSon, TA# TriArf^ 0/ Afanip^r (IgOaddn. Pp. J*®. 

• B. T. DoUxitl, M^Mj?hgy p/ Bmgal (CMciitt4i, iSts}, p. 32, 
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Among the Garo^ the bacheloT^' house is cflUed dikackat^ in A^rnfcse or 
H&kpt^tUs tn tribal dialect- 'This b uilding is lofty and mc^t substantially 



After a pbotDgnipli by foxing p. 74 

in J, P. Th* A V (^acmniiLii]i 

Pic. 38. Ao Nftgq m&rung with ' AitHiig-crat' platfoim {left) ana log-ckum 
Ahed MoleongUiu v’LILa|:c 

built: one balf of it forms an open ball in which the village conferences are 
held, and the chief Lnskar bolds hh court The remainder is enclosed as the 
dormitory for tJie yoimg men. The posts and beams are fantastkally cnrYsi/ ^ 
In the K bosi and faintia Hills and tlic more remote poitjons of the Nowgong 
district, 'the unmarried male I^alungs reside in a badielors' similar 

to that found in Garo and Naga villages- In this respect the Lalungs appear 
to be in on interesting state of transition, as the practice Is no longer in vogue 
in Kamrup and the more accessible portions of Nowgong".* Thb was in 
1891. The Lynngam of the Khasi HiHs also have dormitories' where the yonng 
uaniairicd men rieep, where male guests are accommodated, and where the 
village festivities go on’. says Gurdon. is a custom of the Thiheto^ 

Burman tribes in Assam, and is not a Khasi institution 
The institution of the risomar, as it esdsted among the MLkir at the beginning 
of the present centiuy', was described briefly by Stack, ‘^Tbe most important 
institutionhe writes^ 'ftotn the point of view of agriculture was the club 
of the or young men; but it 15 reported tliat this useful form of co-operation 
is now falling into desuetude/ h^ormcrly the youths had theii own house; 
already when Stack wrote they were living in the place where straogcfs were 


Dfkltjr^ op, dt, p. St, See olio A- FkyfiJf, Thf (Loadoa, 1909), p. 
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lodged in tbe boose of the head of the vilkg^e- The bo5^" dob was carefully 
OTgaoi^ed aod had regolar officers to whom duties were assigoed.^ 

The Abor h ad their ^moruf^s whitli Dalton describes os a 'town 'This 

ii m the same style of aii:hitectiii:e os the prh'^ate hooses^ but it %a ?oo feet in 
length and has l6 or 17 fireplaces-'^ " The tumiariied girb\ says Needham, 

* have apparently any amount of latitude given tiiem and he notes thdr love 
of singing and dandng .3 

The zatribuk is comizion to many of the Lushei KiiJd dans, though the Vuitc 
do not build houses but arrange for unmarried boys to sJeep in the house of 
one of the ddeis^ and the Raiigte allow them to sleep in the house 'of the 
gid they like best The Furmn have a custom that if a man has a sou and a 
daughter the son mnst go and sleep In the house of someone who ha^ an un- 
maitied daughter.^ Tbe X,ushei, Chim and Taiphei build elaborate houses 
for the boys* genetally on a steep hillside^ for the tame bison are kept under 
the bouse and this arrangement ensures good drainage. ^Tbe young boys 
of the village have to keep up the supply of firewood for the zawibuk, this duty 
cootinmng till they reach the age of puberty , when they cease Sleeping in their 
parents' bouses and ioin the young men in the zmibuk^ Until that time they 
are under the orders of the oldest or most uffiucntiaJ boy, who is their hoitt 
or superinteodent The lawibuk is the particular proper^ of the tinnmmetl 
men ol the village who ^ther tliere in the evening to sing songs, tell stories, 
and make jokes ^ it is time to visit thdr sweethearts, after which they return 
there for the rest of the nigbt. Tmvellera not haiHng any friends in the vOlage 
nse the as a Test-house, but eating and drinking are seldom^ if ever, 

carried on there.** 

1 have kept to the end those tribes of whose dormitories we have the fullest 
and most dependable accounts. The of both Ao and Rengma Noga 

have been admirably described by J. F. and that of tbo Konyak Naga 
with a wealth of detail by C. von Fdrer^Haimeiidorf . Near the gate of an Ao 
Kaga village stands the morung, * a really fine building, often over fifty feet long 
and twenty feet broad, with a front gable thirty feet above the ground. It 
is both a guard house aud a dub house, aud plan's a most important part in 
the sodal life of the village Its membership is based on an age-gtoup 
system* admissions being made every three years of aH the boys bdonging to 
one particular group. 'Boys on first entering tbe m&ruHg have certain 
menial duties to perform till* iu three years' time* a new age-group tak^ tbeir 
place and the fags of ye^eiday blossom into blooda for the next three years 
of ftwfung lift.* 

To a Rengma village oko the momng is the finest and most ornate of the 
buOdings. It fulfils a variety of fimctloas. *It b a club far more strictly 
preserved from feminine intrusion than any dub in England- There the men 
sit and gossip. The old men are primed with drink and by their discourse^ 
keep alive the traditions of tbe vUlage. In the old days warriors Im'ariably 
kept their shields, speais and daos in the The morung is also a sanc¬ 
tuary. No criininal can be touched while in a Nor may any crime 

be committed there Property can be left lying about in one with absolute 
safet}^* for to steal is tabu. Any stronger too must be treated politely. High 

^ B4 and C- J • Lyolt TAi Mtkiri {Londem, i ooS], pp. i z E. 

1 DnJtim, op. dt-. p- izl- ■ J. F- NiHd1i.iuu, Fr^r. May 

* J. Shdeespeai, Th LmtHti Kuki CJ^hi fr,cKZLdira, lora), pp. 1^3 and 146, 

* J. Shakespear, 'The KulclJ.iMhd CIjmw', JRAI. VoL XXXIX p. 37^ 

* ShRkc^of , 2 '^ Luthfi KttAi Ck»i^ p. ai. 

y Hills* fk€ Atf NagoM, p. 73. 
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words and abiis« are forbiddeiu^ Boj^s Tcniam in the from the of 

six or seven till the)^ many. A nflectioEi of Murk, practice is seen in the 



After (L ptiatof^TfiFli kclna p, 49 in F. Mills' 

Tht Rtngma No^as (Maemmiin) 

Fig. p^tKDt of m^frttng: Hjc^m Rcn^mn 

custom of ba^g boys and girls sleeping round bride and bridegtoom, thoogh 
the Mtirk do not do this after mnniage^ Girls^ like boys^ must not aJeep 
with their parents after a certain age and special arrangements are made for 
them also. In the Tesophenyu group the girls" aJeepIng-platform is couve* 
niently near the ground, and admittedly young men are allowed to sit on it. 
Rumour has it that they often sleep there. ^ 

Of all the mc^rung those of the Kouyalc Naga seem to be the finest and most 
elaborate.* In each of these great houses, there is a large xylophone seldom 
less than twenty feet long. The pillars are caiefuUy carved^ and as in the 
Maria gbotul sexual mot&s are frequent Agolu as in Bastar 'one of the 
main features of most mormig is the complete equality of all its members". 
"Hiere are morung officials, but they act omy 011 ceremonial occasions. There 
is a ceremony of adn^ion for young boys, which with its ailusions to the talring 
of heads and symbolical spearing of a tree, ludkates that one of its main 
purposes is to make the boy—in a magical way—fit for war and head-hunting. 


^ J. P. TJkf Jlfujwa |lHAnd.ati, 1037), FI^ 

* CL van FCfcT'iraiHieiidmf, "The Memog of the ICon^ok KagaiL JftAl, 

VoL LXVIII (1^3$), prp, 
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It bb ttttry into the ecouomii: life of the Aa with the 

Miiria this does pot involve any con^demble looseniiig of the ties beti^-een ft 
boy and his parents; he still takes ail his meals with them, and he fa much 
more often seen in their house than in the r/K7nin|§p which he uses mainly as 
a skepmg-place. 

ForeT-Haimendorf fully studied the uitcrestmg question of redprod^ 
bctiveen ntoru^^ Indeed in such detail that I cannot even summarize bfa 
conclusions herCr Coonected with each mortiHg^ a girls' dormitory—theyO— 
where the girls assemble every evening and arc often visited by the tw^ of 
thdr m&TUftg. *But only a few giifa actually sleep in the yf?, for the smaller 
girls go back to their parents' houses and the bigger girls usually prefer to go 
with their lovers to the granaries/ As among the Mmia^ boys and girls eac- 
change gifts, bamboo combs, cloth Eind ear-rings, and they too use a tradition^ 
formiila when seeking a girl's f avoufSi Lcu'era W'Drk together iu the fields, and 
the girls sometimes give feasts for the boys. 

The Konyak morung is less a 'kingdom of the unmarried' than the ghotuL 
It fa an affair of adults as wcU as of children. It is a centre of vill^ life 
and a pillar of Znnyak social and political organization^ ' The mcrung system 
regulates the relations of e^'cry man and woman with the other members of 
the communitVp and forms a framework for the numerous mutual obligations 
between indiv^uals and groups. It strength e ns the sense of social unity, 
developing in the boys of a morung a strong ic cof^ps^ ^od at the some 
time encourages competition between the morung^ thus stimukting the 
activities of the whole vintage . . . The marun§ fa an eztrmely ancient and 
important feature of Naga culture/ 

anj ErtHsh Garh^^l 

The tambang of the Bhotias of Ahnom and British Garhwal has been de- 
scrilid, rather unsympatheticallyi by Sberring. The bstitutbo did not exist 
everywhere, even at the begiiming of the century, hut Nourished in certnin 
parganas, Danna, Byona and Cbaudons. Shening describes the rotpiiuiig as 
'the village club and generally a wry dfateputoble placed 

Married and nnnmiried men go there, also single women^ and married 
women up to the time that their first child fa born^ Gifla start to go 
to the raiH&flwg from the age of ten years, and practically never sleep 
at home after that age, the result being that a virtuous girl is uukoowu 
m pargana Darma. As fa to be expected^ a system su^ as this leads 
to the freest intimacy, and one secs a man wahdng about with Ms arm 
round a girTs waist, both under the some covering shawl a practice 
common in Europe but rare in the East- 

Large villages have more than cue and, as the avowed 

object of these rambangA fa to airangje maniages, only those persons 
resort there who can marry one another, such os the boys of a nei^boui- 
ing village, or, if ol the same village^ only those who are not rations. 
If girls wish to invite the boys of a neighbouring vfllagc to meet them 
they vrave long ^cets, one girl holding one end and another the other 
end- Thfa waving can be seen for nules, and fa really a vexy pretty 
custom. It fa afao used in bidding farewell to friends and lovers, and fa 
frequently accompankd by whistling, which fa the usual method 
employed by the boys of inviting gtrfa to come out of their hom^. On 
bearing the whfatles the gtrfa take a little fire and issue forth from their 
houses and proceed with the boys, to the chosen i^ot, and,, ii they ore 
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o!d fHendis, they at side by ^de toxmd ^ bkzijag fire, otherwbe all tlie 
hoy^ iHid Dn4> side and the ghht fate them. 

Often the girls daaoe^ and sometiineg the boys> while sitigiiig, smoking 
and dfihking me ooatinued tiatil they axe all weaiy^ when sleep brings 
quiet to the scene^ 

The rambang^ like the dormitodes elsewhere^ is the regular giiest-hoi^se for 
visitors. 

When a resident of a distant part o£ the country comes to a vihap. 
travelling on btisincss, he would not dream of asldng bis triends to 
Mm food and shelter, for tMs would be regarded as a disgrace: he 
must wait to be invited by them fiiist. However^ if he goes to the 
he is sure of a hospitable welcome. In this way the rumbaf^ 
L 5 a great oonvenience,, bat it can only be used thos by pcrsop known in 
the viUnge. A stranger is unwdcome without an introduction, ^ 


After a photogmpli by C. -^on 
FIGl ^0- Knuyak Naga rmfmn^ of WokeMfig 


Bihijw 


Out knowledge of the village doimitoiy in peninsular India is far less 
detailed and e^ract than that of the morufig' and kindred institutions in Assam- 
Qi the Santal we are told by a niiicteenth-ceutuiy dvihaii that 'the juvenile 
cptnmunity are strictly controlled by tiidr own officers (the Jog-manjbi and 
Jog-pmamamk)p whose superintendence continues till the youth or maiden 
enters on the lespousibilities of niamed lLfe^* Dalton says that there b no 


r C- A. ShexTliije, 'Notes cm lluf BbotL^ c4 AbUDfn and British Gar1iwal\ Mfm. JSB, 
Vai T tiQowIlp pp- ^05!- 

• W. W- Hnntrr* Thtt c/Unreal Brngai (l^dan, iS&S), p, 117, 
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separate domihoty for boys or girls aiootig the Sentah hut obserFcs that 
'the utmost liberty h giveu to the youth of both sexes, Oorestraiued they 
r^ort to markets, to festivals and village dances in groups; and if late in the 
evening they lettim under the escort of the young men who have been their 
partners in the dano^ or have played to theoip no barm is thought of it'. 
'There is alwa^^ reserved an open space in front of the Jcg-manihi's bouse 
as a dancing place. To this the yonng men frequently resort after the evening 
mealp and the sound of their flutes and drums soon attracts the maidens, who 
smooth and adjust their long hair, and adding to it a flcmer or two, bUthely join 
them/ ^ This sounds veiy' like the situation actually existing today in the 
Mardapal Pargtma in Bastor, where the ajctnal building has disappeared though 
ail the traditions of gbotul life COntmue without it. 

Of the Pah;uia dormitories in the hUJ \ 411 ages of the Santal Porgauas, we 
have only the most fragmentary' accounts. Bainbridg^ says that" the dormitory 
system prevails among the Saorias. The marriageable girls have a house to 
themselves and the youths have another'.^ Of the Mai Paliaria, O'ilalley 
simply says, 'the dormitory' system prevails' and adds that 'sexual hcenoe* 
though prohibited in theory, is tolerated in practice'-^ In Murch ^944 I 
accompanied W. G, Archer on a ten days* tour of the Daiuin and saw such 
characteristic tillages as Surujbera {Saorial, Amarbitta and Gauipaju (Kumar 
Bagb Pahaiia^ and several Mai Paharia settlements. But beyond gettmg a 
v'ague oonBmsation that the dormitori^ existed, it did not seem to me that 
the instilution was very' much alive. At Surujbera, however, w'e saw two 
substantia] boys* bouses and a girls" house at opposite ends of the village. 
Roy says of the allied ' Pahim' of Manbhttui that although ' every bachelor 
in the boys^ dormltury (dhan^ar-ftt^U) has his rccognixcd sweetheart amoug 
the maidTOS of the maidens' dormitory post-nuptial immorality 

rather ^aJe^* 

Bihar and Orissa is the classk home in India of the \iUage dormitory, though 
tlw advance of 'dvilbatiou' has Inigdy destro^'cd it. But we arc fortunate 
in that the donnitory of this part of the world has bem described by 
two writers of great authority, E- T. Dalton and Sarat Chandra Roy+* 
Dolton was a man of keen obsert'ation, wide powers of sympathy and a 
brilliant literary style, who had the advantage of travcBing among the tribes 
before they had b^me at all sophisticated. S- C, Roy spent forty years 
observing the Uraon ; when he wrote his first book about them he had given 
them fifteen years; he lived in their villages, talked their language, shared thdr 
life, made scores of iutimate ftieuds, championed their cause in the Courts, 
the District Council and the Legislature, His most clabomte work was on 
the Uraon, but he bad an Intimate knowledge of the Munda, the Birhor^ the 
Klioria and the Bhuiya of Orissa. A Catholic missionary', Father P. Dehon, 
also gave a brief and hardly sym|)athetic account of the iat the 
beginning of the centiiry.* 


X Dnltpn, op Ht, p- 314. On the oihnx liond, the iniaaleimry Fetrlek told S. E. Peal 
that communjiJ barmcks for the luiinarried of both scxci m-rc seen (FtoJ wrote ed 
' in lUJ SonthfiJJ bjsi] Oraon villages'. Feoi, cp. p. 254. 

» E. a. EoinhTirljse. TAt SttoHn^ 0f ikt Rajmahal ASB, VoJ. II (1907), p 

* L- S. S. O'Mftllejr, StMuiai GiUtHitr [Calinittii^ 1910); p. 74. St* k 9 » 

S. S. SarkoTH TAj of lA# BafmaMl pp. 74G. ^tid Deltou^ op. tit., p^ *7^. 

S. Cl Rwy,' The PahttM of Chots Na JBOMS, Vol, VI, p, 53O, 

* Roy, Oraon$ of Ni^ur 19 xs) and Omm aiui Cu^TMt 

(Kuiehi, 

* F. IIchcKp,' mvd Cufton^v ot iho I?iraotia% JU^hi Vol. 1 1190^-7^ p- 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GH.OTUL 

In his book the Oraons 0/ Chcia fia^pur. Roy gives an elaborate acHjnnt of 
the KnM\-tTf» Of ifAhFTfJh^fifl as it existed in certain villages twenty-five years 
ago in the Kst of the Ranchi District Unhappily, except for a hmt that 
even at that date the public ikumkuria building was beginning to disappear 
from village life, he gives no indkation of the statistical distribution of the 
dormitories, aor whether the customs he. describes were universally practised 
or confined nnly to a f^ villflges, , j 

At the begin^g of March 194O Sbamiao Hivale and I sp«it a few da^ with 
W, G. Artber visiting Draon villages in East Ranchi,^ and even in this short 
tune it vraa possible to note many interesting paraUels to the Bastar ghotul- 
Tbe jonkh-trpa or dhurnkuria. bnildiiig is still, m it was when Roy wrote twenty- 
fivf? yenrs ag;^^. a siiibfit&ntial well-kept but with door, but no windows^ m e 
prominent part of the village. At Borhambey, there were weE-deconited pillars 
and beams, and the deep grass on the floor covered with mats must ^ve made 
a comfortable bed. The house at Rota was ^ppo^ by stone piliais. At 
Murma the iAnmitHris was a well-built home in a picturesque q>ot. In most 
cases, the houses overlook a beautifuUy-kept t^dug-^imd, sometimes 
Bnrmuided with stone seats. Inside the dormitories, we found drums, mats, 
piles of wood, but only at Borhambev the strings of bull-roarers and foot- 
soapcis described by Roy. The most significant objects kmt in the domi- 
tones are the viUiigc embletus, woodeo ouinaals taken out for religious fans 
and preserved with the greatest care and attention. Thu-t at Saparum the 
hoys exhibited with pride an adnumble wooden el^hant; at Nagri thej' pro- 
dneed an eJephant and a ookmied banner; at Rota we saw a hoise supported 
on bamboo beatns in the verandah: at Mnndar there is a fish: at Khanjia seven 
ciucodilea^ That these traditional and semi-sacred objects should be preserved 
in the dormitory is the surest sign of the vitality of the institution. ;More- 
over, its central position and the obvious pride the boys took in their club 
testified to the fact that among the Uraon the donnitory was, at least in 
former days, socially approved and an integral part of tribal life. 

The mtfit atrildiig difference between the Uraon and the Bastar instltotioiis 
is that Uraon girls do not share the life of the dhutnktttia, nor do they seem 
to have anything resembling the chdik-motiari relationship. Boys, who «e 
here caUed dhSagar or feiAAai', seem to be admitted a little later than in Bastar, 
at the age of eteven or twelve, They are divided into three age-groups and 
manv boys retain their membetship—especially now that c hildr en are bemjg 
married comparatively young—until they have one or two children by their 
wives. The supervision and control of the dotmitory is in the hands of a boy 
who is called the Dhangai-Mahto and he is assisted by the Chaliiba or Kotwar. 
These officers are changed every three years. There is a simple ocremODy of 
appointment, as in Bastar, and the ontgping ilahto bands to the new Mahto 
a leaf-cup fnU of rice-beer while the outgoing Kotwar gira the new Kotwar 
his insignia of office, a plaited straw-cord, taking care to hit him twice with it, 
no doubt as a means of transferring his power and authority. New merabers 
are admitted only once In three years, not annually as in Bastar, and there 
are elaborate cei^onies oi initiation, Roy has described in detail the new 
moon bunt which precedes this, and the taking of omens by new pots of water. 
The ceremonies described by Roy are not now maintaiued eveiywherc- 
At Kota we were told that boj'S were admitted at the Sarhul festival, when 
they bad to bring certain offering^. On admission, the parents have to supply 

i Wc vMted Kota, Semni, A^. Sapoiutn, Mugrt {Kumbliiir. Tola), Gntwji, Undar, 
BMfaunbey, UnmiA. Jajhpur mi tbive othen titar Loturdag*. 
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a lamp, a small earthen pot. and enough oil tq light the dormitory for a 
fortnight 

M in Bastar the dhumkuna b<5fy9 have many aodal duties. They cook for 
visitors at a weddmg, WTaen strangers cdme to the village and are accDmiiii> 
dated in the donnitoiy^ the dhan^ar have to entertain them and shampix? thdr 
legs, yotmger boj^ at aU times imve to massage the legs of the oldeq- boys 
and scrape the soles of their feet with special wooden Scrapers, As in Bastar, 
if th^e Is urgent need of a supply of labour, a peasant tan arraiige for the boys 
to work for him. Iti retnm for thm send™ to the village, the bc^^s are alJawed 
to gather Emit from the trees in the neighbourhood, and they perform a 
ceremonLal gathering of nMtiia flowms. Roy describes a curious rite for the 
driving aw^ay of cattle disease periomied at night by naked dhdngaf boys. 
As we almil seei^ the chelik of Bastar have a ceremony for ridding the tillage 
of disease. ^ 

There does not seem to be anythlag to correspond to the dancing cxpeditiaiis 
of the Muna^ but the XJraon boys go to jatm faiiE, and from time to tune attend 
what is caUed a bhaiyari gathering. The occasion for this ^ the formal pr^ent 
of a flag. The visitors approach with drums beating and their hosts come out 
to w^oome them with pots of water, offerings of rice and bundles of leafy 
maugo-twigs. They w^h the feet of their guests, scatter rice over them, 
and throw the ' benedictoiy'^ mango-twigs- at them. Then they dance tn- 
gether. On these occasions the boys enter into formal friendships and alliances 
with one auothex. 

There is no room here to describe all the various ceremonies and occasions 
^at characterize Uracm dormitory life^ they are fully described by Roy and 
have no oounterpait among the Huiia. We may mention, however, two 
remarkable ceremonks which Roy believes have for their aim the mogicaJ 
strengthening of the procrearive powers of the young men *so as to enable 
them to indufimtely increase the hnntsmen in the tribe". The first of these 
13 the propitiation of Mntri ChandL For three nights, the unmarried boys 
and girls dance in the village dancing-ground, and the boys steal the girls" 
bindio car-omanients. On the ev'oiing of the fourth day, the boys go to the 
place where Mutri Chandi is represented by a stone half buried niider a tree. 
A boy priest dig^ a hole before the stone and sacrifices a black fowl. He puts 
the blood and severed head into the hole together with the girb' omamentu 
Vr^e th^ are being offered the boys shout "May girl diildreu decrease and boy 
childTen mcjea^ —a curiously different prayer to that of the ilnria hoyii at 
their fes^-i^ ' Let us have sound sleep with onr motlari, and let them not 
conceive! Then all the boys urinate into the hole and they fill it up with 
earth. They retire a short distance and pelt the tree above Mutti Cbaudi with 
clods of earth. 

This occtLi5 shortly after the Sarhul festival every year. Another rite ia 
described by Roy as occurring twice a year, once before the Fhngu festival in 
March and again before the Sarhtd in April or Jkfay. The Mahto of the boys 
takes ^em to some secluded spot cairying a new thin sal stick and a sal sapli ng 
m which a slit has been made to resemble the vaginiL The boys smear each 
other with red earth. The sal sapling is planted fiimly in the earth. The 
yMugest boys hax'^e to strip themselves naked and the older ones spit into the 
in ^e sapling. The little now insert m turn their petdle organs into 
tte sahva-fillrf slit. As each boy does so the Mahto hits him with the sal 

cic. Here , says we see a pereisteiit endeavour to gain on acc^sion 
of power tlwough alliiuM* with the powciful force of Nature aqd of man. The 
sahvft of eflacient ytnmg men, and contact with tbc powcrfol eal sapling and 
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the sail stick are eviilently supposed to prampte feoiudity. And th& obj^ 
of the oeremooy seems to be a ma^al accession of power to the prccteatii^e 
organs. Ddion gives a differetit picture of the initiadoti ceremony. ' When 
a boy is sue or sewn yenrs old, it Ls time for him to become a mnuiber of the 
Of comrcLQn dormitory. The eldest boys catdi hold of his Mt arm 
andp with fatmiiiig doth, born five deep marks on the Lower part of Sab arm. 
Thb they do to be recognbed by the Uraons at their death, when they go Into 
the other world/* _ ^ ^ 

The girls ^ dormitoiy* or pd-£rpa, is not a public building, and in fact *its 
location is not snppos^ to be Senown to anyone except its inmates and to 
those of the Bachelors" DormitoTyRoy says that the girls have no office^ 
bearers^ but an elderly male Uraon b appointed Fclo-kotwar to look aftm 
them. There b, however, often a Btxrku JUMfigrin, the eldest of the girb and 
their natural leader. Among the girls, as among the boys, there is a three 
years" novitiate during which the little girls have to do all the drudgery of the 
[nstitutioD. The girls have many duties at weddings and may be called in a 
body to hdp in the reaping of paddy. They have to cook at the bone-bmial 
ceremony. 

We have little informatioii abent the rdatiotishrps between the boys" and 
the girls" dcrmitoiies. Boys and gills constantly dan« together on the villagp 
dancing-ground till a late hour at night " During the three years of her novi¬ 
tiate, each Uraon maiden b required every year to plait a strip of pahn-leaf-mat 
about SIX inches wide and as long as the l^gth of the Bachelots' HalL" These 
are given to the boys who stitcli them together and put them on the floor of 
their house. There is also a ceremonial presentatioa of bartey-ahoots by the 
girls to the boys. There are obviously bound to be many attaebments betw^ 
boys and girls as in every village in the world, but is there anything resemblicig 
the chdik-motmri relationship? 

Dalton knew the iAwwiAnrta over seven^* years ago. His view b that 
*it is well known that the gjirb often find their way to the bachelors' b^ 
and in some villages actually sleep there. I not long ago saw a dhumkuHit 
in a Sirguja ^illa^ in which the trays and girls all slept every night. They 
themselves admit&d the fact^ the elders of the village confirmed it, and appeared 
to t hink that there was no inipropriet>' in the mrangcraent.^ That it leads 
to promiscuous Intercourse is most indignantly deniedp and_ it may be that 
there is safety in the multitude j but it must sadly blunt all innate fecUngs of 
dtlicac}'. Yet the young Omon girls arc modest in demeanour, their manners 
gentle, language entirely free from obscenity, and whilst hardly ever faUng 
to present their husbands with a pledge of love in due conrse ajler marriage^ 
instances of illegitimate births are fare, though they often remain unmumed 
for some yean after reacting maturity. Long and strong attachments between 
young couples are comuioo. Dhtimkuria lads are no doubt ^at flirts^ but 
each has a special favourite araoBg the young girts of his acquamtanoe and the 
girls well know to whose touch or pressure in the dance each maiden's heart 
IS especially responsive. Liaisons between boys and girls of the some village 
seldom end in marriage,Father Dehon*s account is dated thirty years 
later, * As for the giife \ he says, " they go and generally sleep iu the house 

I Rot, op. dt., p. 343. Bat itt p- 413 of U» work. 

■ l>cbali^ op. dt., p. (55. 

* DaltnoH op. dt., p. S4S. In Rti article written years Tarllor, Paltcn iaystliat ^ 
eldeirly dnennm Idokeil 4it« the gtrla a±nd ' always armcii wlib ■ itttk to kerp the 
boTS o5V B. T- Ddton. *Tlic Rola*' ai Chotn-NaKpore j The Oroons", JASB, 
Vol XXXV (igW). p. m. 
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of an old vridow tsJjo a not such a fearful eeiberus as not to be softened 
by kind attentiDns from the boj-s of the dhutHkuria. The would-be vestals 
are then, as may be imagined, exposed to manv dangers. In rfOages in 
which they less rtspect themselves, the boys and' girls sleep ptombcuously 
together in the same dormitors-. The dhuaikurvi boys form a kind of 
as^atioo; nnd ttey pledge thcQisd>’i!9 to the greatest B«wcy about what is 
going on lit theu dormitory. Woe to the bov who dares to break that pledge 
He would be most maHeidf^y beaten and looked itpon as an outcast.' > 

Roy, howevCT, says that it is an ancient Uraon costom that no girl should 
^tCT the boys bodse.* If a girl bre^iks this rule the boyi will temporaiily 
tbeu eyesjght. la Maadar we ^ere told that sbe her^f wotild get aight- 
bljndne^a more appropriate puaishmeat, Iloy suggests that most of the 
boj's Had girls pair off, and that the older girls Mecide beforebaucl which boy 
wiU sojt a particular girl * though the wishes of the younger bey^ and girls 
are not igaored. ^ A boy indicatp his choioe by weariug some token, a fiower 
or ord nmen t which the ^tl is in the habit of using. During the novitiate 

^ perttiitted to ha’ve intiniacy with p girl*, A 
girl who refuse to take a partner aiaqiig the boys is ostracised by the other 
^Is. Hoy thinks tlmt * there is a welhrecoguized rule of fidelity’ ^ amojig the 
^ys and girls, and" aduiterj- ^ ia ptmisbed by the Dhangar Mahto with a fine. 
Codtrarj^ to Bastar custom, this relatioRship is not necessarily dissolved by 
pe mamage of the parties to it; it may continue until a didd has been 
bom to either. Marriages beriveep hoy^ and girls of the same village are 
unootninon, but * community of clan is [in practice, though not in theory) 
bar to pfe-mantal inteiconrse\ To prevent conception ^ SUV’S Royp 
^ Drnop^^rl either reveis^ her loin-cloth for the nonce by wearing it with 
ite frunt side to the back or ties to her loin-cloth just over the abdomen the false 
plait or hsir sometimes worn as a coiffure^. If this fails, recourse is made 
as in Bastar^ to abortifacients. 


tells me that the dhumkuna now only eirist in the eastern 
^b-<hvisions of the Ranchi District. He did not find them b the Giimk sub- 
^TOion ^en he was worHng there. On the other hand* H. J. B. Le 
Fatourck Diwan of Jashpur, a State that Hes on tJie western border of Bihar 
^ sent me an mteresting account of how the general tradition of the dhurn- 
md and the selection of a leader still persists, though the public buildiiLE has 
now disappeared. ' - 

Tlwre k insirfficUiit material for a full comparison between the dkumkuria 
the ghotuil. Unhappily, neither Dalton pqr Roy was able to dscribe the 
^itorion with iiafhdent objectivitj'. It is very desirable that a full and 
detail^ inveatigatbn of the Uraon dormitory should be made before it is too 
late; I am convinced that there is a Rrcat deal mote to be discovered than has 
yet seen the hght of publicatioti. 

■ *" * 1 "^ I.odma Pargana, says Roy, the Munda have no 

i^tobon so fully developed as the Uraon dhamkuria. But 'all the young 
bachelors ha.w a fixed common dormitory in the house of a Munda neighbour 
who may have a hut to spare for the purpose. And similarly, all the uniuamcd 
girto of a h^et sleep together in a house belonging to some ctiDdless old 
Muuda COTiple or to »me lone dderly Munda widow. These githra are in 
their own tumble way semmanes for moral and intcUectUDl traioiug. When 
^ung bachelors and young maidens are assembled In their respective giima 
er eir evenmg meals, nddles are propounded and Solved, foilk'tBles, 


^ EKelicxn^ op. tJt., p. 155. 
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txftditioDS wad ax-e naxxpt^ and memori^ed^ and s^^ngs sung and Icamt 

until bed-time,'^ 

I iD3«ir was only able to see one mi^ed villagG of Hu and Miiuda^ Hessadih, 
on tbe rfiftin load between Ranebi and Chaibasa. This is a large ^^age with 
two dortnitories for Munda bojrs and one for Mundn girls, and one^ for Ho 
boys. It also has a school. The drst donnitoiy we $aw was a hut with open 
bamboo walls and a wooden door, standing In a compound ueai the village 
dancing-ground; there were three li^Tng'touses and the girls' dormitory 
within the same fence. 

In the boys' house there w^ere two beds, a raised platform on which we 
found two boys seated mending a drum, and from the roof hung £sh-traps, 
mats and leaf-raincoats. It ivas an bbviotidy lived-m place, cosy and untidy. 
Just across the compound was the donnitory for five or sis: girls. A boy said 
that the girls cleaned their house For them^ rmide them mats and brought 
grass for repairing their roof. He was very emphatic about the duty of the 
girls to make their mats without reivard. 

On the edge of the vOloge, in a very pretty spot under jack-fmit trees, 
there was another Munda. dormitory' wbJdi seemed to have beta specially 
constructed for the purpose. It had a cylindrical grass roof, the side walls 
being only 3| feet high- It was entirely open in front. It had a wooden 
fence round it, and a gate, which opened onto a dear open space with large 
mats covered with drying rice. 

In the Ho quarter of the vitbge^ agaiu cm the outsldrts, was another small 
shed of somewhat the same pattern, whldi also appeared to have been specially 
made. There were three mats there, musical instruments a fire 

burning before the mouths of the hut, and a fence—part of which consistedi 
astonishingly, of tail memorial meuhirs for the d^ad. Ten boya^ we were 
tedd, slept here regularly. 

The local schochmster, a Lutheran Hunda, bad the lowest oplidou of these 
dormitories and said that they led to every kind of sexual excess and so absorbed 
the attention of the i^ouths that thej- qould not attend to their studies. The 
dormitorieB, he thought, existed for sex and sex alone. I give his opinion 
for what it b worth; converts, especially when talking to strangm, are not 
apt to regard with favour their old customs. It is intei^ting to note, hofw- 
ever, that the Asur Christiamt have not found their dormitories inconsistent 
with missionaiy teaching. 

The Ho have been described by D. N. iMujumdar iu his book A Trib^ Tran- 
sition.^ But just because the Ho are a tribe in transitlod, it b exceedingly 
hard to discover the real truth about thdr ways. They are already 
sensitive^ shy, i^sentful of inquiries. When we virited the Kolhau with 
W, G. Archer at the cod of February 1940, we eucoiiuterad a genuine 
reluctance to speak of the dormitories or even to admit their existauce. Before 
our arrival inquiries (connected with the Census] in thirty-one villages had 
been met with a stolid negative. It was only with difficuttj- that we persuaded, 
a few individuals to reveal the secrets of the Institution. Our information 
is, of course, quite unsatisfactory; I cemnot hdp feeling that the unusual 
reticence about the gi/rVrd—as the dacmitDries are called—may conceal facts 

* S. C. Roy, TAtf and Ik^ir flUncbl. 10^}- FP- tltc 

article by DiUtaa to wMcb t boiva ah-iody r(^^^rried, he roahiy declare* tVmt 

' tEie Doonsrocffwa ac^cr nied by boya ttl the Mooad-ih trfbe. Tt (s on biiitltuttoa 
qaitr tmletumi to the but the and buM ihtidsei™ hoa» in which 

oil the lomLLy con be deceatly accoamuKlated V lASB. Vol. XXXV^ p. 176. 

* D. N. 4 Tfm in Trsajin^ti ^937)- 
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of d«p sociological interest. Bat these facte cannot be disoorered by 
inquiryp but only by obsexvation—a Ictigthy and dieting task. 

Sach information as we were able to obtaiti may be smnniarized as follows. 

In order to prei'^cnt boys and girls sleeping in the same room as their parents, 
the cnstom ar<sie of putting them to bed in the kltchefi or store^rMin. Some¬ 
times several boys would come and sleep together, or the girls would gather 
in the s|>are room of a friend. In Eumtnt, for example, we fonnd some ten 
boys sleeping together in a Large room which was used partly for stores, partly 
for this purpose. There was a small house some distance away in the com¬ 
pound of another family which was used by balf-a-dozeu giTlS“tlieir ages 
must have been between i6 and t 8. There appeared to be similar arrange' 
ments in the other three hamlets of this village. In one stnatl hamlet, where 
all belonged to one family, the pareute were sleeping in one loom^ three girts 
in aootber and the two boys in a third- Here we have the ^dllage dormitory 
either in embryo—or decay. Sbonld another fiunily settle In this bamktp 
the bo>-5 would naturally ^ to join their friends in their room and the girk 
in theirs. 

But there api>eai5 to be no real oiganization, no officers of the gifiVa and 
no recogiibed relation between the girls and boya The girls do not seem to 
go to dean the boys’ bouse, it is possible that even the keeping mate are not 
made by the girls as presents for the boys, but are i^de by the womenfolk 
of the hoj“5‘ own families. There ss no training in socbl or sexual duties, nor 
does the Ho gtfiVa seem to be closely associate with danci^. 

In Rumkut we were told that fonr of the girls had spei^ friends among 
the boys, and one boy at least bad a tomb givea him by bis girl. Bat these 
were not cbelik-motiari Telationships; they were the^haisons that exist between 
the mnmirried in every village in the wodd. 

If Hajumdar's book is to ^ trusted, the dormitory docs not occupy a very 
promiiicnt place in Ho life. "In many villages'—this is almost all he has to 
say'—^one meets with a huge dormrtorj" house overlooking the Akbiua danci^- 
place, where the bachelors of the village sleep in the night and lounge during 
the day. Inside the house, one finds a big mat made by the maidens of the 
village and respectfully presented to the tribal manhood, a number of musical 
instmments, and all the offensive and defensive weapon-S of the inmates. 
There are a number of pegs on the inside walls of the house for han^ng the 
bows and arrows of the inmates, and most of the reqtiisitea for fishing and 
hunting are also stored tbere^ Tn some villages this house is absent, and in 
its place; we find the outer house nf residence of the village chief serving all the 
purposes of the dormitory, ft is mdy the bachelors' hoFusc that open^ oirt 
into the Akhara. but all other houses that may be adjacent to it have their 
backs towards it/ 

The Birbor dormitoiy is also known as gUwra and has been described by 
Roy.i The bttildings are as different from the splendid of Assam 

as can be tmagioed. Two small huts qf leaves and branches ore madep one for 
bo)-5 and one for girls' the boys* hut has only one door, but the girls' hut has 
an additional door at the back- Bays and girls are admitted when they are 
about ten years old; there do not appear to be any dormitoiy tanka or even 
fonnal leaders. An dd woman is supposed to sleep across the doorway of the 
girls' hut. but boys enter by the ba^ way and girls go out to meet their 
sweetliearte who summon them by striking the walls of the hut. ^Evesy- 
bachelor has hb sweetheart among the makleus. And 1 am infomied by some 

^ S. Royt TJU Bifkan (RiUuhJ, pp- 
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Birhpr ddtra that to attrad: ^ maiden he a young nmo sometimes 

appToaehes her without any clothes on his body/ 

'There is, hewever, no trace of sexual comnimiistn. On the other haiidp 
there appears to exist a weU-TCCOgnized rule of fidelity/ If a hay alce^ with 
the recogmied Im er at another boy. the latter rctf^ates by deeping with the 
first boy's girt' Occasioiially 'spirit-possession is made a pretence by a 
young to go with his sweetheart. He meets her at a naarkd and beg^ 
to shake his head "^dolently and in this ccmtlition of supposed spirit-possesston 
carries her oS in the direction of some jungle ^ In case of pie^ninrit^ 
imncy, abortion is caused by the use of certain roots. *Btit the occasions for 
this are few and far between/ Forbes stresses the integrity of the Birbor 
marriage-bond. 'The boys and girls live together and are allowed all freedom 
before marriage, but in their wedded life they are eacoediogly chaste/^ 

Ruben^s mottumental und Darfionm in indtrn gives some 

aectmnt of the dormiton* s>^tein among the Asur. He rightly stoesses the 
reason for the establishment of separate sleeping-places os the desire not to 
disturb the mtimate life of the parents^ He mentions that sdoie older person 
usually sleeps with the children. 'The p^mh of the village watches to see that 
their life is not too immoral. Love and niamage are not absolutely Identical 
for the Asm/ ^ * Generally „ however* the young people do what they like in the 
dormitories and the iotercourse of unmarried people is permitted; this was 
admitted without embarrassment/ Shainrao Hivole and I visited the Neterhat 
plateau with W. G. Archer in Slareh 194O and saw a number of Asnr villages,^ 
It was impossible in the time to get any but the most superficial knowledge o( 
these institutions: we could only ask about them and had no opportunity 
for living in them and observing for ourselves. But it was obvious that 
the institution here weis in no way to be compared to the Bastar gbotul. 

In the first place, the Asur do not build spedal houses for thdi unmarried 
boys and girls. The building of separate houses may be taken as a necessary 
sign of a fully developed domoitor^' system; where these housra are not well 
kepti the iostitution is probably in decay. The Asur dormitories are small huts 
belonging to lonely people who, in order to get a httie company* let the children 
of the vfiiage use them. lu Bijapatbp for example, a village of Onistianbed 
Bir Asur, we saw two such dormitories. The girls' house, which belonged 
to Guhin au old widow, stood in the viHage street. Inside were pots, baskets 
ofi earth, a cooking-hearth, lope, wooden seats and a mat. Here slept fii."e 
little girls~wc saw them. A^nt thhty yards down the !?treet, round the 
comer H wa_s the boys* house, larger hut less well kept, which had been given to 
the boys by Kolu Asur, after his wife had died. Here too were a number of 
domestic things, ports, hearth iind grain-biu, but the boys kept their mats, 
druins, and Imws and arrows there. We saw most of the bO'>‘Sr—Ghotaa, 
Alfred, Fandra, Lukas, Tempu- As iieatly aJl the people in the village belougod 
to the some sept, the Kusar, T doubt if there could be tmich romance between 
the members of the two dormitories- The girls did not do anything for the 
boyg, flid not clean their house for them or bring them toilet twigs; they did 
not even dance together, at least not without the older peoples hdp, 

* 1 lutTfl knowti tklt trt happen in Bmtuj. At HajadaniviM the phetyt Katwiu rrtn *wJiy 

with the bctiutticd of hlfi frictiiJ Ltjt liSwaii. Bo hi the IHifiiii run niray with the 
Kotwor'fl tietfiDthed Bntl] coupler wire and 

■ L- R Porbe*, StitUmeni cj ihe G^retnwtttni Furwj ih F^mtnom 

p. 44, 

* Vf . Ruhen. vnd DamimsH xA Indii^ r^^ojk P- 7^- 

* Wk vhilted Nitwa 'Toll, Koteyo, Lupmigpalb, Dokor* Bljapath. Kerachalr, IdhJpath 
ood Jam T&]a. 
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$o too at Jobhipatb, we were shown wbero the gjfU dept, to n small toon 
off the verandah of a bouse to which some of them bekmged. It was as though 
two or three siateis were to ode all their friends tq come and heep them com¬ 
ply. The hoys' bouse was a hundred yards away, at the other end of the 
viUojge; their drums and mats were hung up in the hotise, the owner of which, 
a widower, vye were told, usually 5lq>t with them and looked aft« th rm 
These were Bir Asut- 

We were told that in the Christian Btr Asur village of [(Upuligpath there 
were similar doroutories—Rubeu says that in this village the Christian 
teacher had two bouses and had allocated one of them to the boys—but in 
the two Biijhia Asur villages we visited we found no signs of the custom, 
probably because they were both small hamlets. 

Of the Koroa (Korwa) fifty years ago. Driver wrote, * Every large village has 
its Damkuria or bachelors' quarter, for boys who are too old to live with tlwir 
parents; girls stay with their parents until they are married In front of the 
building was a dwdog-groiiud and yoimg people enjoyed ‘considerable free- 
dcun bcfoi^ marriagt.^ 

Ori&sa 


Tbe dormitory system survives amemg most of the wildtr tribes of Orissa 
and r myseli hrive made prdimmary iuvesl^gations among the Juang, Bhulya^ 



Ffom E. A. iSnniticiri ' NqIk on a Forest Raw tailed 
Fattooas or JuIl^4:a^ JASB, Vq|, XXV (ifijft) 

Pro. 41 


t W. H. F. Driver. Vql, LX (iSgiJ, 
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Eond, Gadflba, Boiido, Oidoi Poroja and Savara. The Orissa donmtories 
are of two distiact types; tbe junag and Bhaiya build a la^e aod somrtinies 
elaborately decorated bouse in the centre of the tillage which serves not only 
as n sieeping-plncc for the yoang men but as a dub and council chamber for 
the elders—^tbe g^rls haw a separate house neat by. The orU^er tribes allocate 
houses originally built for ordiniiry domestic purposes to the boj-s and girls 
separately anywhere in the vtUage. and the sodal function of the hict's bouse 
p3«« to the stone seat and platform of the elders which is such an important 
feature of their cultural Ufe^ 

Most of the Orissa tribes have a fairly strict system of teiritofial eio^my 
and this means that normally the relationships between the boys’ and girls’ 
of a village are fundamentally different frotir those ol the Uunat the 
dancing eipcditioa to other villages tahes the place of the evening spent 
together in the home dormitory. 

The Oiiaffl system is everj^where marked by separate huts for boys and 
girls, a system of dancing eapeditions leading to adventure and marnage, the 
organization of tribal youth under a leader, the employment of the dormitory 
members on ceremonial occasions and in work for the State aud the wealthici 
members of the cammunity. It co-exists with a very high standard of domestic 
fidelitv' after maitiage and. as in Bastar, with shifting cultivation, a still active 
megalitbic culture, the ritual hunt, elaborate festivals aud ceremonial dances.^ 
In the cold weather trf 1942, I toured in the }uang Pirh of Keonjb^ 
and visited a number of Juong villages in the lovely country round Malyagiri 
m Pal Lahaia State- Some of the people, whom Dalton calls ' the most 
primitiw people I have met with or read of still wear their leaf-dress. The 
dormitory, called by them darbar or Ttutndtigarh, ffourishes in Keonjbar. but 
hag generally decayed in Pal Lahutu and Dheiikanal, the other two States 
where Jnnng a« to be found In Keouihar the doruutory stands in the i^tte 
of the viUage and is often an imposing building with can-ed bea^ and piUais. 
Near by is a separate, smaller house, the dAdogfi-tiisa, for the girls. _ _ 

The Juang donuitoiy may be considered under several aspects: it is the 
centre of the male socihl and economic life of the village: it b an OTganization 
of the youth of the tribe; it b a school of dancing; it b an eqcpression of the 
communal art of the people. 

The place of the darbar in the sodal life of the village b emphasiied by 
its construction. It b a big comfortable bouse, opeo tUl along one side, witt 
a high verandah. At the back of the house, there b often a small room in 
which goats are kept for sacrifice or an endoaure for the village gods. ^ On a 
platform are great bins for the collection of the tax-gram. At Samagin, the 
moneyleader’s accounts were written on the wall; at Bali, they were kept- 
inscribed on stri[» of i^deaf—on a ledge. In the middle of the room b 
a fire, kept always burning. 

• In the darhar the men assemble for every important event in their corporate 
life. Here they settle the distribution ol dearings for their pe^tivation 
*so that the gods can overhear everything we do’. Here the priest's axe, wto 
which the first tree b felled, b stored. From the darbar fire b taken to kindle 

* Bild references id the Orissa doniiitoi'ics will ho lottuii m (for tlit Juang). tialtDHt, 
op. cit,. p, 114 ; H. H Ristey, Tfcf Tritt* shiI Catte* of B*ogal {Cntcutta. Va) I. 

p. 3JI ; tfor the Koudl. Dalton, op. cit. p. 395 ; (for the Faun Bbuiya) S. C. Roy, Tht 
Hill R*«rt>dj of Oriitm {RaneW, lOjj); Rliley. op. c«., Vel I, p 114 : “f PmoJo), 

Cnuiu of India raji, Vol-1. Fart iti s, p, igS: G. Rmnadas, The Potojas , Afan tw 
iwrfirt, VoL XI, p, 148: (for tie Gmlaba). G. Runiulas, 'Tbs Gailnbas'. Ma« iw Jwrfio. 
VoL Xl, p, i«i; and othei lelacncea given latex In tie ttart 
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tte bnishwood in the clearings. Before every f«tival the men meet here to 
decide what is to be done. Here the grain, ^^bich is to be taken to the titasurv 
tor the pai-ment of taites. ia coUecterL Viators are entertained in the darbar 
espei^y th^ special type of visitor who has come ceremonially to arrane^ 
a wedding. The darbar. in fact, eombiiies the functions of a dub. a di^ 
and a municipal office. 

This means, of cotuse, that the durbar is less a dinia-rdi, a ‘kingdom of the 
young t than the Muria ghotuL But it does serve, in its way, to oreaiuEe 
and control the youth of the tribei Umnamed bovs sleep here'so that thev 
will imt s« tiCT parents bletherThey are callrf bh<india'. umnatried mris 
Me They are not given titles, but their leaders are known as Muro- 

bh^^ Mmo-dbangri respectively. The dArhar members have their 
smal duties os in Bostar: the bhiHdiA must attend on visitors and assist at 
tune^: boj^ and girls must dance at weddings and festivals: they may be 
^ 1 ^ to work Id the fields fay a viDager m need of hdp. Discipline seems to 
w stnet The gir^ have to keep their own house ia ord™ and dean and cow^ 
dung that of the boys. Vounger boya must fetch wood for the dai'^i' fire 
pru^ water and tooth-tivigs for the toilet ol their aeniois, nti d massage theta 
m the evening. Girls have to provide leaves and make leaf-plates and cum 
for communal feasts. 



FlC, 47. JtnniB oorab from KeoDlbu State 


Failure to perfomi these duties earns the usual punishments. Bovs are 
sometinies beaten; sometunes they must heJd their ears and get up and' down 
so many times; they may be forced to sit outside in the cold; or they may 
be ezpehed. After eipulstoa the parents have to come with handfuls of 
tobacco smd a of liquor, and touch the feet of the elder boys before the * 
offender is forgiven. The dariar has a useful function in tmining boys ami 
girls in habits of discipline and obedience, in devdoinng their social conscience 
and in making them alert and dean. 

As in Bastar, the Juang dormitory has an important influence on art and 
music. In many villages beatns and pillars are daborately carved with 
elephants, hunting and dancing scenes, female figures and rows of women's 
breasts.! Boys ate inspired to deoomte beautiful little «»tntw as presents for 

• Aa, (or emmplt, in the doruiltotCca at CapU«ui|;«. BurMgotli. UbU and Ehajuibuni. 
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tiifl dhdngrir The dooi into the sncrcd and iservcd part of the dormitory' is 
often cnth^ed with conventional patterns. WTiere the darb^r has dis¬ 
appeared, as in Pal Lahara, there is a ootresponding decline In the aesthetic 
seii5ibi[it3' of the tribe. 

Even more important is the darhar*s influence in preserving tribal dancing. 
In Dhenkanal^ where the dormitory' has co!la|^ed before the spread of education. 



the Juang have abandoned thdr beadtifnl and characteristic dances and 
adopted those of tbelr lofW-caste Hindu ndghbanrs. But in Kconjhar, the 
walls of every d&rbar are hung with chdng guitais, and in some vOlages are 
preserved the ver>^ Long (up to nine feet) mJrtdar drums used for festivals. 
In flne weatherp almost every night the girls come to the dandng-ground, which 
is invariably made in front of the d^irbar^ and dance with the boys. Both 
boys and girls gp out separately on dancing expeditions to other villages^ and 
many love-aflairs and marTlages result. Inde^, according to one legend of 
its origttip the darter came into being when Rud [founder of the tribe) taught 
his sons and daughters to dance. 

The relatioiiship between the boys and girls of the dormitories is complicated 
by the fact that originally the Juang had a system of territorial exogamy^ 
whereby cadi viUage was occupied by one dan only and thus boys and girls 
seeking amorous adventure or regular marriage had to And it outside the 
boundaries of their own homes. This meant that the darbar, like tho 
Hill Maria ghotuh became an cxdnsively male institution^ taboo to the women 
and ^Is of its own viLlage not for any magico-religioiis reason but for fear of 
dan-inccst. At the same time there grew up a sj'stem of coreinonial exchange 
of visits between the dormitories of dillerent villages which seems to have 
aimed at promoting an intimacy that would lead to marriage. Boys would 
visit R village where the girls were of a nmrriageahk daup stay in their sh^rinitory^ 
for three or four days, dance with them and ^timately mam- them. The girLs 
would return the visits, dance with the hoys in front qf the darbar and retire 
to sleep in the girls' dormitoryp where they might be visited by the boys. 

But gradually this tidy arrangetneni broke down and texiay few Jiiang 
village are the exclusive |>ossessiod of one clan. Out of too mnniflges 
examined, in 2$ cases njen had married girls of their oivn villages. This bos 
meant, of couisCp that where there are girls of other dans tn the dkdngrl^sa, 
the whole atmosphere is changed. The boi^^s and girls of the same viUflge 
can dance together freely and there is no lodger a taboo on intiinacy. But 
the darbar has retained its integrity and the taboo on women has survived 
the reason for its existence. The rifle now permits boys to visit the dhdngrh 
frdrap but prohibits girls from sleeping in the darbaf. At the end of a 
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dunce boys and girls retire to their separate hc?ii$eSp and Uiea any hoys bclongiDg 
to the right dans go to the girls* bouse and ask for tobacco. The girls let 
them in and massage and entertaip them: not infrequently they spend the 
night together. But I iiave been tdd that there b a rule that a hoy must on 
no accemnt have interconise daily: he should not attempt it, at least with 
the same girl, more than once In four or six days. 

The realities of life in the Juang dormitories can bo most dearly seen in a 
few exacts from Juang life-hbhmes. Thus Bhudwa, the iHhnri (priest) of 
Rordagi (£eonjhar State) describes how 

when 1 was about ten years old I went to sleep in the rni^ndagsrh. My 
father made me a ekas^ drum and I worshipp^ it- At night when we 
finished dancing we to go to tlM girls" hou$e and they used to 
massage our arms and legs. At festivals the girb nsed to cooV food for 
US and bring it to the durbat: the (Aencfia would collect a little 
money and give rt to the girls. Each of us gave his own ^AJn^ri a comb, 
riogp and necklace. I had two girls with whom 1 exchanged presents. 
When we went to dance in other viUages—I used to go to Kajurin and 
Banspal—we .used to take parched rice and oninments for the girls 
there. On our way home the girls would stop os and sing song^ and 
we made dower-friendships. 1 was very shy at first, biit in my second 
y^T when the girb came with presents to dance in our village I slept 
with two of them. 

Bangm of Nawagaon {Pal Lahnra State) remembered a tim,^ when the 
dormitory' was mote Aoorisbiug in the State than it is today. He d^cribed 

how a group of girls came to bis house 
when he was about ten years old and 
said, ^Come to dance and sing and sleep 
in the dormitory '. Soon afterwards he 
broke a drum and had to pay a fine of 
eight annas in liquor. had afioirs 
with four or £^*e girls after the donees 
were done. Now 1 am old, but when 1 
see the boys and girls meeting in the 
dance, my youthful memories return 
and I want to laugh-' Gelu of Badhi- 
marra had his first girl in the 

when he was about fourteen. 'I 
made love to her with parched rice. 
Mow sweet it was! But when it was 
over everything went dark around me.’ 
Basu of HaDgmati3'a was approached, 
most improperly, bj' a girl while he was 
sleeping in the He refused her 

and she made him iiupotent by her 
magic. Ratna of Rhajuria said, ’ I loved 
Fio. 44. <m « piUor in tli<? Bhuiyn pln^'fug on the chdijg ami dancing- One 

diTTciitory at ^ Agtra | ^ splendid Comb and stuck 

it in tny girVa Imir during a dance- 
Shefell in low with me and we fan away together/ 

Of the 100 marriagts I examined^ ^3 were the result of doming expeditions, 
4 were serving marriages', 4 were Tafthu —where tlie girl cflme forcibly 
into a youth's houses aud 69 were of the regular type negotiated by the parents. 
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In S2 cases, ^3*$ mairicd tlteir tflother's brotber’s ilatightaTS^ 3I confessed 
to pTe~i)uptiaJ intimacy witb tbeir future vives. 

Only 2 per cent of the moniagea ended in divorce, yet another confirmatioo 
of the fact that the dormitory nsnaJly oo-exists vrith a traditiaii of the high^i 
marital stability. 



I visited, and stayed in. many Bhuiya donnitcuiea in the K«njh» 

and Pal I^ahara States in Novembci and Decembet The buil^pg 

usually smaller than among the KennjbaT Juang, but it is weU-m^e aad 
situated in the heart of the village, and has a good doncing-gtimnd and the 
pillar of Gram Siri (the Village Kotho) in front of it, Inadc the walls^ are 
decorated with the horns of deer and many dnims: at PhnJjhnr 1 found an 
dafaoiate tiger trop: in many vUlagw the apparatus of the Saram Festival 
is kept in a sort of loft As with the Juang, tie donmtoty ts the cenrte « 
such artistic creation as there is; at KdTa.[Pal I.alnira) there was a bcauttfoUy 
carved door; at Raisua (Bcmai) the main pillar had temarkoble cmnugs ol a 
Bhuiya woman with her husband who was represented as a fish; on thevemodah 
of the (fcirhfr at Talapada (Keonjhaf) were wood® images of the Dihud 
his wife made as a compliment by a party of viatois. . 

In Bonni. the foimdatioti of the darbar was associated with datiting. 

Boram Budha taught us to cut forest deaTings and wh^ the crop 
was ready showed us how to make rice-beer, Itoram oud his wife 
drunk: be beiit bis cbest tike a dtuiu and his wift before htm. 

Then the boy^ qIm beat their chests and the gifts danced for them. 
After this Bora™ Budha made an irnti rAang and a bouse where the 
boys and girls could live. 

Another taJe of ofigiii 19 connected with the desire that chOdreii should act 
share thrir parents' faedrooro* 

Long ago, Bomm Budha and Boram Budhl taught their children to 
dance saying/ We ourselves did this when we wereynuug'* Then Boram 
Budha said, "How can I sleep 10 the presence erf oil th^ childTen? 
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So he made a special lionse for them, and gave the giria a room in a 
widow's house:. Whmtv& the boys beat their cMng dnims, the girls 
came out to danoe. So now tu ^ram Budhn’s uame< we build the 
dnrtar, and dancer a tig and worship. 

Every boy must be a member of the darhar and every girl of the ihdngr^ 
bdsa* When a bc^ gets old enough, the Kaik (head) of the a-j'S to 

him, 'Come and play the chdng with us, piny games with ua* and sleep with the 
other boys tn the ^rbar \ The Uttle boy comes with a bottle of liquor and 
makes himself a member. Titles are not ^vea« but a leader ^ who sits like a 
Raja’ is appoiuted. Duties, punishmeuts and expeditions are the same as 
among the Juang, At a marrfagep the elder boys give a least and a pot of 
ricfr-bcer to the younger as a reward for their many services. When a boy is 
nmrttedp the other boji^gtve him a mat sayings 'You lived with us for many 
days: now take this and be happy'. They escort him to his bnde at the end 
of the wedding and shut him up with her sayit^. * Now the burden of a bouse 
rests on you. It will not be now as in the days of youth. Now the bandcugs 
are ou you. Use the girl wetL so that she bear childrea, many and soom" 

Dalton’s account of the Bhuiya dormitory sugg^ts that the youths conduct 
afi'airs with girls of their own vOInge {who live in the dhangrldid^ without, 
"strange to say, anyone to look after them") as well as with those of other 
villages whom they \Tsrt on ’ the more exdtiug and exhilarating uctasioiis' 
of the ceremouiaL dances. Dalton has given a delightful account of these and 
observes that the Bhuiya girls have "certainly more wit, more romance, and 
more poetry in their composition thau is usually found amongst the cuuntiy 
folk in India *A 

It wiU be seen therefore that the dhr&?r is as unpurtont for the Bhuiya as 
for the Jiiang, It b a social temple^ the centre of village life, from which 
radiate many types of healthful and creative activity* 

The Bbul)^ or Bbuiuhar of Udaipur State do not appear to have the 
dormitory, ^ough a tribe with which they were amalgamated at the iqzr 
Census, the very interestiug PandOp maintain a for boys and 

kuria for girls, W. Shoobert has described his vbit to these dormitories. 

They were small and Heaij huts capable of holding about six people 
each and the two which 1 saWp one for men and one for girlSp each had 
a couple of cots m them. There were several badidors' quarters in tiie 
vtDage because the huts were not very large. If a boy is absent from 
his quartern for five consecutive nights a panchayat Is held to inquire 
into his conduct.* 

I found that both the Kuttia Kond of north-western BaHguda and the 
Donguria Xond hving round the Nlmgirl ^lountaiu* bad dormiiones {dhangra^ 
iiu for hoys and dkangri-ihi for girls)^ but not in a very fully developed form. 
Sometimes there was a separate house as at Kuchduli, but more often boys 
and girls had small rooms set apart for them in the long line of village hanses. 
A cutious feature of the Koud system is that there ore usually two or more 
boya' donuhories in a vDlage—the boys are divided sometimes by danSp 

r Dolton, op, eit., py, 

* Cwfir of India, rjjr, Vol. XII, P^ut i, p ^ar. 

■ In tha emnpAUv qI ff. V. Bladthtmi 1 Tlxttcd XstdA vUliigea—XajiLtn, Squbeta, 
Sap«j, Xang&paj-a juuI Blkupon^B —la m tonr Imm 24 Navetdbet to 4 Bwkber 1043> 
Mi^DmigarL^ KanA viUtigw—jlmidu, Sultan^ri^P l^t^igmiJ, KudiehllJ, 

Ambdbmd imd Teoda—fTVTn 5 to 9 Cumber 1943, l-ater I vuited Kond -dUik^ In the 
lower ftmehern o[ the Machkand Xlver aiid^ In JiuiUiiry 1945. Koii viUeged of Podo 
Ximldi and the Gnnupui Tolnk. 
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according to ibt vLn4igc$ where tlieir future wives are living. The 
girls* dormiloiy seems to be more fully elabo¬ 
rated and in several villages I aotieed that it 
was the centre of great activity and frequently 
visited by boys as mU. as girls. 

The Knttia name for an tumiarried boy is 
rai^inja^ for a girl raska. At Susabetap there 
were a nttmber of ofiicersH-tbe Hanjhj^angia 
who is the bead of both girls and boys atid 
organize^i the entire junior life of the village; 
the Dotal p his assistant^ who is reai^oiiaible for 
disciplJiie and hues; the Jani, who sees to the 
supply of wood and leaves and arranges 
supplies for feasts; and the Rawatp who attends 
to visitors and arranges labour and fc»od for 
visiting officials^ The girl officers, I naderstoodp 
took tlie same names with a feiuinine termipa- 
Hon—^lanjhi-aru, Ddlai-aru. Id this village 
the girls do not go to slctefp in the dormitory 
until after puberty. 

At RoDgaparUp there were small dortnltories 
on both sides of the great village court. Both 
boys and girls took t heii tides from the village 
where their betrotheds were living. Thus 
among the bo^^ one was named Kanji- 
korenja^ one BikapangOp another Batiparenja^ 
oh namea of vULagie^. SimiLorLy girls were Naj a- 
arUp Baknbicha-am, Timba-ani, Mlnda^aru- 

Between tJie boys and girls there does not 
seem to be any organized relationship as in 
Bastarj this is specially the case in smaller 
villages where all the people belong to the 
same clan. But where it is possib^, boy& 
give rings and combs to the girls and some¬ 
times marry their donnrtory lovers. At the 
Pus Punui festival {January} the boys give 
tlie girls a formal present of a cow or goat; 
in Pbag (February-) the girls make an ofering 
in return, generally a barren sow which only 
boys con ent. For a week before the festived 
the boys beg supplies of grain and mohm from 
the villagers. Boys and girls dance for Iw^o or 
three days and it Is said that great sesiial 
liberty prevails. 

Dalton de$cnbes how every Rond village has 
separate dormitories for bnchekirs and maidens: 

" as !t is said that chastity is not one of their 

virtues and that free intercourse between the se^es is not discouraged^ it may 
be assumed that the separation ts not very rigidly en^o^ced^ The girls' 
dormitories are " under charge of an elderly matron, who sleeps inside and 
locks the door. She sleeps very sound, I dare say^* 


Fra. ^ 6 . nhniyci eurrio;^ qu a 
pUiiif qf tUc dormUtary at 
of tnalc Icmale symbolf 


I Daltoa, op. dtp p. 295. 
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In several of the centre booses in the Dangaiia Kowd vQlages round 
Nimgiri* houses whose purpose is somewhat obscure but which may be 
god-houses used by boys to dee^i in, 1 noticed women^s breasts carved in pairs 
on the cross-beams in exactly the same $tyle as in the Juaug dormitories of 
Reonjbar. Some of the boys, however, remiiided me rather of Bastar; their 
bead omameots were similar and they had the ^doUed-np* over-dressed 
appearance so characterisdc of bbe Jhoria 

to the Machkund valleyv the dormitoiies were in the midst of the vClnges, 
sraall houses deserted by other people. But the relations of boys and girls 
were obviously fnendly: there was a lot of fiirtlng duihig a dance that do^y 
resembled the Huhd, and boys with their arms round their girla* shoulders 
stood listening to our gramophone just as in Bastnr. 

A strange and rather pathetic legend about the orfgio of tobacco^ from the 
Kond village Meiiahpatta (Koraput District} throws some light on dormitory 
life in former times. 

At one time boys and girls used to sleep together in the donnitory* 
A rich mau^s daughter was dying for love; sb* loved a pexjr Kond boy* 
They slept to^tber in the dormitory but they did not lie together* 
One day the girl * Come to me". But the ^y said, * We are of the 

Same clan; how can we? ‘ But the girl gave him no peace; she waa 
always be^ug Mm to lie with her. Then one day people came from 
anothei village to betroth her in marriage to a youth. She said, "I 
will not many: do not spealc for me to anyone'. She said, you 
must marry me^ then znairy me to the one I wiU name*. And she 
gave the name of the boy she lovedr " But bow can you marry him ? 
He is of the same dan/ The girl said* * We were all bom of one brother 
and sister; so what haim is there when we have different parents?' 

_ The villagers called the boy and asked him if he would many the 
girL He ivfusetL 'I must marry a girl from another village, not my 
Own.* So neither of them married. Soon the gbl died. A few days 
afterwards the boy went to the forest for wo(id and leaves. On his 
way back in the isvening, he passed by her gra^T. He saw a lovely 
flower growing from the gmve. He picked it and amelt it; the scent 
was so good that it made him dnmk. He lay down to sleep and when 
he got up all his weariness was gone. 

The nejst day be picked another flower and leaves and put them iu bis 
bed and slept with them. The scent quickly put him to sleep. In a 
dream tbe girl came to him. ^he laughed at him saying, *I said aU 
that for love of you, yet you did not listen and refused to many me. 
Why have you brought me to your bed today ? Get up and be with me. 
1 will come every night to your bed^ If you do not tumble me, 1 wfll 
dcstroj' yon.' 

The boy got up and there the girl was, sitting on hh bed. He tumbled 
her. and then every night slie was a girl and every day a scenteil flower. 
She said, * 1 died unmarried, sobbing kaiap M^p, Now aU men will 
tne^ There were no seeds then. But the boy died and they 
buried him iu the snmc grave and after that there were seeds. The 
flower spread ail over the world from Chundraporc and now men cannot 
live without it. 

Tbe Gadaba have preserved the dormitory in their remoter villages; T saw 
aometiung of it ip vihages to the west of the Macbknud River in J auuaiy 1944 
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and Fcbrtiar^' and March 1945.^ Groups of boys and girls are generally 
Iioused Kparately in any avauable boildingSt but in some planes cosy little 
huts, less than six feet bigb, are made of grass and plastered over with mud. 
These tiny nests, piled with soft grass, are eutcied 1 ^' a minute door through 
which the four or £ve boy or giH membcis must ciawL Warm and 
comfortable, they are spedaUy made for the cold weatbei. 



the, 4/, SiMtd girl# BUd hoya performing a dance sisillar to tlii: Muds HuUd 
(Piom a wood-cairtag at Totugada In the Sladikund vnllcyl 


The boys and girls do not have special titles, but are organized and dis- 
ciplmcd under the leadeiship of a youth cahed the Bise, who is sometlmM 
known as the Dbangta Paniihar. the priest of the uimuirried. The Bise is a 
very important person in Gadaba society, ft is be who airangies dances and 
Hamming expeditions: he provides parties of girts and hoys to work in the fields; 
he after VTSitiog officials: he conducts the spedat ceremonies of yonth. 

Nothing can be done without him, as the vxshot to a Gadaba viHagp quickly 
fitids. 

the Juang, the Gadaba were originally organized on a system of viBiige 
exogamy which is now breaking down. Those villagi» which have retained 
the principle do not. of esurse, aflow intimaie relatious between their members, 
instead boys and girls go regaliiTly to visit other villages. But where members 
of more ttinn nne dan live together, the boys ^nd a lot of time every eveniog 
in the girls' doimitory. 

Every year there are ofiiciaJ dancing expediiioiB at the end ta the Pus 
Parab festival. Special dandng-Sticka are cot under the direction of the 
Bise. The Sisa (village priest) offers an egg on the path along which the 
boys and girls will go and on their return performs other rites to free them 
from any possible magical infection from outside. No girl in her menstrual 
period may accompany the party. There must be no quarrels; disputes are 
punished with a fine. ' When the dancers teach the village they have planned 
to visit, they first perform in front of the Sisa's house and then before the 
sorfor (the stone platform of the elders). They ore given substantial presents 
of rice and a gpat. On their retiirn they erect the branch of a cotton tree and 
hang their on it After this begins the season of stick-dancmg in their 

own vQlagie. A fire is lit every night before the smlor; on the first night the 


r (L vm FSKT-Holinetiilari i^cTOuiy pat «t wy dhfwaiil hi* prelimimiry 
tti biii Tisit to the aatue ftrc£i thn^e jrafs previouiiT. My awii rwond at hoiula una Gtidahft 
liic was medc inidcpciQdjaiU2i' flHil I brtn ghsiu to find how (ckT ouj conclujtiCFDA 

htTie colndilcd. p^fT^r- Ilaifftpafiori hna ^yen an excellent hlief uccowit ol the two ttflMfl 
111 'HegBitilhic lUtiml f the OadAlw wid floiulo# of GrisJA", JHAS YaL IS. 
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BiM prepare it. In addition to this fonaal and ritual *rpedition, bow 
and gnls often go separately tlirougbont tie year to rait othet donDitari»' 
when boys go they are received by the girls, they dana and play together' 
form nower-frkndsiiip^ and arradge mantagea. 

Gadaba ditincwg is bcaulifid to watch and hoj the variety and Hcitcmfnt 
of the best 3 !um dandng, a sure sign that the dennitory is One of tht 

^Is donees imitates the various duties of every day; the girls pretend to cow- 
dtmg the floor, throw away mbbish, bring water, bathe, cook and ser^^ the 
focM. Another resembles tbe Mnria HuUa. The stick dances sre even more 
elaborate and amnsing than the Mmia's, 

Boy and ^ri meiubets of the dormitory, instructed by tbe oby on 
inqMrt^t part on many reremonial occasioRS. At a marriage the boys attend 
the hndegioom and girls escort the bride to her iievr home. The^ys play 
their port in the ritual htmts^ At festivals the girls must help in prepaiing 
ricfrbeer and naake leaf-cups and platteis. The Else is largely responsible for 
conduct of the worship of Bor Gumang, If a hen addles to eggs, only the 
dormtory boys may kill and eat it. On the last day of the Pus Parab 
festivDl, boys and girls ocOket food from the villagers and c^tch fish and oabs 
in the nearest stream. While the girls prepare a feast, the boys fetch the 
branch of a semtu tree which they plant in the middle of the path. The Sisa 
JMkes the customaiy sacrifices and the girls bring cooked fish or crabs and 
offer It to the tree. Then the Sisa first, and after him ah the boys, shoot 
arrows at the tree. If their aim is good, they will haw good huntiug in the 
comiug year. 

But the most Important festival of the and girls h the Ongon or Kakii 
Gota. Every O^ober the village headmen go to Jeypore (the headonarteis 
of the area) for the Dossera festival. On tbe dav they return, the girls catch 
a cockroach in their dormftoiy'. tk it up with gnms from the roof and hang it 
to a bam^ pole. Two girls shonldet the iiole and foOowed bv bovs and 
guls weeping fls at a funeral, go in processioa to the cockroach's cremation- 
stone {surQ-misan^). They put the cockroach on the stoae, a Uttle pvre 
of sticla and gtiiss and two boys set fire to it at -head and feet\ As the 
fiames top up, one of the girls removes a ring from her finger and throws 
it on the fire. Afterwards the Else recovers it and wears it himself. The 
girb go weeping to the soAir, at there for a time and then go home. 

The Cadxaba are ratber obscure about the meamog of th^ "The cockroach 
^ the grandfather of the boj's and girls.' There is a vague legend that the 
fiist toy and girl were bon) from a co^TOadi. Tt is posi^ihle that tto cr«ature 
symboiiMS any cbildien who have died as memtofs of the dormitory. For 
a month later, its obsequies are performed WTicij the harvest is done! 
in tbe bright full moon of Aghan (November-Decomber), the bovs and girls 
reirhrate tto Ongon Gota. when they raise a nienhir at tbe sodor in honour of 
thcjT dead Grandfather Cockroach (sariy^di). The girls and boys prepare as 
much noe-beer m they can. On the morning of the ceremony they go sldEine 
together to catch «nb& The Bise tbrov/s a little rice Into the strenin in the 
of Grandfather Cocbooch saying, ' If there is truth with Graudfathei 
Cockrmch, let m find crabs quickly'. The first crab is put aside and when 
they have canght sufliaent they take them to the BLse's house. The toys eo 
to a stone, beating their dninuL They bring it to the iodor where they 
are join^ f? curymg a pot of rice-beer. They all cry together, 

O Cran^atber CodoDMch. accept our beer', and one of them puts a little on 
toe top toe Stone. They erect it near toe sodor and the Bise cries, *0 Grand¬ 
father Cockroach, we do this for you. Let there be no quarrels anrn ng «s, 
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Let tts d&itce and be happj. It visitaji coine from another village, let there 
be 00 quarrels. Keep fax awaj fever and disasterp As we go Ibtough the 
jangle let there be no bear or tiger and Let not 
out toes hit against the stooea.^ 

The bqjrs go again with their drtttna into the 
forest and now bring two branches of a cotton 
tree. Tlie3r plant tbem near the soJor and to 
the hist the Eise ties a crab and a ptuupkin 
and to the second a cuennaber. They drink 
the beer and bcgjp to dance round the trees. 

Anyone has the right to steal the crab and eat 
it. Directly someone takes it, the bo^ cry, 

'Sotneone has stolen our buSalD; tie up 
another \ Gradually all the crabs are tied up 
and stolen one by one. The boys and girls 
dance all night and next morning the Else cuts 
up the cntiimbcr and pumpkin; everyone grabs 
a bit and rims away . 

On the general atmosphere of the Gadaha 
village Furer-HaimendoTf in a sentence 

which I entirely endorse, ' The spirit of 
camaraderie between girls and hoys is evident 
even to the casual observer. Ind^ their 
and uuself-conscious behaviotiT at feasts and 
dances reminded me of the happy atmosphere 
among Nagia youths'. ^ 

The character of the Bon do dormitory 
depends on certain tribal prindplcSp that none 
of the descendaiLts of the original settlers of a 
village should intermany* that therefore, as a 
general rule, jprls and boys must seek their life* 
partners outside and that paxents should allow 
their children an astoolshing freedom of choice 
in settling their own adahs. The atigiuaJ 
Boudo daimitoiy was appaTently a sort of 
matiimonial agiency. There arc no signs that it 
was ever a central institution, filled with magic 
power, where tribal affairs were condoct^. 

It did not exfet to promote the arts of recrea¬ 
tion, for the girb and hoys of the village Could 
have little to do with each other. It was not a 
village guest‘house, for there were rarely any 
guests. Itsaiin was marnage. It was the itutru- 
ment by which a tribe which beh'eved in giving 
full freedom to its children expressed its policy. 

The classical Bondo dormitory was a sort of ordeal; on expression 

of the Test-Theme motif of the folk-tale^ It was a pit, roofed over and entered 


'Big. 4S. Koad tobncCo-tabei 


1 has. ui BcCQuut fVTenmAj (op. dt., pp. which 

ctmSjms %t iHJittjr points my own dwriptiem, but he misses the nnotlf of the cockmajdt 
and pAya, I wentope to think, a Utile too ointb ftttentioa to the crab as tssodaled with 
d^tln Cnb» m wd in all OrE«a fesUviils oa mi InutpenslTe sab^lJtntiF (nr imimds. 
Here they wjk obviously ■ rabsLltiite tor bn^alocA. la Dit3|! 1 found the ‘tea-logged’ 
crab oSered os a tnbstlfute for the^twn-loggod* humon soaiE-ps. 
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by A day door, where tbe girls lived and eatertaliied boy yfeitors from other 
It corTessponded to the Under World where the hero bad to go to 
win his bride- Here he was tested* and so wos sbet ^ they passeti the test a 
lile-loag rektion was established^ 

I WB;S muibk to see any spcdmen of the older pit-donnitory, though 1 visited 
many Boado settleineuts during toms in 1^3^ ^944 snd 1945 j indeed I 
doubt if they enst, though 1 heard rumours of them. But I was able to record 
a number of descriptions of what they were like. At Dumlripada I was 
told 

We used to dig out a large pit at Ehissera time and roof it over with 
bamboo, matting and palm-kaves. We covered it with earth, smoothed 
it down and cowdonged it- There was a small hole as door with a 
bamboo shutter and a bamboo ladder to rlimb up and down. Before 
it TOS used the Sis* had. to sacrilicie a hen and a pig inside the ffit and 
sprinkle the blood over it and on the loof.i 

AnolheTp faher, account was given in Andrahal where I was shown the site 
and certain rdics of the old pit. 

£mce they could not marry in their own villages^ how were the girls 
to get husbands ? It is no good marrying unless a girl and boy like 
one another^ otherwige they will be unfaithful and tigers wnlJ destroy us. 
So we made a separate place for the girls to which boys could come 
and dance and play, sleep and get to know them. 

It was Mahapurub himself who made the first pit. Before houses 
were built Mahapurub lived in such a place. One day when tbe boys 
were hunting th^ saw the pit and thought, we make such a pit we 
will not feel cold^ and so they made one to use in the ^viQte^ months. 
But when they first dug the pit, great rocks used to come out. Then 
Bujsuug gave the Sisa a dieam: "Sacrifioe in my name and the pit 
will be ready.' After that we never made a pit without giving an egg 
to Bmsung and a fowl to Htmdi. When a new pit wag made the girls 
had a feast and the Sisa (blit not the bo3^ of the vilkge) shared it 
An old woman used to go with the g^ls aiid stay nith them untB 
they wanted to sleep. Then she would climb out, dose the door nith 
a big gtone and go to her house. In the early morning she would 
return, remove the ^one and let the girls ont- 

In this pit the girls used to sleep from October onwards for about sbe months. 
It was ob\^ously a cold-weather barracks, hardly suitable for the beat or rainSw 
During these montlK hoys of other villages were free to visit them. They 
would Come to the pit i if the door was shut—it is noticeable that it was always 
shut fronj the ontsic^'^they would remove the stone and dlmb down into the 
cosy firelight They would sing and play with the gjila and then often spend 
the night with them. 

ff a boy was specify attracted by one of the girls, he would persuade hk 
friends to come again and again. Then, I was told at Andrahab 

The boy says to himself, 'Does this girl like me or not?' He lights a 
leaf in the fire and bums her as she sits by him. If she is xmwilLing 
she abuses him and goes to tbe other side of the fire. But if slie hkes 
him she says nothing, bat quteUy herself lights a leaf and buna him. 

_ I T^rc ii iMi ftCfoant of this pit, Writteii. jn tiw patfonloiLf; tatu rfmriiclcristjc of tbe 

^ A- May, on tbe Bbomli* of jAypiir', Tkg Iudiam Aniiamty Vot ll 

(isyj;* pp, ^3711. 
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He mii^ not iMke. ^ ^undr Sometuues they bum each other with 
bits of baoihoo, Theotbc boy makes another test. He takes a bangle 
or Ting and offers it to her, catching her by the hand. If she accepts 
it^ they are betrothed- The boy goes houctc and tells his father^ He 
saySp ^ Do what you wUL my son, "tf you axe happy \ 

There then follow the compticated economic transactions of the betrothal and 
finally the roarriage in which the boy and gir! membefs of the dormitories 
take a leading part. 

The pit-dormitory came to an endi not as the result of any * refonii* but for 
an entirely practical catLse+ It was found to be too risky to keep the girls out 
on the outskirts of a pillage near a jtmgle full of wM trasts. There are many 
difierent talcs af the tragedy that led to a change of custom. At Dtimiripada 
I was told 


Boys came here from anotber village^ They danced and played with 
the girls. They were sleeping together. One was wakeful and went 
out to piss. A tiger came by and killed him. 


f 10, 4^, A Goidiihn winter-dtmnftoiy 


{Stf p. ioj^J 


-But at TubiguraiD they said that - 

One evening the girls were very late getting their food and when they 
w^nt to the pit, there was a tiger waiting. As they were dimbiitg 
down, it sprang on them and carried one of tocm off. That very 
night the Sisa of Hundi Deo had a dream that it was not safe to put 
the eiris_iq 4 pitj they, must have a special bouse inride the village. _. 


3^3 
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Most tragic of all b the story from Salaspada.. 

At Salanpada wheo the girls mie sleeping^ the dd w mnan who looked 
after them went away and forgot to shut the door. The tiger came and 
^ crouched by the openiog, A girl went out to piss, she saw the tiger 
and thought it was a dog aud tried to drive it away. But the tiger 
sprang on her and they ^th fell into the pit. The tiger kQled most 
of the girls but two or four escaped by pretending to be dead- lu the 
morning, when the old woman came, she saw the tiger and ran for help. 
The villagers came with their bows and arrows and killed it and when 
they opened the roof they found only three girls alive f Since then we 
have kept the girls in a bouse inside the village. 

Today the Bondo girls Hve in any small hotise that may be avaibbk They 
often have Some old woman to look after them, and there does not seem to 
be any ban—as there is in Bastai-—ou a widow or a woman forsaken by her 
husband living with the unmarried girls. The boys have another bonse, but 
it is the girls^ dormitory that is important.^ The centre of the male life of 
the viflage ia the stone platfortn^ the sindibor. The boys^ houses are only 
the base-camps for adventure, from whkh they go out in search of love and 
bappinessu The old tradition has survi\^ the collapse of the old noderground 
buildings, Fardeg ol erdted happy boys (usu^y, but not nec^sarily 
of other dans) still come from other villages to dance and sing. The girls 
have palm wine ready for them and the boys bring necklaces, rings and mats; 
many Bondo hoys have bunches of little rings always hanging at their bdts. 
Girls and boys sit rouiid the house in the warmth of the &e and sing to one 
another: some of the mtisk is exqnisitfr—I shall never forget the beauty of the 
girls^ songs at miduight in Boudapam. A boy may pkiy the dute, a girl the 
JewVharpF My wife, who spent many evenings in the selani dingo, tells me 
tha^ the evening pTogramme is hUaricuSj but usually ludooqrs. The Bondo 
are uqt good dancers; they have uoue oE the various turns and paces of their 
neighbours the Gaduba: and they do not seem specially fond of daucitig. 
But they love sitting round and making jokes. 

Since the ultimate aim of the Bondo dormitory is matrimony, this fact 
dominates the relations between the girls and their boy viators. Here is a 
striking contrast to the situation in the ghotnl. Ghotal relaUonshipa shonld 
never lead to marriage; ing^sin rdatiouships should never lead to aitythiug 
else. The Murin allow parents absolute authority, the Bondo allow children 
absolute freedozu, in the choice of partners^ The Muria forbid Ltrtimacy 
between engaged couples; the Bondo only permit it after the betrothal hftjs 
been ratifii^. Premarital ptegnoncies are a serious, if not very common^ 
problem to the Maria; they seem lemaikably rate among the Hondo, 
Greatest difference of all, the Bondo seem but rarely to indulge tn pre-nuptial 
intercourse. There is some laxity at the great festivals, when a ghl may steal 
a boy's doth aud not return it to him until he pays her the tribute -of 
intimacy, but iu the donmtories, althougb the boys may fondle the girh* 
breasts and flirt outrageously, iuteicoo-se is regarded ag a very serious thing; 
it suggests that one has dehnite mteutions; it is dot peruhtted lightly; and 
more thau one over-daring youth ha* tad his head broken by an outraged 
dormitory mildeu. 

The organkation and djadpline of the domutori^ is not highly developed^ 
I have not found any leader compaiable to the Gsdaba Bbe or Muria Xotwai, 

^ The hDUK U ciU^ dittga or ^vh^; dingit h. the ttsine [ox the old pit. 

TEw boyt' hoPHR h imgtfsin, but It li now often called Aimply hj the Chfya nAttt* 
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Neither girb dot bo33 are gtvcn titlc:$. Qn tlie athti lian^, tbxy are expected 
to mirk, sometimes for the village eldeis. always for visitors. Eoya assist 
at marriages, ftmcrals and the ntuoX 
htmts; girls prepare leaf-ctifs and 
platters and cook and brew rice-beer for 
marriage, funerals and festivals. 

During the Pus Porab festival, two un¬ 
married have ritcml duties througli- 
ont the loog-drawn ceremonial. Boys 
go to fetch a bride and girls escort her 
tg her new home^ Baj’S and ghls 
together attend to the consnmnmtioa 
of a mama^. 

Ftirer-Haimendorf summarizes the 
importance of the Bondo system. 'To 
the Bondo who must find hh mates in 
other vUkgeSp the friendships made in 
the sdani dingo are the only conceivable 
avenue to marriage and any break¬ 
down of the dormitory system would 
be tantamount to a revoluliou of his 
social life; indeed it Is probable Uiat in 
the place of mutual attraction, famdy 
interests and considerations of weidth 
would become the decisive factors in 
the conduftlon of marriages." ‘The donnitory' system of the Bondos is not 
only of the highest \^!ue for the regulation of family and social life, but acts 
also as a stimulant to economic activities.' ^ 

The Jhoria, Didai and Partnga have dormitories which appear to be 
on the same lines as those of the Gadaba, but 1 did not have opportunity to 
examine them in detail At Pataipiit, Gangapada and Bhajurgu^ the Didai 
dormitory' seemed to be in a fiourisbing condition; the boys' dancing bad 
attained a high degree of technical perfectloiii and there was that getteral 
atmosphere of courtesy, simplicity and service that charactermes ah villages 
where the dormitory system exists in its integrity. 

Sonih Indi^ 

The dormitory' was probably distributed fairly widdy among the tribes 
ol Bouth India, but our records of these peoples are imperfect and only of a few 
can its existence be affirmed. In TravancorCi it is said that each Muthuvau^ 
Mannan and Pahyan village has separate dorniitories for boys and girk The 
institution' is an important means of pre^ivdiig social life'.^ The" bachdors' 
hnll' of the Kanikker seiv^es a threefold purpose: it is a home for the unmarried 
boys and taboo to women ; it k used to accpmmgdate visitors^, and it serves 
as a village coundl ball. Unmarried girls have a separate establishment. The 

1 C VM I'urcT-Hi.iD3C'ELdDd,' ATcnue* to &tartiii|^ onHmg the Bcapifw of Ctissii'. Afa* im 
Indhf VoL XXII I (1O14JI p. 172. Flirer-Homleadoif Says thi.t ' Bondo marriiii^ Mir 
M 3 iJy dbADlwd'; ciftt i.oQo marrlMgits uamtiied by me In 194I- 5 had eahed in 
divorce—tbie Is doublif the Aluria rate. 

■ L. A. Xrlalma lyei^ JAi Trmtjan^m Tfib^ Mtd C^Ut ITriTiodimn, 19^7}. VoL lH, 

P- 71^ 



ISm p. JCI9) 
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donnitory hm, Krislina lycTp 'is cmdcrgtnng a process of decay Of the 
Matman, the same wnter saySp * sexual licence briTore marriage b neither 
recognized nor tolerated. All the immanied yooiig men are kept in a donnitciry 
for the night, while all the maidena are hoo^ in another dormkoiy and are 
in chnige of an elderlj womaxL After supper, both htjy^ and girls go to their 
respective dormitories'.* The Kadu Knruba of Mj'sore have the same 
custom 3 there are separate huts for youths and girb, ' both under the eye of 
the headman'. The youths^ hnt b called puttdungar chamdi, " the abode of 
the vagabonds 

The dormitory has also been reported for the Eotap^ htit it does not exbt 
among the Todn. 

Tk€ Cenhal Prtypinc^ 








The difficulty of putting the ghotul in its proper historical perspective b 
ihastrated by the fact that we have only two or three meagre and obscure 
references to it in all the literature oE the Central Provinces. Hblop mentions 
it, deri'iiug the word geiaighar from a led horse^ and ghaft a house ^; 
this suggests that the stress was then on the ghotul as a rest-house for travellers, 
which was occupied by the young men when no one was there. In the east of 
Chanda Dbtiictp he says, ^ bothies for bacheloirs ore univer^ ^ 

Russell and Hiralal say. on what evidence 1 do not know, that 'many 
Good villages io Chhattisgarh atiH the Feudatory States have what b known 
as a goialghar^ Thb b a large honse near the vilLiige where amnarried youths 
and maidens collect and dance and sing together at night. Some vitbg^ have 

two. one for the boys and one for the 
gi^b^* There Follows an excdlent 
brief account of the Bastar gbotul. 
The ChhaUisgarh Feudatcry Siaks 
GoiitU&r describes the Oond of Kanker 
State as allowing tbeir girls and boys to 
have' thetj separate sleeping barracks 
outside the village' where they meet 
nightly to play and dance and sing J 
Grigson doubte whether the ghotul 
exbts anywhere among the Gond of 
theSatpuia mountiuns and other parts 
of the Central ProvinceSp Including 
Chhattbgaih, though he says that he 
was told by 'an Intdligent Goad' on 
the Nagpnr-Cbhindwara border that 
'he had heard many years ago that 
some such thing exbted somewhere 
Ftc, 51, Fando ghr» beyond Deogsrb m Chhindwara 

(5^# p. 3t4i District’.* 


^ A. ItrifhiLa lycr^ op. ctt.p V0I. p. 9. Sh aho B. J. ^acforluiCp ' IlfU Trflie^ 
Hnd FwhErfnlk of TraTiuacOrt *, Jtfflu, 1915 < 

* fbld,. “ TSe Majma4i3 of Twviuicons/. j4hIA. S. Bom., VdI. XIEI, p. 

^ L. K. AjumtliA RfiMma Iyer. ' Kdda Rnrabaj Maw in India, VoL 1 % 

* M. E, VoT. LIX. p. 1 ^ 2 . * Hialop, Op. ctt., g. j. 

* RaweXl H»d HillUAk op. clt., Vpl. Ill, p. t;!*, Sw siso Cfrtrm af India, VoL 

XJII. Pajt p, aoi: A. B, Kelwo, Baibur XHsMii CatfUitr [BombiLy, 1909), p. xoflj 
Ip. Fr CAanifd Dislfia Cantieft {Allftbab^d. 1909I. p. 9S. 

’ ^ K. A, dt Bivtt. ChkalHsgaTk F^ndokiry Siata GoMtlUtr fBfmibay 1909^. pmr. y6. 

■ Giigfion, op. dt., p. 47. 
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Miss D. Bbagwat tells me that ahe fimml traces of the system in tlm 

sctith-easteiD conitf of the Raipur Histtict and in the Aundln ZainiiidaTi of 
Drug. But it is now in a decayed 
tODditioiL is almost gone: the 

people seem ashamed to own ft/ The 
bnildiogs exist no longerp but the 
orgatiixatioi] and traditiDii temaiB^ 

Boys and girls dance and sing together. 

They go on the Pas Kolang and Htilld 
exp^tions. The boys are instructed 
in the Karsal-git, secret songs and 
dddles about death which the girls 
must not hear. Some sort of sexual 
initiation is given to both boy^ and 

Recently 1 found the Blmmia-Baiga 
youths of IrOmm in the Bikspoi Distri^ 
had the custom of sleeping together in 
un elementary donuitoiy in someone's 
house. 

In Bastor itself, the HOl Mark have 
a ghotul in the middle of eve^ vULagie 
in the Abnjhmar Hills. In this tlie nn- 
married boys sleep, often oo long raised 
platforms running down one side of 
the house, married men are s^reg^atKl 
when it h taboo for them to be with 
their wives^ and VKitors are entertained. 

So fur as I know the HiU Mark ghotul 
is always of the one-building type. 

Ovdng to the fact that 'in n^^y ali 
Hill Mark villages all the boys and girls 
are of the same clan and therefore 
kindred ’ ^ and since danciug is taboo for 
most of the year, there is nothing Like the Fig. 52. Bondo boy'i bead dcc^ratioa 
chelik-motiaii idatipoship- Gn'gson, 

howev er, noticed that the Murk type of ghotul was spreading through the 
Padahbhum and Nurbbnm (pgasihly also to parts of the Tapolighuni and 
Behra Mar) Pargana, where in $ome villages members of more than one dan 
have settled. T^e HiU Maria seem genen^y to give ghotul ranks only to boys, 
* the girls retaining the name given them on their mtry until they leave the 
dormitory organization on mairiage, but taking among their fellows the 
precedence of their boy-mates in the dormitory'. This sometimes happens 
among the Maria. Grigson describe bow ' at a camp at Partabpur attended 
by Hill ^[arias from Padalibhum, the of three vLIIc^ dormitories 

were present. All were Fsdali by dan fiom Fadoli village. Another Usendi 
village in Padalibhum caUed its head-boy Silledar, and his mate was Jbdo, 
a Padaii girl. M four stated freely that they expected ulUmately to marry 
their toates^ and that they and oil the other dormitory boys (rften had sexual 
intercourse with their girls Origin sums up the aim of the dormitory as 

t Grigmi, TJu MsHtt Gamds of Busiaw^ p. 

■ IbkL, pL n6a. 
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* a Actool for traiMog the youth of both in conjugal and social duties and 
£□ tha lore of the c£m \ 

There no sign of the ghotul among Raja ^nria and Bhattra. But the 
Dhnrwa pre^^rve a relic of the iastitution m the ciistdni that sends unmarried 
bo^ to sleep in the Thana^di (village rest-house) when It Is empty and girls 
to a room in someone's house. At Kachiipati a Dhaugra-nmiijiii was appointed 
to look after boih boys and girls. The Bison-bora 3 k&ria also have the institu¬ 
tion, tlioiigb in a degenerated form. Grigson did not discover these dormi¬ 
tories and says that the headmen he met at Aranpur and other camps stated 
that they were a degraded mstitntion.! On the other hand, many Maria 
have told me that they would like to have the fully developed ghotul of the 
north, but that they fear scandal doe to pregnancies aod that since a vdlage is 
generally occupied by members of the anme dan, there would be danger of 
dan-incesL I have found ghotul for both boys and girls in most Bison-horn 
Maria villages,* though the elders alwaj-s deny that they^ exist. In evTry Bison- 
horn village there is a commodious rest-house for the use of visitorsn This 
IS used by the boys as their ghotul. The boys are not ftdly organized like 
the Maria chelik; but a leader is appointed—m ilokhpal he was called the 
Siaa, in Cbota Tlmnut the Feda. ^metimes an older man sleeps with the 
boys- Absentees are hned. An old Maria Sori Mokka is said to have been 
very proud of his management of the dormitory at MokhpaL ^Originally', 
1 was told in this village, *the boys used to make their bouse in the middle 
of the village and it was thdrs. Then when Goveimnent ordered us to make 
a rest-hotise, we bad tq build it not as we wanted it, but as the oncers wanted it" 

The girla sometimes sleep together in the house of a lonely widow\ but more 
often have thdt own house.^ This is occasionally combined with the corporate 
menstruation hut^ The menstruating women sleep on one side of the hut 
and the girls on the other. Generally, however* women are not segregated in 
this way during their periods (they occupy a special hat attached to their own 
houses] and then the unmarried girls have a house to themselves. In either 
case the boys build the house, a^d the girls reward them with home-made 
rice-beer. If the bouse is used by menstruating women, the boys have to 
bathe and wash thek dot he s after thatching the roof. 

Both boys and girls have regular duties. Both must take wocxl to their 
dormitories, or they ore hned. At marriages and funerals^ boys and girls must 



PtC- 5 ^' boinbea drum 


bring wood and make leaf-plates- Tn the eveniDgs oltcn meet is some 
central place or ia front of the hoys' house and dance and pby games. But 
1 have not heard that they have any rule of hair-combing or massage. At 
Palnar a Maria decribed how 'the boys join ^e girLs' dances, holding the 
dance-stick with one hand and a girr$ breast with the other'. 

* Grigson. op. dt, p. laa. .., 

* t MV ptkim^ kunm fgldi' hotUM} at Rhutepiil, Diulluiiu. Lakhopnl. MatliftxU. 

^mnur. Ikirtf Hi. Fordem and othtr vUlAgas in 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GHOTUI, 

The itktJpiis between boys and gMa are not organized and dJsdplmed ^ 
among the Muria- At maniages^ the members of the two dormitones slip 
away together and sleep in some s^uded place. At Peata the boys descnbed 
how the girls made b^e$ in the wail near which they slept. 'Then a boy 
citepfi ap and pokes a stick throtigh the hole to wake heip and she creeps ont 
to join him.* At Bara Hfljmamunda, the boys said that they actually went 
into the Peking kurm^i [girls* house). Three boys would go together and 
enter one at a time. After one boy bad spent a little wl^e the second 

wonld come and pretend to catch him. *What boy is in there? What are 
you doing? * He would then drive him out and take his place. This is not 
done in tho^ darmitofii^ where menstruating women sleep^ for men cannot 
enter tbem« nor—presumably—where an old woman acts as chaperone^ 

There is no dormitoiy at the big Mana village of Gogonda. Hundre^ of 
years ago, I was told, at the creation of the world, th^e was a dormitory 
in this village where guis and boys slept together, the girls in a line on one 
side of the house, the boys in a line on the other. Ooe day when fisBng they 
faded to make the proper offerings to the Yer Kanyang and she, being ^gry. 
suddenly caused the earth to open and swallow up both house and children- 
The parents heard a loud crying and ran to the spot, but ct^d find notiung 
but water, and thtA pit always full of water can still be seen in Gogonda^ At 
Mnler they added the detail that the boys and girls went down mto separate 
pits and came out into the valley a tbonsand feet below. Some time Later the 
Gogouda people tried to revive the donnjtory and btiilt a house for the girls- 
But whenever they slept tn it, it became filled with frogs and so had to be 
abandoned. 

IL The Origin of the Dobjwitoky 

The origin of the village dormitory remains obaenre- Poshly it is a snrvival 
of the communal house from which private dweUio^ split off ^ i the special 
i^uarters for unmarried men in the oammmial bouses of Borneo seem to suggest 
this.® Hodson suggests three $tag^ in the devel^ment of the home. At 
first there is the coumninal house where tlie whole village lives together. This 
dex'elops into a group of individual houses with sezes segregated 
unmarried boys and married men haw their dormitory^ the unmarried girls 
have theirs, the only pwple to live at home are the mothers and very young 
ebadren- Fmaliy, owing to the economic pressure of modem systems of taia- 
tion farahy life ii Mtended to make the mother^s house the abode also of the 
husband, 'Tbk again has developed into the complete family house where tlie 
chddren of all ages and of both seaces live in the same house as their parents. ^ 

Shakespw suggested that the object of the dotmitory was to prevent 
incest *; it is more likely, as we shall see, that it was instituted to save childrm 
from witnessing * the primal scene* and from being an embarrasament to their 
parents. It fits in too with what seems to be a genuine psychological discov^ 
of primitive peoples, that the less you see of people the better you get on with 
them. So, normallyp a bride sboold be brought from another viOiigp- m, 
betrothed couples should have nothing to do with each other; Ki if boys and 
girls are not ^ut up with tbeii parents all the time, especially in the evenings 


1 B. H. Psal *On the as possibly a Rtbi: of Pre-mairlfl^ic CoemiTOitain % 

JR A f, VdL KSlI. F-144. Cf- Hodson. Tft# S'a^a Triftfj af {liondou 1911). p. SO. 

■ C- Hwe uid W. MefongoU. TAi Pagam Tri&« p/ BmnMo (Londoa^ Vol. I, p. ja. 
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whiCD the father may be drimlc and the mother tired and both ill-tempered, 
family life nifts more CTsoathly and more pemiaiLatit. 

Id some caseSp particuliiriy m Aiiiea and Asaanip the doimitoiy has ua- 
doabtedly a tmUtaiy purpose. Sometintes this end is sought by sexual absti¬ 
nence and segregatioD from the gids; snmetiipes, the people appear to think 
that their warriors will fight better if th^y have no fnitratioiis. 

Roy smumaiued the aim of the Uraoii dormitory as having been in its time 
'an effective economic organkation for purposes of food-quest, a useful aemlnary 
for training young men in Ihdr social and other duties^ and an in^tutioa for 
magko-religidus observances calculated to secure success in hunting and to 
augment the procreative power of the young mcn ".^ 

I do not think we can ignore the magical aspect of the dormitory, though 
1 doubt if this pmvides u reason for its foundation. For example, Shnkespear 
reports of the Lushd Kuki clans that if a man kills a rhuiDceroSp hb fa^y 
wOl die nnless he goes straight to the tawlbuk or to the forge and reniauis there 
for a day and a night.^ The connexion of the dormitory and the magical 
forge IS interesting. So abo among the Chang, when a man kills a tigef^ he 
must stay in the fmrung for thirty days.® WTieo boys are xnJtiftt^ into 
the darimu of the Kiwai, they axe shown a Sdiall image of a naked woman; 
this is expected to improve the supply of sago.^ The chelik of the Muria ghotnl 
have a special connexion with fertility rites. 

Combined with these, there are entirely pracdcBl and straightforward 
teasnns for the establiis h meiit of dormitories^ Ever^-whefe we find the need of 
a rest-house for visitors in a village and a special tradition of ho^tality. In 
village life everywheiep it is useful and convenient to have the younger 
members of the tribe organized and available for work, N'or should we forget 
the apparently universal human tendency to form clubs, Wliere society is 
organized on an age-grade basis, this uatureiUy leads to special dubs for the 
younger peo^e and the unmarried. The aim of the Hondo, and possibly of 
some other tribalp donuitorics in Orissa appears to have been to enable girls to 
find suitable husl^tids and to test their desirability. 

No doubt all these causes have been, in their wa 3 " and according to cEr- 
cumstanccs, operative in difiteient parts of the world. The Bastor ghotul 
b pectfiiar in its dahorate organkation of the sexual life of its membeeSp in 
allowing dose rdatioiis to Live together in the same ghotulp and in having no 
military purpose- 

III. The Mueia's Own Theory 

The Muria themselves explain the origin of their ghotul in several diflfeieut 
ways. First and most important they trace its beginning back into the 
mytboli^cal past of the Gond race,* ^roe also stress the desire to segregate 
the youth of tribe and thus pm^ent them being an embarrafisnicnt to their 
parents: others emphasize the need of providing a sort of Boy Scout troop 
which wUJ always be available to look after visitors to the vBlage. 

The last b the least likely reason. The Muria country has only been visited 
by officials in tbe last sixty years and by officials Lu any number during the 

i Mjjy, TA# OrAtnu. p. ill. * Sbuikiapw, Th^ Lmkm KuMi Chnt, p, 103 . 

9 HattPO, Ths 1^41111 ^r.ar^ 4 i, p. * Heaver, op. elt., p. 184 . 

* The ^otul Jj possibly very old, A Jcila tcact of Ihe first or Kcoiid omlury A.D., 
the Bwikaf^KaIpa£t^A~bhii$hyA (Vol. rv+ 344^). rvCeti to the Vijaghar^t^tkatti of 
Tosslf (or HiiitAr Stite) uuona th.^ pfues to ^ avokkd by J&iu mout^. Thw wdj « 
hot erected hi the cnitfr of the vUlogt whens m fire wu kopt humint;, and wht-re a 
great unnibcr of lowly -penons coogrEgatcii to umko Bekctioxu f« —^piivAtt 

cmniiEiLqicfltioii from JIt V. S, AgrawAlA^ Lnckoow Miiacum. 
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present centuiy. The statemeat ia ode of tbcK that axe sg often oiade 
witb the idea that they will the inquirer. '^We had to start the ghotol^i. 

said the headman of Binjhll, 'because we wene ordered to maintaia huts in 
lErhith touring o&cera and subordinates could stay. It was a great problem 
how to look after these hots and how to serve the needs of tl^e officers, who 
devoured more than a head of buffaloes, whose penis had to be led with 
buckets of gheCp and at last we decided to put them in charge of the boys and 
girls-' It is tree, of course, that though properly the ghotul and the Paik-gudi 
or Thaxta-gudi {official rest-hut) shohid be djstlnct, in practice most viUnges 
have no separate building for touring suborditmtisi, and wbeo these visit the 
\dliage the chdik and motiaii vacate thdr little dub and turn it over to them. 
It is also true that the chehk have to see to the pitching of tents and to the 
supply of hrewood for more exEilted ^dsitois. But the bulk of the work is 
done by the vitbge Atpariha (dmdge] and the Rawat (cowherd) from whose 
hands Hindu visitors are able to take water. 

Eut thi< is an excuse, not a reason, for the existence of the ghotul- The 
same may be said of a suggestion made in Markabera that the ghotul was 
establish^ to keep the tribe tc^ether, to uiaintain its cidture and to protect 
its girls from the s^uction of outsders. The ghotul certainly achieves this 
end. It is an ideal icEstniment of the laws of endogamy. It is a powerful 
preservative of the old culture. Hut I doubt if the danger 6 f intermarriage with 
outsiders has ever been acute- 

In i^larknbera I also heard the mteresting suggestion that the ghotul 
founded "to ^ the girls used to it^ We ourselves are so accustomed to the 
idea that a girl should be a virgin on her wedding-night* that it is hard for us 
to realise that many primitive people would very much prefer her not to be. 
Hence the primal Heuce tiie ocreiuoiiLal dedowering of girls by 

men other than their husbands. The ghotul might possibly—though 1 doubt 
if it could be the sole reason—have ar^u from a desire that husb^ds should 
not have to face the magical infection of hymeneal blood. 

We begin to approach the real ressou for the ghotul in a statement by a 
very old Muria named Yogi who lived io JuitpurL The ghotul began, he said, 

* bemuse we didn't know what to do with these offspring of a vixen's vagina^— 
indicating everybody present. ' We were tired of settling their quarrels, and 
we didn't want their noise. So we saidi You all go off and play and spend 
your time together. You can do what yon like provided you do the wT>rk 
we want from you, bring wood and water, tend the cattle, nurse the babies^. 
At ffrst we gave them a place on the v'erandah of somcone^s house^ but there 
were too many of them and we got no peace, so at lost we gave them a special 
house to live in away from the rest of u$.' 

The Lingo legend suggests that the ghotuJ serves the useful purpose of 
removing the younger brothers of a household from their dangerous proximity 
to the elder brothers' wives. 

This is part of the truth but not the whole truth. I believe the fundameotal 
reason for the ghotul is to prevent cMIdren watching what Freud called ' the 
primal scene ' and to comniit to the older boys and girls the ta^ of educatbig 
the younger chfldren, for whkh the paieuts have not the time or rndmatioa.^ 

^ Among ih^ Tuidsa, when h boy the nge nf nine hi; wmt to live with Ida 

materD ol qncle, ror it wu fvarcU hln Eathei would be too indidi^cnt and nut fotc^ h|A child 
into the vtem If lining for a life ot bcux^pwini^ and on the sem. The imete would tbiow 
the ehlM Into told vatcr and fa onl-cn bira tiU he wua grown and b« retuxiied to his pamilft. 
C. Oigood, 'Tatudna Cdture^ Amenian Vol. XXXI] 1 [New Sedu), 

p.710. 
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THE MUKIA and their GHOTUI, 

To iinckj^£iiid thi?, wo mxtst couddeT m somo detail tiie relation of Moria 
parents to their children. 

rV", Avoiding the Primai^ Scek^ 

■ 

At about the time when chUdien become capable of something more than 
games and food, they ulso become soinctbing trf an embaxtassment about the 
house. There is nowhere for them to sleep at night. They are always damoiir- 
Lug to go and play with the other chddren. They axe apt to surprise the 
intimades of marihd life. The patents dedde that it is time they went to the 
ghotuL At the age of six or seven, then, a child begins its dormitory life. 
In most ghotul there is a gtoiip of very small children, sent by theh parents 
' to get them out of the wayThey are not given ghotul names or any ghotul 
privilcgeSt but the house senses as a sort of cre^he, and after all moat of the 
litUt children have older brothers or sisters there who can look after them. 

One of the reasons often given by Mnria to csplain the existence of the 
ghotul is that' it is aaful for parents to sleep in the presence of their children". 
*As soon as a chjpd uoderHtands what it [that is. sexual intefcotuse] is, we 
send it to the ghotul." Apparently the ^uria parent does not con^der the 
child capable of understanding the meaning of the "primal seen*' till it is about 
six or sct'eii. But it b interesting and sigmheant that the Muria should coostder 
the point at all. It b indeed of such importance that T will quote all the 
statements that have been made to me :^>out it, 'The v^ery reason for the 
ghotulsaid the headman of Jhakri,' b that it is sinful to ^eep before a daughter 
or a son. They must never see the parents sJcepiug on one mat, either by 
day or night. Suppose a little girl comes home late at night for some reason 
and finds her parents holding each other on the mat^ they are very angty and 
abuse her saying, "Haven't you your ghotul to five in ? Why do you want to 
come here ? "" 

In hlal^ot, the village Gaita told me that ' young childien are only kept 
at home while they are too young to tuidersbuid pleasure and pain. Very 
little children may sleep with their mothers, but then they mn^ go ^mewherc 
else. They are always getting fri^tened, so we send them as soon as we can 
to the ghotul,' 

Here is another opixiion from one of the elders of Kon^era. " Suppose the 
child is two or three years old and suddenly wakes up to find its father copulating 
with the mother. The father goes on^ he takes no notice, but the mother pats 
the child's chest saying. "Ill give yon something to eat in a moment, but keep 
quiet now^ my darling'". The father also spe^ sweet words to the child 
in order to deceive it about what is happening. But suppose it is a big chlldi 
of five or six years, then it b diMcnlt. The father ceases his work and goes 
away. Next day they send it to the ghotul.' 

And this from BinjhU: 'The ghotul was made simply to stop childien watch¬ 
ing their parents copnlating. As soon as boys or girk undeistand what that 
is. we send them to the ghotnl. It is a great shame to watch oneb own parents 
at it. "What are tliey doing?" the little childien say, wondering. "Why 
is my father throwing my mother about like that?" So we take them to 
the ghotul, and they ask no more qu^tions. But whut do the Hindu children 
do and the Kihiba, where oU hve in one house and they have no ghotul?" 

And finally from Alor: " How difficult it is fox parents to teU their bigger 
children, whom they have not yet sent to the ghotul. to go and steep in 
another mom. Some chHcben are vciy good and understand, but otheis are 
stupid and insist on crowding into the parents' room. We darcu"t^ even while 
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they ore asleep, pick them up and put them on the verandah. We very 
pleased when they begm to say, '^T^ or that little girl has gooe to the ghotuJ. 

1 used to play with her, and now 1 feel kmdy. Do let me gp too''. We send 
them to the gbotul very' wiUmgly/ 

This desire to prevent the child from witnesstng thje'priiiml scene* is intefcst* 
jug and important, ihaiigh m{:MieiTi paycho-anal^tsts are iuchned to believe that 
Freud over'emphasUed its dangers, and oertai^y aoy baxni likel 3 ' to be done 
to the child would have been done long before it reached the ghotul age. 
But it is at least sigoHcant that the parents are aware of the danger^ that 
they think it not only emboirasdng for themselves hut hamifiil to the chddien, 
and that so many ^ould trace the foundation of the ghotnl to a cause whitb 
Fretid would surely have appbudcd.i 

But not only does the ghotul save the child from the psycbolojicai dangers 
of witnessing the 'primal seme^; it alters the entire parent-cliild oomplen hy 
putting in the place of the father a new disdplinonan and in the place ol the 
mother a new object of sensual attraction. 'When a boy or gid entef 9 the 
ghotuF, said a leading ebdik at Masora, 'he usually forgets his relations 
altogether. They say they have no relatioQS, The head of the ghotnl is the 
father, and the ^losa is the mother/ However strict the father may' be at 
home, however insistent on the fulhlmant of domestic and econotnic duties,, 
his authority' is nothing before that ol the dreaded Blrdar, who can hnc you, 
truas your up to the mof^ make y^n a modccry^ to yoni fdlows. The 
father fades into the background; if he comes home drunk and beats tip the 
family, the children will not be there; his orders and curses are feeble before 
those ol the Sirdar. The father may still control a boy's work and duty, 
but his emotional Ffe is dominated by the Sirdar. The result of this has been 
wdl put by J. MMs. SpeokiDg of the policy of the American Baptist 
Mission in Assam which has, of course^ be^ to disconrogie the donnitori« 
which formerly flourished there as in Bastar, he writesp 

In forbidding tbeir converts to use the m&rmig and In uuderminltig 
it os an institution the Mission are taking a very dangerous step, from 
which they would surely have shrunk if they had considered the psycho¬ 
logical aspect of the matter. A boy goes to the n^rfr»^ when he b 
ver>' small—as soon^ that is to saVp os he 'feds shame' at sleeping in 
the same room as bis parents. It is in the morung that he fag?s for other 
boys and is taught his duties in lUe and generally hammered into shape^ 
This means that the fH&rung tends to take the place of his father os a 
disdpljnarian. This is most important, for it Is from a ku's feding 
towards his father ns disciplinartati that one of the great stresses of the 
famQy complex arises. Looking back over the thousands of Noga 
disputes that have been brought before me in the comse of my service, 
it certainly seems to me that violeirt quarrels between fathers and sons 
arc more frequent in tribes which have no tnormigs.^ 

MiUs iliusfrates this by showing that in the Sema tribe wherCp as we have 
seen, there are no such quarrels are disastrously common; Augomi 

boys^ who also do not grow up in dormitories^ resent any form of dbdpUnei 

t Tbe mne dcslit! 3i uTd to be mi the bottom oJ tUe enstom recmd'c^ ctf the SBrorn oC 
Ortea wbo. It la clnLmrd, ibe^'er huve Kxual congress niter nigUtiaJl. but ^ out togetbrr 
dtirliiK tlw day to ipecial plaeta in the: jtmgleL Th& tribe bus im dorrmtofy, Eund the 
whole lojiiGy h.^ to sleep togetber in il omKle hut. ^ee S, N. Roy,^TbeSavATJi^ of OrliAa\ 
Maa m Indm, VoL VH- jji. hnt I bAcve the taboo oa intemujse at night to he mi 
inveatlon. T dJscus% it In my Myths of MiddU India. 

* Tkt Rengma t^dgas. pp. 49I. 
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yet acnong the Ao, where the nwrung playB w important part, quamk between 
father and son are rnrc. 

Muria parents are tolerant and ondeistaading. "Whenever we bear the 
music of a drmn ^ aaid a boy at Kahonga^' we feel restless; we leave everything 
we are doing and go at once to dance and sing.' Here I was told a story, 
that is often repeated, of a boy was sowing seed in his father^s field. He 
had a whole measure of rice to sow, but when he beard drums beating 
in a neighbouring village he forgot all about it and went off to join the dance^ 
leaving the pile rice on the grotmd. Three daTr-s later he returned expeetb^ 
to be beaten, but his father had understood the ^y's feelingi and had htro'^^lf 
gone to the field and sown the rice Instead, I have been told in various 
villages that for recognised festivals and mamageSp parents are ver>' ^Tnpathetic 
to their children, 

Aod indeed if parents interfere with the life and discipline of the gbotid, 
if they stop their chQdren going to it without sufficient excuse, they are hoed— 
and 30 firudy established is the institution that they pay up. 

There is very geuetally a convention that the parents know nothing of what 
happens in the ghotuL They are not even supposed to know theit children's 
titles though, of course^ they actually know evers'thing that goes on. But 
the conventions must be observed- The children do not sing ghotiil songs at 
home, A girl should not let her parents sec her as sht goes oat to the gbntul 
or when she comes back. That is one reason why ^ returns home very wly 
in the morning. iShe ought to be at work husking rice or cleanmg the house 
when her parents get up, Should a girl meet her father os she b going to the 
ghotul, she should turn hex head aside and walk away as quJddy as possibler 
They sh^d not greet or say an^^ng to each other. But in some 
villages^ in Kabouga for examp^^^ aud at Jhakil, the older people have told 
me that when a girl gets engaged, her mother advises her to be very careful 
about allowing to take liberties with her. It b said, however, that the 
parents never wam a girl or boy against any particular p^son. At Jhakii, 
Raunu said that the mother says to the daughter at thb time*' Don't play and 
lau^ too much with the boys; be happyp hut don't let your hands and feet 
get into trouble. I never got into trouble nor did your grandmother; we were 
alwa}^ known to be good girls for we never became pregnant Never run away 
with a boy bnt marry the one we choose for yon and don't quarrei with your 
girl Mends/ So abo a father advises hb son to be very carehil m his relations 
with girls who are already engaged to other hojs^ The reasons for this attitude 
are purely financial l ' Don't make a girl pregnanh We are poor people; I shall 
not be able to pay the fine; if you get into mbehief you will have to go and 
work as someone's servant and pay the fine that way. Be happy but don't 
always run after the some girl.' 

It will be seen that thb kind of advice is very practical p and for that reason 
the boys and girb do not resent iti The parents are not concerned with the 
'morals' of their children and, indeed^ e^^en when a bay makes a girl pregnant 
the parents generally stand by him and help him. When I asked a 
at Markabera whether his parents ever gtst angry with him for sexual indulgence 
in the gbotnl, he replied/Why should they, didn't they do the same when they 
were young ?' 

It b not easy to obtain information about the mather-son felatioo3hip. 
1 have not heard of any ^possssive' mothers and the general ciicumstaoces 
of Muna life are such as to ^minate the dangers of the motber^fixatipn- 
Naturally^ mothers tend to spoil their sons and fathers their daughters. 'A 
boy mny be frightened of hb father but he is never afraid of hb mother^ If 
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ht does not wort properisf his father chases him with a stick and he Hdes mitS 
he knows the danger b past and then his mother receives him lovingly and 
gives htin special food.' 

It is said that a mother often accuses the father of jealousy, saymg. Yon 
cannot bear seeing that boy's happiness when he goes to the ghotul dance; 
can't you remember that you were a young boy yourself once and you too went 
to the ghotul ? ’ 

Widows' sons and only sons are often spoOt and indulged-^' Jf'iitd ke beta 
Miti, a widow's son is a bull': he does what he likes and no one can control 
him/ So too it is said of an only son that ‘he brings home all the quarrels 
of the world : if he is given a pot to urinate in, he does it on the fioor'. 

On the whole the relation of chUdrcn and parents is a happy ont This 
may be at least one reason why there Is so little conflict and jealousy, so httle 

strain, among the Muria- j t. j 

In many respects, hluria practice corresponds to what Seligman once descnbed 
as the psycho-analytic ideal of education. Mdanie Klein, speaking of chfldren 
lathtt youngs than many of tiioM in the ghotul, the upbringing of 

the future generation. 'We shall be more sparing of compulsory ethical 
requirements in regard to the tiny developing creature than people were with 
us, We shall allow him to rernain for a longer period uninhihited and natural, 
less interfered with than has hitherto been the case, to become conscious of 
his different instinctive impclses and of bis pleasure therein, without imme¬ 
diately whipping up his cultural tendencies against this ingenuousness. We 
shall aim at a slower development that aHowa ir™ for bis instincts to become 
partially consciDns, and together with this for their possible sublimation- At the 
same time, we shah not refuse expression to his awakening sexual enriadty 
and shall stAiiy it step by step, even—in my opinion—withholding nothing. 
We shall know how to give him sufficient affection, and yet avoid a harmful 
superffuity: above all, we shall reject physical punishm|nt and thrrats. and 
secure obedience necessary for upbringing by means of withdrawing affection. ^ 
Of this passage SeUgnkn says that' my experience suggests that further 
investigation will show n very small number of psychotics among the less 
advanced of the primitive races, and here it is interesting to note that in the 
upbringing of their children these races do, to a considerable extent, conform 
to the psycho-analytic ideal ' set ont above. He adds that ' there b, however, 
one desideratum Idd down by the author, which I believe is only occasioimlly 
fulfilled, " that the child from birth diall not share the parental bedroom “ 

1 MeliUiir Klein, ‘The DevelDpinciit of * CMtd', T*e I*lrr»atiefioi JovmitS «/ Frycin- 

VqL IV (1923), p. 445- ^ H s 1 i fUJ-r 

• C- Gr SijllEiiuinp * AnthTOpoloefcaJ PcrapwtSve aad PsjeiiPtoRW" Tliwy , JHAr, 
Vol LXir p s A ttrriblc plctiin= of the efiect ati a iwpd mid tliiirnctfir caoBrd 
by wltnes^iBL- Mcnos In h\a ptutnli* bedtoom eitch by Giahxm Gretnr In hb nnyrl 

i^rigki^in 
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THE GHOTUL BUILDINGS 


T HI'. position and aicMtectijre of the is lai;gely determitied by on-c 

simple fact, In eveiy village m Bastat, as we have seen^ the people 
have to boild and maintain a but for the use of travellers and touring 
ojhdals. This is an excellent arrangetnent: it prevents the invasion of 
abcrigmal homes by outsiders, and it means that in every vdlage there b 
some dean and ™iny place where disputis can be settled and offidal business 
transacted. This Paik-^ghotul or Thana-gudi, as it is called, is supposed to 
be separate from the Ivoitur^ghotul or Ghotul-gudi^ the dub of the boys 
and girls, and in some Muria \illagcs it is. But in many others the ciders 
of the >iIloge seem to have decided that it would save thp^ n a great deal 
of trotible if they combined the Paik-gbotid and the Koitur-ghotol in one 
compoancL It would take up less room, means less building, and the young 
men would be always there to do the work. I have already quoted some 
Muria elders as saying that this was actually how the ghottd originated. If the 
yo^g men were kept together in ooe place they would alwaj’s be ready to serve 
visitors and could hand irver their hoii$e to them for the night- This situation 
is of course comparatively modem. Old Murk like Yogi and Bindo remember 
the day when there was no revenue staff and they nei'er saw a touring officer. 
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The MMrkmbem GbDtnl 
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The origitia] i^otn], then, was {tmbably a smaU building on the outskirts 
of the vDlage, among trees, perbaps origumlly ia smne sacred grove, aloof 
from the public eye, with a small weret door. You may still see thi kind 
of ghotui in predominantly Hindu villages and in parts of Kondagaon, at 
Esalnar and Sonawal, for example, in the south, and Kerawahi, ilajhiboran, 
Libagaon in the north. But there is no rule. Near the eastern boundary, 
there was a small ghotui at Baghbera. and a combined Thana-giidi and Koitur- 
ghotul at the neighbouring Ulcra. Where a village consists, administratively. 
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THE GHOTtIL BUILDINGS 

of seveial hdffllets, tber-e will pfdbdbly be a large gbotnl in tbe mMn viUagie 
j-artiPTT* officials usually bait) ones la tbe hamlels. 

In all such villages there is a sepamte buLfdiiig in the iniiMle of the village 
for officials. In Masora, for e^rumpio^ there was a large Thmia-gudi inside the 
village, and away on the outskirts* among trees^ is a small hut with a fenced 
compound in front. This is the home of the chelik and motiari. In Baniagaon+ 
a predoinjiiantlv Hindu village with a schooh the ghotul is suuibirly separated 
from the officials' halting-placep and b a single building with a small door 
facing away from the village towards the forest. In Kachora, near by^ yop 
may sw tiic same of ghotul, even fiirther removed from the ordinatTi* 
dwelhng-places of the village^ beyond the shrine of the Village Mother, perhaps 
because an aggressive Brahmin lives there and tries to dominate the Muria. 

I obviously cannot give a list of all such villages, though there are not very 
many of them- In the Chaika Farganap 1 think of Kajen, Naiia and Mjaanar 
as places where the Thana-godi was separate from the ghotul. In sttch viUages 
there is sometimes not even a fence to isolate the compound; that b n-rt 
necessajy, forest and held keep the children separate from the world. But In 
all there is a small secret door, a hatch which you have to bend down to and 
climb over—^not unlike the door by which Alice entered Wonderland. 

But, as I have said, in the majority of Muiia villages the Thana-guffi b 
combined wdth the ICoitur-ghobnl, and this influences both its plan -and its 
iocatiDn. Officials will not want tn camp outside the village in the jungle; 
they will need a hut for their horses, and accommodation for aerv^ts. And 
so we get the huge ghotnl with ite spacious compound, standing in the very 
heart of the villageT which b fumdiar to every touring officer in the north of 
Bastar. This aiTEngcment i$ unsatisfactory.^ and was never oontemplated 
by the Admirustmtlon- Into the ^^eiy heart of Muria life b injected the all- 
too-often poisonous contact of every casual wanderer. There is a type of 
touiiug suboidlnate who makes a point of haltJng iu ghotul where it is known 
that there are pretty motiari and pesters the chelik to pimp for tliem—which to 
their honour, be it said^ they never do- Contractors for mymbolaing or tendu 
leaves camp for days in the ghotul making it impossible for ibe boys and girls to 
live their normal lives. I once found an opinm-^Ucr pcmiiTiiently established 
in, a ghntul with bis wife* thuw outraging the fundameiital Muna rule that the 
presence of a married wonum there is an offence to Lingo Pen- He was removed 
at once by the Administrator, but Bastar U a big place and it is impossible 
to say in how many other pla^ the integrity of the gholul b thus destroyed. 
This is, of oouise, the Murla's own fault It b due to the slackness and 
sfrlflshnHS of the older men who wont the youngsters to do all the work. It is 
thus diffic ult to do anything about it. 

Let ns exaraiue some of the villages which have ghottil of thb type. Often, 
so long as there arc no visitors, the eniaigcd ghotnl is all to the adv^tage 
of the boys and gtrb. In Markabera, for example, chelik and motiari have 
in all five difierent rfeeping-ploces and a spadons compound- The house 
with the very deep verandah b, of course* the original ghotul and other 
huildiiig^ have developed from it to meet the pressure of putside visitatio^. 
But the extra mom thus provided and the open sheds available as dormitories 
are a boon to the children's health- The one^room ghotul with its tiny 
door and no windows and its crowded floor, its stufiy smoky' atmosphere, 
cannot be good for anyone. 

Fortunately—from this point of view—the larger typ^ of ghotul is the 
most common. This model with its central house with deep verandah, 
spadous inper mom, large door, opien hut for confeieuce or sleep in the hot 
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as ft was oadier its le&f-cap, they ptocecd to dig holes to take the four cotrur 
pfllara of the house. IS, rs they dig, they eome across white aats thev move 
the site. They put fgw pilhus iato the holes aad tie a garland of'mango 
leaves round them. After this they proceed to build in the way. 

At Fhtmder the boys put a graffl ' top-knot' on the roof and a small flag, 
the chelik-bdirag or Palo Pen, so that' all might know it i*as a gbotid 

Such are the main types of building; What of the decorations and the 
fnmiture? These vary greatly from pl^ to place. They are least ornate 
to the north and east, most carefully imagined and necuted in the west central 
puiganos, in the typical Jhorta area. 

Doors are somebmcs veri' small, sometimes large and heavy, occasioDally 
of light bamboo, sometimes carved as at Bondopal; soraetimes there is no 

door at ah. Often there is an arraagement for shutting the door from inside_ 

a latch folb into a wooden hook attached to the door. But it is inteiestbg 
that t h e r e is no means of shutting the bouse from outside: the ghotnl is never 
locked up. It is a shrine and no one would steal from it. 

As you move west across the ocntie of the \furin country you find mote, and 
more_ elaborate carvmg. The ghotul has stimulated artistic creation, not 
only in the realm of peiMiial adornment but also in wall-painting and wood- 
carvi^. The chelik desire that thdr ghotul laaBy should be ‘ lovdy as a 
bison's boms'. In many of the Jboria ghotul there are ezcefiently carved 
pillars. These may be seen at Aimer, Nayanar, Remawond, Amgaon, 
Bandopal, MaUtur. Koher and elsewhere. At Aimer, one of the pillars has 
kiddari birds at the top, another has tortoises. On the body of the ptUam 
are cannogs of the moon, boys and girts dancing the Hulki, elephants. Down 
tbe pillar there are three pidha, the seats that are supposed to hold it up- 
At Amgaon also, each of tbe pill^ has four of these 'for the roof to sit 
on'. At Nayonar, one of the pillais is decorated with tortoises and another 
has hooded snakes projecting from all four oomcrB. In Afalinar, there are 
carviogs on all the pillais—combs beatitiftiUy fashioned, a boy with a taige 
phalltB, a realistic bow and arrow, a snake. Outsde, as at Remawand, there 
are pillars in the fence with remarkable designs dearly illustrated in Plate 
LXXn . At Jhakri 1 saw a fine pillar ingeniously carved to moke a wooden 
inside with no way of putting it in or taking it out. At Binjhe too the 
Sirdar bad carved some good pillars and had made windows in tbe ghotul 
with serrated bars. 



Phallic symbols are very common.^ In nearly everv ghotul there is some¬ 
where the representation of the vaginn. often about two feet from the ground 

1 SinilUr okslUc ■ymbob in Jnim* swl Blmlja and In »inr Unwa ilofiiiltoriM. 

Tni! Jajwu; often tnaltt ■ row of bieiuta dgbt Hnn the mjiJti beom q| the tool So do the 
Kani. Hntlon dcMxttKn eanffngi of men and womEn * in n condition ol mihkI midtenwiif 

in NitKa nonKf. —Untlam, Diittut, Op, eft,, pi 
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THE GHOTUL buildings 

o£t tbiC ctntial pLDai^ In iht sitiall Kdim ghotnl ther^ cme slender pUlai 
co%'ered with carvings of the vagiim, ^ always showing the ditons, but here 
there was a double ditom and a ditofis upside down. 

At ^arkabexa there were dmBar carvings of the vagLna with the dttoris. 
Often a chelik may be seen with an enoriiLOiis penis, a tuotiari in Ms arms- 
The boy-s say that these citmngs are very useftiJ as an approach to girls. It 
may he that the vagina in the cetitral ptUat is the relic of a ettstom now for¬ 
gotten (rf initiating smaller boys by pressing then ngnJiist it.^ 

The walls of the ghotnl arc often decorated with drawings and pamtings. 
In 194° there was a fine display in the Kemawand ghotnl- The following year 
I saw a fri^e of fautustic paintings (lUtLstrated in Plate LXV 1 II]I at Mote Berma. 
At Netagaon there were models of motiari^ tigeRi and a monkey'. In Urdabcm 
there was a model of a chelik with Ms motkri^ and over the door a mud model 
of a horse. In Deogaon. there were modelliDgs of a chelik and raotiari riding 
on a horse. At Kuntpadoi* one wall was well decorated with drawings of 
a boy, a vaginap a girl, a bow and arrow and the sun and moon. At Palki 
there w^as the representatiod of a bird trap^ 

JTLTJLrJUTlJTLJTL 

But this might equally well be a sexual symbol^ similar to the design of the 
phallus wi thin the vagina that I noted at Meta wand: 

The day-time visilor to a ghohd will hnd little euongh 
there by way of fnmiture. Cota are never used; e^-^eryooe 
sleeps on the ground. Seats and $toola are rare, but in 
many ghotnl are to be found long nnirow pieces of wood 
raised some two inches from the ground. These are the 
which may be used ertber as seats or pillows. Some 
are very bng and suggest the custom of several boys and 
gids sloping together. They- are often carved with geo- 
metric designs, figures of boys and girls, crude representa¬ 
tions of the vagina. 1 have one with four breasts carved on 
its under-side. Occasionally yon may see a with a 

little drawer hollowed out bdow for storing necklaces or other ornaments 
during the night. As far as I know these bead-r^ts are the corporate property 


lOP mv 



VKlf,; 


PiCt 54- Hultil fren Tnioibci'fi idiowing sumli dtawer for kieephif cnuuncntai 

x' 1' 

^ A rrmwkBiblt poralljcl ft&m an EuKllsdi fnhUc SchoTjl h proyided in Deaton 

WeTch'a (hondon, 1943], p. 4S. Ttos airthor 1 * the Haiue 

donnitoTj, ^ Two Ups hftd Wtfn psisted ofl (me af the heoim and all new boy* hid to 
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of gbotul, thtm^ they are usually appropriated by poiticnlar boys for the 
perxDd of their membership. 




Fi{ 3. 55- CftfTed beiui-rc^ from MoxImbtTB 
Lmgih j' 6* 

In ea^teni ^onckgaon dniin^ are usually kept m the ghotul^ at Masora a 
dhol-4nuD hangs under the veraadah roof—it ia the local habitation of r , in grt 


Fic, s6. Camd uhiIeu!^ dE wooden bead-reat fnnn Kumll 
LngH 

Pen, At Dobgrigura and other viDages in this area, the whole ceOrag ii of 
drams, a fine and impressiTe aglit Special officers are appointed to provide 
rope for hanging them gp and to see that they are kept in good order 

Flute are often poshed into the thatch, bat dancing-sticks am kept in 
^e shnne of the Village Mother. I have never seen the emblem of a a 
or 4 hpr^ in the gbotnl, nor any vaiage symbol, but in PalK Barkot 
there was a buRdle of blessed seed hanging from the roof. 

There are often little boles m the wall for keeping tobacco and other small 
treas^. Sometimes too there are holes in the floor—for husking the rice 
IS ^oaght home from the Pus Kolaog and other eipeditions. In one or 
wo j^otol I have seen holes low down in the wall to serve as urioals Outside 
m the cow ard there may be a large flat stone for washing dothes, but this 

IS probably an innovation for the beneflt of outsiders. 

Inside the ghot^ compound there is generally a stack of grass for 
the roofs. Ontetde are tall piles of firewood, which may be stacked ertss-ernss 
abort a central pole or piled up in the forked branches of a tree. Sometimes 
long ^les me st^ upright against and roimd a tree. In Hiakri I saw near 
the ghotiU four different ways of storing the chelik's wood-ft was stacked 
hormontally enssn^ round a tree; it was laid Id parallel rows between two 
ftees; it was cn^~crossed between two upright poles tied together at the 
top by a rope; and it was stacked upright against a tree. 

The» stores of wood play an important part in the consciousaess of everv 
hfnna boy, for hts earhest ghotul memories are of his duty to add one or two 
piMcs to them every evening, failure to do so earning dreaded punishments. 


»Bchiii}{ the yellow pitch plae nad the two crluuan Thev Wilivii 

; u If they w^ the drawing of -artber t^Tthe 
qclck or eonia not reuh the Up*, they we« aJefcrt with wtt toltb « 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


TWO TYPES OF GHOTUL 

i 

B efore proceeding fuxtker it is essential that we distinguish carefully 
betweeb two diffeient types of gbotiU, for these are so sharply diffeieii- 
tiated by rule aud custoui and the psychological conditious of each are 
so distinct that until this is doiie we can get no dear picture of the tntimate 
rdatioQs between chelPc and motiaii. 

The fundamental principle of the first 
type of dormitory, which is sometioics cahed 
the jodiddr^ or "yoking' ghotul, is tlmt of 
fidelity to a single partner during the whole 
of the pre-maiital period. Each chehk is 
paired ofi with a motiuri: he is formally 
"married' to her; she may e\^D take the 
feminine form of his title as her avra. Dis'orce 
is ahowed, though infidelity is punished. 

In the second t^-pe of ghotol^ which is 
probably a later development of the classic 
model, kind of lastiog attachment 

between chelik and motlnri is forbidden. No 
one can say that such and such a motiari 
is kis girl] if auyode sleeps with a particular 
girl for more than three ^ys at a tiniEp he is 
punished. 

In all other matters, whether of discipline, 
routine, social 6^ty or recreation, there is no 
difference between tlic two types of ghotul. 

Wc must, however, carefully distinguish them 
for their sexual customs and psychological 
conditions. 

The jodiddf ghotul is, 1 thinks the original 
form of the Murla dormitory*. In the first 
place, it is most widely distributed in the 
more primitive paiganas—the Chota Dougar, 

Dugal and Karaogal—and Lo the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Abujhmar Mountains. It has 
retained its place most successfully among 
the Jhoria, who are undoubtedly' the oldest 
of the Murla group®. Secondly, the Muria 
thenisei™ describe the other type of ghotul 
as a modem improvement intended to duni- 
oate scandals aud the danger of preguancy\ 

The change from one trpe to the other Is stlU pj. Carring on the pDlan at 
going on. At Kamgaon, w'hich was fomierly t^c shotuT at AJmttr 

^ A /od'i or jofi tht vonl used for a Hf b -Jong Irknd, yoke-feUnw or and wife, 

A fodi ti! AamethLnit definitely icont thdii a tempdunf lover. It is Hue person jok«d to 
whom one will pull the boivj platigh uf life, V. ELwin and S. ELivolc, 

^Jtr Mmkal HtUi ^944}. pp, 
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a jodidSr gbotnl. a pregnancy scand^ caused the chdit and motiari to adopt 
the other mle of partnerehip. T^reotj- j-eart ago, &Iasorn was a jodiJar ghotu!; 
today its membcTS insist oa edtange. I believe that origiiuilly oil over the 
ghotul area the dormitories were ol the older t5>pe; then io order to avmd the 
scandals and elopements that naturally arose from such intense and lasting 
attachments, and as a result of the belief that conoeptiod was less likely when 
the cycle of coitus was Ir^uently broken, the ndes were changed. 

The ghotul, therefore, giv^ no support to those who bdieve in wW Wester- 
maick called the ' hy^wthesis of primitive promiscuityPromiscuity is the 
^t thing permitted in the jadiddr ghotuh It might even be argued that 
rt 15 the result of culturfrcontact, for the ghotul in the nelghbourbood of towns 
and sdioolfi, or alon^ the roads, ftfe gcniorally of the luodem, piomisciiotiSp 

This gradual cjjange from one tmUtion to aaother prohaWy occottots for 
the very hapkowd distribiition of tbe two types at the present time. The 
old Irodition persists in the neighbourhood of the Abujhiiiar and among the 
Jhonaj fthewhere there Is no rule, Here axiij there throughout the whole 
area, ghotul survi\’^ in the irudst of dorniitories which, os the lesiilt 

of scandal or example, have changed their rules. In the Kongur Parg^nn, 
for example, llore Berraa. Kanhargaon and Gorum are ghotul of the old type 
surrounded by otheis, as aie Cfumn and Ihlpienga in the Bangoli Pargnnn- 
At the pre^nt tune, the newer tji^ of ghotul seems to be in the majority; 
out of the ^Qoo married men examined, 720 had grown up in j&did^lr donni- 
tories^ and ia 3 o in the others, while oat of 347 dormitories of which J have 
hzformatioii ou this pamt ^269 halt's adopted the new rulos^ 78 retaiiune the 
oltler customs* ^ 

II 

In the jWtrfifr ghotnJ, the palring-off gf chdik and motiaii in a more or less 
pennanent nelatioujahlp, only to be dissolved by the marriage or death of one 
partnw, 15 t^en vtiy' smously. In meet vfllages there is a custom of the 
ghotul mamagep which 13 cefebrated after the children have attained ghotuj 
maturity and received their titles, la Metawand the chdik gave me a detailed 
description of the ceremony. 

The membcia of the gbotnl are allotted their vanous parts in the marriage. 
First of all* the boy's 'parenti' go to the girl's ^parents' for the hetrothol 
ceieiaonyj carding two leaf-pipes to represent bottles of liquor. The girl's 
P^^****^ ^ strict accordartoe with tradition—^ Why have you cotue, 

^^clhi 1 O thm's nothing special, we were going this way and look^ in for 
a few momenta. 'No, no, there must be aome reason.' 'Well, we did hear 
that a flower had blossomed in your house; we wonJd pick it "to adorn our 
hair. Ah, h^ truly they say that a dog is fed many years only to be taken 
by a pauth^ m the end, and a daughter is cherished only to be carried off by 
the samdhi.' There follows the usual dispute about the bride^price and, when 
that is agreed, the two parties sit together and smoke. 

The following day comes the' njorriage'* Ashes are used instead of haldl, 
A httle booth is made io the ghotul court. The marriage ritual is fariefiy rc> 
capLttilated. Water is poured from the roof over the two diDdren. l^ger 
hands catch them and shut tfaem up in on umer room. The bride screams^ 
Open the door^ let me out*. The others^ shouting with langhter, at last Jet 
uiem go^ That night the two sleep toother, and will probably continue to 
do so until one ol them is married. 
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But 'divorce* is allow«L I was giveci a vhdd accoimt by a cbdik of tbe 
Kapd ghotul of bow this is arranged. If a rngtiari ba$ intercourse with auothcr 
boy, her own i^h^Uk reports the matter to the Sirdar saying, * My wife has left 
her house and made another; for many days she iived and fed with me, but now 
she baa run sway and my honour is mined. How can I live in a broken bou^, 
how csn my work prosper Lo u field of weeds?* 



Fro. 58, Ghatai carvings fttNayauM 
Sliihify 


Then the Sirdar calls the girl and says, 'WeU, girl, why have you left yonr 
husband? Do you really want to forcake him and live with this other boy ?"' 
If the girl has made up her uiindp she may answer,' I want to live with 
this bov. Mv honour has gone to him\ The Sirdar th^ says to the second 
boy, *How can you live with another chelik^s wife? Ttunlc well, ore yon 
going to keep her, or will you send her away agmn? The boy replies, I 
didn't fetch the girl: she came to my mat of her own accord. Now how cun 
I {|Uarrel with her or drive her away ? Her husband must have neglected bet 
or beaten her". 
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At this thjfr Sirdar turns to the first boy and says," Yes, tell us, you must 
have abused her and driven her away by yotir ttukiuduess'. But he replies, 
"I nevei abused her for rice or for work or far lying together. She left by 
her own desire, straying like a cow. 1 want her no more. But I umat have 
her price*- 

This leads to a long haggle about the corupeosatioa to be paid and at last a 
hundred rupees is setHed, and anotber diehk stands bail AHer a few days the 
second boy brings a hundred siari seedSp and five leaf-pipes fepreseuting five 
battles of liquor for the panchayaL The money is ptudi the pipe are smoked. 
Some ashes are sprinkled over the newly-as^sorted pair, and the readjustment 
is oamplete. 

After a few days the deserted boy goes to the Sifdnr and says, * Have you 
any widows in your pargana^ master ?' The Sirdar saj’S, ^ Well^ perhaps—in 
such and such a village there is a widow, or she may be a viigm, I forget' 
Ouee again parents are appointed, there is a betrothal and a new marriage. 
In Kapsi they said that the Tussaro had the task of seeing that the bridegrooni 
fulfilled his duties to his new wife. 

I ha’^^ recorded a euxions custom In ^veral ghotul of this t>'pe. At Ghimri, 
when the youc^ chelik first ge:ts hb^ wife" he has to pay a sort of rent or tribute 
for her to the ghotul. She is a' new field' and be must ^e five score pieces 
of green wood everv^ year for h. Later^ when his girl pa^es ler inenarche, 
the boys say that *the fi^d ia well ploughed and manured': Ita value has 
Increas^ and be must pai' ten score. Stifl later, when the land is fully 
developed, he must give twenty score. At Mundpal^ tlie rule was that for a 
you^ girL described as a ban^r field unbroken by the plough, the boy had 
to give ten score siari seeds. \\Ticn the girl became mature, she was described 
as the fruitful ploughed land knoivn as gabhar, aud the boy had to pay the 
ghotul fifteen score. Three yenrs after the meaarcbe, a girl was know n as a 
Mfi»da or embanked field, and now the cbelik had to pay twenty score. 

And further, if a girl had a great many ornaments, waii d^cribed as a 
rich woman with a large herd of cows and goats, and the chelik had to pay a 
super-tai of ten score seeds for her. At Kengagondi the boys counted tbe 
number of reeds iu a gitl's sictpiug-mat and estiniated her importance and the 
tu to be paid ou ber accordingly. 

Like the ’ police work' of the ghotul, this taxatinn is a sort of game; yet 
it is taken pi^ectly seriously, and St impresses on evefy'one the ‘right* that a 
chelik over his ghotul-mate. Alany a feast has been enjoyed by the gbotul 
company out of the public 

Another example of the importance of the "ghottil momage' to be found 
In the entirely serious creation of a vrhole set of "ghotul relath*es\ In ordinary 
life^ the Muria (like most of the of India) regard certala. people os standing 
in a rclfitioiisbip of taboa^ Such are a boy's w'ife^S elder sister (aAoih), his 
younger brother's wife (ifeo^y^r), and his fatheryounger brother's wife 
He must not sit alone in the same room with any of these: he must not toudh 
their beads- iu his presence they must nut *lift their legs'—that is, they should 
not sit or dimb over a fence before hiin and must not walk in front of him. 

These rules are observed, at koot officially, in the ghotul- Thus a young 
qhellk must not have aii>‘thing to do with the elder sister of the mutiari who 
is hia special partuer; an older buy must not ait on hb younger brother's 
sleeping-mat for fear he may be 1^ into an improper familiarity with bis 
' k 6 ryaf\ In Metaw^oud and Markabera there was even a rule that two brotbeis 
should act ^eep tu the same room of the ghotul, for it is essential that the 
younger brother's 'wife' abould avoid the elder brother. She must not be 
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found alone in ttie gbotttl with him. A Mtnin girl never cnveis her head,^ 
but at least ^ must not nndo her hsir in his presence. When the elder 
brother is away from the ghotul his' wife" is allowed to sleep with her ' 
the younger brother. 

A chel^ does not seepi to have to avoid entirely his brother*^ daughters; 

_ ^ abi^ them or fiiit with them, but he ought not to sleep 

with one of them. But they can massage him , as indeed his own sisters can. 
They call bim mJnb^ in the ghotnl- THb leads tis to the interesting provision 
that close relations should not address tech other by their ghotul titles^ but 
by terms of relationshipp thus continnally reminding themsdves and one 
another how they are related and that they must behave. 

What is the reason for these ruks of avoidaiioe? The ban on the youoget 
brother's wife b probably to saf^iiard the pemtion of the younger brother^ 
always in jeopardy as a hundred 
folk-tales show. In the ghotul 
certainly it ser\'es as a valuable 
protection to a younger boy, 
whose brother might well be the 
all-j^erful Sirdar or Divran. 

Similarly, the rule of avoidance 
between a boy and his motiari's 
elder sister, who might be the 
almost powerful Bdoaa or 

head of the girls, prevents her 
from taking advantage of her 
position to seduce a boy away 
from bis‘lawful wifc‘* 

There does not appear to be 
any taboo on brothers and sisters 
witnessing each other's erotsc 
adventures In the ghatul, provided 
the>' do not discuss th^i with 
each other and* of course, strictly 
avoid any relations between them¬ 
selves. It is not, how^ei, coehI- 
dered improper for a brother to 
have full knowledge of and to hear 
all about his sister's Jove avoirs. 

Once in BinjhU a boy told me In 
Goudi how he had dreamt that he 
was having intercourse with a 
certain girl. The girPs own 
brother interpreted for me without 
embarrassmeut. 

A sister sleeps every night with jo- 
a boy in the presence of her 
brother. A brother flirts and 
makes love and sleeps with girls 

before hlg sister. They seem to be c|iiite unembarrassed and both behave 
naturally. 


WEUl-dec«ratiaa from the fttuniwnnd 
Kbotul 
Hfigkt tf" 


1 What itaM ■» char min jily cil the ^uod^ I* tna^c of the^iTiirlA gfri: 

' Nqthlag but a. load or a flower b e¥er aeen on the head oE u UuncU womuL 
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In gbotcil a siiter may comb and massage a bfotBer, bat in ^bongA 
thm was a rule that must not salute him with Johar Bror conib bfe b^. 

Many coaise jokes ore made about the reiation of brothers and sJsteis 
when eveiyonc is drunk at a marriage. There are many obscene songf^ adiout 
it, for it is regarded as a Ucensed subject for humoip'. As in other societieSp 
hoTrever, it is probable that such bumotir only e]rists agiuust a background 
of very strict propriety. The soggesrian that a brother is aleeping with his 
aister is anuising siniply because he nei’er does. 

Generally it is said that brotbers and sisters live together wry happily. 
When they do qnanel a boy may say to hU sister: * You poisa (big-belMed oae)p 
you chipri (you've got ditty eyes)p sai&dri (murderess)/ It is said a 
girl on her marriage remembers th^e delightful animosities and weeps bitterly 
saying, 'No one will be able to qaarrel with me so sweetly in future'. The 
brother may threaten to turn hb dster out of the house^ but she has the 
ready retort availabJe that * in any case 1 am not going to stay in your house, 
I can easily make a Uving somewhcie dse I 

m 

How far s the rtdt of hdelity to a single partner kept? This is a matter 
on which there can be no possible Statistical eVtdetuM; one can only give a 
geneml iropre^^ii and quote a few e:mmple 5 . The temptation to break the 
ruiea must be very great. Ghotul routine aims at stimulating the scxanl 
pnssinn. The boys and girls live in the dosest contact, and enjoy sexual 
intimacy in one another^ presence. Certain relatives, such as the younger 
brother, have traditional pnvfleges. The chelLk ate often absent in the fiel^, 
and their motiaxi sleep accessible and alone. In every 'memoif' that I have 
collected, the narrator has described how he or she evaded the ghotul rules- 

From these memoirs I will give a few quotations. My first is from the 
experiences of Budhu, a Poyami of Kauera in the Sonawal Faigaua of Kon- 
dagaon^ in a pdui^ ghotul fort)^ years ago. 

In those days there were abotit twelve boys and ten girls in the ghotnl, 
and fl boy used to flee]! with his partner until his marriage unless he 
changed his name. I was marrii^ to the Malko and loved her very 
much. I was then Sepahi. But after two years, 1 was made Kotwar, 
and 1 had to leave Malko and deep with the Kotwarin, for that was 
the rule. Yet my thoughts were always for Malko^ and at night when 
everyone was odeep 1 would leave the mat where I was sleeping with 
Kotworin and creep over to Malka to make loi*e to her. 

My parents knew notliiug of thia, yet to my delight they told me one 
day tliat they were going to arrange my marriage with Malko^ which 
was ju^t what we waiitf»L 

A few days after thfa good newSn I w^at to Sonawal for work and 
stayed there fur a week* Duriog this time T slept in the Sonawal 
ghotul with the Jamadsriu. On the Jnftt night this girl took the comb 
from my hair as a keep^ke. From Sonawal 1 went to Kekori and 
danced in the ghotul there- One of the motiari fell in love with me 
and Constantly offered me tobacco* After a few days I started hoine^ 
but three of the girls met me in the jungle and begged me to stay with 
them, but 1 had to go home. 

Soon afterwards I was married to Matko oud we were very happy- 
We have always done everything tc^ther and ha^'e never quaireHed- 
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TWO TYPES OF GHOTUL 

A y^or dFtfif my tmuriage^ tbe ^fabaraja eanie to Bma Dongar and 1 
vii-^ot with my fatbiJT to see him enthroned. Afterwards we went to 
Malakot, and I ^ept in the ghotnl for two nights. While all were asleep 
one of the girls came secretly to tne. 

Here we have a picture of a stttiation where a boy who is a member of a 
jodidiJr ghotul and thus snpposed to be faithful to hb olhciaJ partner, yet con¬ 
tinues his romantic attaidiinent to the girl he really loves and whom he 
ultimately roanies- Badhu was also able to evade the rules by visiting 
gbotiil of the other type. Had the Souawal and Kokori ghotul sdso been of the 
fodtddr pattern, they could not have emended to him such privi1eg)p- 

It will be noted that these temporary entounters with other girls did not 
in any way interfere with the boy's devotian to his Malko and the happifiess 
of his married life with her. He says^ and I have no doubt that it is true, 
that he has never had an affair with a married womao^ or indeed with any 
other woman after the early incident in the Malakot ghotnl ' After a year 
my wife stopped me going to the ghotnl ' 

Here is another significant record of life in ^}i>diddr ghotul at the time of the 
Bastar rebeHjon (1911). The narrator is Gadru, a iluria of the i^unjorni dan 
from Chauiyagaon. 

After I had been in the ghotnl a year I was given the name of SilledaT 
at the time of the Cbait Dandnr, and sri months later I was paired off 
with the Jhalaro and began tn sleep with her. The Mukhin warned ns 
both not to have too frequent intercouise and to take eveT3' care that 
there was no scandal p.e- pregnancy], T dept with the Jlisdaro daily, 
but I only went to her twice a week or even less. The girl who really 
loved me in the ghotul was the Alosa, my mother's broker's daughter. 
Her partner was the Jhoria and ^e had to sleep with him every night. 
But when he was asleep, she often used to crawl over to my mat and 1 
would tnrn my beck on the Jhalaro and make love to her* 

An old woman of about seventy yearn of age^ Koili of Bcnna village^ gave 
some interesting lenunbcences of her ghotut Irfe. 

For si^ months after I joined the ghotul, tmtil I got a title^ I slept with 
the little boys. When I was made Xiro^a 1 was too poor to give the 
usual feast ^ parched rice and Hqiior, bnt the chelik collected money 
for me and got a mpee^s worth of liquor so I was not shamed. That 
night everyone was very drunk, and the Kotwar who slept w'itb me had 
intercourse with me for tlw first time* The next day the Kotwar 
ordered that henceforth 1 was to sleep every day with the Sirdar* The 
Sirdar was related to me, though distantly^ as a parental uncle^ and I 
did not like it at oU, but I had to do what the Kotwar said. Wc were 
both very shy and never spoke to oiie another and slept back to back 
with faces turned away. It was a long time before we had intercoursCp 
but when there was a manringe to the village^ everyone got dnmk and 
excited and that night we went to each other. After tlKil our sh>mess 
disappeared^ and we used to haix oongress e^^ery night. 

Scon afterwards my betrothal ceremony took place. Among those 
who came for it was the Kapatdnr of the Vdeknar ghotul- The Sirdar 
had gone away somewhere, and that night the Kaput dar slept with me* 
Wlien the others knew of it, they laughed at us and teased ns; I was so 
embarnissed that for a whole week 1 stayed away from the ghotnl. 

When I was married, the motiari brought me to the ghotul compound 
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and gave me liquor to diitik. I mnde J obar to all the didik and motiari 
and never entered the gbotul again^ 

Tliree years after Enairioge I gave birtb to a maJe dilld^ but with great 
difficulty, for ttie Sirdar who loved me tduth after oJl the year^ we 
were together in the ghotul and who had wanted me to nm away witb 
him. Was angry at my marrying someone else and sent magic to trouble 
me. When I recovered, the Sirdar made my husbimd ill instead, but 
the ?iraha cured him. 

Another old woman o^-et sLsty yeans old. Kachan of Kanhargaou, rememhers 
[he ghotul of that village whfle it was still a few years later the tul« 

were changed on account of a scandaL 

My ghotul husband wras the Likhen^ I w^as the Chatko. But the boy 
I really loved was the Satya. One day while I was going to the ghotuln 
I met the Snlym and went with hini to u fielfl The Sirisdar and Bddar 
saw ns and repoited the matter to the Kotwar. That night the chelik 
refused to let me enter the ghotul^ and the Kntwar and some others 
questioned me outside the dooip. accusing me of havhig bad iutexcoume 
with the Salya in the field. 

The Biwan said that as a punishment every dtdifc would have me 
tliat night, hut just theri a constable came to the Fmk-gadi and the 
Diwan had to go and fetch him wood, so I escaped. But the Kotwur 
tried to have Intercoui^ with me during the night. 1 resisted him, 
and in the uinrning he was very angry' and told the Diwan what had 
happened. The next ev'ening five of the chelik had me one after another, 
and in spite of all my cries and struggles I could not get free* The 
other motiari watched, but did nothing to hdp 

\^'hen r was sixteen years old I was betrothed to u chdik at Bam 
Dongar, but I clop€^d with the Salya. VVe were about to get tnaiiied 
at Bandopalp when a search party caught qs, and 1 was taken home and 
immediately married to my betrothed* l^ater I left him for a very 
handsome chelik from my old ghotul whom I met in the bazaar. Fom 
years later 1 went mad as a re^t of the magic of my first htisbandp but 
the Siraha cured me* 

rv 

Yet in spite of such occasional bieanhcs of the rules, the jodiddT ghotul 
remains a school of marital fidelity. Se^^erc penultrea attach to the discovciy 
of the doth of a girl other than yonr own on a mat or to the taking advantage 

1 {lay desedbei a ilmllxir of &vpQmUi \Hi:]laUou u a punlfllimeat LoUkted on a ghl 
In the Ur»D Murnkuria. ‘StuQiiUl m ^rl relaw to coiue wlira m-ni lor, a numlxr of joung 
boyf art tllspatchcd to bitug her by force- WUcd. ikht ii brought, she rtefuH: to 

tUMt Ek watt. Q wiwIkt oE oldet boya vlolute her out ofttr thie other, until ^t lUkmea tht 
boy would have for het watE^'—0. C. Key, p. Z46. Sh 1- A. Galt wrote: 

' I have been tolU that, if m Oroon girl it thought unluly eoy all the youths ol the vilk^ 
cmiibbe ng-dEnit her and get her dc£owi-red by one or laow of tbclr aumlKf/—J. G. Frnzcr. 
ToiitHitM and Vol. ft. p- iiliTii. In the Koudjibiira gbotuL. there weu cwcc a 

'■trike' and the gfrto^ io the chelik told me. 'decided not to let ub have them. We jdl 
deddctl to take them by force one night, oud 90 we did 0 ut I doubt if this often b appeu 
either in BojUi Of Chota Nagpur* I have, however, found p&rnJlel iDCtdeutJ owmig the 
Count anti Pardhau of Mandk. It k perhope worlh noting ihal if b Boroto Indian mopped 
hb wife of ln£dclity . be put her at the diapoaul of the yoaug men In the ^oAilcMlonnitoiy.” 
V. Frfe and P. Rodin. ' Contdhu tioru to the Study ol the Bororu ludiaiij'^ JAI, 
VciL XXXVl (t9o6)* p. 1 ^* 
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of JA dielik's absence from the ghotul to seduce his oiotmd. These things 
iiappeoH but they are coudeumed. 

The difilik themselves consider that this t5rpe of ghotul has several great 
advantages. The first, characteristically, is the very practical one that if a 
girl becomes pregnant * they know the thief ^ i^sewhere it is naturally often 
difficult to fis the responsibility of fatherhood. Again, the chelik aay that a 
great deal of trouble is saved. 'We know what to do; there is no jeakiusj" or 
dispute; everj-thing is settled, and there is no mote to be said/ I think it 
is true that there b less strain and amietj' in these ghotiil; and there b room 
for the development of deep intiniacy and romantic attachment- In the 
pre^naptial period^ howeveip it oiay be argued that these things are not 
altogcthfir durable. 

Tbe^' certaitily lead to greater conflict with the parents over nmni^e. 
Many chelik and motiari look forward with misery to separation from the 
partner who has shankl with them the happy days of youth, and occationally— 
but only Dccasioiiatly—ghotul partners dope together rather than face a 
separation. Statistics here are striking. Out of the sooo marriages examined. 
1^4 were celebrated according to the wishes of the parents and the great 
maj oriti' qf ca$es were of the cross-cousin type. Of the 116 Inegiilar marriages, 
77 were those of ckdik w’ho maixied their ^ghotul-wivefl\ Only irregnlar 
marriages were reported from the other lype of ghotul. In view of tiie smaller 
number of men from the jadidJr ghotul^ these figures indicate a proportion 
of about i in every g of chdik in this type of ghotul who had conflict with their 
parents, and ordy i in about 32 from the oth^ of ghotul. 

Of those who niarried their * ghotul-wives', 9 out of 77 divorced them latex, 
giving a proportion of ii'6 per cent against a proportion of 2-9 cent of 
dh'OTces for the whole 2000 marriages. It is toteresting that the proportion 
of divotces among Lambada—tlav other type of chclik who live lu close contact 
with their fotuie wi%'cs before marriage—b almost exactly the same, 11-5 
per cent. And although 77 and 113 cases respectively arc not su^deut 
for us to draw fat-reachiug conclusions, it b nudoubtedly striking thnt there 
should he so high an inddenca of divorce among these and onl)^ among these 
two dosses of people. 

Yet even though a passionate ghotul attachment is not the best preparation 
for a Ufe-long union, at the time separation seems tragic Indeed- A girl 
cspccmll^', whcfcse chelik marries someone dse, is a pathetic figure. *Her 
life has left her'-—so they put it in Mtmjmeia—-'she lies alone on her mat and 
j>incs for him: she has no heart to take another lover/ Often she sleeps with 
a girl friend who is herself in the arms qf a boy, hut she lies with her back to 
thcmH turning away from all that happiness. In IJlcra they said that when 
a gtri's lover leaves her, she cannot ring for manj" days. When the Miikhwan 
of Bonjora died, the Mnkhwaninb face was' destroyed by sorrow'. 

Bo>s are often, but not always, more philosophical. "Yes» for a mooib 
you fed wretche<rp said n chdik iu Markabera. 'Then you forget oil about 
it- OiM may be able to meet her again, but that is difficult and dangerous. 
But at least you can alw:ays get another girl in the gbotul/ Yet at Bopun 
the Silledar was called a 'widower*, so miserable was he after hk * wife's* 
marriage last year. At Markabera^ Bastu took to drink after hh ghotul wife 
was married and Gurti, wbo was deeply attached to the beautifal and w^adons 
Malko,, looked \:efy lonely and mlsemble when I saw him uearly a year after 
hex marriage to o boy in anotber village. 

It b remarkable, however, bow few actual tiagedies there have been from 
this cause. In the last ten yeais^ only one case ^ suidde has been registered 
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aa due to the sepafiiddii of a chelik from his motiarL This occtirred m 1932 
and was^ as we should e^:pect, in a yodidar ghotulp at AmgaoD in the Katan^ 
Paigana, Chuitu and Munga—I do not know tbdr ghoiul Uth^—tlie 
about twentj' years old and the ^ri about eighteen—were greatly attacdied 
to each other and dreaded the thought of ^paration. They each b^ed their 
parents to let them many, but Munga's father was adamant and married ber 
to Dasni of the Markabera ghotab a different Daam, of course, from the one 


Pic. 60. Corrhig hi thf^ ghotut at Najuur 
Height 


I have just mentioned. After the marriage she was taken to 
where the ehdik diverted themselves as usua] by shutting her 
new husband whom she did not ImXr Before she left Amgaon. 
round the viUage to say good-bj'e and every household made their coatnotitions 
for the ghntul feast that would be held a week after the marriage. 

Wlien the tune camCp cheJik and motiari went singlug throtigb the pretty 
wooded country that sq)arates Atngaon from Markabera and invited Munga 
to the feast Her husband could rmt refuse, though he must have known there 
was danger in Amgaou, but it was so heeu:— ^jnly two miles away-—that he let 
her go. When she lencbed her old home, she went to m«t Chaitn in the londy 
comer of a field; he had brought some hijiior for her* and they sat down to have 
a farewell drink together- But a little girlp Chaitu's younger sister, foUeywed 
them and ran to tell her father. He hurried to the epotp caught the two lovers 
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together, and beat the bov, telling him that the girl was no longer his. and that 
sntfh meetings would bring scandal upon them all. Behind tljose daps how much 
one ca,n see of parental esasperation over a long and troublesome tntngne, 
almost certainly parental envy of a son entranced by love, and the usual Muria 
dread of addten'-—a very genuine sentiment- 

Bov and girl rati awav—1 can see their qnick Muria nature dissolved in 
tears'and anger—and returned to the ghotul for the feast that sealed their 
separation. Munga had to massage everj' dielik after supper as a faiswell 
rite but then, when all was quiet, they crept together out of the ghotul to 
the woods- That mght—it was 20 May lojz—climbed onto the great 
branch of a Tuang n uee, tied and adjusted ropes, and facing one pother 
to death. VlTieo they were found. Chaitu bad his bond upon his moban's 
sbotdder. 

V 

Although outwardly both t3'pe3 of ghotul are the same and often otdy the 
most carefiil in^-estigation can disting^ them, the custoi^ and atmosphere 
of the modem type are entirely dtstinct. Here everything is arranged to 
pre%'Ciit long'drawm fnterise attachments, to eliminate jeateusy and possessive- 
nesa, to deepen the sense of communal property and action. No chelik may 
regard a motiaii as*his'. There Ls no ghotul qsMage, there no ghotul 
partners. 'Everyone belongs to everyone else’ in the very spirit of Brave 
Nate World, A chelik and motiari may sleep together for tlirce nights; after 
that the>' are warned; if they pet^ they arc p^ished. If a boy stows any 
signs of pifisessivcness for a particulai girl, if his face falls when ^ sees her 
making love to someone else, if he gets annoyed at her sleeping with another 
chelik. diould he be offended if she refuses to massage him and gp« to soiiie- 
one ebe. he is forcibly temtnded by his fellows that she U not his wife, be 
has no iui^ or right m*er her, she is the wtaf or property of the whole ghotul, 
and if he looks like that he will be punished. _ 

This type of ghotul is sometimes called the mutidi-badalna because lU it 3 fou 
change from girl to girl just ns you change your rings from finger to finger. ^ 
How is it that this type of ghotul has so widely displaced the das^cal 
jodidSr danuitory ? Why is the process of change from one type to the other 
continuum today ? There are many reasons. .... 

In the Henur Faigana and at Eodibem I heard the phrase so that they wfll 
not be ruined by loveThis is certainly a genoim: consideration. Too much 
love before marriage will mean too little after it. Sexual romance b not the 
best preparation for a life-long union. A strong and lasting attachment to a 
girl in the pre-nuptial period may letid to an dopement and an imgtu^ 
ntarringe. Such a martiage disturbs the serenity of the home—^which ultimately 
depends on the parents; it destroys the old alliances of families and prevente 
tlie repavmcnt of undent debts; it often turns out unsuccessful. In viUa^ 
where several suii elopements have ocenrted within a abort that, the rule 
of the ghotul have been changed. _ . 

The modern rules are also intended a.s a contraceptive measure. The Muna 
believe that conception only occurs when the male and female renii^ tc^ether 
for a long period and enjoy an nnintcmipted scries of act's of coitron with no 
divergence of interest- ^tli isychological and phj’sicol concentration m 
fideli^ to & single partner b required for pregnancy- ■ . 

A former Cbalon of Gobiwand, for example, described how he consistmtly 
changed hb ghotul partoeis and never made anyone pregnant; but two mends 
of hb in the same ghotul sl^t every day with the same girls and impregnated 
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tli«o both. The Gaita at Koilib^ra said that a chelih coidd have congrt^ 
three times a flight and it would do do hardly but if he weal to the same girl 
taote thifl three numiiig he would fall ill and she might oouccive. 

The tdodero type of ghotul breaks up the coital sequence and is thus supposed 
to lesseu the danger of concepticiL, Statistics, however^ show that this is 
□ot so. AiUDflg 2000 men, 8o made rootiari fnegDaiit during their ghotul 
period; of th«e 25 df i in 25^8 beloEtged to jvdidir ghottilf and 55 or i in 
to the modern type. 


PiO- 61. Carving on tbt dnar nf n prtrate Imoje At Bandcipiil 
Stickily tnJargsd 


A more geuuiue reason for the prevalence cf the newer rules is the Muria 
tempera mcdt which is fundamenlaUy hostile to individtiHlisin, to exclusiveness^ 
and to any kind of' possessiveness The Muria believe that if eveiy^one belongs 
to everyone el^e in the gbotul there wdtl be no locnai for jealousyi, I am not 
at the moment thinidiig whether this h true nr not, but it is certainly what 
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they thmlfi. *li we get jealoua of eadi they said at Nayanar, ' we 

exchange lovers/ At Esaloar a chelifc said,' We change partners because we 
wont everyone to be happy; if one boy and one girl are nlwayB together as if 
they were man and wife, then some would be happier than others; the 
boys and the best gills would be the property of individiinls instead of being 
the property" of the gbotul, and the rest would be raiseiable*. When someone 
told the chelik at Kabongu that they w^ere behaving like a lot of goat$* they 
indignantly explained that ^tf a girl always sleeps with one we fed that 
the unity of our life is being destroyed; in a gbotul all the girls should be the 
of all the boya^. In Bhanpuri they used a similar phrase that *all the 
girls are the wives nf the Kotwar', meaning that siuce the Ko^ur is in charge 
of them and has the task of distributing them among the cbtlik, they must aU 
be regarded as his wives in his capacity as a representative of the ghotitl. 

The result of this arrangement is—^aecordicig to Muria theory—every¬ 
body in the ghotul is lu love with everybody else. ' Boys and ^rls in a gholul 
love each other as brothers lt?ve risters, as parents love children^ as husbands 
lov^ their wives, It is remarkable that this general diffused love and uffectioii 
ainOEig fhe-lik and motiari should lead them to identify parental family and 
romantic Im'C- 

Xn lifasom the boys gave as a reason for chiingiiig their partnera the 
human liking for change* 'love's sweetest partp variety^ One of tbcui 
'You don't Want to felt the same vegetable every da5''*. The change of object 
undoubtedly stiiniilates the sexual instinct and makes ghotul life mare exciting. 
But since the whole tendency of Muria society is tow^ards stability^ 1 doubt 
if the desire for variety has played a very important part in the development 
of the ghotul niles,^ 

Anofiier reason for the change of rules, given this time by the chelik w 
Sidbawand, was that if a chelik was aiways going about with the same motian^ 
the elders of the village would notice it and suspect that they had sexual 
retations. Vet at Chandabera, where there is njodiddr gbotnl ^ the Muria claimed 
that the boys and girb behaved with so much discretion that no one could evei 
guess how they were paired off. Here we come up against the strange conven¬ 
tion that the ^ders of the vtUage have no idea oi what goes ou in the gbottri^ 
where they all spent thdr own childhood, but suppose it to be, os they said 
at Sidhawand (where some had been to sehool)i ' a sort of Boy Scouts Club* 
whose members meet together for social service and for notbmg else'. 

The extent of this convention should dot be exaggerated. The elders are 
often equally prepared to make the most indecent commeot^ on the sexual 
activities of the younger geacration. But in the presence of otitsidei^ at least, 
there is a general tendency to make a show of the decorum of village 

Of this type of ghotul* E^'elyn Wood has ooked how its ideal can be achieved 
^mthont a sense of uni^^rsal futility and frustration cau^ by such lavish 
dissipation of bbidol power'* The answer to this is, I thiiik, that we must 

1 The gh^itul rtHdeuA luwdly npport? SUxh. wh^i htvs. tuwed Mi belief M aji origtii^ 
sXaXa of pfumiAciaity on the bmuiui doviE for duing^- 'It b pcrf^ly , “4 

he ' that the Uonrntt need for icniiil variety, which li on cstaWhlieil ftotbiopo^iTO 
phenoiucnou; murt fn primitive times have been nmeh strcmijisT mal more ^bridi™. 
oiacc cvpji In our time, m a state of the mo^t odToiieed civilaiatioti, tbia natwrol uictu 
vBilctv eoiitlnuei to nuu-llrvl riwiTf ia olmKEt mtdimhtlsliitd sturtietli, wc eim baldly regard 
it 09 lUHK^sary to prove that in priuuUre conditions acmiri ptomistiaity was 0 mere orijd^, 
ondn a tnou! aatuml state than tnortiage/^I, tlloch* Ltf^_ 0/Owr TirtJ 

(IiOPdoii, 1906)* Pi [gi. But the histaiy uf the gbatul ahofr* that it b the desire f« 
numence that is original; It is only the inodcra type of domyitory Ihiit attempt 9 to ao 
Jusdre to the himun need for ktiuI vurlety'. 
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not ovmstimatt! the c^cletit of gbotul promiscur^. There h no kind of oigy 
or licence: eveiytMng is strictly legdlated and conducted with the utmost 
decorum. The average gbotiil is stn^, with not more than twentj^ members. 
Of these twenty, several are bonnd to be cJosely related or of tins same clam 
In Palli, for example, which is a large ghotnl, only three clans were represented, 
m Kajen only two. Moreover these boys and girfs tuive grown np togjetber 
from babyhood When, therefore^ we read that a chelik h^ to sleep with a 
new girl every' three day's, we are not to think of him as being able to pick 
and ^oose from an endless procession of new and exciting He Is going 

to spend bis time m rotatloti among a little group of girls every one of whom 
he knows very well indeed. There is no doubt a certain disdpation of libidal 
energy^ but I do not think that^ except perhaps in the very h^e ghotul, it is 
exc^ve. 

And further^ a boy is not genedrally able to choose his partuer at wHL It is 
the Kotwar, in con^tatlon with the Bdosa, who decides bow the chelik and 
motiarl are to coaple and when they are to change their partners. For 
example, at Kabonga the Kotwar himself told me, ' I nm the Raja of the 
motiari and ev^ery two or three dny^ J rearTonge thEun and tell the BeJn$a who 
is to sleep with whom *. In Dongrigiira, the Kotwar himself had the privilege 
of a permanent partner, and he and his ‘ wife' made arrangements for the rest. 
There was the same custom m the pcighboming Pahui In BinjhhH it was the 
leading girls who made these arrangements-^ 

The rules differ from place to place. At Baknlwahi. where the girls slept 
tn the ghotul only on SnndaySp AVednesday’s and Tlnrmdays, and where there 
were in ig^r more chdik tlmn motiari, the following pnxidnre was adop^^ 
Suppf^se there were thirty' cdielik and ten motiari, then on Sonday the motiail 
would comb the hair of ^ the chelik, hut they wotild leave thdr combs in the 
hair of only ten as a sign that on that night those boy's would have partners on 
their sleeping-mats. On Wednesday the girls would kave their combs in the 
hair of another ten; so also on Thursday. In this way every chelik was able 
to sleep with one of the motiari Ofice a week. Should a girl not distribute her 
affections equally, she was pnnMied, and shotdd she leave her coinb In the hair 
of the same boy two nights mnnitig she was heavdy Sued. 

The t3Tjical Xfuria emphasis on equality is shown by an explanation given 
by the chelik of this ghotul when 1 raised the point that it was surely mmsuai 
that the nomher of girls could be divided so conveniently into the nnmber of 
boys. If that were impossible, they pointed out, if for example there were 
tw'elve girU to the thirty boy's, then twelve boys would sleep with twelve girls 
on Sunday' and another twelve boys with the twelve gtrk on AVednesday. By 
Thursday only six hoys would remain unpartnered for that week- On that 
night only six girls would leave their combs In the hair of these boys, and the 
other six girls and the other twenty-four boy^ would sleep alnne. Any nther 
arrangement would destroy the unity of the ghotul. 


w ^ With thb we mfly corapexi! the tctj iatcre^iig nrmn^m^U of tbe Maud 
dormitory. When the w^nioTn f«l like It, which Is 'very, very often', they go In a group 
to Btutd outside tlie Tflkge oad call to the girls. These approAdi uin the wajvlon 
then say 'Toaiiildti f wberenpem each ghl selects one of the rncu^ by her cJioico dje bhnls 
herBcU to sleep with kbn that ' It is a point of boDOiir And ctk^iielte that ghi 

io coUed upon to chockse A nioti may refuse to do so, but she may make her eho^ce Itcun aay 
ot those men who were In the f^rotip that culled to her.' The MamI also have a aystein 
o* aelccthig permiLiieut lovers, though these can atlU sleep with other parmm—^hut the 
peirnuncnt lovem con alcep tOfiether witbEHai formatity wbepever they desire.—b. 3 . B. 
LeAkcy« *Satiie Notn cm the Maul of Kenya Colony*, JRAJ^ Vol. LX, pp, 
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At Esalciar tijcre is a different airaiiKemeat. Here a motlaii sleeps with a 
cLelLk for two oionths and during this pericni she takes as her title tUe feminine 
fmn of his name. Thus a girl who is temporarily sleeping with the Tahsildar 
is tetnpomrily Tahsildariu. Wbi^ti she changes her partner and goes to deep 
with the Kotwar, then for two mouths she is called Kotwaria, Tliis arrange¬ 
ment is formally annotmced in the ghotul, and the girl and boy exchange 
lings which they return to each other when their period partnership is ended. 

'Do^ not this artndguinetit \ 1 asked, 'destroy one of the chief reasons 
for changing partnets, namely, that concepticTi is less likely when a boy and 
girl do not sleep together for too long a period?" In order to avoid this danger, 
the boj's explained, the mle at Ss^ar is that no ooc may have intercoiUK 
without special petmisston from the council of elder boys. During the two 
months, they said, this permissioD was only about cruce a week. When 
the bigger boys decide on it they tell the Kotwaf, He goes to the gtds aud 
says, 'Todny^ ghls, you may eat tobacco and lime'. Then he says to each in 
turn," Am yon going to eat yonr tobacco or not ? ’ and each is expected to say 
' Yes*. If a girl says * No \ he replies,' Then why did yon come to the ^otul ? 
If yon behave like this, we will turn you out'^ 

The following mtsming the Tahgildar and Kohi-ar sit by the door and ask 
each girl in tom as she goes out, ^ Did you eat your tobacco Last night or no? * 
If the girl ' Yes^ she is allowed to go, but if an^tme says 'No' then her 
chelik is fined^to^ for loss of prestige. 

A remarkab^piiiing about these amuigements is tlmt they interfere with 
the Dormal course of sexuaJ sdection. The beautifui girl and the ^ly 
or e^-en defonned girl has exactly the same sexual opportunit^^ exactly the 
same sexual privilege^ Ski with the hoy^ In Bhanpuii the Daroga was 
blind; in ChnndabHa the Kotvrar was a cripple; elsewhere I have seen boys 
with hare-lips, deeply pitted with small-pox^ repulsive with but every 

one of them officialiy had the same privileges ns the most Imndsoine and adorable 
chelik- The Chnndabera Kotwnr, indeed, was ' married'^ (for it was that kind 
of ghotul) to the prettiest girl in the whole compiiny^ A girl mu-st be prepared 
to go to any member of the ghotuf fellowship. For example, in Sirpuri, the 
rather mediocre Sirdar was very tmicli in love with a beautiful girl, the Malfco, 
who treated him with disdain. When he trfed to talk to her, she abused him 
and drove him away. Although she was more than once told to sleep with 
him, she mnnagied to arrange to exchange him for nnother bcp>\ Alter this 
had happened for a bttle while, the Sirdar reported the matter to the Diwan 
who said, 'Try for n few da>'s more and let's see what happens'. When she 
still rdu^, the Dhvan called for the ICotwar aud told him to adjust the 
matter. The Kolwai went to the Malko and said^ 'What did you come to 
the gUotul for? Did you come for your own pleasure or for ouis? Did 
you come to play with os nr to sulk ? If you want to sulk you had better 
sleep flt home.' 

5 tU] the Bfalko refused to have anything to do with the Sirdar and at last 
the boys expelledi her from the ghotoL We must remHnber that she was a 
beaiidfut girl and was giving her aflfcctioii freely to the very boys who 
expelled hcr^ but she was breaking the integrity and fellowship of the ghotnl. 
So she had to go. After a little while, however* she gave In- She paid a 
fine of two annas' worth of bqnor, was readmitted uud that night slept with the 
Sirdar. 

I recorded a simihiT inddeirt in Kabcnga, where the Edc^a disliked the 
Kotwar and preferred to be expelled from the gbotul mthcr than sleep with 
him, but in the md she too gave in. 
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It is offensive to the ghotu] spirit for a di^ik ami motiari to fall 

openly in love and to insist on slewing together to the exctiision of the 

test. WTien they do this the 
otheis jealous and Lmtated. 
If tt girl, who has thus given 
way to her feeling&p then goes 
to comb the hair of another 
boy^ he sa5'ap' I>oa't touch my 
head, go and do your lover's; 

I am dot a boy, you never 
take any notice of me \ None 
of the chelik will let her 
massage them. Lf this treat' 
ment is not successful tbe>* 
catch the effeudeis by the hand 
and drug them out ol tlie 
ghotul saying, ' Come no more 
to our ghotnl, sleep in your own 
houses, have a lonely marriage 
without usp fur we won't come 
to il ^ In Rahonga» where such 
an incident owircd in 1941*- 
the Kotwar d^Bhat after they 
bad expelled the boy and gui, 
the boy very quickly rcpeutedp 
paid a Hue of liquor and was 
readmitted. The girl was more 
obstinate. After a time the 
Kotwar went to her boLtse and 
said that if she would sleep 
with each of the three leading 
boys on three successive nights^ 
be would let her retum. In the 
end she agreed to this and was 
accepted back into the ghotul. 
A similar itiddeut occurred at 
Strsi where a girl insisted on 
trying to sleep always with the 
same buy. The others said, 
'Is there only one drdik? 
Aren't we chelik too?' and at 
lust turned them both oojt- 
Tbcy were only readmitted 
when they gave a rupee's w urth 
of bquor to the company. 

In a number of ghotuJ this 
system of complete equality 
has broken down and the three leading boys, the Sirdar or Diwan and his 
coimsdloTS, inclading probably the Kotwar, have the right either to ba™ a 
permanent partner just as in the older type of ghotul, 01 to choose their own 
partner wbeuever a change Is made, without reference to the Kotwsur, When 
this is done, and it happens generally in the bigger ghotul where there may be 
as many os sixty ur se%^cflty member^ the leaders still insist on the rule of 
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change being rigorotisly observed by all the otheis, Somrtiiiies the three 
leiidiug boys allot to themselyed the three leading girls and exchange them 
between themselves, bat do not allow them to go to the otheiH. This is 
recognized as hostile to genuine ghotnl tradition, for it does indeed odend 
against the ideal of eqnalitjr. 

In Banjam, the Kotwafp who there h the head of the ghot^, must always 
sleep with the Bclosa or leader qf the girls. The other chelik and motian 
must change their partners ^vety three days. The nile is that the Kotwar's 
mate must be the head of the girls and be called Belosa. Snpf^ng the 
Kotwar gjets nmrriedp then the new Kotwar must take the Belosa as his partneTp 
but if both are of the same rtnn or closely related then the new Kotwar gets 
a new girl as his permanent partner and she calls herself Bdosa while the old 
Bdosa changes her tiame and loses her positioiL In this way Kotwar and 
BeJosa always sleep together and mle the ghotub 

Another way in which the rules are broken is by simple evasion. In his 
menroiis^ BLudo, who was head of the Benur ghotul sixty years ago, describes 
how he fonned on attachment for the Malko, 

Por a whole vear we slept together- But the role was that Malko 
could not sleep "daily with the same boy. So what did we dn? I used 
to sleep alone in a corner, nod she would lie down with some other boy. 
^Tien i^^^ere asleep she would get up and come to mo. There was 
LmotheMRntiful girl in our ghotul, the Duloea, who also loved me. She 
often came to me, So I used to sleep with Malko some nights and with 
i>nlos;i other nights* The chelik and motiaK knew about itp but they 
were afraid to say anything as I was their leader. 

In BinjhU also, I was told that lovers would arrange to meet earlier 
in the evening before going to the ghotul The expencnces of Kouda« the 
secular beadmnn of Konhorgaon, are worth recording, 

Formerly in the Kanbargaon ghotul. it was the custom to excliajige 
partners. Before I w-as made J< 5 iya, Utile girls used to sleep with mep 
afterwards 1 slept with the big girts. The Jhalaro, who was related to 
me as a distant cousin, loved me, so did the Flosap who was in a joking 
relatiortship with me. The iHosa used to sleep with me every nightp 
hut secretly* and when .she hnd no partner the Jbalaro alij crept 
stealthily to my mat when nil the othem were asleep. These two girls 
used to make necklaces for me and in return I made them combs, and 
often gave them a few pice when they wctit to the bazaar. If at any 
trine 1 was absent from the ghotulp the Jhalaro nud Piosa would come to 
my house nnd by some means or other would drag me there. When the 
Siidar discovered that the Jhnlaro was sleeping with me, he Bned her 
two annas' worth of liqnor and i was wumed tlmt if 1 let her sleep with 
me again 1 would be dned a nipi^ nud would be responsible to the d.ders 
of the village if onylhiug bappeneii. UrLforinnatelyp the Jhalaro 
becuRiJe pregnant, and when I learnt that the fact was known to e\^y- 
qnc I got frightened and ran aw'uy to ^lalakot. In my absence Jhalaro's 
parents hurriedly had her umoied to her betrothed, t then returned to 
Kanbargaon and the next day went with the other ghotul boys to Phuiider 
to dance the Fus Kolang. On our way home w’e were all drunk and the 
other boys {juarrelled with me. They acensed me of disgracing the 
ghotul's name and would not let me return with them. But 1 ofered 
them eight anm ia for Uquoi and we became friends. 
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One day wbeo I met tJie Fiosa ia thfi DtiaafiTa bazaar 1 gave her some 
gia And parched rice and we planned to dope to another vlUage. But 
when tJie Fiosa returtied home she fell ill, and after a few tlays she died. 

VI 

It will be eonvenient to consider here some other deviations from the cLosic 
ghotul modcL In a number of viUogeSp although the girk attend the ghotal 
evening for singing, dandag and gomea, and even comb Uie didikk 
hair and massage thdr limbs, they do ant deep m the dormitoo'h but go away 
late at night either to a house of their own or to the verandah of some old 
i^idow's house- 

In iFuch gbntxd there is generally a nde that the girls may sleep in the 
donnitory^ otkce or twice a week and at festivals and nmniag^. An absolute 
ban on cobabitatiou is mnisual. For e^camplc, ia Binjbli, where the gbotul 
life is bighly developed, there is massage onoe a week on Fridays and that 
night the chelik and tdotiaii deep together* On othar nighl^ the girls go home 
to any convenient house. But they stay ia the ghotul for a very long trine, 
and the hoys say that they often hnve intercoui*: with tiiein before they go 
away. The ^Is also told my wile the same. In the neighbourtag village 
of Falki, th^ is a stmilar casbjnt, but here there are two gtotul in one com- 
pound. Girls and boys sleep separately all the week except on the bazaar 
day, Wednesday. In both ghotul this rule of separatio^^ relaxed on 
festivals, before marriages and wlien girk or boys retuni froflKnemg eapedi- 
tioas. In the Kalpatti Paigaiiu and in Konker State* the motiari gimerally 
go home about niiduight after gatn^ and massage (though they often lie down 
for a time with the boys before they go), but at festiv^ and for eight days 
before a nmrringe chelik and motiari sleep together. In TarbaiU, in the 
Paralkot area, tiie boys said that they saw- the girls home after dondag and 
had intereourse with them on tJie way. In PaUt, near KoDdogaon. where the 
girls and boys sleep in dlfTereot rooms of someone's house, they meet every 
fifth day for massage and to sleep together. In the Nayah^ ghotul, they 
said that thej' slg>t together for one week in every month, but for the 
otl^ three weeks the girls went home ip the evening. I doubt, hovi'ever, if 
this WHS true—pf Nayanar. 

The reason for this arrangement, which ie generally a temporary one, is 
almost always some soindal that has agitated the elders of the village. " In 
Koragoon it is Said that two boys combined to make a girl pregnant. They 
had to pay five rupees fine between them and the gtrl was married at once 
to her Lambada. The motian found that they had got a good deal of discredit 
opt of this incident and aiter a tune went to the village hendfuan and said 
that it was not tlielr fatdt^ for the Imys forced them to have intercourse. So 
the ddem ordered that the boys and girb were only to sleep together every third 
day: for two days they must be separate; on the third day they could come 
together, but even then they must change their partners cvi^ time. In 
Kerawahi four or five yearn ago the ghotul Eotwar doped with the SuUyaro. 
Since then the girls have only been allowed to ^lecp in the ghotul one day a 
week. Sitnilnr stories come frotn Bokrabera, Kokori, where two years ago 
three or four girts became pregimut, and Bakulwaht. 

The aim of this rule is not so much to ^mnbh the boj's and girb or to educate 
them in self-restraint os to avert conceptinn, and is based on the Muriii bdkf 
that pregmuicy only occurs as a result of r«?g^r cohabitarion night after night 
over a long period. By broking up the acts of intercouise and lessenir^ 
their frwiuency the chances of conception ore supposed to be diminished. 
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In a trtitiiin pamber of ghotiil, particularly those all totiiid the boundoiy 
of tbe area^ where the villagers have come under strong Chhattisgarhi 

and or Jagdalptir influence, the girls probably never sleep in the ghotu], 

but this is the sort of thing about whi^ it is impossible to be sure. In some 
Hindu ^nllagiK also^ where there is only a small Muria populatioii* the motLari 
return home regularly in order to avoid the ndittile of their Hindu neighbours. 
This b particularly true of the north and east of the KondagaDn Tahsil. 

Ill some villages the gbntid has been abandoned atts^ether. The masons 
for this vary. In the soirth'east of Kondag;aon, wbtie many of the Muria 
in villages approaching the borders of Jagdalpitr Tabsil are becoming Bbattm> 
tliey naturally have given up the ghotul as an institutiniL In Kanera, for 
eiamplCp where the Bbattra movciiient is strong, tbere bt no ghotul building 
though the bays sleep together in sumebody^s house and the girls still come 
to dance and to massage them. In the Anuati and ^fakn Paiganas a number 
of villages have gone Bhattra with a consequent closing of the ghotul. 

Then throughout Uie MardapaJ Pargana, except in one or two villages. 
Esalnar for example, there have been no ghotul within living memory, Tbis 
is more curious because the Maidapal Fargana is closely li nke d to the CUota 
Dongaj ajcid other Jhoria Pargauas, The boys and girls dress and dance in 
Jhnria fphioii; they have the same games: they go to tlie some festivals as 
the cbelik and motiari of the vtHages to the north and west of them, but they 
do not have the ghotul system. 

Sometimes magic or the fear of it is the cause of a dormJtoT>' being abandoned. 
There is no ghotul In Barbotta, for at one time many of the chclik and motiari 
<li^ of on epiclenuc. It is said^ however* that they still sleep together in a 
private house in the In Barkai a jealous Kalarin witeb mode black 

magic against the ghotul and many of the beys and girls were taken ilk 
They mode the necessary sacrifices and all was well for two months. They 
fell ill again and this time they built a new ghotul* but there was stUl trouble. 
So now the dormitory' is dosed altogether. At Lihagaon continued epidemics, 
which naturally spread quickly in the confined conditions of the dormitory, 
combined with several scandals^ resulted in the abandonment of any special 
buddingp thougb the rhelik and motiari conritme much of their life without it. 
At Moroliuar^ the Malik made his motiari pregnant and went to live in Kanera. 
At Kanera he doped with another giri and married htir. ' This angered the 
godSp and the cheUk and niotiari of Morohnar fell iil.“ The ghotul was shut 
for two mouthsi re-opened, the members fell ilt again, and it was finally dosed. 

Somedm^ outside mterference b the cause. At Dahiknugn, the Hindu 
latidlord forced the Murk to destroy tbdr gbotuL At Selnar, where there 
b a primary school, the teachers have succeeded in driving the ghotul life 
undejgroimd and all that dean, healthy^ happy existence has yielded to furtive 
meetings on verandahs and in the fidds- In Peudrawaud, the ghotul was 
dosed under the inEueiice of outsideis from across the border^ but the boys 
and girb use a dilapidated Thanu-gudl when it b uuoccupied-l 

^ Sonieifh^ slmikur CanUtA haw led to the Abandon me at of th« dAumkttria donuJlDtiu 
In KverA]; UrAca vfllA^. lu Kambbar Tain, a HtadnUed UiaaQ village outy four mlla 
from RcluoIiIh there was na tn n viU^igG near tbe jB^bpar border, wbere there 

HU A 1 at|*g Churth. ELUd tn tuiothcr Vllhipe aenr the people pratc&S^ that they 

hod not even hcaid tbe word dihuHtAuf^ mid as ehlrrly Urooa beemne qalte D#Giiistvc 
at the aii{a^t*tlon that thece was sudi n thi^ in his t^Llape. At Am I *aw ttw niinied 
buJldmg^ ^ A dormitory whkh had been abandoned, because they could not nflord, so they 
ioJd, to rep 4 iec the roof. But ijnoe at Agro thm woe a ane dandGg-fioQr. there mu 
probAbly Kme other rtoson— a mysterions death, or a actmdal—which nccotiiited far 
the M mAiiria''a colld|iae. Roy suya that Via one vtliage we were told kmg ago a 
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GHOTUI, MEMBERSHIP AND RULES 


I 

I N' tke fitst splendid g^wtal, with its peacoclc roof and door of ogi^'s bones, 
l^ingo gave the boys and girls nniues and duties. The oldest stories say 
tliat the first chelik were Monitor Singa, Jiha Guta Soma and Karata Girta 
Soma, and the first motiari Godakarc Mode, Bclosa and Kurumtuse Buke: 
the later tales give the girls' names os Belosa. llanjaro, Jalko and Dulosa. 
Lingo's own ghotul name was itanjlii. Since then every boy and girl, an 
becoming a full member of the dormitory, has receivied a title. 

These titles are of great significance. Unlfi they receive them, the childien 
have no standing: they cannot g^t 'ghotnl-mates’: they are the ^-ants 
and eWges of the others. But once they are named they enter mto the 
full equality of the ghotul fellowship, Hiey now almost forget tb^ tnur 
pod^ or hoTne nam^x wjiieh most oever be osed in the gbotuJ of by the other 
children, and is indeed hiirdly ever used except at home, by parents and dose 

relatives, or for some qfficM purpose, . , , , , 

All ordinar^'^ name is often ugly or tinkmd, but the gtotiiJ title^ has the 
tendcrest and" happiest assqciatioiiSp charged with romantic memories. For 
this teoson it is ne^'cr used by parents, ^ho must pre^nd not to know it- 
A boy may sometinies tell his father his name but the gh^ uevef reveal it m 
the Itome. After marriage, a boy goes on using his title as indeed he continues 
for a time to exercise his old office; but a girl must never allow people to 
address her by a name which has so many iiijemories of the free days of youth 
{though an old lover may. rarely, use it for that very reason), she should not 
call her husband by his old title, or refer in any way to hers m his presence. 
But 1 am told that when a group of old women who were once members ol the 
same ghotul get together, they call each other by thdr ghotul names ’ to re¬ 
mind themselves of happiness'. Close friends continue to address one another 

in this way all their lives. ^ , i 

For every bod V treasures the memory of his title. When visiting the Jagdal- 
pur jail, 1 found the sidhicst Murin prisoners eicpand into beaming smiles when 
I addressed them by their old ghotul names. 

As the children grow older, they are promoted froin rank to rank m the 
ghotul hierarchy, and thdr titles arc often changed. Sometimes, however, 
they arc too attached to their otiginai title to Eb''e it up- ^ This may be one 
reason for the gretit div^sity lu the naincs of th.€ leaders m diEencnt plaoss. 
tn different ghotul I have fWd the leader called variously Sirdar. Kotwoi. 
Malik. Diwan, Jhoria, Mcdguzai, SiUedar, Salya and Gaita, though elsewh^e 
these titles may be given to quite j uiiior boys. On the other hand, tbt majonty 
of girls call theU leader Bdosa, though at Markabera she was Malko, in Binjhli 
Manjato and in a group of thirec vUkges {Udanpur, Kapsi and Timnar) she 


tirtr CAnied cifl tiro boya imm tbe 4^umkuria ImuK and iince th^ Cibe hDUH hftn 
Abandon-^ ftud to in^i Into ruJaa, Djukf tee telkf teal teei liftf IndJraUtd tee 

will o[ tbjo Roa* teJit tec fibcrtiW no loDgex nuiJjitaln a public ^ 

kuy. Tfct p- 213. W. a. Arthur bai (rtudied tee dislribuUon ^ 

dotmLtof^, and tec ftjciia wbcre it Iw diaappeaxed, on the bails cil infomiiitJoii callBcitd 
at tlwf tyai ocMiu. — Man in India, Vol- X 3 tV, No. i. 
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THH MURIA and their GHOTUI. 


WBS Suliyaro- Thm is no nilu about this, and Ibc cbildreri cbonge their 
names as oftea as they retain them. 

There is indeed no fiaed list of titles with an order of precedence. Tn one 
village the Rotwar may be a subordinate; in the next he may be the leader. 
The Raja may rank bdow the THwan, or the Tahsildar bdow the Gsnstabk. 
Tn the same way, thou^ many of the titles cany duties with tiicnip it is im¬ 
possible to say that these duties will always be associated wdth the ^ime titles. 
In Silati village^ the Mttiishl has to see to the supply of wood, but in Taragaon 
it the Tekedar who does this* while the Munshi has to * write' leprarts ahont 
absentees. In Hjiddigaon, it is the Budkher who collects the children and 
brings them to the ghotul ; in the neighbouring Pallia it Is the SirdatH 

Throughout this bookT however, in order to avoid endless qualification of every 
statement, I call the leading chdik the Sirdar^ the leading mptiari the Belosa, 
and the chelik in charge of the girls the Rotwar, except;—of course—when 
I am quoting actual incidonls that have occurred in a particular ghotul, where 
dinerent titles may be required. 

I witl give here a few Usts of names and titles as they were in 1941—it must 
be rememhered that they cdmnge t^'ery year. A list of ah titles in alphabetical 
order will be fotind in Appendix III. The following were the boys and girls 
in the Kabonga ghotui with their duties^ in order of precedence. 


Diwan 

Sirdar 

Mukhvs'an 


CMik 0 / Kabonga 

These farm the 'supreme council" which controls 
the ndairs of both hoys and girls. 


Kotwax 

Cbahm 

Mnnshi 

Jamadar 

Kandld 

Dafednr 

Baidar 

Rajanti 

Challd 


These have the special task of seeing to the 
attendance and bebasdonr of the girls. 


Keeps an account of sh that b done. 


Secs that the girb have a proper supply of combs. 


Entertains visitors from other gbotnl. 


See to the deanliaess of the ghotui, and keep the 
roof thatch in order. 


Attend to the tobacco supply^ The Kajanti must 
ofier it to visitors. 


Baia Pahftdfir 
Nani Pahadar 


Attend to seating arrangements. They give mats 
to vbitQiSp and if little boys are sitting on mats 
they turn them ofi for the ^eis. 


Ramdar 

Bddar 


These are ^suhjecta^ whose only function is to do 
what they are told. 


ChowkJdar 

Likhen 


Motiari oj Kak>nga 


Belosa 

Dulosa 


The leaders of all the girls who antmge how every¬ 
one b to sleep* and see that their 'subjects* 
perform their duties properly^ 


GHOTUL MEMBERSHIP AND SUITES 


Tibka 

Niiosa « 

Piosa The% all tmve to d«uL tlie ghatolp bring 1^v«s 

Jatiko , and cufike thAm into pbtep cups and l«af- 

Malko pipcSf comb and massage the boys^ and perform 

Jankai any other task allotted to tbem by tbe Bdosa, 

Manka Ehdosa or Dlwan. 

Tttnki 

AJ<)$a 

Kaboi^a is a village is tKutlwseiittal Kondagaon. I will now give a list 
from EsaLiar, a' Jhorta* village of the BiEaidiipiU FaTgana, veiy near the Chotn 
Dongar Hills. 


Chtlii of Esoltiar 


Diwan 

Manager 

Tahsildai 

Sirkil « 

Head of both boys and girls. The final judge in all 
disputes. 

Assistants to the Diwan. 

Mukhwan 

Inspector of tbc boys. Re|>orts absentees to the 
Dii?an. 

Kntwar 

In charge of the girls. Contmis their discipline 
and work. 

Inspector 

Looks after visitors, provides them with mats and 
wooden phlows. 

Palmidiir 

Adiiiinistcfs punishments imposed by the Diwau^ 
When there is too much noise keeps the cbildTeu 
qtdeL 

Dafednr 

Sees to the snpply of wood. 

Munshi 

Arrangics for the cleaning of the ghotul's snrtomid* 
tngs and approaches. 

Chalki 

Looks after the drums, and $ees there is string to 
hang them from the moL 

Caita 

Collects fines and has charge of them. 

Hnvaldnr 

Must recover anything lost during a dance. 

Kajanclii 

Looks after the tobacco. Must see that there is 
enough for dders and visitors. 

Ijardai 

At any ceremony the liquor is kept in his charge. 

Mt^kadam 

Bnidor 

Saidnr 

"Subjects* who have no spechd duties. 


In this village the girls' tmtoes are simply femluine forms of those of their 
ghotul partners—Diwanin, hfonagerin, Kotwarin, 'The onJer of precedence is 
the-same as for the boys. As in Kabooga. the girls do not have separate 
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bdividual dutieSp bat the two teadcrs, audet the dkectioa of the Kotwar, 
allot them their tasks as need arises. ^ 

1 will give on* more list^ from Rarikhodra near Antagarb tn the north— 
the village where Lingo is said to have passed his supreme ordeal of oil and 
fire. Here the old Gondi titles are more prominent 

Chelik of Karikhodra 

Manjhi The leader. Passes jndgemeiits and inflicts flnes. 


Diwan 


He examines the reports of the Singga. 


Singga 

Beldax 

Rarati 

Alorsinh 

Jbaliarsinli 

Jol^y 

Daidar 

Subedar 

I^aharslnb 

Salikrai 

Laharu 

Jhatia 

Kapatdar 

Kosa 

MiUedar 

Kanjus 

Beloea 


He b in charge of the prls and reports defaulters. 


These are all 'subjects** Spedd dnttes are not 
allotted. They have simply to obey the orders of 
the three leaders. 


Moiiari of Korikhodra 
The head of the girlSp "the Rani '* 


Dnlosa 

Mtilaro 
Mnib^o 
Salho 
Muhd 
Tilolca 
Snliyaro 
Malko 
Chaiko 
Acbhoke 
jQmai 
Laharo 

The names in these lists are given in order of precedence, an order that b 
strictly observed. If the senior boya and girls are away—working in the 
fields or on the roads, for example—the younger bo)** and girb occupy their 
positioiis with dignity and steal. In Masora qncep all the elder boys were 
away in the fields watching the cro^, with the result that the Jamadar, a 
channing youth called Dubai, was in charge. No one could have ftilhlled 
the duties of leader, judge and father with more rest. 

Some specinl duties were recorded at Rdkori, where the Chalaa had to 
provide an escort home for visitors and the Likhen Iiad to dean the drums 


Her assbtantp' the Diwanin\ 


These are all 'subjects*, who liave to perform 
thetr ghotnl duties irrespective of the titles 
they hrfd. 



J aod 3 Carved at Clmndab^a 

2 Carving an the pillar ol a shrioe at Plyiuda 
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with flour. At Karanjl the Sirdar and Baidar had to escort the motiari whan 
they wait to the fore^ to gather for plates and cups, and the Januidar 
had to arrange for small boys and gida to cany the drums when they went to 
some other village for a dance. At Bamagaon, the Matatgar had to look 
after the drmns; the Boidarin arranged how the motiari were to comb and 
massage the boys in the evenings; the Kotwar and Chalan were the lawyers 
who regularly appeared to defend girls accused of some breach of ghotul 
discipIiDe. 

In a song recorded at Gawarl, there is a reference to the duty of the Jnrnmkiil 
and Supedar, who in this ghotul have to escort the girls when they go to fetch 
leaves. This is the Aking Koyana Karse Fata and, as they sing it^ the motiari 
pretend to be picking leaves. 

Sir pi4ia dm md W€kc ddMl ^liere are you gomg today, friends 1 
roy mngo ned W€k^ ddkai rcy I 

Sir pithi hdo dori marm aking We are going to pidc leaves for the 
diikdi rpy sango marm iking wedding. 
dikat foy. 


Sir pula A^Jo dori won tori oyMi 
roy ^ngo won tori Oykii roy t 


Who ore yon taking with yoUj 
friends? 


Sir pula Mo dori jaramkal sup^ 
dir sango paramkal suprdir roy. 


We are t a lring Jaramkal and Snpe- 
dar. 


In some ghotul, boys' titles are mven to girls. At Taragaon and .Atari^iir 
the two leading girls are colled Mauk and Chalan; they are the ^ghotul wives' 
of boydenders bearing the some nameSn At Rengagpndi, the three chief 
girls are called Melik, Rotwar and ChoJau for the same tcasom In Narihap 
the girts* lender is caUed ChnhuL These village am in the Chota Dongar and 
lifardapal Parganas^ and the custom seems confined to that area. But in 
ghotul, especially in the neighbourhood of Kondagaon, where the boys and girb 
*pair off \ it is not uncotnmon (as wc have already seen at Bdaluar) for girls 
to take namea which are really equivalent to the Eogli^ * Mrs V. Thus, in 
Pirapal and Haddigaon, girls are colled Xotwarin (or Sklrs Kotwnf, the ghotul^ 
wife of the Rotwar)^ Supedortn (nr Supedar) and MukhwanLD. 

The ghotul titles are liuguistiilly a very mixed collection- A. N. MitcheU, 
who has traced the derivation and meanings of a list drawn from over a 
hundred ghotul in every part of the Murta area, has deri\*ed them froni Urdu, 
Hindi. Hnlbi. Condi and English, The Englbh titles are generally corruptions 
of names u-Sed by State officials; thus Captan, of Capt^, is the name by which 
the State Superintendent of Police Is usually known in the \nllagcs; Engineer 
is the head of the P.W.D.; Dokdar is the local Assistant Surgeon; Omel Is 
the CK’eiseer of work on the roads. Urdu and Hindi titles for excise, revenue 
and miUtary officers are common, and so are the Hindi titles for such subcadi- 
nates os the constable, ivatchmon, headman, or forest-guard- It b curious 
that the title Kotwar, which in Muria villagts is often held by a despised 
Ganda or Mahara, is in the ghotul usually an indication of importance, 

Gottdi names ofe more common among girls than boys. Among boys.* 
titles we may notice Belumdar, owner of a Adri or garden, Ghottilsai—lord 
of the ghotul Neliya—a good fellow, and the very common variants of I^nhani 
which seems to imply in Condi a ’ dandy' or Don Juan, the wonl being derived 
from the Hindi taftdrtya, striped doth, the wearing of whidi b re^rded as 
very fast and * advanc^Some of the Gondi titles seem more like nicknames 
than anything else—thus Uden or Kude, tneaniug someone who sits down 
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and ii petl^ps gwen to a lazy boy, ilcKva from the Gondi verb ‘ to wander', 
or Jelii which me^jis^att obstnicth'^e felIow^ 

Some of Hie gids* aadics are very pretty: such are the Goadi Alosa, *ple354jnt- 
spokea\ T>iilr>sa—a comiptiari of the Rlodi dfdotJta, soft; Matko. a peahen— 
Pbte CXIl shows how fitting the title can be; the Hindi Mulari, the' precious 
one'; the Gondi Saile,' friendly ‘; and Bcio^ perhaps derived from the he! tfiee. 

A few titleii appear to have bwa given in derision to boys or girls who have 
been canght rabbehaving m the ghotul. Thus Hagru and Mntra or Miitri 
have reference to natural functions which may not be performed inside the 
bnilding: Padra is given to a datnlent boy and Bandri to a smelly little girL 

Some other titles seem to be cbooca for their sound rather than their mean¬ 
ing: Jelhar, which comes from a Gondi word tanning a * ripple on water', 
is probably chosen for its llheness to Jailer and Bndhker; Jalla or Jaihini is 
o Hindi word mcmiing a ‘ spider's iveb ‘—perhaps J aBain was taken as a pun 
on Salam, anotlier ghotul title. And I think $Qine of the titles like Tiljyaro 
[which has a reference to tilU pulse), Silij-nro tthe Gondi for a vegetable) and 
Jalb'aio are primarily chosen just because they sound attractive. So too, 
among chelik's titlcSp Poseidar (owner of niung pulse) is nothing more than 
a par^y of Tahsildar or Issaldar^ 

n 

There does not seem to be any fixed age at which cbildren can daim ad¬ 
mission to the dormitory" it depends mainly on their relations with their 
parents, Wilieii they reach the stage of going about with other chiltiren, 
forming gangs and playing with them instead of staying at home, there ia 
a natural desire to go to the ghotul. The first entry is ^^ery infonnai. cs|^ 
dally for bo\^, who simply slip in almost nimoticed with the rest. A girl 
does not go until *she eovere her shoulders". This does not suggest that she is 
mature, but tliere comes a stage when wants to wear a little more clothing 
than is usual in infancy, and this marks her entry into her ghotul phase. A girl 
usually asks her moUier finat, and often—w'e were told—the mother herself 
suggests it when the children are old enough for tlidr presence to be an era- 
boirassraent in the home at night. Sometimes a girl b gteutly attached to 
her mother—and the mother too may find her help necessary in looking after 
stilJ younger children—and her coming to the ghotul b delayed. Then the 
older girls go and fetch her, saving to the mother,' Your girl is now grown 
tip: you must let her come, or you will be fined'. 

In any case there is no tnbon on e^-en the ^nonugcst children going to the 
dormitory; a father rrtay take bis two-yenr-uld Son to sleep there when the 
mother b away at a wi^ditig or in her catomeniai period: smader child^n 
often go to watch the g^es and dances^ A boy's initferion is not like going 
to a new school; he know's aU about !t already. 

But very little girls and boys are not allowed to sleep in the ghotul, 'for 
they sometimes wake up crying, and they wet their beds so they are taken 
home after the games and dances are over. Before a child Can steep in the 
ghotul 'he must be able to look after himsdf. At Dec^aon. they said. ' We 
only let big girls sleep in the ghotul: what can the little ones dn)^ Konda, 
headman of Kanhargaon, recalled how hb elder brother used to chose him 
out of the ghotul and beat him for coming Isefore he was old enough. 

When children first begin to attend the ghotul regularly, they are left alone 
for a week or so. Tlien the eliier bo^'S ask them if they are going to be regular 
in their attendance and why they did not come before. The children usually 
reply that their parents kept them away. Then the Sirdar says to a boyi. 
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titat you have b^gim to come to the ghotuL you niu^t comt every day» 
Ym uiust bring one bit of wood tjv«y day. You rnust first ^ute me and then 
nil tlic cthei' o b**^i V and you must do what they tdl you to do.' To a girl 
te says/You mu^t obey the Belosa and Dulosa. aud dean the ghotnl every 
day 

A little boy must bring a fijt-niat with liim. Thb is usually made for Inm 
by hb mother or an elder sbter. But a girl b allowed to beg for a ^ eaiuping 
site' on someone elseh rant. 

The children are now called nona or mni till llioy get proper titles. They 
do not join the dances, unless they are being specially instructed; they g^erally 
play and sleep together. At b^time they have to salute the full members 
with Johar. Every e^^eniug they must bring a bit of wood for the ghotul 
store. In some places they have to hand round the tobacco which nowaday 
takes the place of the gonja which was provided in Lingo's ghotul. When 
girls are few, the boy probationers ma^gc the elder boys, but not os the 
girls do it—they Enassage the Ieg;s and thighs. Both boy^ and girls have to 
act as ghotul fugs and are made to work hard enough- Old Sukali of Ma^ra 
described how as a little girl, the Fiosa of the ghotul^ ^ I used to carry little 
bundles for the others at dances and martiago. I was always oidered about 
by everyone'- _ 

The older boys and girls take a lot of trouble over these chOdren. They 
teach them marmers and to keep their mouths shut. They instruct them in 
dancing and the ghotul giauics. They watch them doficly and pnnish any 
failure or slackness. They spccMly watch a child^s regt^ity of attendance, 
and whether a boy brings his wood properly aud Uie |pdrl does her deanmg. 
Regularity', obedience and habits of work aie taught raid tested. 

When a sudicknt time has pa<%scdp and the l&dcrs sec th^t the childreu 
have grasped the ghotul rules and customs, decide to give them a title 
at the next Dassem or EdwalL To the Muria these festivals amply dates: 
they do not ot^rve them iu a rdigtous sense: aud the dale is ucarly always 
wrong. In some ghotul, ehiLdrcn are given names at any time of the year: 
in others, boys are named at Tlassera and girls at Diwali: in othem again, 
boys and girb are named together at Diwidi- In some ghotul, iu PuftdripMi, 
for exmnpiCp and Bandopal, girls are given their titles at the menarche. 
Y^Tien n girl first puts water on lier head, then wc give her a name. But 
this cannot be a general mle, for I have seen dozens of little girls with ghotnJ 
names. 

Titles are given at a simple and pleasant cerenionyi. I ^vas present at 
Sidhawand on 5 November 1940 at the namiug of five children- At the 
beginning of the evenbg. the boys and girls assembled, each bring^ a seer 
of parched rice. The Sirdar and Kotwar measured eaib contribution to see 
tliat the quantity was right, and then poured it onto a doth spread Un a mat 
in the middle of the ghotul compound. Presently the Bdosa brought thrw 
leaf-cups and the Sirdar filled one for Lingo Pen^ oae "for the Dlwah and 
one for the Village Mother and her consort. The test of the rice v.yB di^ded 
into four parts, for men* for woniea, for Rokameta (a fieigbbounng ghotul 
with wbkh the Sidhawond ghotul was on very friendly terms) and for the 
boys and girls of Sidliawand. These lost, it may be observed, only got 3 
quarter of the feast. _ 

Tliis done^ the Belosa and Dulo^ held a formal consultation* forwjOT 

and called out three diminutive boys, Tuua, Gaudo and Borga- Tb-^ caught 
hold of each in turn, lifted him ttp, hit him twice and announoed bis name- 
To Tuna they gave tiie title Tel^dundi, to Gaudo the name Hardi-garbo and 
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to Dorga thdr attractive title CheUk ssmder. Then the Sirdar called the leading 
boys adde and they whbpercd together for a few minutes. The Shdar wnt 

to thfi grotip of girls^ picked 
tip two of them and brought 
them into the middle of 
the company. He lifted 
each in turn and hit her 
with his clenched fist. To 
the first, Snkmi^ he gave the 
name Jankoi and to the 
secondi PaMi, the name 
llankai. This was ail done, 
as it should be 
presence of th' 
the face of the tTJiage elders, 
who yet by an absurd fiction 
are not stipposed to know 
that such a thing as n ghotul 
name esdsts. 

The motiari now did 
Johar^ first to the Sirdar, 
then to all the chehk and 
elders and visitors, but not 
to any women. Then the 
Sirdar, followed by the three 
boy imtiates, did the same. 
This is the only occasion 
when the Sirdar salutes his 
’subjects'—it is a kind ac' 
tion, to make the little boys 
home. It is the last 
initiates perform 
r ritt After the 
Johaip the ^irdor ga\*f! a 
little sermon to the new 
boys. He waved a siarl 
idtii fHcndant of red, blue and round them three times 

whiiL' Iwadi und Said, ^ flear this Amcor 


PiG, *5- l^nr-iing 


Aciuoliis* [pole for carrying losids], 

^rve the [ghotul] govern¬ 
ment. Give food to the olEcbl and the stranger- Sen'e and feed your father 
and mother, Kow yon have a new luime. Grow quickly aad live till you 
are nq old tnan/ He put rice-marks oq their foreheads and gave them a 
leid'cnp of liquor^ In Aturgaon^ the leader gives the iditiates a ring, but 
this was not done here. 


In many villages, when he gets his name, the initiate gh'es a botrUc of Uquor 
to tlte ghottil^ of which he then becomes a full metuber^ He is then excused 
the tiresome duties of childhood- He no longer has to bring wood daily: 
he no longjer salutes anyone. But in some ptaoes, the little boy has to oon^ 
tinne doing this e^-cn after he has got his title until he is' grown up' and makes 
a loniia] ofFering of liquor to tlie ghotuL For a gtrh a title menus less change, 
for she still has ip jsalute tJie boys tverj- night and perform her obligations 
ID tobacco, leaves and cleaning. But boys and girls alike gain a new dignity^ 
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and they aie sewn ordering about tkase uoforttmate cMIdren who have not >net 
tECfeived their immcs. 

ni 

In time the little boy wiH grow up and may become Sirdm or Diwan; the 
little girl may one day be Belosa. How are th^e appointmeuts made ? The 
choosing of the lenders is a serioina matter, for they not only have great power 
over the happiness of the childiejn, but they are also responsible for the smooth 
working of v^age life. The elders of the village, os well as the boys and girls^ 
are aimotis that the best appointmetits should be made. 

How is the leader chosen? The Muria have not discovered the principle 
of voting, which T do not think would appeal to a people so devoid of jealousy 
and the spirit of rivalry. Generally the new leader is an obvions choice: 
the boy who has acted as second-iiKOiniiiatifi has been well trained, and 
if be is a good hoy will natmally step into the old leader*^ place. If all the 
kadeis are married in the same year, the matter is more difficult; but if he 
is nvEiilable, the position usnaHy goes to the boy whose special dnt^' it has 
been to look after the tnotiari- If he can hD that, he can fill any office. The 
choice is made earier hy the fact that the old leader does not lelinqinsh his 
office immediately after marriage; he contmnes in it for ab; to twdTO months 
longer. Sometimes he remains permanently " nt llasora, the EHwan is Lakmu, 
a married man with sons in the ghotoL But Lakmn sthl retain.'^ his title and 
is the final court of appeal in all disputes. Under these drcmnstanccs there 
is plentr^ of time for the ghotul to make up its mind. In a serious case of 
dispute, the viOage headman or the Fargana Manjhi is asked to iutervene 
and decide^ 

The leader of the girls is appointed in much the same way, though here 
the influence of the leader counts for a great deal. Espec^y in those 

ghotul where the chelik and motiari pair off, the Sirdar'a mntiari is often made 
lender of the girb. 

What sort of boy or girl is chosen to be Sirdnr or Bdosa? Except in the 
Kalpatti and Bsndadesh Pargana of the north-west, where the son or a near 
relative of the Rascr-Gaita must be appointed, no one has any daim on office 
by reason of the wealth or position of his parents. To become the head of 
a ghotnl is a simple triomph of eharactcr. We may gain some idea of the quali¬ 
ties expected from the following descriptions. The first a from BmjhlL 
^ A good man is one who helps in difficulty and sympathnees in sorrow. Dhan- 
sai ?.furia was Hke that. He never told a lie He spoke kindly and gently 
to evejycme. He was ncr’er seen angr^'. Even when he was drunk he never 
swore at pcople^* And in Kuatpadar we were told about Nattu Babu, a 
Sfu-ssalmati- 'He tlunks everrone equal to him. He Itmss humble people, 
he loves the ugly, he loves the destitute. You would never think he w£e4 
a Mu,ssalmnn/ On the other band, a bad inan, like Mimdm MuridH is 'friends 
with no one. He speaks friendly to ymir face, thou goe^ away aud docs you 
an injury. \Yhen tJiere Is work he avoids it^ be ia rough and abusive in speech. 
Wh^n he secs a good harvest in fmother^s field, he bums with jenlouay/ 

A leader tberefoTt niust be gentle^ friendly, not quick to anger or abuse, 
a good worker hitnself. He must be able to organize the work at a marri^e 
or festival and arrange for an official's camp. He must be pojiulu with 
the girls, who naturally Iiavc a lot to say in his appointment. And in most 
ghotul, the leader admirably fulfils these conditions. Yon could not find 
anywhere boys more intelligent, gentle and hard-working them the boys who 
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in 1940-1 were tlie Salya cif BinjWi, tbe Sirdar of Sidhawand and Malakot, 
the Hikmi A Aimer, the Eikhpn at Kanhar^aon. the Kotwax qf Kahongo- 

X^’hen the old leader, the Sirdar^ dcddes hnally to lay down his office, iheie 
h a small ceremony for the appoiutment of his successor. The following is 
the custom in valLages of the Chaika The old Sirdar, after ^vtag 

dnc notice to the elders of the village and the gboUil membenSp comes on an 
appointed day wearing a new tnrban whkh he has bought hlnrself, five to 
dgbt hands long. The ghotul members collect money in the vdlage and 
ptirchaso liquor. When ever%-one bos assembled in the gbotni, the elders 
ask the members* ‘Whom do- yon want for Sirdar?^ They give the name of 
the boy they want and the elders remove the turban from the old Sirdar and 
tie it tound the head of his successor, sa:i^g, 'From today the ghotul is in 
3'OUT hands. Whatever you commaud must be doiwThe intinbera reply, 
‘ We will do whatever he says". Then the elders say, ’ Look, boy, these diMrea 
are iu yonr care. If you take them to another village^ yoitrs is the respon- 
sibility. When they are sieeplug,^ look to see that eveiy^ child is there. You 
may go htmgrj^ but don't let the children starve. When there is a mEu-riagev 
you must arrange the work. Ulien anyone dies„ you must see to it. Wlien 
a vimtor corner, yon runst arrange wcx)d and water. See that the ^otul 
is olwnys dean and the chUdren are also dean. For if they are happy, it is your 
credit: if thw are rnined, it is your fault^ At this point. In some villages^ the 
girls present the new Sirdar with a new sieeping'mat: in Binjbli, they give 
him three which he wears throughout his time of office and leturus 

when he resgrui: in Markaberu, they give him n leaf-pipe of honour. Finally 
the girls fnrmaUy give hrm his new name* hitting him on the back with clenched 
and his 'subjects’ solute him with Johar and place iiAn^marks of rice on 
his forehead. They give him Uqaor to drink, and celebrate his appointment 
with a dance. 

In Xhutgaon village* I found that the turban cerenjony had been aban¬ 
doned. Some years ago n dog minated on it. This wag regarded as a very 
bad omen, and when the Shaha was consulted he declared that they must 
no more tie the turfmn on the leader's head oof mnst the motiari any loagier 
tondi the heads of the boys with their combs. The db&ppearance of old 
costoms is not always due to alien mflueuce. 

On 1 Nov'ember 1941 I was present at Bhanpuri when a new Diwan (as 
the head of the gbotid is called there) was appointed. The girls and boys 
ssserubled shortly after nine for what was cah^ the Diwali warh, or eating 
of parched rice in honour of the Diwali festival. Each member had to bring 
a contribution to the f^^t: big bov's and girls brought one seer each, some¬ 
what 3'ounger children brought half a seer and the little probationers n quarter. 
The rice was collected on mats spread on the ground in the compound and 
carefully measured. Part was put aside for the viUogers—in fact lor the 
children's own parents; part was allocated to a ncighbouriog viJlage with 
whom the ghotul w^as on friendly terms; the rest for the present company* 

Then the elder boys retired itaside the ghottiL and deliherated about the 
appointment of thdr new DiwaiL This was only a formality* since the 
matter had been settled long before. They came out and declared that they 
had chosen Condo the Sirkil. The Belosa and Dulosn, the two leading ghISj 
then went to Gando, pulled him to his feet and thumped him bard on the bade 
crying ’Diwan Diwan*. After the Belosa had put a ring on his finger, be 
went rouiid and saluted everyone with Johar. After & few days he would, 
he promised, treat them to eight annas* worth of liquor, 
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After this the parched rice ’ivas dfetribiited, arsd the ycfiingsters played 
uproaxjnus while the village elders gave the new Diwan a little 

senruon which mhody could hear for tiie Yet it was obviously a great 

occasion in Gando's life, and both he and the village eHers took it seriously 
enoogh- 

Tndeed after Bfty years Bindo looks back to his appointment as the Sihedar 
or head of the Benxir ghotul os oue of the top moments of bis life. He claims 
that his chornctef and virtues were so Dutstaiid.iDg that he was elected leader 
at once, when he was only ten years old, even before he had been initiated, 
Tt is impossible to verify it, but that b his stoiy. 

After I had been a year in the ghotul all the boys and girts were 
delighted with me. At rWwali time, the village coders came to the 
ghotul to make a new leader. The Fargana ^lanjhi asked the chclikp 
' Which of yon bo3^ is the most intelligent and honest ? Which of you 
is fit to be your leader?' The chelik at once replied, 'There is only 
one boy; Bindn must be our Faja^ At that the elders turned to me 
and said,' Ybti are the Raja of this ghotuL Care for it well- Do not 
let its afiairs go outside. If anyone does wrong yan m^y punish them. 
When visitoTis come to the village, see to thexr needs. If Isbotuexs are 
needed, supply them. When there is a marriage or a ftmeral, send 
the boys and gkls for work/ 

ily name was then dianged from Bindo to SUJedar. The Gaita 
put a ring on my finger and said to the chelik and motiari, ^Now 
SillcdoT has become 3~onjr Raja. Obe}' him in all thing;^, submit to his 
punishments. Work hard and keep the ghotul dean. Keep free of 
scandal; the honour of the village b in your hands'. 

Then parched lice was dbtritmted and when the elders had drunk 
tlieir liquor they went home. 

After the actnal head of the ghotul, a very important apporntment is that 
of the Kotwiir, as he is called in most villages, who has the duty of looking 
after the moriari. This boy is in some ways the executive officer of the ghotul. 
Since a great deal of the actual work of the dormitory is done by girls and as 
the nirangemenlB to be mnde lor them are far more complicated and difficidt 
than for the the Rotwar L& a person of the greatest influence and ini' 
portance. 

In ooRsultatioti with the Belosa. he arranges in tho^ ghotul which chnngt 
their partaeishow the boys and girls are to be paired off. Tills fact alone gives 
his position great significance. Again, in consultation with the Belosa, be 
allocates duties to the girls at rtuirriages, dances and festivals. If the 
motiftri do not obey him he has the power of punishing them. It is said 
that first he refuses to accept a KirTs Johar and for a time, hoivevcr much 
she muy try to please him, he refuses to speak to her. If she continues dis¬ 
obeying him he may fine her or give her some other small punishment; but 
if the ofleuce is a serious one he has to report the matter to the Sirdar in the 
usual wuy+ 

The Kotwar not only punishes the girls but he himself is often punished on 
their behall. He b responsible for them and if they fail to dean the ghotul or 
perform their soriiil duties, it is regarded as his own fault and be is penatired- 

Somctinies t]ie Kotwar is appointed on the same day as the Sirdar or Diwaa. 
When this is done the BeloSfi puts a ring on the Sirdar's finger and her assistant, 
the Dulosa, gives anuther to the Kotwar. 
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•P 

In Kime places there a boy caUed Fafgana Manjhi who exerdscs the 
game ftmetiods as that official ncttiBUy does in the life of the trihe. NonnalLy^ 
however^ appeals against the defnsmns of the ghotiil leaders, go to some older 
man who has retained his associatiDii with the ghotul for that very purpose. 

The girl leader is generally appointed by the older boys in consultation with 
the Kotwar and the motiari. This is an entirely informal matter, there b 
no election, there b rarely a dispute. In some places the ghotnl 'wife" of 
the lending boy becomes the hend of the girls, espc^jdly in those ghotnl where 
the girls' names are the same as those of the boys. Thus, where the Ehwan 
b the head of the hays the Diwanio ^"ill lead the girls. In those villages 
where the Gaitab sou has the right to leadership ol the boys, the Gaita's 
daughter has a sim i l ar privilege among the girls. 

The actual ceremony of appointment of a Bclosa b similar to that of a 
Sirdar or Diwan but omits, of course, the tying of a turban. The elders say 
to the girl, 'Greet the bo^^s with Johiii, give them tobacco, comb their hair, 
massage thdr limbs, keep the ghotul dean, look after the younger giiK 3 ^ 
there is no scandal; this is yoiir responsibility and charge *- 

IV 

Id some villages, specially in those of the north-west (in the Kalpatti-Banda- 
desh and Paralkot-Kalpatti Farganas) there is a rule that the son of the village 
Gaita must be the head of the ghotul. Thus in Koilibera and Barkot I found 
that the Gsitn's son ranked, even ivhen he was a Httle hay. abow the son of the 
Pargona Man|hi and this boy or some other relative of the Gaita was always 
the head of the ghotnJ. In Samndi the sou of the Dhurwa and in Padbem 
the son of the Manjhl were the leaders of their ghotul. The head of the Barkot 
ghotnl was <3dled Garta and was the Gaitab son. The head of the Mannegnon 
ghotul WHS also called Gaita and the post was held by the son of Kandm, 
the Gaita of that village- In a Ghotul Pata recorded at Markabera, the 
village Gaita's son is leader of the chellk and the Gaita's daughter leader of 
the motiari. 

But in other ^dUages tiiroughout the whole llMim area such an idea is un¬ 
heard of ajidp when I have suggested it, has been indigaatilly rejected. The 
only leidoTship is that of character; the whole principle of the ghotul, I have 
been told again and again, b that everyone is equal, rich or poor, the son of 
priest, headman or landlord, all are one in this fellowship which knows no 
wealth-distinction ot privilege of inherited rank. And thb, I thmk, is true. 
Th* Muria behflf in equality is often carried to qnite fantastic lengths. If 
work Is demanded from a village by the Government, e%^ery family coiitri- 
hutea the same amount. If in any ghotul all tlie boys have tiGes and there 
arc thus no probationers to bring wood in the evenings, all the boys gp to¬ 
gether to fetch wood in a cart; each cuts exactly the same quantity and all 
bring the wood home. If one boy h not able to be present, they postpone 
the task tin another day. If the village gets any present it must be exactly 
distributed and at feasts exact measurements are made of parched rice, meat 
of Uquor. The Muria of Chaudabem said that" if one of our trihe were to 
pile up heaps of gold before us, we would stili say ""O* be is only n relation; our 
sous can marry his daughters"/ and in Phunder the headman said^ *Of all the 
good things our children leam in the ghotid, one of the best is that evEG*oiie 
is equal'. In Phulpar, the leader was the son ot the Atpariba or village 
drudge. At Chandabera, the Kotwnr was deformed; at Bimnpuri, the Barog^ 
was blind. Both had important duties and every pm'ilege, 
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GHOTtiL MEMBERSHIP AND RULES 

Tbe bdiei in equality is illostnited "by a chansiiitiefistic stoiy+ 'Raja 

Dokara niied in Ttilsidongri. It was thidc jangle! there was no Bralirgin 
to cook his focsd. So he went to Bha^van to ask for one, Bhagavan said. 
*'Certaialy take one il you recogm^ hinL They all look alike to me"*. 
Bbagavan told everyone to wear a dhoti, and when they came, Brahnufi and 
Ganda, Mtiria and Dhakar, Halha and ilaiia, the Raja found it intpossible 
to tdl wtildi was which. So he sent Idar Kola Pen to see what he c^d do, 
bat be hbo failed. At Isist a fly came and said^ Give me something to eat^ 
and IB get you a Brahmin"^ Idur Kola Pen oflered it gold and silver and 
many taac-free villages. said the fiy, ''1 don't want these. Thete's a 

Sore on your leg. Let tne sit and feed there.” Idur Kola Pen allowed it| 
and when it had fed, the hy settled on a Brahmin's head. Thus the man waa 
recognized and he became Raja Dokara's cook/ 

This qqnceptiou of complete demDcracy aflects the position of the leaders. 
Their power is not absolute: they can. be, and sometimes are, removed from 
office. They can be ptmished by a meeting of the other members- At Palari^ 
the three leaders—Diwan, Tahsildar and Jamadar—abused their position, 
and the boys and girls met and fined them. In any case, the rule of the ghotui 
is not that of a dictator, but of a council. Associated with the chief ^y or 
girl is a company of tw'o or three who ad%isc them on all important matters. 

These leaders do, of coarse, have their pmileges. The little boy$ fag fat 
them and massage them if the girls are absent. Little girls do the Belem's 
hair and run her errands. In ghotnl where partneis have to be constantly 
changed, the leaders are sometimes allowed to ha’ve girls of their own. In 
Banjora, for esample, the, Kotwar, who is there the leader, and the Belosa 
always ^cep together^ tboogh the othem must change every two or three days. 

V 

Are membere of other tribes and the Hindu OLstes admitted to the ghotui ? 
This is the sort of qnestioo that is usually met with an indignant dett^ from 
the Muria elders^ who eniplain that they never admit ontsidem for fear of 
possible matrimonial complications, and equally indignant denials from 
Hindus and others who doim that the ghotnl i$ a degraded institution to which 
they would never send their children. Neither b true. 

Throughout llic Muria area may be found examples—not many examples^ 
but some—of Mmia-Lohar, Rawat, Naliar and even the despised Ganda 
and Ghasia being admitted as members of the dormitory- Such children 
receive titles: they are allotted duties and allowed aU ghotui privilegca- In 
Palli Barkot the people said that Muria-Lohar boys and girls were given the 
fullest privileges but that there was a ban on Maliara, Rawat and Kuruk. 
The Lohat childreii ooiild sleep with the Muria children, but must not marry 
them. In Nayanar 1 discovered to my astonishment that two of the girls 
who were taking the leading part at a Muria wedding were Lobar—the Alosa 
and Dulosa of the ghotuL In Jlorkabera, the most popular girl in the entire 
company, the Saile who had a Maria ghotul-partuer, was a Lohar. The 
Betosa of the Mule ghotui was a J^har, so was the Salya: in 1941 the Jamadar 
of Kokori, the Jamadar of Phunder, the Jalaru [a girl) of Pliuoder, the Jhona 
of Modenga were all Lohar. 

The leading drummer of Hatipakna w^as a Nahar and two of his brothers 
and a ^ter were also prominent mciubeis of the ghotifl. At Junganar a 
Ganda boy was made the Suel, ^d a Ghasia was the Kbtwar at Modenga- 
lu Phunder there was a RaLar boy- Rawat are commonly adimtied^ 
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Such privileges ore oat Tmivei^al Or miccnttalled. In JtmgaiLiU' ouly v^ry 
small Ganda girls may massage the boys or sleep in the gbotnl; one* they 
are mattue, thaugh they may attcEid the dances, they maj'^ not massag^e and 
must say Jobnr at a distance. This rule seems to have been made by the 
Ganda elders rather than by the Muxia. For the Murb are generally more 
anxious to control the behaviour of the boys of other castes; girls are albw^ 
to do what they like. 

The relations of Muiia and MirrEa''Lohar are disctissed in more than one soQg» 
Here is a Manda dance song from TuRaoi village. 

Jaging poysi wey dada rtjy seng Where are you going with 


bnsur bhusbas ? 

Nia hiH pati dada ? 

Pafi cri hils hm. 

Jdii wdd^ lyomx bai. 

Nima wckp- dan itm dada ? 
Irum flwra bai 

Koyala p^^ndi dan tom bai 
Nam galu wdydhi dtMa* 
JVtma icko bni. 

Jdti dub^ mdydr baL 
Sams pii^ jori ddda. 

J&ri iss ayaMl ddda. 


your 

bamboo basket, brother? 

What is you? dan. brother ? 

I have no dan, girl. 

I am a Lohor boy, girb 
Where are you going, brother? 

To get dmreoal of niahua wood, girl, 
I am going to make charcoal, girl. 

I wiM come with you. brother 
Don't come with me. girl. 

Yonr caste will be broken, girt 
Two dtanes make a perfect pair, 
brother. 

We will pair oflf like them, brother. 


A Hnr Fata, sum; when the girls of Kehtilakot go to dance in other gbotul 
at Diwali, is on the same theme. * 


Pdri porre^ iwu' 

Niya pari ladU roy bai U ? 
Part ori hOe r&y dada le. 
Ndwa pari aiek rtfy ddd& te* 
JdH stm faydm dida k. 
Niya pan wait ri>y dada k ? 
Pari m hik roy k. 

Jdti taadc layona boi k 
Tiii dada niii toy dada k, 

Jdti dtiht kiii roy ddda k. 


On the bant of the field you were 
standmg, girb 
WTiat is your dan? 

I have no clan, brother. 

If I had a elan, it would be yours. 

I am a girl of the Son clan, brother- 
What IS yoxu dan. brother ? 

I have no dan, girl. 

1 am a blacksmith boy. 

Yon have eaten and drunk me, 
brother, 

And have made ray caste sink down. 


Naturally such an arrangement sometimes leads to trouble At Sarandi 
a I*ohar chelik ran off with a Muria raotiari, and ^oe then outsiders have 
not been admitted there. At Oohora, the Saidar—a Rawat boy-doped with 
the Piosa who was a Muria gifl, and the ghotul was henceforward dosed to 
visitoTS, 

VI. Relations between DiypEKENT Guotcte 
M enibers of different ghotul meet at dances. mBTriages and festivals. They 
vmt each other on dancing expeditions throughout the year. Sometimes 
they have dancing conteste. Neighbouring ghottil send gifts to each other, 
specially at the time of eating parched rice at Diwali. Thus when I was at 
Sidhawaudp the boys put aside a good portion of tbdr patched rice to send 
to the iColramcta ghotul with which they had relatiotLS of spedal friendship. 
At Banjora they sent one measure of rice to Bhopna and oue measure to 
Kokoii Bsldug "the boys and girls of those ghotul to share tlseir feast. 
Bhopna and !CCDkori icturncd the gifts at the Cbherta festival 
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rtlfttiotis between tbe ghotnil aie friendly enongb^ bat qtiarrels 
do (KKasiooally arise. Once at a dance the boys of Xabonga failed to 
peifann the Jojmr Par properly and salute the boys of Hatipakna who were 
dancing vAXb them. Tlie fnstiited chelik sJimg then dniois over their shoulders 
and went away, and the Kabonga boys had to give tbem a riipee *3 worth 
of liqnoT before they would consent to dance with them again. 

Formerly the boys and girts of two neighbouring village^, Kanhaignon 
and More Berma, nscd to go to the same ghotul which stood on the boumduTy 
between them. But the time came when the boys of Kanhaigaon com¬ 
plained that they were unfairly treated in the distributiou of motiitn by the 
More Berma Kotwar. It was found impossible to adjust the matter aud. 
in the end the Kaohaigaon boys and girls separated and built another ghotul 
just within their ot.vu viElage boundary not more than a hundred yards away. 
The members of the two ghotul meet at Tnarriagea and festivals, but they 
never visit one another nor do the chelik have anythitig to do with each other^s 
tnotinri. 

Boy or girl tusitors from other ghotul ate always warmly welcamed, WTien 
a boy's parents move from one \illage to another the boy automatically be¬ 
come a member of the ghottil iu his new home and either retains hb origi^ 
title or b given a oew^ one. A boy visitor is often put to the test. The ghb 
push little bits of wood under their dugs before they massage him 'to see 
bow much he can standBy this means they can hurt a boy considerably, 
for even without rings the girls' massage is vigorous enough to make the skin 
smart and sting. If a boy passes his test successfully^ the Belosa (with the 
approval of the Kotwar) may inmte him to sleep with her. Gencmlly a Muiia 
boy TOitor from another ghotul is given a partner for the night, 

UTien a giil jjocs visiting another village she has to be more careful. She 
generally stays in her house and does not go to the ghotul. When the chelik 
hear of it they send two motiari to fetch her. They go to the house and sa>% 
"Sister, come, do come to our ghotul'. She generaliy replies, 'No, risteis, no, 
I must not', to w-hich the girls answer, "O, just come for a little singing and 
then we will bring you home*. If she still refuses all the bo>^ and girls go to 
the house and sing taunt-son^ outside until she weakens. If she docs go. 
she must return home for the night, She ought not actually to sleep in another 
ghotul. In some villages there is a special official whose task it is to escort 
such visitors home. WTicn a motiari returns to her own village the chelik 
examine her very carefully and if it b proved that she slept in another 
ghotul, b severely punished for what b regarded as treacbety to her 
own boys. But this, like Muria rules, b neither absolute nor universal. 
The girls who go op the Diwnli dancing tours altvnys sleep in the ghotul of 
the villages they x-isit and are entertained by the chelik. 

Unknowm girls are sometimes r^arded with suspidoa. They may not 
keep the menstniatioii rules. They may be witches in disguise. A stoiy' 
from Atoigaou points the moral. 

There was a mother and her daughter. The daughter sa^-^, ‘^faryy 
me to someone*. The mother saj%' I know no one, daughter", * I will 
go and find a husband for royseif; give me a basket and I will go today/ 
The girl leaves her home and starts out to seardi for a husband- On 
the way a chelik mcet5 her. He catches her by the shoulder. "Why 
have you caught me ? Let me alonei brother^ let me alone.' * I won't 
let you go unless I take you to the jungle, then you may go/ Then 
^ys that girl/ Very well, hold this bo^^et fur me while 1 relieve myself'* 
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She goes among the btisbes and tums into n tigtnss. She cotncs roaring 
kills and eats the bay. 

Then she becomes a girl again and goes on her jouniey. She meets 
a man fetching wood^ He speaks to her and she turns into a tigte^ 
again and fcilis hiro. At last she reaches a Salurdniy bazaar. The 
bazaar is finished but she sits down near the carts of the merchrats- 
Four men see ho" beauty and desire her. She makes them all mad and 
they nm away. 

A Little boy is going round the bazaar picking up scraps, bits of lac^ 
cigarette ends, grain and other odds and ends. He sees the girl and 
his grandfather about her. That gmudfather is a magiciin. 
" Come, daughter, and tnarry my som* 

That night the cbelik hear that a beautifu] gifl has come to the 
magician's house. “Xet's bring her to the gbotuJ.' They go to tbe 
house and bring her singing and dancing on the way. They make her 
sleep with one id the chdik. Presently she sn>^, is too crowded* 
let's go outside ^ They go out and the boy ^reads his mat while the 
gill goes to rehc^’e herself outside the compound. She comes roaring, 
a tigress* and kills her lo\^, then returns us a girl to the magician's 
house. The chehk suspect what has happened and go again and bring 
her by force to the ghotul. Once again they make her sleep with a boy 
to discover if it was really she who was the Idller- Once again 
abe takes the boy outside and goes to relieve herself, but this time 
the boys are waiting armed ivith sticks and wlicn she cotnes into the 
compound they fall upon her and kill her. 

\T:r. LuAvrao THE Ghotut* 

A girl automatically leaves the ghotui when she is married and mtist never 
enter it again, In many plpces she gives a feast to the ghotul members 
either on the first day of the marriage ceremony or a week or so afterwards. 
Sometimes it is her duty to massage every cliellk for the last time before she 
finally goes to her husband's house. The bridegroom also may give a present 
of a basket of mahua oil-seed which is petinded and deaned, after wijich the 
motkri massage the chelik with it, indnding their legs. 

The only ejcccption to the rule that bars a married girl and even a widow 
from entering the gbotuL is when a girl is married very young. She is then 
permitted to sleep in the dormitory and jdu iu all its activities np to the 
time of her first menstrual period. Iu the Jamkot ghotul, for esnmple, Katiya 
was martied to a little girl and she continued to attend. Here they said that 
so long as the girl had not been sent offidaJly to her husbaudr whether she 
had passed the menarche or no, she might conthme as a motiari, but I ttiink 
that this is unusual. 

Such dind-marriages are comparatively rare. Where children arc married, 
it is generally in viUages where there have been scandals in the ghotul and 
the parents, instead of interfering with the ghotul roiitiiie, adopt this tnenns 
of preventing pre-nuptial pregnancy. At Korenda 1 was told that "in the 
old da^^, when there were neitber roads nor inotor-cars^ the Mnria were honest, 
truthful and \drtuoiis‘. A boy was not considered suitable for marriage ' until 
be had made two or three long trips with a load', say liom Narayanpur 
to Eondagaon or Kondngaon to Jagdalpur. The girls were not considered 
ready ' until their breasts wctc fully grown and even beginning to slope down¬ 
wards*. But now the situation has dnLngcd^ rJ; kethu, iarka 

wtoJhn—'The kingdom of today is black, the boys and gtrLi are like monkeys". 
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It is -dcfinit^y ccosid^ed a stgn of deg^eratioa tbat cbiMxeu should be 
manied young, 

Sometittics tli^ girl is older than the boy and then uutil the boy s grown 
up he ccmtinues to live m the ghotul and his wife stays at home- The Giuti 
of Kapst. for example, was manied to an older girl when he was quite a Uttle 
boy. "I always sk^pt in the ghotid^ he said- 'I never spoke to tny wife 
except to ask for fo^ She would tn+ to dirt with me, but I used to fed shy 
and look aw^^ One nig^t when I 'dept alone in the house she came and 
slept by ray side. She hdd mt fast and forced me to go to her. After that 
I went to sleep in the gbotut/ The Ranger of Moroskoro had a similur 

experience. His i^ife was mature when he was stEl a little boy. She used 
to say*" I will look after him, I will hatch him like au egg^ till be Is grown up \ 
She did so and now, says the RangeTp ‘ we are very happy. She looked after 
me so weH that at last we got a fine home of our own 
A chelik does not leave the ghotul immediately after mamage. He retains 
his □lembership for some months until he can afford to give a farewell feast. At 
Falaii, when I was there* the three leaders were all nmiried i so was the Diw'on of 
Bhanpuri and the Manjhl of Benna. When 1 went to Fupgaon in i^4J0 ,1 found 
the four leaders, though all matried, stilL sleeping regularly in the ghotul. 
Sometimes^ as we shall see, a man remains as a sort of serdor member for many 
years. But normally a few months after bis marriage, a chelik gives a farewell 
feast to his old friends and bids a formal farewell When Bindo, after his 
marriage, lesigned his p^ition as head of the ghotul, he called the elders of 
the village, gave tliem liquor and parched ride and returned the ring they 
had given him. The headmiin said, ^Now you are a married man, come no 
more to the ghotul and mix no mote in the dance and song of the children. 
Look after your own house and property^ Eat and live and have mony 
childreD of your own*. 

VTII. hf\BRrnT> aiEN IK THB: GHjOTUX, 

Once the chelik or motiori have left the ghotuh there is a rather strict rule 
against their returning. As we have seen, this rule is absolute in the case of 
wives and widows andj indeed* no husband would permit his wife to reviat the 
scene of her youthful loFves. There me a few coses where married girls 
have slipped into the ghotul at night. There was otte at Chiniri who visited 
her lover there, and he was heavily hned. I saw a married girl going to 
the ghotul at Nayanar and another at Markabeni, but at Markn^ra the girl 
was seduced by two chelik and there was a great scand^L Such iucidents 
are rare and meet with emphatic social disapproval 

In the ease of men, it is necessary to distinguMi carefully between those who 
are invited and who are, in fact* given definite appointments, and those who 
come iu casually. The latter are far from popular. Their presence leads to 
complicatioi^s. Their wives quarrel witli the girls jind complaio to the parents. 
They are a check on the gaiety of the yoimgstm+ They demand motiari 
for themselves. Yet married men are ofteri very anxious to come, and make 
aii5^ excuse to spend an evening or even to sleep iu the ghotul. When the 
wife is in her period, for example, ber husband may urge that it ts necessary 
for him to deep far remm^ed from the danger of her contagion, and this excuse is 
generally accepted. 

But othenvise if a man persists in coming to the ghotul when he is not 
invited, the boys go to his house and steal first a cock, then a pig and at last 
even a goat. An effective method of putting such an unwanted \*isitot to 
shame is for a party of boys to escort him home singing and beating theh drum^. 
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WTien the;- reach hs boose they caU for his wife and shut them up together in a 
Tooin just as they did. tmoc before at their mairiagCi To mahe it inore realistic, 
tliey steal a cock and scatter ita feathers along the road. This sugg^ts that 
the couple were ^ ptopwly married before. Very few people are scfBciently 
hardened to persist in their visits after this. 

But when a man who Is popular among the yotmger people and trusted by 
them is uiTited to the ghotol, or is allowed to retain his appointment, things 
are very difrcieiitL Such a man may even be allowed to sleep with a motiari 
oc^onnlly, or one of his friends wdl slip oat at night and pve him place. 
It is remarkable that in many cases married men coutinne to act for years 
as leaders of the ghotul. Such a man is the very popular Lakmn, who is 
still at the age of forty the Diwau of Masoro. His own son. Phirta, is the 
Chowkldar of the same ^otul. The Diwan of Eabonga was married five 
years ago and attends the ghotul when visitors come or a judgement hsis to 
be given. ' Wlienevet I sleep there', he said,' the boys give me a motiari to 
keep me company,* He also goes out with the hoys on their dandng 
exp^tions. At Ha^pakna, ilaru. the Sirdar of the ghotul. married again 
after the death of his first wife. He is still continiiijig his duties after his 
inardage. Ghasi, the Diwas of this ghotul, has been mairied for ten years; 
Gaglu. the llukhwan, bos been married for eight; they oontinue to hold office, 
though they only rarely sleep in the dormitory. 

Indeed a po|m 1 ar boy. espedolly a Kotwar, sometimes has great difficulty 
in tearing the ghotuL At Margaon the Kotwar said, 'Thev refused to l«!t 
me go, and my wife used to quarrd with me every night. At last T gave a 
bottle of liquor to the ch elik and motiari, and begged them to free me from 
my duties. They dM so and sirm then there have been no more quarrels 
in my home.' In 194^ Kabouga there were no fewer than three fCotwars, 
none of whom was allowed to leave. At last the eldest found it very difficult 
to continue coming to the ghotul and told the cheUk so at the Alahna Dandar. 
He was fined font nntias and then excused. 

There are other reasons besides popnlarity for this. Si>nwtiin e !!i big boys 
are married to very little girls and the boys naturally remain in the ghotul 
until their wives arc mature. Sometimes widowers return to their ghotul 
and decide not to tnarty again. The leader of the Blarkabcia ghotul, 
Dasm. is a widower,* After his wife's death he returned to the ghotul and 
resumed his duttes. In Pndbera a widower with his little son both come 
regularly. Then again there are men who never mair;'. It is not unusual to 
see men of thirty or fortj' years still unniamed, stU] wearily all the omameuts 
of the chelik arid continuing os ordinary members of the ghrrtul. Kodiya, for 
example, the I^an of Madalcot, now about 45 y^re <dd, is still unmarried. 
Here the working bead of the dormhoiy is the Efirdar, a charming youth, who 
uses his Diwan as a sort of appellate court in cases of difficulty and dispute. 

The association of older men with the ghntu] is far from harmful The;' 
ore able to sapervTse the life of the childieji, to prevent bulli-iog and uukind- 
ness. to look after their health, to hash up scandals and to setlte seriotis 
disputes. 

But it is never approved by their wives. The attitude of the wife of the 
Malik of Chlkdougri is typical. ' Yon are always going to the ghotul she 
said, ‘ writ, why not get some nke boy to sleep with me. You provide amuse¬ 
ment for yoarself, why not for me?' The Baidar of Kameri said, 'After I 
was mfliried. I couldn't rtup going to the ghotul. The riders complained, 
and tuy father got lue a Eccond wife thinking that would keep me at home. 
At last the village panchayat fined me three rupees, and I stopped going. ’ 
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CHAPTER thirteen 


AN EVENING IN THE GHOTUL 




T he ghotol very literacy a night-dub; it k only in the evemng that 
there is 'a noise ia the belly of the elephant': dadng the day* except 
on festivaisH it is deserted. The real Uf e of the ghotiil is in the hreligiit. 
The coQv^eatioas and rontine of a ghotnl evening are aimo^ ovet^^where 
the some, I have spent a hundred evethngs 
in all parts of the Mniia area with the cheiik 
and motlan and have found, on the wholCp a 
remarkable similarity of enstom. The Muiia 
explain this by saying that alL ghotul have 
developed'from the first house at Scmiirgaou 
where Lmgo himself prescribed the routine 
that should be fdlowcd. 

In the afternoon^ motiari come to sweep* 
clean and cow-dung the buddiDgs and court¬ 
yard, Their grass htooms are soon raising 
clouds of dust; rubbish is toMected in bosket 
or winnowing-fan and thrown away: cow- 
dui^ mixed with water is spread by hand 
over the floor. At sunset* someone often 
comes to mange and light the fire; where 
there are no matches to light ynuc pipe nr 
lanterns to show you your way about, a fire 
serves more purposes than w'armth a nd is 


nzrML 


needed even in the hot weather. 



At any time after supper, it may be from 7.30 up to 9 p.m. according to 
the season and the dicumstancea of the vUlagCp the cheiik begin to arrive. 


FlO. 66. Bc^d heU with bdb ftad cowtic^ from KcmawoiuL Tbc bcjid» urc blue stndi 

white 
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They come one by one, canying thdr s 1 ecpmg-iiLat;$ nnd pertaps their dnami. 
The little boys bring their dally 'tribute* of vropd* "dock in' by showing it 
to the oEdal responsible and throw it in a corner. The dder'boys gather 
round the bre; one takes a hall-smoked leni^pipe from his tinban and ignite 
it^ by pbdpg a bit of Rowing wood in the cup, another plajrs a few notes on 
his flute, a third spre^ bis mat and lies down. The Kotwar inspects the 
buildings to see if the girls hare done their work properly. The Sirdar comes 
in tired and calls a yoongistcr to massage his legs. Gradually all the boys 
assemble. 

At the same time the motiari are collecting near by, in someone's bouse, 
or just round the corner; at Binjbli and other \illages where there is a spednl 
girls' house they gather there laughing and diatting generally, 1 was told, 
about the day^s enct>uiiters with the chelik. If a group cd girls have to come 
some distance, as from another hamlet, they often sing on the wa^^ 

Then at last the girls come in, with a lusli, all together and galher round 
their own fire, itfter a while they scatter, some sittiiig with the boys, others 
singing m a corMT, some lying dow'n. Nearly alwa^^ there are "boys and 
giris who arc tired after the long day's work at home^ and these lie down at 
once in a comer or in one of the smaller huts—to lie flat on the face with head 
buried in the arms is a popnlar ghotul attitude when one is aldne. 

The others occupy the time In pleasant harmony; sometimes they dance 
for an hour or two; the smaller children play rampageous games; sometimes 
they just ^ round the fire and talk; in the hot wea'^er on a moonlit night you 
will see them scattered all about the compound Often they slog lying down, 
two by two, ebelik with motiarip or in little groups, A boy tells a story; 
they iisk riddles; they report on the afiniis of the day; there may be a ghottd 
trial; they plan a dancing expedition or oUat duties at a wedding, 1 shall 
never forget the sight in some of the larger ghotul of 6o or 70 youngsters thus 
engaged. 

Among songs, the most popular nre the taunt songs which boys and girts 
sing against each other, especially those with proper names that be changed 
to suit the occasion. Everybody in turn is paired off, often with foibidden 
relatives; one after ojiother they are caught in compromising situations; 
they are engaged, inaixied and divorced, re-married. 


I 

Re re !a reia re re la rela re re ia 


Ks^rka ta {nkx helo ilU)ka. 

TBna hara kiyakdn dada sille- 
ddr? 

Mefiural kopaJ lewa bara kiydkdn ? 

Bdm na ddytt oiki helo {ihka ? 

Guda ia gino oiki helif iihka. 

Tim bdra kiyikm dtjda sitteddr? 

K^dr ia kor aiH heio Htoka. 


O my bttle sister Tlloka, take the 
cow out of tJie cow-shed. 

T^Tiy should I take the cow from 
the shed, O brother Silledar ? 

There is no graricr, Kopa, why should 
I take it ? 

O tittle si^er Tiloka, what do you 
want ? 

Take the pig from its sty^ Tiloka. 

Why should I take the pig from its 
s^, O brother Billedar ? 

O little sister Tiloka, take the hen 
from inside the house. 
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TJfW bara kiyakan d^a silUddr? 

Bdm ltd days mki kdo Hhka ? 

Sanduk ta rtipiya mki heh Hhka P 

Tana nam bam kiydMn dada 
siUfdof ? 

Jhdpi ta chacMo mkf Mq tihka ? 

V 

Tana nana cnkdH diida stilfdair / 


Why should I take out the hen, 
O brother Sihedar ? 

O little si^er Tiloka, what do you 
w&ut} 

Win you take the ^pee from the 
box? 

Why ishoidd I take the rupee from 
the box, O brother Silledar ? 

G little sister Tiloka, wfll you take 
the doth hidden in the basket ? 

Yes, brother Silledai:, T will take the 
doth liiddea in the basket, O 
brother Silledor I 


This song is from ^ian^aoii and has the refmiu Suy aff helo if. 


Pitt par<}da pdlor podela. 

Ba^ He pungdr pfiyta injorc. 
Bf>r ddddn mhcht oye rdi ? 

Laharu ddddn mihcM aye rah 
Tirka Mya idla injore ; 

Bess pungdr paga in^ors ; 
Pdgdt pun^dr miheki hiyakdf, 
Udimy m^-ka fHotnat kiydkdi, 
Durro pay-n&i mamdi hiikai. 


On the ant-hill grows a knrai tree. 
The flower has blosaomed, sister. 
Who are you going to give the 
flower to, slater ? 

I vdli pin the fio^^-er on Ealiaru^ 

That boy's head b like the tirhi 
fruit; 

His turban is like the flower; 

I will pin the flow^er on his turban, 

1 will gh'e hhu a blow wrtb my fist. 
And quickly I wiU nm away* 


Barpeia Post Oym Paia 

This song, with its refrain. He ddda saidar^ addressed to the head of the 
gbotul, IS called^The Song of Cnrtying off by Force*. 


Barang sarpdr t 4 djiOH said&r ? 

Badenki i m wdl/ew P 
Aiosdnk * w tidU^n^ 

Kaide arka p^si Mks tss kandu. 

Taidi hunulf Hskm heike iss 
handii. 

Sarpdr idfie handu. 

Tans he poyandi. 

/lye nye iwrfii, 

7'uta idne mdi saidar^ 


Why rue you silting in the middle 
of the road, Soidar ? 

Whom ore you waiting for^ Saidar ? 
You are waiting for Alosa, Saidar. 
She w^ent with lier pot for water, 
Saidar* 

She had a toH on her head, Saidor. 

She came along the mad, Saidar. 
You caught hold of her, Snidar. 

She said/No, llo^ Saidar. 

V^cni dragged her to the jungle, 
Saidor. 


After an hour or two of dancing, skigang, gomi^ or story-tellings certainly 
not much after ten o^dock, the serious busine^ of the evening begins. The 
younger boya, those who have not vet been given titles or excused their 
tribute of wood, go round to every seuint boy beginning with the leader (but 
not afterwards following any special order) souring each with |ohaj followed 
by the gbotul title—'Johar Sirdar^ ^ Johor Kolwar*, "Johar Sitledar\ But 
for greering relatives, the tenn of Tdarionshl^ is used—^Johar ddda\ 'Jobar 
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1 



mama* and $o M they give the salute they stretch out their hands, 
sometimes both h^mds, lower juid then raise them in a pretty g^tme. Often 


Fig. 67- Quv«d wooden eomb from Toditar 
Ltn^tk 6 ^ 

they only use one band, laying it on head or shoulder; In the east of Konda- 
gaon they put both hands on the head. 




Fic. SS. A comb Itdhi tJic Naf Ay&npiir Tabsil 
IViJJJI it* 


Fig. 69. A i^&mb fimii Fhulpar 


When the boys have finished, 
the same gestures and aalnteSj, 



FrOr 70. A bAmbcio cotiiK of « type •oniiftiUhGs 
made by for ule in tbe b^iaart 

Widik ai' * 


the motiari go tound in the same way» with 
generally spraking in liigh, almost artiiicial 
voices. In Phulpar the j^rls 
did not say ] ohaTp but repeated 
the ghotnl title twice, thos— 
^GaitUp Gaitn' or ^Kotw^aXp 
Kotwar'. A girl should not 
Salute n boy to whom she is 
betrothed or her Xiinhadfl^ and 
she must be veiy' careful about 
using the proper tetms of 
relationship—for by this means 
she Is reinilided of tlie tribal 
laws of nvoidiinoe. In flome 
ghotul this ceremony is per¬ 
formed twice^ once when the 
company first assembles and 
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Fig. yt. Tb* hupM 
ot xvt-i foot^mt nMlc- 
lace of blue And wMte 
beAtiA 
Ltmgth 


Fig. 71. Tbe pmal ki^^i ot 
cat'j fDotpjiiit necklace. Ttie 
bcAd? in tbe ceaUe ue wMie 
and red and the ent'a foditfiTlnt 
itfldd i» made of white, blue 
and ycllcw bends, f be rest of 
the necklace I5 cumposed cd a 
Qunibcraf beads, orauite. btowsi, 
pink, nums^c, pees and pcojlci 
Length 


PIG- 73- Carved vw^en 
fsor-pln^s from 
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then sigain at the usaal time. At Palari, where the giils take the boys* masni- 
mats home with them e^exy morning and bring thein in the evening, the fimt 
salutation is called Ma^ni-ji>kar, for it is then they give the mats to their 
chelik. 

In some ghohd, tepedally those where they do not massage cvm ii%ht, 
the two leading girls crack the bo)*s" fingers os they go rotund- 

Immediately after the Johami, a gM distributes findy-powdered tobacco 
and sometimes a supply of leaf-pipes to the bo\ns. The tobacco is taken from 
the ghotut storep to whidi all must contribute. 

The motiaii often gp onbiide for a few minates. The Bdosa nmy now arrange 
how the massagp is to be done and decide whetber they will sleep in the ghotul 
that night and, if so, how they will pair off. When they are ready they come 
back into the ghotul and each girl gpes straight to a boy to comb his hair 
and massage him. There does not seem to be any nde about thfo, A girl 
is not bound to massage her own ghotul partner, nor does the fact of massaging 
imply that the two will sleep together. In practice, however, the elder girls 
generally massage the dder 603^. 

Ill the Chota Dongar Fargana^ the girls go to massage the chelik in the 
very place where they are g^ng to sleep. Elsewhere they sit in a circle or 
grouped round the fixe, sometimes scattered about the room. H the boy is 
a^eep the motiari rouses him and makes him sit up: she sits or kneels behind 
him, ver>' dose, with her knees round his body. With her comb she begins to 
shake out Eind arrange the boy's hair. 

The combs are smnU and it is often difficult to get them through the long 
unruly Icicks of the chdik. In Masora the meth^ of combtng was to tap 
the head rather roughly, then to twist the comb rounds digging it into the 
skull: then the hair was pulled out and fretted and at l^ tied again into a 
bun. The digging in of the edge of the comb is known as pitis piiis itiyana l 
it b intended to Inll lice and dear away scurf. 

In PupgaoUp the combing was much gentler* and was only done eveiy three 
days. In Bandopal, the girls did not tap the head but tw%ted the comb 
throogh the hair and rubbed the scalp in a X'ery soothing way. When we 
were at BinjhH they were not combing at ah. and in Khutgaon after a dog had 
relieved itsch on the leader's turban, the Shaba forbade the ^rl5 to touch the 
cbelik's heads. But generally the combing is done in the way I have described. 
When a lot of girls are at it together, t^ clicking of the combs against a score 
of hard heads makes a remarkable noise, reminding me of a phrase by Roy 
Campbell: 

While her sliafp aail^. In flow CAn''4UeS ruled, 

Prowl Lbrcmgh hU hfttr with ^mtp elect dc 

But this is not the end of the comb's work The motion now uses it to 
titilbite the skin of the back and arms. She rubs the points of the comb very 
gently to and fro, up and dnwn, over the back and then when she has massaged 
that, takes each arm in turn and runs the comb up and down the skm. 

Now the massage begins* In many ghotul (in Binjhli* for CKomple^ and 
in Bandopal and Aimer among many otbersj th» is done with the oily waste 
of the mahua or kamnji seed, and cleans as wdJ as refreshes. In Gonna, 
in May when they butn Jjfti, they massage the whole body with karanji waste. 
"For in the old days this b how Tahur Muttai used to massage Ka^eogal/ 
lu other gbottil and at other seasons the massage is done with the hands alone. 

THie motian begios by passing her open hands gently over the batkr mbs 
n little border* presses ba^ on the ball of the hand, pushes more and more 
vigorously and always upward till the chelik nearly folk foTwnxd on his face* 
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Fig. f4> Cotub of n 
ofttin used in tine 
AbuJlmuiT fqotliJlU 


Pie, 75, Doiibk comb from Bbanpnri 
MeigM 4r 


Finm Fnul ScbebesiA^i ttitick ' TUc D«cir<iti« Art of tbe AboHgiiU'j of the Malay 
Ptnuwola* In JRAS p- 75* 

PlG. 76. Malayan comb 

(Sm P- jAJjiJ 
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then mbs dcrwn marc gently, scathes and qtiieteiis the whoJe body. If oil¬ 
seed is used, ^e rubs this off padually and deans the bach by ever mere 
gentle movements of the hands. Samedntes, as at Chnndabera. the girl 
catches n bay s shoulder with one band and rubs and posbes hfe back very 
vigdroiisly with the other. In eastern Kondagaon, the girls often ^Jind| 
beside the boy and nib the back downwards. 

Then the girf takes the boy’s Idt arm and plhcea it over her shotdder. 
sqnatting back on her heels and pulling him towards her The comb is again 
bronight into play, and the sldu is soothed by gentle stroking with the hand, 
before she begip a very vigorous massage of the arm^ gripping it with both 
hmids and |;iuUing downwards, then moving the hands in oppodtc directions 
with a twisting motloa.^ Whim a girl is wealing a large number of rings thia 
cm be painful. It is impe^bte to say that the movement of the massage 
is away from the heart or towards it; it mov^ in both directions. There 
is cbvioQsIy no rule. 

When the left arm is finished, the girl removes it from her shoulder, lays 
the bond in her lap and cracks the fingers one by one. Then she repeats 
the process for the right arm. In Kofiibcm the girl did not put the boy‘5 arm 
on her shmdder but on the ground, and rubbed it up and clown. 

In some ghotul there now follows a very intimate form of massage- In 
Binj^ the giri kneels upright or sFtanda behind the boy and bends over him 
putting her anus round hk neck and massages the dnst with downward 
thrusts of the hands, while the bey leans back again^ her body in great en- 
joymeat This generally excites ribald comment and cries of "Catch hold 
of her breasts!' or 'Howbig are her breasts?' In Aimer, the girl puts her 
hands ^der the boy's arms and mbs his diest and stomajch. In Phulpaj 
and Koilibera I saw a girl crack a boy^s fingers by puttiag her arms round his 
neck from behiad to catch hb hands, 

A few other variations may be noted. It is not uncommon for two girls 
to massage a bc^ together. One does the back while another massages the 
arms. In Bmjblj and a few other ghotul the girls do not put the arms over 
their shoulders but in theb laps; here too they begm with the arms and after* 
wards do the back and chest. 

In many plao^ it h tahoa for the motiari to massage the boys* legs, and 
where Hill Maria inflnenee is strong even after marriage o wife does not mssss^ 
her husband's unless he is ill. But in the cmitrS area, in Gorma, Benna. 
JogJ Aiwar* and donbtiess elsewhere, and in Chaigaon and Rorkoti to the 
north, the gMs massage the boys' legs every now and then, at Jogi Alwar 
every three days, at Bcrma cvciy' fifteen. The girl sits in front of the boy 
and mbs right up the leg almost to the gioim 

Wlicn a girl has finished her massage, she often lays her band on the boy's 
bead or shoulder and says Johar 

In the majority of ghotul this is the daily programme, but sometuncs the 
combing and massage is done less frequently. In Bmjhli, jt was once a week—- 
on h'lldays; in Pupg^on* the girb crncked the boys' fingeJ^ every day^ combed 
their hair every three days and massaged once a week. 

It IS now fairly late and boys and girls prepare for bed_ In fine weather 
they may scatter about the oamponnd and in the various huts; when it is 
co\d or wet they seem to prefer crowding into the main ghotid building. The 
little boys and girls lie down In a long row, two then a girl, a boy* two 
girls and so on. Boys without partners-—and there are often fewer girls ttum 
boys lie down two and two on theh: little mats. Thcase who have permanent 
or tempdiary partners lie down with them, side by side facing each other in 
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ejjch other's arms on the skeping-inat. They often have to lie very dose 
together; sometimes two boys have one girl between them; many of the 
ix»n|3les actually touch each other. In the big ghotul real lovers and those 
who intend to have 
sexual intercourse may 
go and deep in the 
smaller hnts in the com¬ 
pound. 

lu ghotul where the 
motiari alwa)^ deep in 
the ghotul, b^time is a 
dm^e matter of routine. 

I n places where they 
only stay on sometbne^p 
they go dpging to their 
own house or vemndah- 
When they are not sure 
what to dOp they stay on 
till the Sirdar says/ WeU* 
girls^ are you to 

deep here or are you 
going home ?' The 
Bdosa answers,' It's very 
late, I th in lr we‘d better 
stay here' or 'There's a 
tiger aboutp it's not safe 
to go** The Sirdar says^ 

" Then go to your mats at 


Fio. 77. Tobacco-box m the aliBpc ol a irheeL 
yi^idik 4i* 


once and dou't keep tis awake any longer'- 
In Cbandabeia, the boys told me that the girls often said^ 'Let*a go home 
tonight' and ran away. But if a hoy was anxious to sleep mth his he 
would ask the ICotwar to keep them and he always did- 



FlO. 78. Cdmb with carred leopard 
Widik r 


Ftu. 7^^ Tbc o<d or tortoiie box 

Htig kt ^ 
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Wbcn Tisitors come to the viUngOp th€ girls usually do not go to th^ ghctul 
at all. In Radkhodra the cheUk complained bitterly about the disniption 
of ghottil Life that was caused by the continual presence of subordinate officials 
and merchants. Daring the bns\^ s^sons of the year the ghotui is practi¬ 
cally closed^ specially at the time when everyone is needed to sleep in the 
fields to guard the rtpeniag crops. When the boys are in the fields, the girls 
often camp on the verandah of someone's bouse where they play, dance and 
sleep^ During a marriage, also, the ghotui is norinally clo^ and in some 
villages there is a rule that the meml>m must ^eep in their camp and not in 
the dormitory so long as the ceremony continues. 

In the very early mornings the Bdosa gets up and goes round the ghotnl 
rousing her girls. They ought to be out of the ghotui before dawn. 'They 
leave early', said a boy in ^Inrkabeta^' lie^iise they come laughing from the 
arms of the chdik and feel shy about it/ 1 am told that in Kondagaon the 
girls remain later. untiL it is ti^l. bnt in Namyanpur they leave at coi^-cfow. 
* A should be hard at work husJdng or grinding grain before her parents 
are up/ The boys get up later, but it is considered improper for them to be 
seen sleeping in the ghotnl after the vih:;^ is an and about Soon alter the 
girls have gone, the}' too are up and, laJdng th^ mats with them, return to 
their houses and the duties of the day. 
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PERSONAI, ADORNMENT AND POSSESSIONS 

I. ASU FASmONS 

T he chdik and motiarip as we have seen, pay a lot of attention to their 
ebanning persons, so much attention indeed and of such a varied 
nature that it is not to describe their fashions in a single chapter. 
But the task is made somewhat easier by the tradition of ghotul solidarity. 
To be in the fashion, according to Mnria ideas, it is essential that all the girls 
of any one \illage sbonld IcKjfc exactly alike. They must have the same 
coloured cloth ruund their loins, the same ornaments in their ^rSj the same 
bangles on their wrists, the kind of beads about their necks. The Belt^ 
sets the fashion and all her subjects follow it. There is a little more latitude 
allowed to boys, especially to the leaders. The MAlik of Jungaui can wear 
a wonderful comb fashioned with a chelik and motiari on horseback; the 
^otwar of Chandabera can have a tobacco-^poucb shaiKd like a bsh in his 
turban; the Manjhi of Kabonga can go abont with a beautifully-carved wooden 
bird perched on the comb iu his hair. Bat girls carmot do that sort of thing \ 
for them originality is bad taste. 

There are five main fashion areas—the villages along the northern border, 
the Jhoria of the south and centre, the Muria of the nortlVwest near the Abujh- 
mar^ the villages round Rondagaon and filong the maiii road and the eastern 
forest approa^^iing the Jej’pqre boundary. Bach of these areas has own 
special style. 

There are, however, certain general observations that may be made of 
Muria every^where. All Muria wear the same kind of doth. It is taboo 
for a Muria to weave, aud most of their doth cornea from the local Oanda 
and Maharn weavers. The doth is good, but unenterprising, genemlly plain 
white with a red stripe or band- The ^^elik rarely wear a ^otl; ^ they 
can i^uahy afford is a loin-dotb tied round the waist, passed between the 
legs and allowed to haug down in front. Well-to-do boys use a broader doth 
that covers the buttocks, but mo®t leave them bare and only dunceal the 
private parts with a narrow strip that forms a sort of bag^ 

Girls w(^ a small doth, supported back and front by their waist-string, 
to cover the private paita- Over it they wind round the loins a small strip 
of cloth like a very short akjrt, carrying the end up and over one shoulder so 
us somewhat to conceal the and tuddug it iu again behiud. In the 

Jhoria and north-westem parganas, both breasts are often left exposed wbeu 
DO stran^r is near, and nearly always one breast is visible—a fact that giv^es 
point to the riddle: 'The cow-shed is twdve cubits long, yet the two cows 
can't get inside.' 

Muria h<^y& and men nsually wear a turban, ami this varies not so much 
from a desire to be iu the fashion but according to what one can afford. The 
dassica! Muria Itirban is tied round and round to form a sort of bux on the 
head; in eastern Kondagaon the overbanging flap are carefully decorated with 
coloured fringes. This box is rightly so named, for it not only covers the head, 
but senra 05 a receptacle for combs, mirrors, leaf-pipes and anything else that 
a boy may wish to take about. 

Neither moriari nor married women cover their beads in conventional 
village fashion. It is a mark of a Muria girl that her bead should be proudly 
free. 




Pus. So, Bird-comb Cbiiadafec™ 



FlC. Si» CobiU fiorq Bliorpnl 
L^gfh 5 ^ 
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PERSONAL ADORNMENT AND POSSESSIONS 

The Muria evciywhert are at the mercy pf tlie siefchants in the bazaar, 
though these are not entirely indiffcrecit to popular demand. They supply 
cheap alutninitim aml]et^} and anklets, glass and lac baiigles, alummiuin and 
sihr^ neck‘band3p the hawi^l necklaces of rupees known throngbemt Central 
India, and many vatieties of beads. Muria chdik and motiaii buy these in 
the bazaars and wear them. They indicate nothing except perl^ps the way 
in which the aatimil taste and mteiligence of the aboriginal^ is degraded in 
the interests of big bntiness. 

We may now tum to the special ornaments worn by the Muiia in the different 
foshipn areas 1 have rmnied. We will begin with the Jhoiia, for these are 
the most distinctive and intenestiiig of oil the Mmia. 

The Jlioria, as we have seen, are simply HUl Maria who have settled in thi^ 
foothills. Von can distinguish a ^laria from a Jhoria giH. by her breasts so 
charmingly displayed and the tattoo marks 1^ chatmingly marring the 
beauty of her face. It is not so easy to drstirguish between a Jhoria dudik 
and a yoong Hill Maria boy. 

Like the HiU Maria, the Jhoria give the impression of bd^ a little over- 
(irfflsed-i They are' dotted up** smart, tight, fresh, alai, vi\Ticious—^altogether 
chammig. Their dothes aie worn tightly round their bodies, revealing the 
grace and energy of the figure. Their ornaments and espeekdly their neck¬ 
laces do not hang about them, but are drawn tight round their beads and 
necks. The feathers in their hair give t heni the perky bright appearance of 
young birds. 

Most strikiRg of all are their gaily coloured bead decorations. They wear 
head-bands, sometimes three or four of them, round the head, keeping the 
hair in place. Round the aeck are two or more brood bead collars and a 
profusion of oeckkees; their beautiful and elaborate designs are fully 
illustrated in the oL»luur plates in this book. 

Jhoria boys and girls wear ear-pendants of coloured beads (Fig^ 64): some 
girls also wear large ctrcular shields (d/iJr) without the usual chains^ or home¬ 
made wooden kinaa [Fig. 73) covered with silver paper. 

Bungles are not made by the Muria, and those worn by boys or girls are the 
usual bazaar products. 

Rings play on important part in ^hotul Ufe. A boy or girl an being 
appointed to high olhee is presented with a ring: at a mairiage the bride and 
bridegr<DOm give rings to their old companiotis: a ring is buried In front of 
the Guita's hau,se before a Deo'Dandar or Pen Kolang expedition and Is later 
given to the leader of tiie dance: riogs am collected at a f^val and offered 
to tlni dan-god- 

The rings are of brass or aluminium: some are decorated with little bells 
(Fig. 17)- Girls often wear a great many which the boys beg them to remove 
before beginning the massage:. 

Girls often wear rows of combs in their hair, with thick bundles of cowries,* 
and balls of red and green wool. Both chdik and motiaii love to put flowers 
in their hair or over their ears. 

The Jhoria chcEk ivear cowrie belts just above their lom-doths. There 
seems no jibortiige of these; they may be found everywhen^ Sometimes 
the sou of well-to-do people wears a broad silver kardan^ bought in the bazaar, 
of a kind used by girls. 

1 Tbfl WGrf fi W. V. Grk»n 3 ; It exactly &sc:ribi3 mj own impreasioa—If sueh a 
pbxuc enn be ppphed to people who luiidly wear my clotbei at *11 

* Por the use of cowrie®, KiiiiiOHt In Basiar, *0 my article * The of Cowries 

In B&uof Stnte \ Matt, VoL XLIX pp^ iai-4- 
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In tlie north-west, tit the villages of the remote ParLihptir attd Faralkot 
areas, where Hill Maria influence h still strong, the chelik of the Paralkot 
area distinguished two 
types of necklace: the 
cat's foot pattern and the 
rat's foot, (Compaie 
Figs. 71 and 72.) Some 
of the motiari here wore 
neckhiceS' iisuall7 charai^ 
teristjc of the Hill Maria, 
witii large white beads, 
and little bells at the end. 

I have seen motiari with 
both breasts exposed in 
Maria fashion, though 
others have verj^ 

fully dressed in smart red 
saris. Head^bands are not 
worn, but boys and girls 
stick dowers and feathers 
in thdr hair. The girls 
astially have few combs. 

One may still see neck¬ 
laces and head-bands of 
fibre, either sago or 
date palm, carefully made 
(Figs. S7 and 88). 

To mcfFe north from 
the Jhoiia oonntry is to 
receK'e an unforgettable 
impression of drabness^ 

The bright head-bands 
disappear; the smart 
tight bead-collars yield to 
fl<^py monotonous iicck- 
laceSr The beads are big, Fts. ^3. Jljoria hejid-band q! tpd, bloc suid white bejd* 
cheap and red: almost 

everything is baxaar-purchased. One particularly misses the girls' decorations. 
The Kalpatti, Surebahi, Antagarh and Amabera are the least colourful of all 
the gbohit parganas. Contact with Chhattisgaihi Coud has mined their taste 
and destroyed their artistic enterprise. 

Round Kondag^n and dong the main rckad, the cbelik and tnotiari have 
a charm of their own, though tliere is little lu their dress or ornament to em¬ 
phasize It, Both wear a great many necklaces, of red and white bead^^ getting 
the effect from quantity rather than from anything artistic in the design. 
They iffstinguish the gar-gafti, n necklace of small black beads, moii-maia, 
made of white beads, 71^-; 1^,, of red and white beads, jdi-mungiya, of red 
beads, a decorated neck-band and JfeJr*, a thin black nciilace. 

Occasionally yon will see a solitary bead-band; girls often have masses 
of combs. 

In the caiSj the motiari wear cheap y^ow kinwa from the bazoari or dMf 
shields. The boys have httie brass rings in the helix. 
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The cowrie belt is almost uoknown, but the dielOc cany strings of cawriefi> 
bells, beads and tobacco-pouches at the waist 

In this area, the girts have dtber Boppy brass pairi slipping down over the 
heels, or the thick heavy brass tin-kof siwvc the ankles. 

Einally, in the extreme cast of Kondagaon, the cbclik recsptnn: something 
of the aesthetic attractiveness of the Jhoria. Once more ela&>rate necklaoes 
of small red and blue beads appear; a head-band of cowries and black sago p^lrn 
fibre is often^ worn (Fig. 8g}. The (Adit's turban is specially attractive: 
it is tied straight round into a box with one Bap hanguig over the top, the 
other faBing behind. The boys themselves attach pretty fringes of pink, 
mauve and red tas»1s to these flaps. 

For protection against rain, all the Muiia make large round hats of leaves 
placed between a double bamboo framework, and long sliipld * of the 
material to hang from their shoulders. In a few villages near tlie Abujjhmar 
they moke the taralt-doak of strips of retted bark characteristic of the Hill 

II. TtAm-D^EissatNG 

Thf? hair bas the greatest emotional and aitktic signifiCaioize for the Murici. 
You tnay have the most beatitirul fentuneSi the fairest colour, the finK>t figure, 
but if the hair is badly dressed you wUl aot be thought attractive. 

Care of his hair b the and simplest service tiiat a inotkri can render 
to n chelik^ it is during the hair-cotnlmg in the ev'cdtig that friendships become 
intimate and proposals are made; wherever she b, in camp for a marriage or 
festival* restiiig in the heat of the day while working on the roads^ or just 
sitting in the Imme, a girl tak^ any chance she can of cleaning a boy's head, 
and examining it for lice, 'the thousand babies boused in a dry tree',' the black 
cows that live in the thick forest, bothering everyone and drinking red water \ 
'the tigers that breed so quickly in the jmigle^ She catches them with the 
end of her oonib, or with her fiugers, and kills them witli thumb and forefingef. 
' Ten went to htmt V, sa>^ the rid&e,' but two did the killing." 

The chelik keep their hair fairly Jong. A straight fringe is cut across the 
forehead, and from the parting above it the hair is bmshed back and tied 
in a bun usuaJIy cover^ by the turban. Some of the Miiria bvnng under 
the shadow of the Abujhmnr follow the Hill Maria custom of shaving the 
whole head except for a patch on the crown whidi Is cqrefnlly cotnt^ back 
and tied in a knot. 

The chdik ent and trim their hatr once evoy month nr sn, when the motiori 
who comb it teU thcip to. They cut and shave each other"? heads ivilh small 
razors rnadc by the village I#ohar. Ttic mntlari keep their Imjjt; doscly shaven 
as to their chins, but they seem to like a good luoiistacheH there is no other 
reason far shaving: the Miiria, except those who ha\x begun to iiiiitiUe Hindu 
customs, do not shave nt funerals or other religions occasions. 

Girls do not ent their hair. They part it dowii the centre, and verv carefidlv 
smooth it down and back, behind the head they ^rind it over the small womle'ii 
hlock.'^i cnllpd hall 4 ! (Fig. Oi) which are carved for tliem by the chellt. 

and tuck it m underneath, fixing it in place with the knnjar heautifiilly 
made wooden pio-s (Fig, 90)—also the gifts of chejlk—to which are often 
attached bunches of cowries, cckloufcd wool or strinp of bends. 

Both hoys and girls treat their hair with oil. gcnenrily oil spedallv express4?d 
by a motiarl, a motlier or sisttir. Many Muria now carry little bazaar mirrors 
which they constoutly use. 
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The JboriEi ha^vc the most dmborate hair-omAmeuts. Bands of beads 
(Fig. 83) are (cade by the motinij with great art and taste^ and are worn round 



the bead by both boys and girls. Thick bands of blue, white and red beads, 
or three narrower bands, give the children a distinctive and delightful appear¬ 
ance. Somctliiies long stringis of beads are also wound over and round the 
turban. Bojts and girls alike delight to stick feathers in their hait^ — feathers 
of junglecock, peacock, the racket-tailed drongo. Girls often wear tufts of 
tlic sago or date palms and any flowers that may be available; they have a 
special affection for the marigidd, which is ^the most benutifni of flowers*, 
and the crimBon vdvety 

The motiari in the Jhoria country tie great masses of cow^ties over the biin 
into which their hair is tied, mixing them with biUls of red, green and blue wod. 

There is a pretty gpme called Atoi-mal-inal Karsana in which the girls stand 
ill a hfllf-^rtrele ^nging 'Make my hair soft and Each girl in tnni 

goes round the circle aniDothmg and parting the hair of her fellows. 

In the east of the Slate, in the villages rmuid Ulera. I found ninny boys 
using hair-rctaiiiem (Fig. 93) made nut of old unibrdla ribs by tlic local 
Muria Lnhar. 

But, of course, the chief hair-omament is the comb, a subject of such im¬ 
portance that I describe it in a separate sectioiu 
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The pabic hairs, reference to which can he made the most inflammatory 
w insults* are entirely removed by girls. They are supposed to smear the 
hairs with wood-ash and pull them out. ' If a womnn uses h razor for this', 
we were told at Phanda, *^she will become very heavy after death, and the 
men who carry out her body will laugh and ^y, "She^s one of those who 
used a razor"*.'I 

in. COUBS 

Biile viarriU puHgar puy arUa 
On a dry tree blcssoms a flower—A comb 

In the intimate life of chelik and motiari the comb plays a most important 
part. It used every night by the motiari when they tidy the hair of the 
^ys. It is used to tjtEllate the skin of hack and arms. In many places it 
is one of the most popular forms of persouai adoraoient. Both boys aud girts 
wear it bnt it is essentially a possession and a girl's decoration. In Biujhli 
I remember seeing a row of girls walking in file; each of them had ten or fifteen 
combs arranged in lines on the left side of the head. But there is no rule 
abont this. Sometimes the combe are lu the back hair* sometimes on both 
sids. Boys wear one or two combs in the turban, or stuck in the back hair. 

Different types of comb are sUnstmted in Fip. 67-70* 74-5, and flo-r. I 
believe the patterns are siutply for deconative purposes and have uo magical 
significance. Thurston has an interesting passage, which nnf ortunatcly he do« 
not illustrate* about the strikingly simfl^ desigtis of the combs of the Negritos 
of RCalacca and the Kadir of the Anaimalni HiUs.* Pneuss had worked out a 
theory that the patterns were not geometrical, but consisted of a series of 
hieroglyphics.* Tliurston, however* believed that the Kadir comb deco- 
rations were only convcntioniti. The bamboo combs worn by Semong women 
are said to be talismans against disease/ but neither Kadir nor Muria combs 
seem to have this meaning. The Muria combs are often carved with phallic 
symbols—but their aim is not magicalp hut the very practical one of arousing 
sexual Interest. 

For n ^rl to possess a huge nmnber of combs does not necessarily mean 
that she is specially popular* mote probably it Implies that she has a very 

* Witn tkti may be cdm&ftred a Cond pniriirbLiil lAjhtg recordecl In Mandla- 
beomi lifted up tke pubk luiinta make the corpK lighter, but fOEind it uuideuD difference ' 

■ Thuntcin. op, atr. VeL IH. pp. ari. ^ 

« ! ?■ * Die Zauberbilder dtr Kegrito tn AliUsya* iti Ckbus, 189^. 

SdiepcBta, hcFwcveri comiderB that tbift, like the flawer-pattrni theory of Vanghiin 
StcvcM, h ^ entirelr trajelc^s ^ P. Schebssta, • The DeromtlVt Art of the AhodvlutJ ot 
the Malay Penimida \J}l£AS (rgag). p. 749. (Sc* Fljj. 7^) 

* W. W. Ske^t and C. Q. Rtagdcn, itf JVfokiy PmiKiuJa (Londem. 1906). 

VoL J, pp. For the mngleai aigtdfitance of the mmh, tee alio J. P. Campbell, 

Pepu:^ Tittfs fLoaikui, iSiioJ, Vol, I, p. Ixii; I,. GaruffH, Gri^k fofk Pwsjy (Dmdon, 
189^), Vol. Ill p. 437, The CKeiuTEiiee qf the comb na enrly CeJlk Tnoourneqta polniA 
to the value iqt cxu It. Sec Macvidloch, op. dt.. p. ido. 

^ In Kveml tribes, the gilt of a comb is Em c^^^ntiBl pcirt of the Marriage etremony- 
Tlilj \Sr so ninong the Mudtivar.—TburstMi, qp, dt., Vol. V, p. 9^. The Kadir brldeerooin 
should sJways tnahe a cotab and pmsent it to ids future wife just before inArrlage or at 
the end of the eeteiooiLy.—Ibld.^ Vol. HT, p. a8. At a Xukl mafriage. the priest ptesenta 
husband and wife with smaII combs. 'Combs, perhaps t]iE}$q partletiLar' coinbe^ are very 
Aactedi things. It (5 very uulucky to lose tlieni, and man and wife only may uae the same 
eomb. When a maa hli comb is burfed with him, and Mb near relations break their 
^iiiba and moat roam with dishevelled liak tor a few days before they renew them *— 
Bidtou, op. dt, p, 47. 
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Fig. igi, CiTwrit tcAd-lsHi'd from Ulera. 'th.K cawricj attached to A 
cord made of c&rcfnliy Proven. MfiQ palm fibre 
(Sffj jiSfiJ 
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nlgbt goes to comb the hmi of tbe boy from whom she dearcs n present 
,^he does his baif with special care and whispers in bis eat,' Look, boy, I have 
brought some sDvvr, make me a nice comb". Tbe boy says, *1 don't know 
bow to\ The girl says, ^ Hut of course you know'. Then the boy sap,' Well, 
what will you give me ? Will yon,,,. ? ^ The girl sap, ' Never metttring 
' Yea *H and the boy makes tbe comb. 

In weU-dlsdplined gbolul a boy cannot give a comb to a motiari witboiit 
the permission of the Xotwar; sometimes it has actually to pass through 
the Kotwar^s hands. For such a gilt aeemS to be regarded as a very deEnite 
and important step In the love relatious between a boy and giTl, and it is con^ 
sidered necessajy^ by the gbotul authorities to keep a cheek on such intimacies 
in ca^ there is any scandal or trouble. To this vntnesa sonic lines in a Paskna 
Fata from Baqdopal: 

Where did you get a comb Hke that ? 

You got it from the crobra« of a chdik- 

One comb for once* two combs for twice. 

If a comb is lost or broken, the chelik must make a new one. Otherwise 
hU motiari sap, *How can I comb bis hair?' If the Kotwar bents about it, 
be orders tbe boy to make one, and be does so at once. 

Most combs are made of mabua or kattahn wood. Implements used in their 
manufacture are a small saw, J' broad and 6^ long, rather like a fret-saw; 
fl hufri knife; a hujji chisel and a talii adze. 

Tlie Kotwar of the Fbunder ghol^ made a comb for me. He took a 
piece of mahun wood 2^ long and 3^ broad, supported one end on a hit 
of wood and graduiilly planed down one end, first with the adze and 
then with hb knife. He stocid it on end and trimmed the top; then with 
the saw cut a number of slits t"' deep, measuring them with a twig to ensure 
that they were even. He cut them again and again to enlarge the shts* leaving 
on cither side of the wood a space uncut. 

Now unotber boy came and held the wood firmly, and the Kotwar cut off 
ll' from tbe top with Ms saw, first cutting half through ou cue side, then 
turning the wo^ over and doing it from the other. Finally be broke the 
piece off and trimmed it with bis knife. So far the process bad taken half 
an hour^ but the small piece of wood had taken shape as a comb. The boy 
now spent fifteen minutes shaping tbe sides, then with his chisel be enlarged 
the slits again and caiefully cleaned the apertures between the spikes. After 
tills,, be held the comb in the hoUnw of bis left hand and gmspiug the chisel 
firmly in the right and pressing it down liard began to decorate tbe comb 
with various patterns. By the time he bad finished, be had spent two^and-a- 
half hours ou the work, tbe greater part of the timt being spent on the 
decctfution. 

The nejsl morning the Kotwar went to a wild fig tree to extract its sticky, 
milky gum. He struck a brauch with tbe blunt end of his aice and caught 
some drops of gum in a leaf-cup. He brought this back and sat down by a fire. 
He spreacl the gum on ertber side of the comb with a bit of straw^ warmed 
it On the fire, applied more gum„ laid tbe silver paper over it and rubbed it in 
hard with the handle of bis chisel till tbe pattern showed. He repvati;^ the 
process on the opposite side toasting the comb before the fire by sticking it 
on the end of his chisel- Finally be brought out the pattern dearly by press¬ 
ing in tbe silver paper with his own fing&f-nails^ and washed it with a straw 
dipped in water. 
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In iiome vdages of the Bomia PaifgaDa. if a comb falls down, it must be 
left where it is for a whole day. No one else may pick it up, and the owner 
sbould say nothing to apytxtdy. 



^C- gn- WuMleu luiiT-pfii3 
fitita the Jhorhi area 
LtmgeMt pirn 4^' 

ISte p- jda) 


In most places, there i$ a rule that when a motiori marries she sliould rcttio>e 
her combs witliin a certain time. Naturally if she has a dosen or more in 
her liair, the presents of a ghotul lover, it is oniy proper for her to return them 
to him when she marries someone else. But suppose it was her nwn husband 
who gave them to her, or another girl? Then she continues to wear tlicm. 
It is not safe to say that a girl with combs is a motiari, one witliout combs a 
wife. 1 have seen women with three children weariug ^em. But usually 
the smart »lvcied ones are removed within a year of marriagp.* 


rv, CuiAKum^ 

The Muiia arc, on the wliolc,' a deau and tidy people. The cbelik and 
motiari espcdally are devoted to their toikt, wash their dotbes frequently, 

I The Ijekher and Liuhel diaro the Uuria objection to Other p«opt« udag thefr comlM. 
‘ They fear U»at if a man who isaubieet toheodachesM who has a eampiie soul UKSanother'a 
comb*, the owner may uiSet In the same way.—^Tany, «p. dt., p. ^41 
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bathe and k&ep their haif la beantifiil eoadition. Tbey have to— they 

are always on dutv'. 

Both boys and girls bathe naked. A party of motiaii gioes to a stTeaia, 
and when they are anre they are alane, they remove their little wraps and 
plunge into the water. They rub their Uinbs and bodies with mud, shake 
out their hair, nib in handfuls of rand, rinse it again and again. They have 
nothing corresponding to towels, so they sit ia the sun to dry. 

If, however^ they have to bathe in some more public plra such as a well 
or tank, they first wash le^p nnns and face Then the girl removes the upper 
covering of her body and tucks it between her legs or wraps it round her waist, 
and washes back and breasts in a way that does not wet her doth. 

Cbdtk usually bathe naked, even when there are other people fibont. 

For washing at honie,^ them are often hoUowod-oat trunks set np on a couple 
of supports with a run-away out through the wall of the house to some favoutite 
tree such as a sago palm. A wife pours water over her husband's hands and 
feet, and often over his whole body. A common method of washing is to 
fill a long-handled gourd with water, tuck it under the duo and tip out the 
water over the hau4^ which am thus free to be rubbed together. 

There are gaps in the general tradition of cleanliness. No one seems to 
think it necc^ary to bathe after sexual intercourse. For the chelik and 
motiari this would, of course, compd them to admit that they had had it. 
The following lines are sarcastic: they are a fragment of a taunt song used 
during a marriage. 

Your sen is bathing in water. 

At the hour of Raja Raran.^ 

Your daughter is bathing in water. 

When intercourse is over. 

The Muria do not uattolly wash thwr hands before food^ though they do 
sometiraes. They do not wash after defecation. Old women are often very 
dirty, as well they might be con-sidering the hard toil that is put upon them. 
It takes time to go down to a stream bathe; tt needs strength end energy 
to bring water for a bath’, an old widow rarely ha.s either. And so we have 
many sajHngs from unsympathetic neighbours scomidg these pfjor and simple 
people. * A Muria woman never husks more rice than for a single meal and 
never covers her bottom which is olwa^^ thick with dirt.* 'A Mmia may be 
rich as a Raja, but he will always be dirty os a pig.* 

Such dirt as there is may usually be traced to poverty, a poverty not in¬ 
frequently due to the exactions and exploitation of the Muria's critics. It 
in true that both men and women dirty their buttocks by sitting on the ground— 
ihtY tuck up their scanty ckthes to save them from being worn out. So too 
if tlie cloth h dirty, it is because frequent washing will shorten its life—and 
then who will provide another? The wcR-to-do Indian or European critic, 
with servants to bring him water for his hands before a meal, does not always 
remember that when yon have to bring water from a distant stream with your 
own hands, you tend to use it with more economy. 

Vet in spite of poverty, in spite of a generally indifferent water-supply, 
in spite of a comjdeie lack of toilet accessories (how many English women 
would keep as smart and h:e.sh as a motiari without one of those aids to nature 
on which they so greatly rely?), the Muria keep themselves and their houses 
clean and pleasant enough- 

^ ReiJr who liii] a pOBdioii for 
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The Muiia wash thdt houses with a solution of cow-iiiii]^ and water. When 
this has dried they apply a whitewash of clean mtid from the jungle- A good 



housewife should do this every day* The motiari must keep the ghotul 
spotlessly dean—Thb is how she learns to keep her husband's house dean 
when she leaves us^ explained the boys at 
Bertnar 

Cbelik and motiiiti wash their dothes 
frequently, olmost as often as they bathe; 
the older people, uatirrdly less concerned 
about their pet^nnl appearancen muTe 
anxious about economy, wash tliejn less. 

The dothes are put iu a pot with the ash 
of saja, dhaura, sesamum, siiiri'Crecper or 
rict'chafi^ and arc boiled. When ready 
the pot b carried to the river, the dotbes 
removed and washed by being beaten witli 
the hands on a stone and rinsed agoJo and 
again in the water. The clothes of a 
woman in her jjcriod, and especbdly hex 
pubic doth, arc bdiled on tlic liver bank. 

At Temrugaou 1 saw many empty pots 
l^nng on the bank and even fioatiug iu the 

pools which were used for thia purpose, for ^ . 

r, . H * i ii i. Fla. Bey* liniT-n:tainf.t lunde by 

they cannot Of counse be taken back tp the „ jociOtUcJumiUi out erf Uw? ribu q{ „n 
boU 5 C- at4 tunbicm 

cs** p. afijj 
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For defecflddQ, the Mtida go Into the fields gr jungle. Their ate 

always dean of htioLaD excreta; if a chPd rdieves in the hotise^ the 

mother itmne^ately cle^ the place and spritildes ash over ft. One of the 
iustmctions given by Lingo in the first ghotul was that the hoys and girls 
shonld never relieve themselves on the paths. Moreoirer since they do not 
wash tbemsdvefi with water after defecation, the banks of streams or rivers 
are nsnally clean—^in stiildng contrast to the horrihle conditioa of streams 
ii*ar many a more ^advanced" viUagt 

After defecation the Muria dean themselves with leaves, but they do not 
use siarip saj.a^ char^ sarai, tendn or karmata leaves for this. The saja is, 
of coarsCp sacred; the tendu also is connected with Lingo. Sarai, kai^ta 
and siori leaves are used as leaf-plates. 

A strict nile against nnnatii:)^ in the gfaottd greatly helps to preserve its 
cleanliness and ^esbness. The rule is not, howeveip anIversaL In a few 
ghotul there are httle holes in the wall down near the floor which are used as 
urinals. In others, though the children are not allowed to urinate inside the 
buildingj they may do so against the fence. Generally both boys and girls 
stand to nriiiate'-^ fact which gives point to the riddle: VShoot the arrow 
with all your might, yet it still falls beneath ymu fect.H 

V. Tobacco 

In many ghotnl, the distdbptjon of tobacco b an important part of the 
evening ritu^ As the girls go round for Johar, the Bdosa and her assistant 
put a few pinches of fbdy-powdeicd tobacco into the chdLh's hands. One 
of the boys has the special duty of seeing that there is a proper supply and 
that the girls prepare it daily. 

The legiuidary origin of tobacco is dscribed iq a story ftom Kachora. 

Long ago a party of Muiia went to visit the Afahoraja during Dossera. 
On their way they came to a spot where a barren woman had been 
cremated- Thb woman had been very beautiful^ but no one cared 
for her—for who goes to a withered tree for shelter from the sun? 
She complained to Nandraj and he saidp "Though th^ take no notice 
of you now, once you arc dead they woa^t be able to get on without 
you." So after her death, a beautiful plant sprung from her ashes. 

One of the party went to relieve himself and saw the plant. He 
picked a leaf and began to chew it He found it sweet and distnliuted 
It to the others. On his way home, he went to get more leaves, but 
found the plant had dried. So he took the seeds and planted them 
in his garden. When the leaves were ready he chewed them and felt 
a little drunk. The feeling was so pleasnnt that whenever be hud no 
leaves in his nioutb be longed for them. This is why tobacco is called 
surli [after the Chhattlsgarhi word sutifir, longing or remenibrance]. 

Every morning tobacco plants give off a sort of smoke because of 
the dew that settles nu the leaves during the night. So the tobacsco 
used in a leaf-pipe is called dungya, or smoke.^ 

The chelik, and still more their elders, sulFer to the Ml this surta, or longing 
for tobaccOi which they either chw or smoke in small tightly rolled leof- 

* The Muria I'hotuJ Is gcacrAlly nuirh lew cHtoroiLi tliau the Umuu dhurnkuria 1 vbBted. 
A writer heu described the Inner rwna of the A+.i tfaRi which If used of m. udtuil 

4i ' tmittiu" fuch on ebtiorloiisk mnell that It Taukea even the iccand rotna imfit for 
catiiuiccN. Majumdor. ^The Ao Mmn in /adrei. VoL IV jio^4h SJ. 

r Cl. the K^nd story oa p. 
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pipes. These are Jit mth. little bits of glowiog coaJ pidiced from the fire* and 
when half-smoked or not in use are generally kept tucked into the turban or 
hidden in a hole in the ghotnl wall. 

But the chelik do not rely only on the tobacco supplied them id the ghotul. 
Any enterprising boy has tuck^ into hbs loin-cioth or hanging (sometiEnes 
with a buiich of belk or cowries) at his wafet a spedally-made tobacco-pouch. 
These are, as a glance at the illustrations in Fig.-*^ 82^-4, 99 - 

and 109-14 wflJ show, elaborate and varied. They are of every size and shapes 
One is like a E^hp another carved like a whed^ a third resembles a mango. 
Some are of garud, moda or koraya i^ood, others are cut from the kernel 
of a fruit, a few are ol brass. The stoppers are fitted tightly with a little lac. 
Some are covered with the testes of a goat or sambhar. Most are elaborately 
carved. 

^fany of the gofci-po aches are named. There is the dudong-got^, round as 
a gir]*s breast; the chakka-gQta (Fig. 77)* a beautifully carved wheel; the 
hemul^ or tortoise pmidi (Fig. 79) with its daborate designs; the cJ^rmitig 
(Fig. T12) ^a:]^ like a mango; the katdri-gota (Fig, 83): 
the min-hdp-goia, with its dedoration of fish bon<s: the whose 

carving resembles the fiowers of the ebony tree; thegiVBtf or lizard goia (Fig. 82); 
and tlin dam^a^^hing-Sfngdr gota [Fig. no) with its elaborate sUver 
decorations. Some of the goia have a ddibera^y sexual purpose: the 
frude^g{?ia (Fig^^. 94 and gg) has smaiL representations of the vagina carved 
on it and the ^lufii^-mirrc (Fig. loi) has marks that are supposed to resemble 
the pimples round the nipples of a woman^s breast The chdik show 
tliese to girls ta excite thrnn. But* indeed, as I show in another chapter^ 
to ask for tobacco w a polite way of asking a girl for sexud congress. 

The Muria grow tobacco in specially fenced gardens near their houses and 
sometimes in eoclostires made on the banks of stream or river. When it is 
ready* it is cut and allowed to dry in the garden. Then it is placed between 
layers of koden straw * which tnms it red in a few days *, After this it is dried 
again, this time on the roof of the house, and finally tied up m bundles with 
home-made string, 

VI+ The St£nPiNG-iiAt 

Tlic gik of ia an important piece of ghotul furniture. When a 

boy joins the ghotul for the first time he is expected to bring a mat which 
13 usually made for him by his mother or an aunt r.*ater on, especisdly in 
the jodidiiT ghotul* a girl ought always to make a mat for her special chelik, 
but ebewhero the mats seem to be made by a boy^s mother, sister or some 
other fernale relative. At a m[irriage a new mat is usually presented to the 
bridegroom. 

The mat is not difficult to make. A rectangle is marked out and pegs 
driven into the ground at ibt four carncis. Bits of bamboo are tied between 
the JMgs at opposite ends of the rectangle and a dozen of m< 5 Te strings of hemp 
or grass are tied from one end to the other so os to fonn the warp. Before 
they are attached, they are threaded through the holes of the dch,^ a wooden 
instrument illustrated in Fig. 96 which is tuwd to beat the grass into placcn 
Tlie woman aits down with the tfcA before her and threads bits of 
leed 01 grass over and under the strings. After she Ims threaded two or 
three she sprinkles them with water and pulls the dch iharply towards her 
several times* thus pressing the gross into position. This is done over and 
over again until finally the mat is complete. 
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PERSONAL adornment AND POSSESSIONS 


The^ mats are kept at koine and boyis or girls biing them loUed up under 
their aims at night to the ghutul. Lu some villag^es this is the spcdal diit>' 
of the girls. When they arrive they go lotind salnting the buys and prescntiiig 
tkent ^th their mats. This Is knoivn os Ma$ni^{?har. 
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PiUr 96. The wocxicti used i^x maldnE a maspii-miit 
Lxn^th s' xtp' 

The mnt is veiy definitely a sexual symbol and mnny ribald jokes are connect¬ 
ed with it. The new mnt given to a bridegroom at his nmniage I"* generally 
smeared with oil 'to make it £lippery\ Once when 1 was sitting down in the 
village of Amgaon a chelik brought me a but an old man ^d, ^ Don't 

sit on it, it IS covered with semens and even'one thought it very ainuslng^ 
It is supposed to be a great honour to be given a mat by the ctidik* probably 
just bemuse it is a symbol of so much escitemeEit nod romance. 
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GHOTUI, DISCIPLINE 


1 


* We cbey Guy gh^iiti laws mare faiihfulty than the taws cf Govemrnmt ; 
for we oursehes made the ghoiul lams, and so w them. * 

— Common. Maria soying 

T he llf« of the chelik and motiaii strictly regnlatcd, tuid when a leader 

is nppointed one of the powers with whieh he is entrusted is that of 
fudging and pam^hing offenders against the gbotul code. It is snx- 
prisidg how important a place these porushments hold in the minds of the 
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GHOTUL BISCIPLfNE 

children. When they are ioitiEited, the little boys are told—You must coroe 
every day, or youTl be pTirmW. The ^rU arc likewise told—You must 



FiO+ Toa, Tohacco pctindcr 

Ltnglh r i* 

come every day, or you'll be punisbcd- You must massage the chellk; or 
youll be punched-* Aad when a girl leaves the ghcjttil at marriage* her 
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most tender memories, as revealed in the farewell songs, seem to be eonuected 
with punishitientsi- *D§idJ$df gai ke iiU imifei*—The cow that gives milk: 
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even her Idcta are sweet* A study df ^hotuJ offentes and tiietj’pe of punisb- 
mcnt awarded, therefoiCp may be expected to throw some Hght on Muria 
ondorus of moraUty and the inner life of dielik and cnotiaji 

Their ndenceSp of cour^.^ cannot be imdei^ood prop^ly except against 
the background of the general moral and social life of tim tribe^ To the ^tuna^ 
as to most aboriginals, tribal solidarity is the supreme good, and anything 
that breaks this precious unity and feilowsbip must be condenined. Indivi¬ 
dualism is the great sin. For this reason, quarrelling and homicide are rare^ 
theft is s^most as tmeommon. There ate few who refuse to share the common 
work and interests of the commimitj', Adtdtery is bad, not only because 
it inffiages the rights of another Muiisip but because it breaks up the carefully 
regukt^ domestic system of the peopkp and threatens to disrupt it by jealomy 
and hatied. 

We have already seen the stress laid by the Mima on work, Slackness 
and lariness are very severely regarded, and ore the commonest sources of 
friction between wife and husband. Cleanliness, decency, decorum and 
modesty are virtues much priced- A quiet and kindly attitude is expected 
of the tribal leadeis; the bully and the coward are equally disliked. 

Against this background, w'hat sort of actions ate condetuned by ghotui 
□pinion and punislmble in gbotul law ? Let us £rst consider those actions 
that are held to betray the common interest. They are doubly important, 
for in the higlily specrallrjed and concentrated fellowship of the gh<^ul, the 
general tribal iit^nct for unity becomes intensified. 


II 

Quarrels in the dormitory are strongly condemnecL They are disturbing 
to the peace of ghotui life and specially of ensivo to so gentle and uncontentiQiis 
a people^ Children are fined for this, and may c\^en be expelled, lii Khulgaon 
there was cmcft a very quarrelsome cbebk. After a timCp the leaders of the 
ghotui called him and said, “Do you want to be ta the ghotui or outside It?' 
The dreaded threat of expulsiou brought him to hb senses and he gave no 
more trouble. 

The betrayal of the ghotui fdlowshjp by repeating outside anythir^ that 
happens within its. walls, espedatly any stories of the intimate relations of 
chdik and motiari or some scandal about a pregnancyp is one of the greatest 
of ghotui ditnea. for' that which cottu^ from the mouth bears fmit throughout 
the world". Once at Gormap the Kotwar and Bdoaa revealed to the vihage 
that A girl was pregnant^ the>“ were expeUed and told that they wtrtald never 
be readmitted. Only when they brought a lot of liquor and fell at the feet 
of each chelik in turn, promising never to offend again, were they allowed 
to return. 

Ghotui solidaritj'^ is constantly emphasized by the nsc of the ghotui title, 
and proffer names may never be us^ between membets. If a young child 
forgets this and addresses, say* bis elder brother by the name that is jdways 
used at home, the others explain the cnstoin to him: but if he offends again, 
be is pnoislied. 

The dormitors“ has to be kept clean. Though spitting is permitted, anyone 
who urinates inside the building is punished. This prohibititm extends, 
in some placeSp to the court outside. To break wind b not a very serious 
offence; the cMdren laugh at the nffonders and cab them padra or p^ri. 
Only a light punishment is imposed. At Lv^nai the culprit had to salute 
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'Johat. tmh^j, I have fartedAn Interesting 
role prohibits the other boys and girls from lao^ng at the olfendei too moch. 

name padTn may be tinted three tiiii<;s but not more> anyone who carrier 
the joke too far is ined. 



FlU. 103. A bra» talwcobax miulc by tht local Ghoiria 

At^iAAl IKftf 


A bed-ff etter is puotshed with the khoHa^h^a described bdow; if ineurabte, 
he may be esepeUed. 

Most ghotid are actually keiit bcautiruUy clean; occasional lapses are 
severely pentdized- It is the special doty of tlie gjils to sweep and cow-dung 
tte building, but often the Kotwar in charge of them is punJ^ed instead. 
At Kabonga, when tlie Diwan found that the ashes of the previous day's 
fires had not been dcared away, he reported the matter to the Inspector who 
called the Kotwar and threw ash all over him. The Kotwnr insisted that it 
was the girls* fault, not his, and so the girls were called and ash was thrown 
over them and pushed into their pri\-ate parts. At Kokori also, two girls 
were tied to the roof by their feet and ashes put into their vaginae. ' As vou've 
let the gbotul be dirty, we are making your privates dirtv', 3iii<! the boys, 

It IS gently the cheltk who have to see to the surrouiidiags of the ghotul. 
At Palnri m 1941, the Muushi, SipaM and Likittidiir were told to clear u 
space m front of the bnitclitig for a dance, but they failed to do so. They 
Were bung together horn the roof until they begged forgiveness and protuised 
to do the work at once. The younger boys are often pnmshed for failing to 
bring their daily tribute of wood—a task they all dislikcn In the Jamkot 
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gboto] there was a boy called Antar (Crom a hmrter-whip) wbo_ bad Hie duty of 
" whipping" boys who foiled in this 

find idotiori are insistent that everyone must take an equal shore 
(though not always the sauie share) in the common Ubour and common re¬ 
creations. Raiiare to attend Hie ghotnl legularly is panished; an. absen^^ 
of two or three da3"s^ unless tliere is a very E™>d escuse, means a fine. It is 
specially bad for the motiaii to absent theniselves. Thk is regarded as a reaHy 
serious offence, an infringemeiit of the chelik's rights^ a breach of ghotul 
fcUon'ship; it raises the suspicion that the girl is having aii*affair with a married 
man or a member of another caste. On the other hand, if a girl enters the 
ghotul during her menstrua period she mu^ provide liquor and perhaps a 
more substantial sacrifiee to appease Lingo Pen whom she has offended. 

A girl's conduct is cnntrolled when she ^Tsits another village, She may go 
to the ghotul to dance and even perhaps massage and comb the boys but she 
is eacpectcd to return home before bodtime. If she does not, and the boys 
of bei own ghotul discover that she has betrayed them, they punish her with 
a heavy fine. 

The moiiari are often obstinate and troublesome!—at least in mule opinion— 
and have to be disdplined. Sometimes they get sulky and refuse to join the 
games and dances; the Jularo of Saiandi was fined an anna for failing to 
attend a dance. Sometimes they refuse ^ to kt a boy pb^" with them on tiie 
ground": sometimes they fail to comb or massage pruperly. At Rajen the 
ghotul Kotwar reports every” Tuesday whether any of tlie girls have lost their 
combs, nr have refused to do the chdik's hair. 

It is regarded as very offensive for a cl^lit to force a girl against her will; 
in Maikabera a chelik emee forced the Alnsa^ who was the ghotul-wife of another 
boy, and was fined as much as two rupees. But if a girl refuses'—once she is 
mature“to have mtcrcourse with at least one of the didilCp there b consterna¬ 
tion, and if she persistSp both boys and ^Is may refuse to attend her wedding. 

Boy^ also may be punished for failing to fidfil thdr social obligations. At 
PaJari, the Baidar and Dafe^ refused^ on account of some private spite, to 
attend the Captainb jnarriage and each was fined four annas. At Gonna 
the headman's son, who went to school and learnt there to d^pbe the ghotul 
and to ways, found wben the day of his marri^c approaclied that the boys 
.and girls would not attend it. ' All these years", they said, 'you have despised 
us. You have not joined our dances or helped us in our work. Now you can 
get nmiried without us. ’ The boy had to dress in all the Muria ornamentei 
change his little cap for a luiban, and sleep in the ghotul for a week before 
he was forgiven. 

Ill 

Ghotnl officers who fail to perforui their duties are pimished. No one is 
privileged and no one is exempt This is an important point. Were an 
oJder man^ like the Diwan of Masora who still holds office at the age of forty, 
to try to protect hb own son or daughter, he would himself be fined even 
though be was the leader and a final court of appeal in all disputes. If the 
head of tlie cbclik tried to protect his own special motiari or his ghotul-wife, 
he might be ttimcil nut of office- Biiido had no hesitation in puriidiiug the 
Dulosa, w”ho was his lover, for falling to dean the ghotuL 

^longru of Masora told os how when he was l^hordar it was his duty to 
punish people. But be could never bring Idmself to do it, so he himselT was 
puniBbed^ His legs were tied to the roof and he had to hong there whtl* 
boys and girls sang one Relo song. A former ChnlkJ of the Jamkot gbotu] 
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was similarly imnbbed for faili^ m his duty to the chelik and tmrtiaji 

wQik at a weddings As a boy Pindo punished the ghotiil Kotwar for disohe^nng 
his orders to fetch the motiari in the evening; fifty years afterwards be 'stflJ 
lemembets the inddcut vrith satisfaction. 

WTien the head of the ghotuJ is penalized, it ts & conventjon in some ghotnl 
that the motiari should beg to be punished in his stead Tljis happened, at 
Chandabera when I was there, and the Sirdar was fined for not tnakiiig 
proper airangemenfs for his visitors, the girls implored to be allowed to 
Bufier foiT bim. 



Should the head of the ghotul turn out a buUy or a slacker, tbe chelilc and 
monan take the help of the village headrnan and remove him- This does 
not happen very often ^cause there is plenty of time to test a boy before 
he 13 mppcjLnted^ Btit It is not always possible to judge how far powtr is likely 
to comipt character, and scaiidafe do occur. I have recorded a nomber of 
cases from the history of the last few years. In hlannegaon, the Leymr-Caita 
was reriio^*ed for buUying and abusing the children. The Malik of Esalnar 
was once degraded for bullying. The Kotwar of the Bemia ghotul a few 
years ago got very much above himself and used 'to punUh for four hours 
iR^tcad of ode* until tbe tnembeisi rebelled. They fined hini a nipeCp deprived 

n ^subject' witb tUc name of SilledsTp and appointed 
the Kandld in his place. Recently in Xehalakot the Kotwar gave bo mueb 
trouble to the girls that be was fined eight annas and femoved. 

Lazing also disqualifies a boy irom holding high office. In Atargp:in 
the Manjlii was dismissed "for not warfcing properly'. Tbe Kcaljori CbaUd was 
degraded to the rank of Kotwar for laj.ine ss and the Kotwar wm appointed 
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in his place. The Belosa of Bnmm was removed because she was too slack 
to contToJ the girls- 

1 have oaly once heard of a hoy bemg removed from oflice for abusing hia 
sexual privileges. In Sonawal the Diwan seduced another chelik's' wife^ The 
others fined him, but be refused to pay* saymg*' 1 am your master* 1 ^ not 
going to pay a fine to roy **subjects"^ He and his own wile, the Diwaniu,, 
or bwd of the girls, were both degraded and made" subjectn'^ 

IV 

We now turn to breaches of the sexual conventions of the ghottil^ Here* 
according to the tj-pe of ghotulp tw o oppfjsite types of offence are recognized. 

In those ghotul whLie thtre is a rule against 'pairing off', boys and girls 
pimished if they sleep together too often. The Subedar and Silo of the 
Binjhli ghotul were fined four anna^ each for sleeping together e\'ery day. 
In these ^otul too it is considered very bad form for a-boy to be' po^sesske ‘ 
about a girl, to be jealous over her and daim her as his, "We most change 
every two or four daySp or we are fined/ 

But iu the other type of ghntul, boys and girls are fined for cammittiug 
what may be called * ghotul adultety". A case of this has already* teen tle- 
sciibed in Chapter XI- If a cbclih sleeps wftbi another bny*s ruotiari during 
Lex " husband's' absence* he is fined- If the Eotwar ' finds the doth of a 
girl' who is not the boy's ^niate' on his mat, he reports the matter and the 
boy is punished. 

In v^ages where there are separate ghotul for bo^^s and girb, they may be 
fined for visiting one another on days when this is taboo. In lihagaou^ 
where there were separate dormitories for boys and girls, wme ycais ago 
the Likhen of the bo>s was Lamhada to the Mnlaio of the girls- One night 
she came to the boys' ghotul and slept with him—a double impxopiiety' since 
engaged couples are not supposed to sleep together in the ghotul. He was 
fined a rupee b}* the chdik* but refitsed to pay* and ojj the third day 
ran away with the girl whom be bad already made pregnaut. They were 
brought back and fined two rnpecs This time they paid up, and the ghotul 
members agreed to the marriage and said they would attend it. 

With flD the freedom of the ghotul, there is a strict insistence on decomm 
find nicMlesty. It is remarkable that at weddings when the older women and 
men behave with a complete lack of restraint* abusing each other and catching 
hold of each other in the most obscene manner, the motiari are never molested. 
The chelik are sometimes punished for showing an indecent interest in the 
girls e^-^en in the ghotul. Once at Falari the girls were dancing the Durpa 
Dsiidi, or Lotus Stalk Dance, when each girl rests one on her neighbour's 
waistn It is considered a rather risky dance and the girls rarely perform it in 
public. The Kandld of the ghotul sat down near the dnnem and tried to 
peep up in a rather unple^isant manner. The girls stopped dancCng and took 
him inside the ghotul. "Wlaat were you sitting down for?" 'Nothln^.^ 
'You wanted to look at us, you dirty little beast, so we're fo pnmsh 

you/ They' tied his hands together and bound tiiem to the roof for fifteen 
minutes. When he was releas^* he had to salute each of the girb in turn 
an<l beg forgiveness. 

How does the machinery of ghotul justice w'ork? How are its pump¬ 
men ts mfiicted? I will give one or two actual examples before proceeding 
to tabulate the penalties. 


GHOTDL DrSCIFt^INE 


In the first week of November, 1940* the altier bo^ of the Bf&sctni ghdtid 
were aw^ty watdiiti^ the fidd-crops and the Chfllan was m charge. For several 
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days five of the girls—Belosa, Tiloka, Piosa^ Jadka and AJi3aa“-had reported 
tg him that they too were going to watch the crops. Actualiy, however, 
they went to sleep at home. Probably they found the ghotal doll withotit 
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the bigger boys; possibly they simply wanted a rest On 4 November ttie 
Ksjndar who^ in the absence of the older boys, was attendiiig to the girls' 
behaviotir^ reported to the Sipahi (gbotul 'poUeemaii') his sospidon that 
the girls were deceiving them. That night they watched and found their 
belief well founded. They returned to the ghottd and told the Chalan. The 
Chnlnn issued orders that when the girls nest came to report, they should be 
arrested and given the stick-punishnieiit. 


The next evenings when the Jauka and Piosa came to say th^ were very 
soTiy but they must go to watch in their helds, the Reiudar and Sipalii stopped 
them. But the girls abused them \dolently—'Yon can drink our urinCp but 
yon won't punish us« —and mn away. When ttus was reported 

to the Chalan , be went to consult the Diwan, an dder married man who 
exercised general super\dsioii over this ghotui. The Diwan saidp '^Call all 
the girls tomorrow iii|dit> ^d certainly punish them \ 

On the afternoon of the 6 th« therefore, the Kamdor went round the village 
telling all the hoys and girls that they must attend^ for ' tonight there will 
be a judgement in the ;^otnl\ But when the time came, Belosa. Tiloka 
and Piosa refused to come. The Chalau sent the Kmndar and Sipahi to bring 
them by force. 

’tt'hen they were at last assembled inside the ghotnl—^and it is noteworthy 
that neither the Diwan nor the older boys thonght it necessary to attend; 
they w'Cte content to leave it to the juniors—the Cbalan asked the Beiosa 
whether It was true that she had been sleeping hi housCp and why. She 
replied, 'There was no wood for the ghotnl fire; it was cold; so 1 slept one 
night at home'. This retort, which Implied that the boys had been fading 
In tbelf duty of providing wood, and was probably tme, was hardly tajCtful^ 
The Chalan became abusive and pfsiuted out that there was pkmty of wood^ 
'You slept at home every night; yon are all sleeping with married men/ 
Then he examined the other girls, bnt they refused to answer. At last the 
Alosa Cfiedp 'It was only one night; all the other nights we were sleeping in 
the fields^. 

Ko witnesses were called; everyone knew the girls were godty. The Chilian 
said, *What punishment will yon have? Choose!* The motiari mode no 
reply, so the Sipahi soid^ ' Why not make them get np and down a hundred 
times holding their ears?" *No\ said the Chnlan, 'The stick-punishment 
would-be better/ Hearing this^ the Belosa broke out, 'Why ^ould you 
punish us at all? We haven't done anything/ The Chalan replied, 'Well, 
why didn't you come to the ghotul? WTiy d<Mi*t you answer our questions? 
We'll certainly punish you if yon don't speak properly.* 

But the girls were stUl silent, so the boys pushed them out of the ghotul 
and shut the door. The girls were now really frightened and did not dare 
to nin away. They crouched against the wall in the cold, ivhOt the hoys 
discussed their fate round the fire. At laat the Cbalnn said to the Sipahi, 
'Bring in those and give them the stick-punishment'. 

So the door was opetied and five verj' subdued girls w^ere brought in. The 
Chohin asked if they were ready for punishment and they said they were. 
The Kamdar brought in five thiefc logs, and put them between their legs, 
making them squat on the ground, away from the wall* thmr arms folded. 
They were senteuced to 'two Relo". This meant they were to sit like this, 
and very uncomfortable it is^ while the bays sang tlnongh two Reb songs. 
During the second Song the Alosa touched the ground with her hand and 
was immediately dapped and pushed over by one of the boys. The Janka 
began to cry, and the boys roared with laughter. When the Relo songs were 
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finished, the Chalan asked the giib qne by one if they would qffend again. 
When each pronubed to be good in future, be let her up. The girl who 
wept was forgiven last Each girl had 
to go round the drde of boys and salute 
them with a smile. Th^ said the 
Chalan^ 'That's finished. Nqw comb 
OUT hair and massage ns, and we‘Il go 
to sleep 

Less severe treatment was given to 
the ^Is at Bandopal^ when I was sleep¬ 
ing in the gbotul on 25 April 1941. At 
about 10 q'dock at nighty as the 
dancing and games came to an end, I 
was surprised to see all the girls filiiig 
out of the courtyard aud sittmg by the 
gate. The Manjhl had discovered that 
the verandah of the main building, 
w’here he and the other leaders slept, 
had not been properly cleaned. He 
sent for the Belosa and Dulosa and 
ordered them to take their girls out of 
the compound. They did so, no one 
took any notice of them^ the boys lay 
down and slept as usual, and for a 
time the girls sat quietly outside the 
gate. Preentiy a subdued and peni¬ 
tent vcrice called, 'Siiledar, let us come 
in'. There was nq reply. Then vciy’' 
seductively and sweetly, 'Kotwar, do 
let 113 come tn". Still no rqsly. There 
was a pause, and then two or three 
girls at once tried. ^Maujhi, let us in 
and we'll do anything you want*. This 
went an for half an hour, and then the 
ManjhJ sent the Kotwar with four other 
boys to interview the girls. The panchayat squatted down on the nearside 
of the gate and there was a long comiiltatiou. At last, the girts prqmis<hd 
never to neglect their work again and the Kotwar went to report to the 
Manjhi who Wiis sleeping on the verandah with a few of the senior bo^^ 
He told him to bring the girls in- They filed in and went to the Maujhi. 
He again made them promise to keep the ghotul dean, then forgave them 
and told them to massage him and the other senior buyt as a penance before 
they went to sleep. 



ipS. Toy wmdea morda tued 
tiw Katwor the N^kiia 

Mprighi t 


In the Chalkn Pargana, in such villagts as Kajien^ Chimii and TEuumgaon. 
the cbeUk imitate very closely the ordinary police procedure of the State. The 
gbotnl Kotwar has a wooden spEor (Fig. 106) in Iroitation of the State Kotwar's 
spear, and a W'ooden tablet (Fig. loS) which corresponds to the village report- 
book. It is his duty to report once a week {just as in fact the vOlage watchman 
reports once a iveek) to the Inspector of Fotice. who records the informatipn and 
[f necessary takes it to the Diwam Fines are paid in pieces of wood or sjari 
seeds, a piece of wood representing a rupee- The thing has the sembLouce 
of a gome but it is taken ver>^ seriously, and a fine of fifty * rupees' means quite 
a lot of work^ 
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THE STURIA AND THEIR GHOTUL 

The following inddent is typical At Paluri the Jtialko went to Banjorn 
for a week in Januaiy 1942 and while she was away the Nirosa and Jhamkai 
stayed away from the ghotiii for five days. The Kotwax inquired bto the 
matter, and made bts tisuoi report to the Havaldar who iu turn referred it 
to the Impector. The Inspector went to the Sirdar, the head of the ghotid, 
and reported that three imd been absent. 

■ Have yon cxatnloed thern ? * asked the Sirdar^ ‘ What was thdr eitcq^ ? ^ 
/1 questioned thein, but tliey had nothing to say* 

The girls were brought before the Sirdar and in cross-exattiltiatkiii it came 
out tlmt Jhankai had n sore plaoCn and Jhalko claimed that she had been 
away in another village. 

*I>id yon get the KotwarV pertnissioo to go?' 

■ I asked him. but he didn't say an^^thlng. What was I to do? My paints 
told me to go/ 

Witne^es were called to show that Jhalko stayed away for two days more 
after she had returaed. 

The Sirdar then pronounced sentence^ The Jhalko would get up and 
down twenty bmes holding her ears. The Nirosa, who Imd no excuse at aJJ^ 
would do it eighty tiraes^ and the Jhankai fifteen tunes. This sentence was 
carried out, but the Nirosa mana]^ to get here reduced in appeal to ten. 
^ But I win count very coi^ftilly \ said the Sirdar. 

Afterwards the Sirdar asked the girls, 'Now^ yonW been punished. Was 
it fair or are you atigr>^ with us ? * Each of the g^ils in turn said. * No, it was 
perfectly fair; I was guilty'". 

On 25 March 1941. one of the ’boj's at Chtuiii pretended to be a visttbig 
oSicia]; he came into the ghotul and compiftiued that it was dlrtjv there was 
no wood or fire. He sent for the Kotwar sind Manjhi, who came with folded 
handSp and he abused them, fining them ten 'rupees* eadi. Another day the 
Kajen Kotw’ar reported to the Inspector that he had noticed on a boy's mat 
a doth which belonged to a girl who was not his ghutul-wife. The Inspector 
pretended to write this down in his 'book', and sent the Con^hle who haad- 
ctifi'ed the two iovers with lengths of siari twine and brought them to the 
Tahsildor. He lectured them and fined them fis-e 'rupees' each. They 
app4^ed to the Diwan who enhanced the sentence to twenty-five 'rupees* 
or bits of green wood^ 

Yl 

These examples will be sufficient to show how the machineay^ of ghotnl 
|ustjce works and which officials are iiivalvcHl, It sounds like a game, hut 
is taken ve^- senoosly. We have seen how the Kotwar or other boy with 
similar duties first discovers and reports an offence- It is investigated by 
the Thanedor or inspector, whrt iu turn brings the culprits before the TahsildiU'. 
Finally the leader of the ghotul considers the ca^, pronounces judgement 
and inflicts pnuishnieiit. To those ghotul which have soiue older man still 
holding offioe an appeal may lie to him. There is often a boy whose special 
duty It is to carry out the sentence. 

The punishments inflicted are of s^)mc variety. We have already seen 
the khoU^ ftaham, or stick-puni^hmciit, in operation. Sometime the stick 
is put through both leg]s and arms and the hands arc tied in front. In Knjen 
it was the Tahsildar's special duty to see that the \dctlms did not support 
themselves against the wall or ground. 

The por&kal W€rh 4 im or paftnra orMor is more severe. Hands und feet 
ore tied and the victim is slung from the roof by his feet, remaining to[ffly- 
turvy whUc the others sing one, two or three Kelo songs. 

4^ 
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Kamfig i^tiyan^ is the cotHDiDd Iddioti pimblmieDt of rnfiVcing somtode 
s<[iiat down on the ^oimd and get tip and down holding kis with kk 


Fto. 109. Tobmxfi pcmch with btli and task onmixieiitj 
Htfijfif 3i* 

hands. It is difficult, exbaostiiig and undignified. But it is qot very psinliil 
and it leav^ no trace, which probably accounts for its pcspnlarity among 
subordinate offidals. Tn TvihagooUp pebbles were heid to the cars while the 
culprit was pushed op and down twenty-five to fifty times. This was how 
the hlanjbi pumshed Dursal Rani in the song record^ at p. 6o3. 

At Nani|^ar, the chelik connected this punishment with a story of a Raja 
and a dancing girl of the Mitrdangiy.i caste—whose girls arc famotis for their 
wit and beauty. 

There was a Mirdangij'a. She daniired before a Raja, He was so 
pleased tluit he saidp' AsIe wdiat you vriH and 11! give it to you \ She 
saidp *Spit on the floor and then Hck tip the mcss\ The Raja said, 
*How con a Raja do such a thing?" Then the Mirdais^ya said^ ^Very 
well theu^ give me the turhau from your head ^ He did so and she 
wore it herself and went away weH pleased. 


The movements of a girl jumping up and down holding her ears are supposed 
to resemble the MiniaTtgi>Ti dancing before the Raja, and the chelik taunt 
the girls saying, *Ho re Mirdangiyal Today youVe becorne MiTdangiya\ 
To which the girls replyp" We are Rauchuin [go(^ and beautiful] girfo. If we 
were Mirdangiya we woild be dancing and you'd have to give us your turbans/ 
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The boy^s laugh and say, ‘Then it wb& the Ra^a who was pimisbcd, jaow it is 
th^ Mirdat 3 giya\ 

Nil manditna or kul niima pahara is a simple punislifiieiit of expiiisioa and 
eodtirance, A boy or girl ts made to stand outside the ghotui fence on one 
leg with the other leg pressed agiunst it, wMe the others dug a number of 
Rein songs. 

The nagU pakara or plou^-penalty is fairly coninion as a pnnish- 

luent for bieakiiig wind One ehelik pulls the legs of the ’^^ctim and two 
push down hb shoulders; li^ are pushed and shoulders pulled until he is 
exhausted- 

In the pofi$pa 2 karhana the culprit is made to spread-eagle himseJl from the 
roof and to hang there till permitted to come dowo* 

The k&rU p&hAm is simply a 'pushing about' pumshment. Everybody 
pushes aod smacks and pulls the victini abotal tiU he cries for inercj'. 

In Jhisota they sometimes tie the culprit's hair to the roof and make him 
stand like that for so many songs. Sometimes bis hands are tied together 
up to the roqf« 

It will be noted that tbe^^ punbhmett^ can be described, shall say^ 
us chronic ra^cr than acute. The ^arp* abrupt sting of corporal punish- 
meut so famiikr to the European schooll^'^ is unknown. The punbh merits, 
in so far as these are physical at all. involve the endurance of discomfort and 
distributed pain, and alw^ all tlie loss of dignity. This is perhaps what we 
would expect of so gentle a people to whom the catastrophic dedriivene^ of a 
flagging would appear intolerable. Even the panishments must be associated 
with something beautiful: they are eudtired to the sound of music, the rh^-ihmic 
moirements of the Kelo songs. 

A fine is a very conuunu form of penalty. In the ghotul the fines arc almost 
always Interpreted in terms of bits of wood or siari seeds- A fine of ten rupees 
probably means ten bits of green wood (dry wood b brought by the younger 
bo^ in the daily rontiiie)* a fine of a hundred means a hundred siari seeds. 
This type of sub^tution is not confined to the ghotul. In Bandopol I ooce 
saw a root sacrificed u^ead of the pig the villagers could not afford, and 
elsewhere T have seen sticks given in pU)« of cbickeDS—sacrificed and treated 
fflcectiy as if they really were chickens^ 

The seed-fines are collected until there b enough to invite the whole village 
to a party. Any mooctary fines are usually put in diorge of the village head^ 
man for safety^ and used to buy liquor. The seeds are fried os a lelbh: liquor 
is distributed; and it is said that during this party the chdik aod motiati 
recount the liistoiy of the fines and penalticis of the past year to the oniuse^ 
ment and benefit of all. 

The most dreaded punishment b expulsion from the ghotuL A foretaste 
of this b given to very' small hoy^ who fail to bring their daily wcKid, when 
their elders refuse to accept thdr Jobar in the evening. The little boy' goes 
round the circle saying Joliar^ but each chdik lodk^ throiigb hTm and refuses 
to ELUSwer. This soon reducoi the clitld to penitence and he promises never 
to offend again. If be does, or if the little girls fail to dean the building, 
they may be sent to sit outride the door for two or three hours. This is re¬ 
garded as equivaleot to excommunication. It is a rather pathetic sight to 
see a little boy or girl. In the cold winter or the rain$, cruucfimg lonely by the 
door while the otheis enjoy the warmth and company inside. Occ^ioopUy 
a boy or girl is forbiddeu to join the ghotul cxpeditiruis or g)0 to a marriage. 
Sometimes membciu are actually expdled^-mcuTabk laxlness, obstinate refusal 
to submit to ghotul dbcipline, a quarrelsome temperament, the breach of 
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d&n and relationaliip rules may lead to ibis extreme penalty^ It is indeed 
extreme, for It means the death o£ youth, the loss of company and the shame 
of a wedding without dancers. 



TlCr llO« Cftired tolMOCO'lM frcjm ^fcitjTinjir 

Aetiaa^ sixj 


That is, in fact, the final sanction of the ghottil rules—the fear that the 
chdiiE and motinr! will refuse to attend one's wedding. It is no idle threat ; 
it has been done; it has been stiU more often threatened, and the parents 
have had to pay a fine- Once at Jhakri the Picsai failed to do her share of 
bringing leaves at someone's mamage, and the boys said, 'This girl is too 
great for us. She mdently likes to be tUone. Wdl, she shall many alone\ 
When her marriage day ariived there was a great disturbance and the elders 
of several villages bad to pacify the offend^ boy^ But at last* after her 
parents had given a gift of hquor* they agree<l to assist. 

No reader of Chapter V can fail to see tlie importance of this threat. No 
wedding can proceed without chelik ond laotiari- Thdr absence would me^ 
that dn the greatest day of otie‘s life there was diabuess, mockery dis- 
^ace. So lung as this ultimate sanctioo remain^r the youngsterH submit cheer¬ 
fully to all the penalties, harsh tsA they mny somethnes seem, that tlK leaders 
of the ghotul may infli ct.^ 

* Aayoait who the Kketnl dlxlpllne foa hard obouM read a curiDiui paper by 

Thantcm qu 'Corporal Puai&luneat m Vcmaculdr Sdioelfl' in ladla^ In wliicb xofty-two 
differeut mAuUutAUons nl pedagogSe aodiftm arc listed ,—EiknoffophU NaHs, pp, 
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THE MUEl A AND THEIE GHOTtiL 
VTl 

It may be of iaterest to compare tliese pcrtaltie? witJi the ducipliiLary 
mea^iires taken in other viUaj^ dormitcine& There m a curiotis accouot in an 
old book on the Chittagong Hill Tract by Captain Lemn, who was Deputy 
Camml^DQer of this area and seems to have been n man of considerable 
sympathy and knowledge. 

In the village communities, eir^en as the adults have a recognised 
bead, $o also b there a head boy appointed to control the boys of the 
village. This head of the juvenile communit)^ is called the 
I shaJJ give here, as illustratidn of thdf village enstoma, a ledtal which 
1 heard toJd at the camp hxe one night in the jnngl^p hy one of our 
policemen of the Palaingtsa clnn. He said: 'I was formerly ganng 
over the nnmarned lads of Hmrapbroo village; this was when I was 
about seventeen years old. At night all who were unmarried, and 
weaned from their mothers, used to sleep in the One night 

Reypbaw^ and Cbalndra, came to me and got leave to go 
and sleep with their sweetheartSu The girls were named Aduhbym, 
Hlapyo* and Aduhsheay, I remember thdr names quite well: they 
are married, now, and two of them have childreiL Our lads went by 
stealth, of course: if the parents had known it there would have been a 
row. Next day a bttle gtrl told me that Pynhbi, another of onr lads* 
who had not got leave to sleep out, had passed the night w-ftli her sbter. 
This was quite contrary' to ndCp and it was therefore detemuned to 
punish hiuip Next day we all went to the Raja's )oom to help to build 
bis house, and in the eveoiog^ when we returned, W'e made a big fire 
on the bank of the stream that tuns tbtoiiigb the village i ^d 1 seidi 
and called Pjmbln, but he was afraid, and would not come; be stayed 
in hb fatbet's house, and sdd lie had fe\'er. I knew^ this was only an 
excuse; so I^nt three lads to bring him forcibly, aud they went and 
brought him, although hb mother abused them much; but the father 
aud mother could not hurt them, os they were acting by the goung^S 
order. Wben he came, I called upon him to say why he bad slept 
awny from the khii>ng without leave. At first he denied about it* and 
then I brought forward the little girl, and he asked her, " Mow did you 
know It was T ? It was dark'; and she said, * The moon shone on your 
face in the early morning when you opened the doot to go away 
’ft’Tieu he beard this he saw there was no escape, and he fell at my feet 
and asked fargivencss; but I fined him three rupees on the spot for the 
sake of discipline.^ 

In the Uraon dhutHkufia, os in Bastnr, many difierent punishments are 
indicted. Tti Mandor the boys described the penalty for not keeping the 
dormitory clean; if any aniuial or bird dirtied the place they bad to make 
the dxeremetit into litUe balls with their own bands aud throw' it away. If 
a boy wet iiis bed* they said, the others stitck a pin into the ground and spat 
on it; the olferuiiT had to pkk it op with his own teeth. In the middle 
of the ruined dormitory at Agm X saw a fine stone pillar* Boys who failed 
to attend the dances were iorwl to hop round this five times with two bits 
of bambw tied t^htly to their legs. Fines were also inflicted. 

Koy bos de^ribed the'sUt' in the central pillar of ^some of the dhumkirna* 
and connects it wHtb a fertibty ceremoDy in which the boys insert their * penile 

^ y. l-t, IVi'Iif j?d£dr tif SoiftA^EasiifH ItuH^ {X^ndcHi. i^tq), i|BS. 
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■fifgtiTig ' into B. slit in n sapUng.^ In OTa.0n ® Ik says tliat this is 

to be fotind ^in most dhumhuritz houses \ He onJy metitioKS the name of one 
village, howc\ er, Borhambey. We saw the slit there, but did not htid it in anv 
of the other doimilories we visited^ nor has Gp Ancber been able 
anv trace of the custom elsewhere. 


It b probable that the " dormitoiy slit * was chiefly used for punbhidg refrac- 
boys. According to the ihatigdr who talked to Shainrau HivaJe at Mandar, 
used as a punLshment for boys who were shy or sulky and refused to 
jmii m the comniunal games and dances. "A lump of red earth is put on the 
pillar, and the ^tahato stands by with a stick, and hits us on the Ii^s and telb 
us to push our penis into the earthy and then he pushes us against it again and 
again till we become rod. If a boy b sulky, we bring him at night to the dtibri 
(inbtrcsfi) am] we push his pctiis into the ^t unlD he cries and promises not to 
oflend again. We all hit him and push him to and fro against the pillar till 
bb penb hurts and he cries/ 

Discipline in the Noga moniogb, as we might expect* more ngoroi^ and the 
punbhiiieiits. more drastic. "Among the boys of the vdlnge', says MtUs» 

there is a certain amount of rough play, aud a bumptiotis or obnoxious 
youDgster b taught hb place exaclly as he is in an Hngltsh Public 
^botil. Hi- m^y sit down in the dark and find stinging leaves have been 
put ready for him. Or a more elaborate punishment may be inflicted 
which many a motber in England w^ould not approve of for her darlmg. 
A platik is laid If he a see^siw over a log. One end b weighted down 
with a wooden piUmv. The boy bus to jump on the other end and the 
wooden pillow' flies up and hits him on the back of the neck. • 

There b nothing in Baistar to compare with the Naga bullying, a process 
by which young }my^ arc hardened to face every kind of danger and difficulty. 


1 Tki OrAmi, p. 143 ■ P- 33^' 

* Mifk r*j Rngma p. ji- 
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THE MURIA AND THEIR GHOTUL 

"Mea who are now raiddlfraged say that when they first entered the motung 
they wm very severely disciplined, not to say bullied. They were, for in- 
^anee, held a\'er the fire and conipelled to endure the heat without a cry. Or 
they were made to show tbdr pluck by being sent alone on a dark night to 
fetch a bamboo from a eertam clump. The boy sent was allowed no torch 
or wimpon, and had to gnaw the bamboo through with his teeth or hcick it 
ofi with a sharp stone- Or* again, a boy would be seat to leave a torch at some 
pa^cular spot far away in the jungle and tome back alone in the dark without 
a light. In the morning the older boys would go and see if the burnt remains 
™ the torch were in tht profiNsr place. Nowadays boys have an f^ier timCi 
but a considerable number of duties fiUls to their lot, and for the first three 
years a boy's life i$ very' like that of a fag at an Hoglisb Public Schod. Boys 
of the lowest class must keep a supply of torch's in the for travellers 

passing tlirough the viEage late in the e^eniiig: they have to massage the bigger 
boys legs when they come tn tired from the fields; they are responsible for 
the wood and water needed for cDokipg; they must make p^ies and sharptif 
for their seniom. In fact, for three years they have to do what they are 
told^ and do it qujekiy—-a most exccUent system.' ^ 

VHT 

Hitherto we have considered only the triviaiitfes of ghotui discipline. The 
sexual relatioiLships of chdik and modari give rise to far more sedons problems. 
I discuss the Imge i^ne^lon of ghotnl pregnancies in a separate chapter: here 
we must consider how far life in the dionnitorics encourages breach isf the 
ckzhlaws Of leads to incest between near Idn, 

There are the strictest rules against dandacesL Do they work? It is 
Jiot easy to give an auswerK Thai dan-incest is possibly not uDCommon may 
be gathered from such sayings ns * When tJie door h shut there are no dans, 
we !ife only cidik and motiari ^^ Once the door h shut and the fire dlea down, 
all relatlonsbipa arc le\^elied out' Our tribal rules extend to the border of the 
sleeping-mikt: we watch the yotin^ers as far as that; what happens inside that 
country no one knows'. It was the c^iinion of an educated Muria that the 
cMef danger of the ghotui was that it promoted intimacy betis-wn members 
of the s^e dan and even exposed near relatives to unnecessary temptation. 

It IS impossible to say. Even if I filled pages with village gossip it would 
prove nothing. Only an exact statistical inquiry codd answer the qu'estiou 
whether the [Muria chdik was prone to incest or no. And that toiald nwer be 
obtained. But certain things may he afiirmcd. 

At first sight, considerable freedom appears to be allowed- A motiaii may 
comb the hair of a boy of her own clan, and may massage him. Even a close 
r^tiou like an own sister ^ may do this. In Kaboogn the Muria said that 
prls and boys of the same clan might sleep together^ but must not have sexual 
intcrconise. At Knjeii in 1940, all the boys and girls were of the Halami 
sept, except one girl ft hn was a Kuhrami- Yet they went daily to the ghotui 
tod slept together there. Ihcy demed that tliey had sexual iutercourse. 
This may be truc„ but no reliance ctin ever be put on ti deuin) in Bastai. In 
^e J^tawtod ghotui I found the foUemiug pairs * matriefi' to each other— 
Por^bi^ ana ^faravi^ Wadder and ALiravi, liiruini and .Maiavh Maiavi and 
^Utou. Maravi and Wadds?!, Maravi and Maravi. Kuhrami and Maravi^ 
In Dougngura, in 1940. nearly all the ghotui members were Sori. save one or 
two Isaitauu tod Kubiami. The Pahardar and Pahardarin were 'murried*; 

* UIUa, r#. Ao Nagat, pp, iTpt- 
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both were Sori. So were the Bddiir and Bcldaiinr the Sirdar and Sird^uin and 
the Supedar and Supedartit. If memb^ of the same sept conld be 'married^ 
to each othefj the fedio^ agaiost clan-in^t imide ih^ canoat be very 

stroQg. So long as the relation does not lestdi in pregnaiiey it does nest seem 
to matter gieatl3’* No one knows except the cheliik and motiari—and they 
never telL 
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But if there is a pregnancy it is a serious inatler. In stich n casCp I was 
told at Kabon^, tbc members of the ghotiil assemble and pass judgement. 
"Look, brothel, lockp sister* yoti are ixith of the same dan: yott are brother- 
sister to each other, yet yon have done this eviL If tlie ddeis hear of it* wt 
can give Uiem no answer^ We ourselves do not think it sin; it was the lust of 
yonthp yon were mad with love; but the elders will thiulc it sin.' And they 
insist that the boy should bring an aboitifadent. In Mnnjnicta whoa a 
Katkmi boy fdJ in love with a girl of the Wadder dan—these ore forbiddnu to 
one unotber—the ghotuL members held a fueeting and solemnly warned them 
tlmt they would be hoed if they continued to sleep together and that if the 
gill became pregnant it would bo most serious for them both. But I heard 
that they to^ no notice* 

The oileuce is nsuqlly condoned by a bea>^' hue* anything from six to tw'elv^c 
rupees to the ponchayut and a calf of pig to the clan-god. But so long as the 
lovers are willing to sepoiatc, they are not barred from mom'ing in the usual 
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way, tjjougii not always with the hiU cereinonLilr IndMd a giii should be 
fiiajTie<i to the boy she is engaged tq —if he wiU have her—as soon as possible. 
At Kibi Belanga. for estample. a Marai-i boy, the Panda of the ghotuJ, used to 
have intercopTse with a Maravi glrh and ^e became pregnant. The matter 
becfune known to the eldets of the village who fined him and married the gitl 
qoickly to a i^aitaml boy of KitMr village to whom she was engaged. The 
child was bora tluee months after mamajje and was aixepted by the husbapd. 
A few years ago in Hathipakpa there was a scandal when the Zdalko, 'a daughter 
of Naitami*. was made piegnnnt by the Jamadnr. also a Naitami. They 
attempted an abortion, without sifcces. bpt after the boy's father had paid 
twelve rppees, the llolko was married, by the reduced cert-rnDPiEs, to a boy at 
Sodma. 

The kindly, gentle Mtrria makes things as easy as possible fof the young, 
'Even an elephant with four legs sometimes stimbtes.^ 'What can you do 
to one who has missed the road?^ But if the girl refuses to leave her lover, 
the matter becomes very serious, and both are optcasted. In Metawand, 
I Wits told that such people were never re-admitted into the tribe, and after 
death only the chHik would touch their bodies and take them to the pyre. 
If a was erected it ^vould have to be apart from the otters, 

A few ytsirs agOp at Alor, a member of the Ruhrami fjan eloped with a 
Kuhiami girl. They wete cotijemned by the panchayat, hut look no notice. 
For'the mouth that desires its fill and the gpnitalLa'that are excited never 
listen to ad\'ice*. Th^* are now Isviug together at Hirri. Ko ^fuiia will eat 
with them, and at festivals of the clan-god they get no share of the consecrated 
meat If a son ts bom, he will be c^ed Bhtda Huwa, but be will not be 
regarded as outcaste. He will have all the tribal pjhil^es denied his parents, 
'For he was tied up in the bundle^ he knew nothing of what was donc.^ 

This rigurist attitude ts not so ranch one of moral condemnation as due to 
a fear of the supernatural vengeance that may descend upou the whole dan. 
In some cases, the guilty pair are forgiven if tliey perform an elaborate ceremonv 
and pay sulhdent fines. For two j'kus they have to wait. Then if tlie Gaita 
approves he takes them to a tank or stream. Near the bank they make a ring 
of stakes and build a little bainbf>n wall, covering it with grass and thatch, 
inside which the boy and girl arc made to stand together. The grass is set on 
fire and as it blazes up they jump ibrougb the flames into the water. After 
bathing, they put on new clothes and throw the old ones into the water. They 
make suitable offerii^gs to the gods and ore henceforth free of their guilt. 

The general atinosphere of loudly tolerance probably nccounts for tbe fact 
that so few tragedies have fx?corred* In the police records of the last ten years 
there arc only two cas^ of suicide which arose out of dam-iocesL The first 
was in Januaii^ Chime and Ktile of the Titnri ghotnl were of the same 

clan and in love with one another. The girl's parents married her to a 
tey called Jhola, from Siipbeda, who had a wife already. She left him and it 
is said that she retnmed to the Timii ghotul and began to sleep there ffgain. 
If this js t^e. it is remarkable in vtcw of the normally strict taboo on married 
girls entering the ghotul. But nil snch rules are broken sometimes. After 
n time she w^'iS found to be pregnant but 01113^ after several months did the 
matter come to the ears of the village elders. Wlien they questioned Chime 
about it, she took the hand of Rule and named him as the father of the unborn 
child. This was too much for him and on the night of 18 Jatmary, though he 
went to the ghotul as usual, when all were asleep he went quietly out and hanged 
liinise]/. 
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Eor months everyocifr must haw known all aboat it. Bdore the girVs mar¬ 
riage Kule's breach of the clan laws was complete and opea^ it must constantly 
Iiave been disctissed in the ghotnl, 
and the elders must have knowti of 
it. Yet nntil the day of the ^ trial ^ 
it had ne^^er been openly proclaimed 
to the vUlage ttuit he had ofiended 
against the laws of the tribe. That 
was too much for him, he saw his girl 
lost to him, a life-long shame, and 
heavy penalties. So he killed him¬ 
self. 

There was another case in 
in Keravnthi when a cbelik and 
motiari ^ who belonged to the same 
clan fell in love with one another. 

They often used to slip outride the 
ghotul at night and rieep together. 

After a time the girl found herself 
pregnant. When the m atter became pm, 
known, there was a great scandal 
and the elders announced that they 
would bald a pauchayat. The boy was so ashamed and so afraid of paying 
the fine that was ce^n to be inflicted, that he bang^ himself. The girl 

was afteiw^ards mairied to another boy, but was imnisbcd—the people said^_ 

by excessi\-e menorrhagia. She grew thinner and thinner^ and after a year 
her hn^band left her and married someone else. 


Chtt^ tolmpco-boK from ^Totawnzid 


IX 

1 have heard of very few cases of incest between near relatives. In spite 
of all the joking, in spite also of tire close pro3ruiiit3^ in which near relatives 
grow up toother In the ghotiU, I think that the rules ore kept. On the rare 
excaaons that they arc broken, the act is rcgiirded with severe censure. At 
Sahimunda a girl wEis made pfegnant hy her own nwii/m, her mother*s brother. 
She pubUdy accused him and he was hned. In Adenga, a Muria kept bis own 
father's junior wife; He was excommunicated and banned from ad tribal 
privileges. He and the woman were not even allowed to get water from the 
usual place. 1 am told that he is never to be admitted into the tribe, 1 u the 
same villagt the Gaita kept his mother's sister, and was excouunuuicated. 

A tale of incest from Kapsi h obviously satirical and hardly suggests 
approval of what w'os done. 

Long ago there lived an old man who married his son to a very lovely 
girh tVhen she came to his house the father at once fell in love with 
her* He sent his old wife and son to another village to get rice, and tliat 
evening he himself pretended to g^t high fever and lay groaiung on his 
bed. The poor daughter-indaw came to him and said, 'Wliat can 1 
do for yon ?' He said* ' Ask the Departed in the granary what they 
want you to do ** She went to them and asked,' What can I do for my 


^ Accutdiu^f to the paUce rcpqrt, the chrlik wad ma of Dhsimp, mid the mumul 
wAi Kfili, daughter of Bbiunwi. IfAtl wud Koll'e patcraBi mule. 1 do cot know thtir 
ghotul titles. 
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father-in-law ? * The old mao crept out of bed and stood behind the 
wall When the ashed the question, he rcpHed in a load, strange 
vaice,^" Yoor fathcr-in-Iaw is ^ing to die; there is only one way to save 
him: lie with him ond his fever wd] be ctired\ At this the |^1 was 
frightened and said to the Departed^ 'But the tnarriage haldi is still 
on niy body, how can I do such wickedness ? The marriage booth is 
yet green, how can I betray my hnsbandl' But the old man replied, 
^If you want your father-iiirlaw to live* do as we say J the sia will not be 
yoiirs^ bat that of the Bead \ Then the poor daughtcr-iu-law went back 
to the eld man and told him what the Departed had said, and he asked 
her what she thought IL She said she was wiUiiig to do what they 
ordered and she lay with biim When all was over, she asked whether 
his fever had left him, and be told her that it had, and praised her 
devotion to the Departed. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE IIURIA^S ATTITUDE TO SEX 

re/^rmctf fo tko^ Bi>dy which, bccat4S£ of ihiir 

iniifmU empfttciion with organs of drainage, siijfir a n opprobrium both un- 
warranUd and psyckologicaily dangirom, I fhnk much tronbU and mh- 
uffderstanding can bf avcidid if wa observe the worid of fiow^s, ExacUy as 
' Roses and tUies fair on a lawn’ dispiay ihe sexual parts of the rose and Ike 
iUy, sOf in literal faet^ our sexual parts are our fiowers, and lhai is a deecfU 
am satfdary and swedening way in which to regard iJiem, . . Prudence 
is necessary^ Imi ertorf and nurs&y prejudices should not doud our 
rmsm . — Erie GiU, Drawings from Life (lAui^Qiip 1940} » p. iv_ 

I 

T he Muriel has a siiirplje, iniiocMt and mtcual attitude to sex. In the 
ghotuL this is strengtheiued by the absence of any sense pf ^]t and the 
general freedom from external interference. The Mmia believe that 
sexual cobgiesa is a good thing: rt does you good: it is healthy and beautiful; 
when performed by the right people (snei as a ebdik and motiari who ^rc not 
taboo to one another), at the right time (ont^de the menstrual perickd and 
avoiding forbidden days), and In the right place (within thegliotui walls where 
no sin can be a:»tnnut1^)p it is the happiest and best thing in fife- 
This bdief in sex as something go^ and normal givea the Mitria a light 
touch. Nari^s saying that the penis and ^^agtna are ki not, in a 'joking 
relationship'' to each other^ admirably puts the situation^ Sex is great fun; 
it is the bet of ghotul games; it is the darree ql the genitals: it is an ecstatic 
swinging in the aims of the belovedr It ought not to be too intense; it must 
not ^ degraded by posscssiveness or dehled by jealousy. It is believed that 
the best and most successfni su rdations are to be had m the modem ghottd 
where partners often change. 

The very idea of a Flatonic attachment Is ridicukius. Young gholih and 
motimi may sleep together for a long time without congress^ but consummiittoa 
is the end and gcxil. " Thirst is not quenched by Ucklng dew/ Let ns consider 
a remarkable document that was given Shamrao HivaJe by the vdlagers of 
Palii. A newly-married boy found hbnsdf Impotent—he had not experienced 
this embarrussment in the ghotul; it was supposed to have been brought upon 
him by the hostile rnagic of a former lover—j-et however caused it threatened 
to destroy his happiness. Thb k bow the other chelik described bk wife's 
attitude—^ was only a few weeks out of the ghotul, stiU praeticafly a raotkii* 
Some of the phrases nsed are probably tradidoual^ for they occur in songs, 

*1 diduT come to your bouse", she is supposed to have said/'just 
tXi eat rice. I canid have got rice anywhere. I'm not going to stay here 
just looking at your face. Yon may have money, but that can only fill 
my stomach, not my heart. I could fill my stomach m^'s^ by going out 
to work. Well, now T"m oS —anywhere* anywhere in the world so long as 
my heart can be filled. Where the heart is not filled what girl wEl stay ? 
God made man and woman for this very work. It was to fill each other 
hearts that be made ants^ worms, birds, mts, tigers and every othef 

thing. They all live with their mates and copulate. They all mniry and 
love coiner from thdi copulation. But I dooT find love just looking at 
your face. Jt your cuft-'pole was not in place, what did you marry for? 
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When you aaw roe mod knew that your heart was not captured, why did you 
mm me ? Wkmt am I to do now ? Tell roe. Where am I to go ? * 

Inside the ghottd se:s;ual anaesthesia h known, bnt it is nttcororoon and is 
regarded as a sort of deviation^ 1 have met a few ^nria who have oever 
b^n to the ghotnt or who have never shared its semial activiti^ Dhan- 
singb Patidu of Palld b a man of some forty yeans and stiM nnmarded. He 
has never been to a ghotul. Hb father used to say to him^ 'These boys talk 
in front of tbdr sisters as if tb^ were their lovers. You don't know what 
gods there are in the ghotnl; nmny gods live there; you might unwittingly 
offend one of them and be destroyed. No one knows what people may have 
in thdi hearts when all sleep together.^ But it was not only bis father's 
exaggerated fears of the sopemalnral that stopped Dhanslngli from attending 
the ghotnl; be himself had no desire to go. Hut now be regrets It ' T am a 
\^eTy lonely man\ be told me. *1 might now be happdy married. But at 
that time I was very poOt and I had no passion,'' The real reason for his 
abstinence seems to have been a dread that be wotild be forced into sexual 
inteicoutse for which he had neither power nor iuc^ation. 

Another hluiia who has never been a chdik is Hagm of Masora. In his 
youth he lived in the Hindu potters' quarter of Kondagaon town where there 
was» of oonise, no ghotnl, * I n^ed to feel very Innely when 1 heard how happy 
the cither boys were, but what oonM 1 do ? ^ 

Early marriage sometimes brin^ ghotnl life to a premature dose. In 
Makkat, I found the people arrimEmg theic chililreii% ma rriagies as early as 
possible 'to prevent copulatioD in the ghotnl'# Old Snkali of Mosom was 
maitied So young that "she never even learnt to sing a Rdo'. But ehSd- 
marriage b not common and young married girb are generally allowed to attend 
the ghotnl till puberty oc until they are sent to live with their husbands. 

Although the Muria insist on abstinence ftom sexual congress before the 
ceremotiial hunts and require their priests to leroain celibate mt vafioti£ 
occasions^ the ride does not seem to be due to any special regard for cdibacy 
as such or belief in ik power; it is mtber connected with the dread of the 
mcnstnious woman, Qu the eve of a festival all the males of a viBage must 
^cep in the ghotnl—which fur that night is cleared nf motiari—to ensure that 
none of their wives or otlrer relatives will infect them with the defilenieiit of a 
catamenial period that might begin during the night. So too the very strict 
rules governing a young Gaita^s rdatioiis with women in the Chota Dongar 
Porgann appear to be boWd mainly on a desire to isolate him from the dreaded 
monstrusl contact 

Celibacy is not admired^ aud it b dangierous to be uumarned. for a man 
or woman who dies in this conditiou lives for ever ristliss and frustrated, 
and a nnbanoe to the fricuds be has left bdiiud on earth. It should be noted 
that it is marriage and not sexual exp^^nce that is important. The Hindu 
sadiin is rarely respected, though he may be feared for his suppose superna¬ 
tural powers. The state of smnyas b everywhere a^odated in tlie aboriginals' 
mind with idleness and berggary rather than with chastity^ Iti Alor the clielik 
spoke very sconthrUy of odihacy i ' It is a way of life for loafers." And nf boys 
and girls who stand aside from the main life of the gholul, they say ‘ they will 
get children directly they begin \ ' There may be oue in a thousand girls who 
tries to keep hei wuter^ but she will |^t a child m her haIdi-dJtoit[, while her 
clothes are still stoined with the marriage tumieric^ It is d&ngerotm to store 
np poweij for when ft ia released it may prove too potent. 

In order to enforce this attitude^ the ch^k. tdl a number of atorl^ 
illustrating the danger of breaking the ghotul tmditioni One such tale, from 
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THE MUKIA'S ATTITUDE TO SEX 

Atmgaoii, is about tbe motiari wbo Imew nothing about ses. Otie day 
they wcot ta g^tb^r with their gniDdmother. The oJd lady dimbed 

a tF&t uqd the girls looked up and saw hex iragiua. \Vlicti she told them what 
it vras for^ they were so frightened that they left the ghotul and went to live far 
away in the jungle^ Whenever they saw a man they beat him and drove htm 
away. The story proceeds through various adv^ntuxes to the inevitable 
conclnsioa. Each of the gifb is seduced hy a sadbu and beoonies pregnant. 

Another storii', given me by &nu, a Mmia of Janikot, is of interest as 
emphasizing the ghotol doctrine of equality^ that everyone in the ghotul fellow¬ 
ship must be loved and happy: if not, disaster may befall. 

There were seven score cbdik and seven score motiari- All slept 
together in the ghotul. One of them was the son of a glazier of goats^ 
and done of the girls would sleep with iriui. When he came to the 
ghotul, they would abuse him. ' Get out^ yon grazter^s son. yon block 
of wood.*^ The boy^S name was Lakari^ that was why they colled him a 
block of wood. But Enkari was a clever boy and he made a love- 
charm. 

One day the hoys and girls decided to go to Kodawata to earn their 
living. When he beard of thia, Lokari decided to have all the girls 
for liiniSidf- He put the boys to sleep by bis charms. When the girls 
were ready for their journey^ he went ahead beating his druin. They 
thought that all the boys had started and set out after them. 

Now Lakari was very poor; bis bed was the earth, his blanket was 
the air, hb pillow was bis own elbow. He was so poor that no girl 
would let him sleep with her* He went along with an axe over his 
shoulder, his dh^l dmm slung from his arm and a drumstick in one 
hand. He led the girls away into the {ungle, on and on for a whole 
niionthi When he beat the drum they ran after him, but he always 
kept at 3 tMstance so that they wouldnT know who it was. 

The jungle stretciie^l for twelve on every side, there was not 
even the name of a village. The jungle was called Madhubau, the 
sweet fonistj the trees were so tah tliat it seemed the moon had stuck 
to them. When Lakari Jiad led the girls into th^ very heart of this 
jungle, he took oiT his dothes and sat shivering with cold. When the 
girls saw that the chelik were not there and it was only Lakari who bad 
brought them nil that wa>\ tli^ were aagry and disappointed. 

On a hill-top between two rivers Eakari built a ghotul for hitiisdf* 
On the far side of the river he made another bouse for the girls. They 
refused to visit him or even look at him, they were so angry. By the 
time the rains began they found th^ \md eaten ah their provisions for 
the year. Lakari luraself had nothing; he lived on honey* 

Now at lost one of the girls canie to him and said,' How are we to 
live here without a village nr bazaar I Even yon can give us nothing 
to eutV Lakari replied* *I wiU see to everything; come with me to 
the bazaar and we will get what we want\ The girls went hshing in the 
river^ and this girl brought liaK in a basket and he himself took honey 
and they went together to the bazaar at Xodrt They sold their things 
and bought what they wanted. On the way back* Lakari went as 
slowly os he could so that they would have to !^nd the night in the 
jutigle and the girl would have to sleep with him. When datlmass fdl 
he made her a bed in the sand of a river; there was one bed for him and 
one for her with a Ere between. He had brought food and omameuts 
to please her. 
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At tnidnigRt the uma^jt hEni cried Ha huhu. The girl shridced with 
fright endsjud,'O I,akari,let nwslecp near you, for ! am afraid’. Thfiai 
the bird cried agaia and the girl said, 'What is the bird saTine?’ 
Lakari tejilied. It sara " Driw on, drive on!So now there ias ao 
n£t fath^p tlicfe was no one m the worldp and he went to her. 
From the bird's talk came the bay's copidatiott. Every time the bird 
cried, the girl dung again to Lakari. 

In this way Eakori took each of the girls in tum, and at last every 
OEE was pregnant and he had seven score sons. When the boys were 
old eoaugh to aim thdr living, Eakari got bollocks for them. In this 
^y family life began and villages were formed, becaose a girl was 
frightened of a bird. 


II. Tkk Akatomy ano Mythowxjy of Sax 

The Murk seem to have a rather sketchy knowledge of the fiCKOal organs 
and their functions. They have no idea of the puipose of the testes or of 
the enstcnce of the hymen. They do. howei'cr, recognke the ditoris and 
under^nd its funebon. Their vocabukty is limited, but siiffickot to cover 
the mam points of the external geijitalia.i Thev have imlf-a-doMn words for 
the i^eais, three or four for the vagiaa {the most popular simplv means 'the 
lowm of something'), and words for the labia rnsjora (Wj miairtW 
vagina flesh), the urethra (urkid buftha. urine hole) and the efitork 
a word which like its Graeco-Enghsh eqwv’alent probably has teferenoa to the 
organs po^ of er^ion and excitement). The Murk word for orgasm is 
^1 or iFf;/a 'the comirig out of the seed'. 

There b no word for love in Gondi. The iluiia use the Chhatttsearhi 
word »wya and sometiiMS pitU or ptr^m, which am simply corruptionsll the 
ordii^' WOT^. But neither do th^ have any words for lust or desire 

aad fdr erotic e^ertemeat wse expressions that are only d^criptive ol tb* 
ph>^cal sensations of h&hoUa said of a girl nieam tJiat her' vaeinfl 

IS itchiiiE^: btmde dokaltd tliat tbe'nfmw k _ 



...... . love'.’ Bat abstract and 

etziotroiLEii terms are rare m Gondip m most primitive Langimges 

Sttual riddles arc interesting as showing how direct and forthright are the 
Mima 5 references to the genitals and sexual interoourae. 

Chapa pakna gokivaiUtiseh. 

The flat stone itches. 

c . . . . —The va^fl. 

Suiittig iandt buniie 

The pole is long, its bottom k black. 

If j- / I . —The penis. 

Koitdang tfwa boUng. 

The fisli that has no eyes. 

—^Thc penis. 


became the tribes 


uwyaktil^ur for * tmkiTed mdmskkifUt fw'tq k^\ 


Thom m m jneh mifdi bi Treach’w 
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paiwit i€do. 

Touch Tt and up it gioes, 

—A iivat, Or Uit |X:iiiSp 

Mfta aur^ch bahir jkulA 

M^mtor kidiU lopiM nar^ kiyinior. 

Md 4 i and Jda swing to eldcI fro outside; 

Tbe iron rio^httsker is at work witbiu. 

—Sraial cotigre^. 

Three are dandng ia a thick jungle, 

—Sexual congress. 

There are two witnesses to thii thief“s escapades. 

—^The testes nod penis. 

But if their aqatomkal knowledge of the genitalm is slight^ the Muria 
compensate for it by an extensive mythology of seXp which is, I thinks even 
more elaborate than that of the Bisan-hom SdariQ and the Orissa tribes. 

It is recuaTknble that the Muna seem to regard the sexual organa^ whether 
male or fonate^ as living things with an independent life of their owm^ For 
example^ one of tbe reasons gh^en for forbidding nrination indde the gbottii 
is that the gixls^ urine would snidl abominably because her labia majorn are 
always chewing her urine as she walks about—^just as a goat chews its food, 
and therefore a girl's urine amdls m strongly as a goat's. 

There are ^several stories about the though the Vagina I>eatata 

legend, known throughout the CeDttol Provinces and Orissa^ is comparatively 
rareu The following story is from Masora- 

Long ago the vagina had the power of leaving its body at ni^t 
and going out to feed in the fields. It had teeth with which it co^d 
eat: it would firtny out all night grazing in the fields and return satis^ed 
in the morning. 

By and by the village people began to say*' What is this thing that 
comes at night and eate up our crops? Let us set traps and catch 
it ^ So they set traps lu their fidds, and that night when the vagmao 
came to feed they were canght and the villagers collected them and 
took them to the Gorta's house in a big basket They shut ibom up 
in an inner room and went to report the matter to tl^ Raja. The Raja 
sentenced the vaginae to be hanged. 

When they heard this* the v^ge^ were b^btened, for they said* 

‘ How are we to live with our wives if thdi organs are destroyed ?' 
So they went to the Raja asldng him to for^ve theta and promising to 
repay the owners of the fields for whatever damage had been done. 

The Raja said, 'Fin^ of all the teeth must bo broken and removed 
from tbe vagiuae. Whoever can do this will be rewarded'. Ko one 
knew how to do rt until at last a oue-eyed poljcemaa, who himself had 
a knife growing from penb, declar^ that he would d^l with the 
matter. With his knife he removed tbe teeth and then with hammer 
and nails ^ed every vagina hack in its plaov. The nail he used is the 
cirtoris which Stands above the \-agina to bold it steady. The vafioae 
then cursed tbe man who bad done them this injury and torned him 

1 A Idea iA ionnd La the Crow Indian tiilc- Afinfu/a Lciqvimtf wbctv b uLon^fl peoia 

bcaintf to talk oad i^fhaes to rtjO|>.~R. H. Lowig, Vlfljtha imd TtfldfUjnna isj the ClOW 
Indhtni', Anihnipciegi^ Fapfti tif lAr ATiuvfiin of Nalutal History, VoL XXV 

[ 1922 ), p. 235 , 
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into a p^. Even today tke pig's virile metnbet is shaped like a 
knife.1 


A tathet similar tale from Palaii [Rnndagaon T ahjal ] coimeeta the Incident 
with Bhimul nnrl hJs wife- 

The vagina used to creep nnt of the tiodj where It lived and go in 
search of m a U e and cuctnnbers. It would mbble its way through a 
fence and steal from the field- The farmers made fences of iron and 
now when the vagina tried to get through^ i^ teeth were knocked out 
by the irom A small bit of iron stuck En the vagina*s mouth and 
became the ditorts. When the teeth come ont* Hood Aowed from the 
mouth and the %^agiita went to Bhimtd for help. 

Now the penis of Bbimul was five bands long and be cut it into 
several pieces, each four fingers long. He pot one piece into the vagina's 
mouth and said^ 'Don't eat cuctimbers or maize any more: from today 
this will be your food^ But the bleeding did not stop, and BhimtiL 
said, 'It wiB stop soon and then after a month it will bleed agaktV 
Such was the beginning of women's menstmatton. 

There was blo^ at the end of Bhimiil^ penis where be had cut it. 
It went into the belly of the woman to whom the vagina belonged 
and she conceived. This is how the birth of childreu be gan. 

In those days men had no genitals- One day they went to Bhimul 
to complain about this. He fi^ed a bit of own penis with wan 
between the thighs of a man. Such was the beginniiig. But the 
fell off 05 the wai melted. They went to Oorondi Dokaji (Bhimul^s 
wife) oud she put two small chickmis under the penis to support it* 
Such is the origin H the testeS-* 

Another Vagiiia Deotata story comes fraiu Koelari.B 

There was a Rekshasa's daughter with teeth in her vagina. She 
used to hve mostly as a tJgre^ and kept ten or tweli^e tigei^ alw^ays 
with her. When she saw a man, ahe would ttim into a pretty girl, 
seduce him, ent off his penis, eat it heiself and give the rest of hia body 
to her tigei 3 - 

One day ^ met seven brothers in the jungle and married the eldst 
so that she could sleep with them all. After some tlmt* she took the 
ddest boy to where her tigem Uved, made him lie with hcTp cut off bia 
p^, ate it and gave hi& body to the tigers. In the same way she kUled 
six of the brothers till only tiie youngest was left. 

When his turn come^ the god who helped him appeared in a dream 
* ff you with this girl, make an iron tube, put it into her 
vagina and br^ her teethe The boy acted according to his dream, 
and when the tights came for hi$ body, he dimbod into a mango tree 


^ Sbttiliii: wuflg He fibna-hcim llEuia Rlate hejw a leui <m« eauchi q yaguaft 

CBtfog hl5 KTOUi kfliKied its tetlh out with n In us^lh^t Ide, Ibni EiSell, 

people to feed the waxidenng vagbia out of ch^irUy. Wlicn It wai Aathfivd It would 

vsigina h»9 nut fomttea ilj otd 
Iit^t ^ eatmg jue and gram nnd rtdl tdo* to ' bite" the mole member by ita muscular 
conlxiteiiraid, 



^J i3tiicih« of itmilar lej^endm tKroeded tfom ibe <;ond and PanitLi.ii 

of the ¥t€rThuMM, tbtf ttisoii-bani Uluia of Boaior, ud tbe luoiiff, Cadeba paad 

Savara of Orkea hi my fortbreraing book of MidJte india. ^ 
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and made Hmself very small. The ttgers chased him and the girl toci 
became very augiy. He cursed her;' LM nothing but yoor face lenmiti*. 
And so it was; she became a bat which eats^ escretea, niinates and 
copulates thiougb one and the same hole. One of tiie mangoe$ opened 
and the boy crept insde. A parrot carrifid off the mango to the 
palace. 

The parrot dropped the fruit, it broke open, out came the boy and after 
various adventures married the Raja's daughter. The hero of an Agaria story 
was similarly saved by the tee of an iron condom. ^ 

Semetimes it is said that originally the vagina vvas situated bdow the 
ktiee of the left leg. One day a chicken pei^ed at it^ and it jumped tip to a 
place of safety between the thighs whore it baa lemalncd ever since. But it 
was wounded and blood stPl Rows from it ct^ety month. From Bara Dongar 
conifs the tale of the wgtna which died. 

One day a vagim died and its companions were wondering what to 
do with it, "Shall we creniote it or bnry it?' said some, but others 
said* 'Let us divide it among us". They cot it up and eadi stuck a 
portion on itsdf. This is the origin of the lips [labia majora]. 'fhe 
woman whose vagina died was the first herpmphradite. 

In the same style is a story from Alor, which hna the familiar competitioti- 
motif. 

The breasts and the vagina had a quarrel- ' I am the greater/ said 
the vagina. *It h For my site that men go mad and dwi* 

"No/ said the breasts. "We are greater. It is onr beauty that men 
come to se& If there were no breasts, who would come to you ?' 

*Ef there was no vagina^ who would bother about you? Do men 
chase a dower or a lovely streoin ?' 

' Men See ns from alar and ejccited by our beauty draw near. It is 
only then that they notice you; first th^* touch us, then you/ 

' But no one gets pleasure from touching yon/ 

'But if they didn't see and touch us, how would they be excited? 
You woidd be neglected entirely/ 

So quairehingj the vagina and the breasts parted and vrent thdr 
ways. As they went along, the breasts met a mnn and h* took them 
aside and began to fondle them. But when Is? looked down and saw 
nothing there, he went d^ppointed away. 

Then the breasts went to the vagina and said/Come^ sister^ you have 
won the battle; yon are the greatest of alt \ 

There are al&o legends about the penis. Originally it was of gigantic size. 

Once the penis wjis bo long that as a man lay in bed it cotdd get out 
of the house and penetrate a woman a hundred yards away. When 
he went abroad, a man would wind it round and round his waist and tuck 
in the end- 

One day a penis broke through the wall of the house, entered a woman, 
came out of her mouth, dipped its head into a extoking-pot and ote ah 
the stipper+ and to withdrawing killed the woman- Then all the women 

* For Hdbtcujfllnn of thLi kji^ndH sec my ikrtlcle'Tlie VftgiafcDtutiila 
J&armaJ «/AJhIIaiI FsycAdo^^ VoL XHC ( 1043 ;^ PP- 430-J3- I^of naJOutilJS oI lis difftribu- 
tioti in Xoith Amirrkii, ■« W- Vol- IV (N^w St^iesh 

p. EU3d S. H. r,owk. Test-Thvme la Is'oitb Amcdcan FAf Jottnmi 

of Ammiom Foih-Lm, Vol- XXI (190B), p. 110. 
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eane to it ofi. TLe grasped penis with kis bsnd^ but tk&t 
was aJl be could save The women cut it ofi and it is now only n bands- 
breadth long.^ 

Another ^-eision of the tale, bowe^-er, copnects the disappcaTonce of the long 
penb with the Vagina I>eutiitn 1-egeud. 

In the old th^e were teeth far bad& m the vagina. One day 
when the long penis went in, the teeth cut it and all that remained wna 
a stump of its present length. Angry at thiSn the maa brought a 
busker and broke off the teeth. In those days the penis itsdf was 
covered with thorns; it stood up like a semor tree. Bnt there were no 
thorns at the root. The thorny part was cttt ofif^ and the smooth part 
reniaisrs to this 

In this mythical past it was mani not womaPi who was stib)ect to a menstrual 
period. 

Formerly men had to Hve outside thdf booses every month. They 
used to tie boUow bamboos over the penis to catch the blood. One day 
a girl saw this and Inughed at the man. He pulled the bamboo off and 
threw it at bei.^ Since then women have altered this flowing of the 
blood instead of men. 

Ill. Erotic Attractiveness 


r found It very difficaU to get the Muria to give any dear ncconnt of what 
they rueant by beauty. They are always moved by the lovdiuess of uattiral 
scenerj’, but ’^cy are not veiy^ articulate and find it hard to ejfpr« themselvs 
escept when the words of a song or pTm^erb provide them with a ready means 
of utterance. The following Chitkul Fata from Amijcot, for example, reveals 
not a little aesthetic approdatioi]- 


Jildn^ japar bandar [ 
Bandar soha bdrtfng? 
Bandar soba pari^ 
Bandar saba 

seba minur, 
Afinur soba bdrdngP 
Minnr mba sila, 
Pdrar bara^f 
Pdrar seba marka, 
Kdndi ndo marka, 
Waiiya wato gerga. 


How beautiful the kike! 

Why Is the lake so beaudful? 

Lovely are the banks of the take^ 
Lovely the waters of the lake. 

Lovdy are the fish in the water. 

To the fish what ts lovdy ? 

To the fish the water-rei^ are lovdy. 
On the bank what is lovdy ? 

On the bank the mango trm. 

The mango's spreading branches. 

And the palm trees everywhere. 


In human bdngs the Muria seem to admire Ibdinesap auimation, vigoui 
more than perfection of colour or feature* Tbe^' apply their universal test of 
hard work not only to assess a person's morals, but even his erotic attractiveiw®. 
' However beautiful the face, one's eyes turn aside disgusted from a loafer." 


^ The BlAon-tiom IAbs^m Attribute thb iuddeiit to a ruiui fLomed Baikova and way Uiat 
he hkaKlf mt oft hie lotiK penis throu^ ihaine when it louducd □ woman ntd hl« vrilc 
bj mlstekc. He hl^ to death and mA btiiitcl in a aitttng posture. He [A ^tfll limkoitred 
AK BukcM Pen with a pile of etonce in monY vUlagcs, 

* Bat the Blson-hcrm Maiia of DngeU »ld that the peuia bceante ohort becniuc in olden 
times the M.iii[Lni bod Hone at oil Etnd went to Gaja Bidiniil to beg lot one. He imt off 
the lisng part from thn Maria, hnt they held the itcma in tlictr fistji. This is why the 
llsiin have nDthtng to do with the Mahnfa for faor they kuc the r«t of the organ. 

■ Far this reason, it is said, the Bls^n-bom Maria pelt a girl with mnd at her fint 
mena rtiintinn. 
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The ifiiria do cot seeni able to anal^'se a face and say whether, for examplOi 
thkJc or a saub nose is repugnant to tlwra, 1 have often showed them the 
froutbpiecc of Grigson^s Maria G&nd^ of Bastar^ which depicts a handsome 
Ifaria youth sitting with his wife. Everywhere the cotmnent was the same: 
the couple had beautiful Drnnments, but they were not sitting properly. 
Nothing wns said about their features. And in fact, whciie^'cr I have dis¬ 
cussed this subject, both ebdik and motiaTi talk of the dothes and omnnients 
of a person rather than of feature or carriage. Here, for examplfip are some 
typical dcscriptfoos of attractive chdik given by motiari to my wife. *He is 
always washing and doing his hair; dothes are white and dean; be knows 
bow to stand and sit [that h, he has good manners]. Even though he is thirty 
years dd^ we all love tl>e Mansaip for be is never dirty.' That was In Palld; 
at Binjhli the favourite chdik wag the Bdmndar^ 'He is of fair colour, his 
hair is curly, his face h always dean, he has beautiful ear-riti^p his dothes are 
alwa^^ W'bite.^ Not, it will be noted,' be has beantiftil ears* but' be has beauti¬ 
ful ear-rii^^ The Saliya of the same ghotul was also greatly adruired; he 
was indeed a most handsome and channing youttL ^He is as clean as a State 
servant.' 

la Markabem the motiari said: *£t's the oitmnHmts that matter. It's the 
hair and tlie necklaces and the combs that matter. Ho must have aH the 
ornaments, round his head, at hb ^irs, about his neck, at his waist: how 
beautiful he looks then I He must have combs in his hair, and dean dotbes. 
Let the noee be os it is, let the eyes be ns they are, let the mouth be as it ^; 
thej' were made by God and will be what they are. But we make the ornaments 
and with them a chclik ram make himself as handsome os he wills-' 

And indeed how handsome and ddigbtful the chdik—especially the Jboria 
cbelik—can make themselves i When a boy is in lo^'^ he borrows all he can, 
sticks feathers in his hair, covers himself with coloured beads, bnneh^ of 
btUe bells at his waist ' Then as he goes along, the bells jingle, and we motiaTi 
run out to see who is coming. the Xotwar."* "No, it's the Diwan," 

Wlieii she sees how beautiful he is, a motiari a mind rises for a boy." 

Nowhere do the chelik d^ky thdr manly vigour, their agility, their 
sexual attractiveness to better adv^antage than in the Mandri dances. Some 
of the movements have a definitely sexual meanings but all reveal tlie strength 
and energy of the dnwumeis^ It k said that the best lovers are those who 
use homemade wooden drums and not enrUienware drams bought in the 
bazaar. It is considered that only a very ardent lover would go to the trouble 
of mating a drum oat of wood> 'Such men are strong and can break the 
bores of a deer/ Any gtil will go to them rather than to those who are content 
with mere bazaar products, *A chelik who can beat a wooden drum knows 
well how to beat a girl in love/ 

In girls the chelUt admire vitality and brauty, but expect them to be wdl- 
dressed and decorated. In Masora they said that the Malko was very pretty 
for "she wears her ddth carefully, and always looks at her shadow to see if she 
is bearing herself well". 'WTien we hear the cimiak chalak of a gfrl's anklets, 
we run to see who rt is and whisper to each othcip Look, there she goes, how 
pretty she looks**/ But they also expect a girl to be pretty in the Western 
and Hindu sense. I have noticed that the girls I myself thought worth photo¬ 
graphing were those who received most atteutiou from the ^dik. The two 
favourite pxh in Binjhli were the Silo and the Sansaro; they were both small, 
slender, with rnthrer delicate hands and feet, light-coloured, with bright attrac¬ 
tive features, well'^reased hair ornamented with many combs, and plenty of 
necklaces. "Their faces are always '"ready'" and their hair well-dreii^.^ 
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In fiifarkabera the motst beaattful gid was considered to be the Itlatko^ whose 
photograph appears in Fkte CXIIh She won her fanire, 1 thinICp by her vitality 
and carnage rather than lor any lovdiuesa of feature. The Kotwario ^ 
Kachom, who was uuivor^alty aedaimed as the meet attractive girl there^ and 
who may also be seen in Plate CXII^^ cooid hardly be called b^udful. But 
she was bubbling over with life and energy, and her dandng was wondeiiirL 

Other girbp very beautiful to Wsterti eyes, whose photographs adorn tbb 
book, the Jhelo of Pu|^aon^ the Nero of Torbailip the ^faJko of KoiUbera, the 
Satko of Mtinjmetap w»e obviotisJy the ruling queens of their youthful courts, 
t noticed that each of them was a vigorous and active worker, a fact that 
contributed not a httle to the ELbdik's admiratiDn. 

In Kokon the Ihluria gave what is ver^^ rare, a detailed description of a 
beautiful girl. 

Her legs and feet should not be too long; they should be ndthcr thin 
nor fat. The toes must not be big or erooked- -She should have a slim 
waist so that when she ties her ckith roond It, buttocks and waist will 
be level, A long stomacdi Is ugly; so are buttocks that stiidc out behind. 
The noee may be smalls but not snub. A big bead or ears, or fat checks, 
are ugly. Wlum the hair is combed It shonld He £bt on the head+ A girl 
must not be very tall. Her e>es shotiJd not be black, find she should 
never put lamp-black io them or sbe would look like a witch. The most 
important thing is that she should dress wpU and work wd,L If a girl 
wears a good doth she looks sweet, but with lob of onuimeuts she 
entmiicing. Even an ordinniy girl can be heautiM with proper 
ornaments. But, however sweet her face may be*, if she ts idle or slovenly^ 
wc think her ugly.® 

In the songs there are not so mnny refenMices to feminine beauty as one 
would expect. Indeed many of the songs, bdng sung aotiphoually betwtseu 
chdDc and motiad, indulge in taunts ratlicr than flattery. Thu-^ Gndatare 
Mode of Ijngo's ghotgl h^dly sounds attractive to modem eais. ‘ She had a 
navel as big as a cart-wheel and a wild boar eotild roll over and over in bet 
vagiua^ She locked tike a sack of salt from Nnsdgaou/ The ebdik are often 
deSnibed in equally unflattering tefms. 

Birt the soogs do sometimes make reference to a quality in woman which 
they call meaniug that all her physical characters are balanced and tn 

proportion. Such a girl h neither tall nor short, fat nor thin: *she has a straight 
nose without too long a space between its tip and her lips: 9 he has straight hsnds 
and fwt. a dim waists roond breasts that are not too large^ Her eyes are dark 
and brightTlie son^ also refer to a type of girl they call which 

Hems to describe the way a carries herself, ' She struts about like a peacock 
with tail erect'—many motioii resemble the male rather than the female bird. 
A Tuttunri Fata refcis to a girl as jalkena fidkemairtui, one who goes 
sw^ug her hips to attract the eyp of men. A bat dtikan khi^sa, a girl with 
hair parted and combed with care, is always beautiful.* 

r The i^iiptinn iu Fl«tt CXH Inconrdly gives thla giii't vilLij^ u 

a It whl be oE intertat to compuc these Idca^ with tbc eAthnatB of cUa^lod Indi-vi 
IwEiiity miidi^ by Cdotiiamftvriy»y. Iq the RajaAhiml ujd Pnharl ptdntiag?. he pt^Dt* 
ore aU iht Hfiidn wooiim-iilGals^ both physrciU uad Aplnttmi herofiue't ey» uv 

EofiPte aa ony lattu howem her treH» foil m heitTy her hrenita are inzi «njt hJglw 

her tbE^hji ai? fidJ Bud amooth. bet handi 11^ reay flowerfl^ her gilt is as KPy 

ekphaat'a and her demeanour uttertj dimiure/-— A. Coottuiruwiuiiy. Painlinf 

{Oxford. rv[<i)ip p. S. 

• treaeh givti the espruskann for a tmtl-diwed ind omsmentedl ghl: 

AofiMcnto nlcalia 'pfetty^ iJtd loEwji biaxotu^ SfitrhelE ^Tei ajJIJlJ AirrtfO AJ mejudog 
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THE MURIA'S ATTITUDE TO SEX 

Although the Mura do not aratyse the parts ot the body or face with the 
Care given to this pleasant task by the uicfre sophiMicated Indian cominunities, 
they have a fully developed aestbEtic traditicfTi of the breast. This is natural 
in a people who but yesterday leamt to cover the upper part oi their bodies 
with a doth^ Even now I have seen in many Mmia houses girb huskmg rice 
or grinding grain without any upper doth. When no strangers are about^ 
they stfll, m the western areas, discard as many clothes as possible. The 
breasts, so often seen, are always admired- A boy, asked the age of a girl^ 
will aiKwer by showing with his open hands the size of her *5he 

may have breasts as big as a coconut, or they may be small as a lemon, but 
they are beautiful and we love them', said a chebk at Biiasora- girrs 
beauty is tn her brensts. But'—and thb b an interesting point— the breasts 
do not remain. After a child is bom tbdr loveUaess departs. But always 
there are the shoulders; they never betray ns.' In other words, sexual congreffl 
demands something to hold^from lioldicLg comes ^oy indescribable^: in 
youth a chelik bolds the breasts; bter he holds the shoulders, and these ucto 
betray hJra, but go with him all hb life* 

There are many vivid siiiules for the breast, a whole vocabula^ and system 
of classification, reminding one a little of Jayle's famous distinction of nine 
mammary types. As we might esrpect, sevea^ of the chelik*s dassificatioDS 
arc of small and immature breasts—the dado, like half-formed gourds: tlie 

bcnjri duia, like small brinjals at which the boys laugh saying, ^ When will the 
brtnjals in your garden be ripe?'; the bond^-hikh dmo, like little mushrooms; 
the Vtska dftdG, like small pots. The dude are compared to cocoons: they 
are the breasts of a girl otily Just mature, and the ur^ng kaskte duda are nbo 
immature and" flat as dog-Hcas 

The breasts of the older motiari are finely developed. Such are the guiUf 
duio—"their youthful strength stands up like pegs*; the hapa dudo, tlie 'ripe 
brinjal which is fredi and fira'; the kindn duda, of which it is said that' e%^en 
if she bos five children the}' keep their shape ^; the dfirJtd di4da^ the large 
hemispherical breasts of a faithful and loving tnothei; the marka duda, 
or manga breasts; the magnificent mral dude, 'tiger breasts^ the best of oil, 
beniispheticol with well'marked areolae and a beautiful conical-tipped nipple, 
whose milk nourbhe^ a Child into a young ligeTr 

Less admired are the kurbtn d^tde, small with long nipples^ called 'monkey 
breasts" in Mandla; the dhodka or iorka dudOf another gourd breast but elongated 
and weaker which gives poor thin milk: the chimni dude^ with long nipples 
'like the funnel of a countr}' iomp'; and the hind dh^i dudOt the nipples of 
which are 'like the berries of the elihiud shrub^ It s notable that in this 
group th** breasts are clarified according to the nipples. 

The breasts of older women are the fiat ditdo^ the hfrpunj dud^^ long 
as country shoes and tlie tibia duda which "fiop dow'ii like dripping water', a 
description whkh recalls the egression in B^l Gondi—t/urfHAft ding-dong 
afdn§4 " her breasts are dangling tike a blimket behind a cart 

'beauty', but thbi Kcma ta m«aii aittipiv 'gtiod to ace'. Ut^lLucaa [a d^-aecibed with tuere 
AiiiDiBHDn. Siha-^Tjat THeiiita. fa Uctul. shodk^hE^aded tmtidj pcraacui Icsokiag like a 
HViu^ bear'. Aonpi 11^110 mai is a 'lat-fcictd womnn'. To call a. man kalkur in 

Oonm tairana ha la^tfafn jts aatickV ailich«ll givea epe oa nieanina'afly’ omoiig the liaoa- 
bom Mciria. 

1 Trench, qp. cit., VoL 11 ^ p. 58. Muriii $1111^1;:$ fqr tbe breast,, which tilay be paralleled 
by tho 9 & cuTTtnt oinonR the Ealga (sea Baiga, i>p, mnst be alnaost nuimie for 

detaj] end imaginatiqu. The Gmk§- bad their vAir : the Aroha [idtuhed 

the pomeynuinte breoat: Uie medlrril Cemran id«U waa 'that the breasta ahould tse 
high Emd rounded, hke uppkaoi: pema, unoU and aoTt' (Havelock Lilia. SmmuoI Sthdion, 
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It b possible for an naattractive motiari to make hetsdf bcautifijl bj miigtCp 
Sbe muist go all alone in the middle of the night and feldi home the charred 
bone of a barren witch who has died on a Sunday and has been cranated on 
the mune day. She must then sacriBcc a chicken before the hone on seven 
successive Simda>TH saying M have brou^t you to make me beautifulOn 
the seventh Snniiy she touches ev«y' part of her body witli the bone * and 
her beauty then knows no bounds". It ts not sniprising that the majority of 
girls prefer io leave their natural charms as they are, 

IV. ThR AlTEOAClt TO Tu>n^UNCU 

CoiitraT5' to what the Peeping Tom, b* he chaprasi or social reformer, 
supposes^ the real diificolty of ghotul life is not an excess of libido^ but a 
defidcncy that might well wreck it. Tor the essence of such a life is that it 
should bCp as JlDton defined poetry, "simplei sensnotis and passionate", that it 
should be redeemed from mediomty and degradation by entbusiasm and a 
fine sexual ^-itality. But not only does Muria libido appear to be generally 
rather weak, bpt the special condrdons of life !a the ghotul tend still further tp 
depress it On this point, Env^ock Ellis has the ^nsd word. 

Courtship, he sairs,' is the process by w hkh powerful sensoiy stimuli 
proceeding from a person of the opposite sex gradually produce the 
phyidological state of tumescent, with its psychic concomitant of 
love and desire, more or less necessary’ for mating to be effected. But 
between those wbn have been brought up together from childhood aU 
the sensory stimuli of vision, hearing, and touch have been dulled by 
UBe, trained to the calm level of affcctioo, and deprived of their potency 
to arouse the erethisric excitement which ptcriiaces sexual tumescence.'^ 

Havelock EUis b here discussing the origin of the horror of inc^, and 
arguing against Westcrmarck's theory of a special instinct that niakcs sexual 
intcroourEe between near kin an impossibihty But hh words are equally 
applicable to theghotiiJ, where bps's and ghb grow up together wader conditions 
of far greater intimacy than do most brothers and sbtan. Cbelik and motiari, 
like brothcis and ststers, ' in relation to each ot bef have at puberty aheudy 
reached that state to which cJd married couples by tlic exhalation of youthftd 
passion and the ^ow usage of daily life gradually approximate'.* Thk would, 
of course* be somewhat overstated as applied to the ghotnl, but it is not 
altogether wide of the irxrth. In any one ghotul the boys and girls have lived 

p. 147) i Chimw a bcaotiful iTanmii ' with buthiki^ btodti and Toundc 

aod hye's thr of through ATitharificd Vtnbn, pqpclfuiMd amcnij^ [^uglL^h 

nuden two lovely ilmibs —*Thy two broisU nne hke two yownj; ttuit nre twhu, 
wMcli Tc^ omoDg the lOied': ^Thv breaMj jUidll be aa cliAterii of the vinee^choed 
by Sidney with hrctMt in whkh twe white Aheep awcU in pddc\ Vrychtiley (T^ 

Ctmnhy orange simllE, but a modem {wet, Dykn Tboiuas, LciArDmiin- 

Ucally^ or ' bngplpt-breaati'd Ittdiea', We mint be content wflli one mara compaThwa 

from ft him poem, triuiAhilcd by E. Fuwys Mnthera. 

Whether the bieoAts be ai *ilJKht as dtrons 
Wc minld make love^ 

Wlicther the bren^ts he ns gnat ea pumpklni 
A* wrtnlElcd OB cLcf»hants, 

As oafl as cooked rico- 

See nlio VcrricT Elwin, ChHaUugtirh thcnibay^ ?p- jSfi- 

1 Hayclock EUIb* Op. dt.. pp. -aw. Compare Weatctnuir^, op. eit/Vol. It, pp. E93tT. 

* Hni'olo^ Ettis. op. “dl.. p. 2 o 6 _ 
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together all their livea and tfadr capacity for eretbistic excitement h antwally 
di2led^ 

But the Muiia have the wit to put this fact to the best of uses and yet 
preserve tJieir psychic capacity for sexual happiiiess. The calm level of 
affectioir--alnio^ os of mature eacpcrience—which they achieve while yet in 
their teeM, expresses itself in the woodcrful harmony and fellowship of the 
best gbotul, the general <Mti3ed afection which leaves no room for jealonsy 
and poes^veness. As anyone who has stayed for a time in a good ghotul 
ma^ notice, the boys and girls form a compact^ loyalp frkudly littie republic: 
they are all evidently very fond of each other; there is a large, generoLis, 
corporate romance umting them. They do really seem to live in a sort of 
glow; the superb light of deopatiine passion is absent, but so b the harsher 
glare of excited grasping lust. In the soft disused glow of corporate affection, 
a girJ decorates hersdf not only for one boy, but for ail the boys and for the 
ghotul's honour and ddight. The boys drum and dance to please their spediil 
lovers, it is true, but also to exdte and gratify the entire company of motiari. 

But ideal as it may sound, such a situation has its dangerS^ A diffused 
affection does not promote sexual potency. And Mum, and indeed all 
aboriginal tradition, stis little value on unconsiunmated love^ Without it 
there would be no harmony or couteut; everything would deviate. The vftty 
thing that the reformers and puritans most deplore in the gbotiil b what 
keeps it clean and healthy^ But to priBerve this superbly natural life b not 
easy. 

The ghotul routine might have been planned by some great erotk genius, 
so admirably is it devised to ensure tumescence whenever that may be desired. 
So apt is the ghotul method, so fin^y adapted to its purpose, ^ stimulating 
and tonic in its effect that were it possible to send jaded bu^bauds and wives 
away from dviliiation for treatment to the hfuna^ I do not believe one of them 
would return uncured. 

*So fai \ says Havelock Ellis again^" from the instinct of tumescence uaturally 
needing to be crushed, it needs, on the contrary, in eitlicr sex to be submitted 
to the most elaborate and prolonged processes in order to bring about those 
conditians which detmnescence relio^es. A state of tumescence is not normally 
constant, and tum^cence must be obtained before detumcsccnce U possible^ 
The whole object of conrtship, of the mutual approidmatiou and caresses of two 
peisans of the opposite Sex, i$ to create the state of sexual tumescence, 

How then is lume^cem:^ achies^ed under the rather uolavmirable cdrciim- 
stances of ghotul life? The buildings and surroundings of the dormitory 
are a powerful gtmmiant. Th^ little huts, rich with tender and ronumtic 
assodation, the waving forest trees around, tie stillaess of the nighty perha^ 
a moon, the bright fire in the courtyardi the tinkling bdJs tied to a cdielik's 
waist, the distant song of motiati on their way^^—cannot fail to make the hearts 
of boy and girl beat faster. 

The routme of a ghotul evening is a carefully devised preparation for iatcr- 
course, a tonic to deheient h'bido. First fx( aU, the sense of touch is vividly 
stimulated by the combing and massaging. Havelock ELLb quotes Bain as 
saying that ‘touch b both the alpha and omegn of affection \ and lie stresaeB 
* tenderness" os the characteristic' quality of affection whJdi is founded dire^y 
on sensatioi^ of touch This exactly describes what 1 have often noticed 
about the motiari's technique of massage. Beginning with great vigour* 

1 HaVflIOdk Bitb, Impact p- 33' 

■ HavGliKk HUb, ^mrdi Stmion, p. 6. 
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almost rooglily, it grows gentler and gentkr until at last tbe giri's hands ^ 
moving caressinglyp tenderly over the arms and bodies of their boySp roosiTig 
affection and stirring with every gesture new di^ire. 

Tbe use of the oomh to titillate the skin has a similar effect t Mum boys 
and girls are susceptible to ticklingp whidi has been described as 'the most 
intelloclua] mode of touch sensatiDii and that witb tbe closest connexiiHi 
with the sexual Ephe^e^ As the motiari dresses her chfi^;s hair and with her 
comb gently tickles and stimulates bis back and aru^, he responds by foddliug 
ber breast* by stroking her l<^ (which are usu^dly placed round hb body; 
as she massages, the girl often grips the boy's waist between her knees] or by 
boldhr tickling her* Certain types pf massage arc specially cxdtmg. The 
^rl ^ands above the boy, bending over him, and mbs downwardSp passing 
her hands ovisr the stomach down to tbe specifically erogenous region which 
thus receives a powerful tonic; somerijujes she massages tbe legs^ pushing hei 
bands right up to the grom. 

It is curious that with all tbiSp the kiss as a means of sensory exertemeut 
is but littk used.* It is not unknown—far from it—but it is something that 
goes tu fashions; a ghotul discovers it, as at More Bermn, and \h.m everybody 
kisses. But even then tbe fcfes does not appear to be on the Hps^ nor does 
tbe tongue play any part; for the Mmin the kiss is a highly concentrated 
form of massage with the lips upon the sldn. Boys Idsa the face and brp^; 

1 have never heard of/rWiffhfo being practised, but it may be—the description 
of it caus^ no offence^ 

After touch, smell b a powerful stimcihmt. Channing h the freshness of 
the open hill and forest, but more chamuc^ say the cb^k* is the smell 
of perspiration, oil, wet earthy a suggestion of urine, all tempered by the bitter¬ 
sweet wood-smokCp which is regarded as the peculiar aroma ctf the ghcftul,* 
The ghntnl smell is unforgettable; it is not unpl&ssiiit even to a stranger's 
nostrils; and boys have told me that they have found it a strong sexual 
stimulant. ‘The smell of the wood-smoke in a gul's hair, how exciting it isl* 
exclaimed a cheiik at Martahera. So is the smtil of the cowled dinging 
to boy or girl, a clean healthy smell with good assodatiotis. At Temrugaon 
tbe boya loved tbe soeot of the marigolds that the motLiri put in their laair 
and dedared them to be their favourite flower. 

No aitificLal scents are used, and this means that both boys and girls have to 
be very careful about bodily cleanUuess; an unpleasant vaginal odour is 
mentioned as specially inbibitittg to dcrire; b a saying—winA sw wJW gind 

gandri —however beautiful the face, if a girl boa a dirty body* she will not 
be admired* , 

But ‘the most usual method of attaiiiing tumesdEnce', says Havelock Ellis, 
'a method fouud ainoug the moat various kinds of animals* from insects amd 
birds to uiau^—is some form of the dance ^ It is eveiTwhcre the Jnstirictive 
object of the male, who h very' rarely passive in the process of courtship, to 
a^ure by hb activity in dbplny* his energy or sldU or beauty, both his own 

I It hi a comnwnplflM ot dnthropok^y th^l pfrlmitlve people do not kl«i; I ha.we 
Strays wondered hjow InvcstJj^Ktori con he 9 q Hire of thlA, The urdiuary word ia Gondi 
ifl h^iydnay 'to Trcocil sayi that tht word tued la mcaili 

'to kJ®, of bumiujs* to oI dpg&". Wmd give* ba a Condi word for kiaa used 

iti the MnndU 1>Eilrii”t jtrdMnii medivi ‘to Uck*). J al» lainad the Muria uflinR a word 
whJcli wai said to mcaa but I am doabtfnl about tkfs. 

■ The Vtaxm riilMJafAuWd bttve a quite difTcrcUt smelt hi which tlio CMhmi of urine 
mneb paore promineat. The Bbon-bom Itariii n^nin have h atomf* odd rattier attractive^ 
imeli, Pot unlike the Savara but qidte dlaUnct from tbe Ifuria 

* Havelock FJIU, of ike Ssieual ImpuliM, p. 53. 
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pos&ioii and tbe pasdon of the female. Thioughont natiire sexual conju¬ 
gation only takes place after mucli expenclLtuTe of energy.' ^ And So the ghotul 
evening usually b^us with vigorous dances and games, many of them frankly 
provocative of the sexual etnotionsi The splendid parade of the htaudri 
dauce^ the Lntimaciefl of the Hulld, the sugge^veneiss of some of the games 
are invaluable as a preparation for tumescence. There is a proverb fdSa 
bon^ —'If you start with Rda you end with the satisfaction of 

desire It must be noted that it is not only the chelik who by the energy 
of their display excite the motian^ the girls^ games and dances are equally 
powWul samulants. In one of th^ie games, the girla bend forward^ each 
holding a stick in her band to represent a penis, and dance with jerky movi^ 
meats of the buttocks that clo^y simulate the sexual process. As they 
dance they sing, 

Nan nan chingro^ Little little prawn hairs. 

Bare ium Mnia, Vmy long thom^ 

Kaha gai hi), Wbinre has he gone, 

Nandpurikar Raja ? The Nandpurihar Raja ? 

The' little prawn hairs^ are the pubic haim and the long thorn is the penis 
of the chelik. In the Jboria Eudanna, the girls also soi^ about sexual 
congress. 

V 


We have already s^en, particularly in Chapter XI, soniethiug of the scope 
of sexual opportunity offered by the ghotul as also the limitatioi^ it imposes 
on the normal process of sexual selection. Under these couditious do the 
chelik and motiari really *fall in lore^ ? What happens to the tenderness of 
deyotiodp the tensions and df^airs of passiem, the idealizing of the adored 
object svhieh is still, to the majority of Europeans, essential to any proper 
relationship between tbe sexes? Or doM life in the ghotul, as Dalton said 
of the Umou dormitory, 'sadly blunt all innate feelings of dd.icacy'? 

Tt ts pebble that the Muria, in the diffused tfindeiruss of corporate affertinn. 
in their simple and natural view of sexual congress, in tbeir rational and real¬ 
istic attitudje to one another^ have adneved something better than the senti¬ 
mental reptures of the lover in the novelette ^sighing like furnace' for an 
impossible ideal 

Many ch^ik and motiari to pa:^ through tbeiT ghotul period without 
any very passionate love-aEairs, content and happy with the ghotul tradition 
of love. OtJieis, in the course erf tbeir seven or eight ghotul years, experience 
one or two vi\ud and excitisg adventures which may Last only a few months 
and which intemipt but iliumiaate the general course of their Ic^ intense 
a moms. Others again, of a diffeieat tempeiamentp are always fidliiig in 
love and out of it, coveting other cheliks' 'wives', armngiug to meet girls- 
outside in the forest or visitl^ them when the others are asleep. ' Love often 
makes us break the rules/ said a chdik at Kutitp;\dar. 

For across the cahn sen of unstrainedp unfrustrated affection, there bloi.v 
sudden gaks and storms. A new girl comes to the village; a hnay suddenly 
awakes to the charm of a motiaii he has known for years: a chelik dL^ilays 
himself os a popular hero and draws every heart: little girls and boys grmv up 


1 IlnrehKk Hllis, j4tb7|yJtl iyf Mr S^jrudi p. 5 ^. Tbe sex-dsnev at tJlC JSub- 

huujaci jirluiate^ ‘cniuiats of HU eJCKt Traddk: nilite (mtll Oie naq^l 

mode %if kvComotioD. Ho dotiM Its fuBCtidti is to intimkiiitE ojid ptepiiTE the: fcimsie for 
iubrnLuida to Uic domliiant ttuiie/—Clifford Alku, TjIi ^jfual Ptruwsioits mnd 
Abnortit^dfHfs (Oxftird, 19^0), p ay. &» shpo ll. Bltythpun, Tk* ITmkipmrfil in Apts 
(UnltimoTCp 
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and in tiieir maturity reveal new opportunities- Chelilc and motnm are 
disturbed, devastated, broken just like anyone else; they fall in love, the 
bffit love is the firat: that b the work of a madinan. The rest is the result 
of an ftnanE^nient.' How do boys set about satisfying thetr pa^ou? And 
when it ia far less mtense than this, hxy^ do they approach a new giri 
whom they deare to «m? How do the?’ even pei^de the^gtil ^ whom 
they regularlv sleep to allow them consumnuition—for m most ghotui. thou^ 
a girl is bound to slee^ with one of the chelik. she need not have oongtess with 

him unless die wants to. , . , *..1. * l- h ;,,,. 

hove'inaJriDg begins, said a chfilLk at Bandopal. with laughing, smiliJig 
and dandng togethcT. Then we arrai^ to meet in the fields or fo^t. perhaps 

bv A stTKiin. ThfC: boy gives ^ carved cdiub. Sbe a iitrUe monej 

from her parents, and buys beads to make bttn a ^^eeklacex Whea it is " 
she ^ves it to hinu He weare it at nighty but in the day he keeps it caieftihy 

hlddeiir^ , 

In the remot* apprmch to the bdoved, gifts play an impoxtiiiit p*^. 
chdik make hair-pins, wooden blocks fof the back hair^ pretty Utue 
and suiaU tobaoco-pooches. The motiari respond with bead^eckla®, li<ad- 
bands, ear^pendauts, and even mats. Mirrors are pDpnJar gifts on either side, 
Tlie gift of a comb b regarded as a sign that one's mtentions are re^ly senoas; 
in some ghottd it may not be given directly, but must pass thpcm^ the Kotwar s 
hands so that he may keep a check ou ghotnl romance. Some girls nccumumte 
a great number of th^ ornaments; it diM not necessarOy mean tlmt 
have roany^ but rather that they have devoted^ lovers. The Likh^ of KanlniT- 
gaon made twelve combs for bb bdoved Sxutao; when she danced, she used to 
remo%'e them and gii^ them to him for safe keeping. , . i 

Many of these gifts promote a ehelik^s suit not only by pkas^g the girl, 
Init by a mote direct solicitation. The boys enn'e tiny sym^b of the vagina 
or of a penis in erediou. they draw breasts and e% en the pimples round the 
areola. Tbev make these drawings or crarvings on combs or tobacco pouches, 
and on the walb or pillnm of the ^otul and on trunks of trees m the fweAt. 
Sometimes they carve breasts on the wooden piUciws they use at night. These 
symbols, they sav. oftem make it easier to open a conver^tion. 

When girls fall in love with bo>% they show Ihehr devotion by domg thmp 
for them. They take their dirty clothes to the stream for wiisbiiig. Tb^ do 
tbdr hair with special attention. They ^rry their drunss. They hnng 
secret presents of liquor or tobacco from their homes. They go to the juugle 
for little frifta of fnut. Such attentions quickly mii the chclik*s heart. 

The pangs and sorrows of frustrated love are ratdy* I think, experieoced. 
Even where desire b strong, it Is tempered by the great raugc of sexnnl oppor¬ 
tunity. ' Is there a lack of tigers in the j ^gle V A girl who b attracted by 
a boy but who, for some reason, cannot win him, ssj’s ptuloBoplitcally enoughs 
'What h the use of rice in someone else's grain-bin?' and fintb nuothuf loirer. 
A boy says," If not today, I will plough the fidd tomorrow 


VI 

Such is the remote approach to what the Muria regard as the really 
important thing in human relations, sexual congress. We must now consider 
tjie more immediate approach to this critical and definite expression of love, 
without which no ftieudship can be real. 

Motinri are often shy and unwilling; they arc afraid of pr^^ancy: some- 
tliiiffl they ate just not interested in that particular boy; they are well aware 
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of the seductive pcmei of modesty. Noiire of the evidence suggests that 
Congress io the ghotul is readily achieved. It 13 not a place where girls are 
^easv^i a chdik no hirrder work tlioTi this.. 

A very important gbotul tradition is that a chellk must not niah a garL 
It is considered improper to have intercourse with a motiari the first time 
yon sleep with her—^thongh doubtless there are offenders agaiost this cxactiiig 
code. A boy must approach a girl tsuefuHy and witli respect; he mtist 
ensure that she is emotionally prepared for him; it b a ^n to have intercoiirsc 
before the grtl is 'ready'. How many civilizj^ people regulate their lives 
with such v^dom ^ 

A chelik in Atargaon was in love with a girl for mouths, hut she always 
repelled him. He took her to the DhawadaJ bazaar and on the way begg^ 
her to he Mad. She stUl refused^ fearing he wuuld make her pregnant. At 
last he gave her two bottles of llqtior, and then she ooly yielded when he 

solemnly sw'ore to acc^t the responsibility ii there was a child- A former 
Chalid of Telanga had a similar eacperience. He was in love with the girl he 
slept with, but she would never yidd to him. He too took her to a bazaar 
and treated her to liquor and parched rice. She said, 'Your heart and mine 
are one; surely 1 will give you aU yon want. But now if I become pregnant^ 

1 sirall have to carry a load that shotild bo borne by two bullQcks, not by one. 
If you promise to share the load, you can do what you wall/ The ChaUd 
promised; she gave bersdf to him; within a year she had conceived; and the 
boy kept his word and manied her. 

I wiU now quote a few documeutSp which are so much more valuable thau 
general statements, about the immediate approach to inten^urse. Each 
describes the first contact of the boy with that particular girl. At ^lujijtueta 
a chelik described how. 

If a peasant leaves hh viEage and comes to another, his sons and 
daughters enter the new ghotul. If the ucw chdik can find a girl who 
has no partner [thb is one of the ghotul where boys and girls are 
' marriedlie with her, taking her in his arms but doing no more. 
The next day be touches h^ breasts, and that day and the next he 
plays with her^ tidcHrigp EtroMrtg^ fondling till he is sure she wUl not- 
miud- She may still stop him doing anything for a day or two more. 
Then after n time, he excites her greatly; when aU are aslei^, he touches 
her he pushes them a little; if she doesn't cry out, he opens them, 

he ttndoes her pubic doth, and goes to her. 

Another account comes from Kapsi, a beautiful village under the shadow of 
the AbujhEiiar HUIs. 

We never try to have a ghl the first day we sleep with hern We 
play with her first, and only when she is ready and excited do we go 
to her. It happens like this. After some daj's of sleeping together 
the chelik saj*a to hts motion, *We have slept togetlier for such a long 
time now; won't you let me eat your tobacco?' Tlie motiari replies, 
'But I haven't any tobacco; bow can 1 give you what I haven't got?' 
He says, 'O yes you have, only you're hiding it somewbete'. She says 
now, 'I've never dotie it; I don't know what to do^ If she goes on 
refi^ng, he gels angry and Says, ^For so many days you have slept 
on my mat; yon have warmed yoursdl with my blanket; 1 ha^ne given 
you combs ami riugs^ and al] the world knows I love you. But after 
tonight don't sleep with me agaiu. My life isi hurt. Vet for many 
days ray lift woa in you/ Then he turns his back on her and pushes 
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her off his mat. When that happens sh* sooi] becoii:t«s sorry and fiiugs 
her arms round him saying, ^ \^y are: you angry ? We arc always 
together* we will meet tomorrow\ Later* when all are asleep^ she 
opens her cloth aud lets him have hb way. 

There is a gt3od deal of evidence to suggo^ that just it is the motiari who 
nile the sexual side and make the siccing aTraugemeuts in the modern 
type of ghotul^ sa in both types it is the motiari Who tatc the lead Jq actual 
Congress. "Wheii a girl to the ghotul/ said a motiari at BiajhlL 

she IS sent to a ch^ik^ She sits down by Kb mat ngd says, * * Won^t you give 
me a camptng-site The chelik aiiswcrSp -'Lie down and sleepThe gill fe 
always frightened at ffmtp but she should make no fuss ev'eti if it hurts 
for then everyo^ would hear and laugh, A boy mn^t never ask a giil to sleep 
wi^ him, it is we who make the arrangemrentSu" 'At firsts I was told* 
* it is the boy who is shy* But theff rst long steady loot of the motihTi eucourag!^ 
himp and afterwards lie tok^ the lead.' 

I will give ffoaJly a charming recordp recorded at Pbanda by ^kamrao Hl%-alc» 
of the way a chelik and motiarl in love talk to one another. 

'All day you were in my eyes/ says the chdik, ‘ You went to that viikge, 
ami I kept on looking at it and saying to m^'selfp "She is there"** 

^ Yes, I went away/ responds the niotlar!^ * but I fdt as if you were just 
behind rue, 1 could Ke your shadow by me all the time/ 

' Alj day long I felt as if you w'ere actually talking to me/ 

said to myself^ ^'How the 5un stands overhead; he must have retunied 
from the jungle with his wood; perhaps he is resting, perhaps he is diinkiug 
his/airfi"/ 

* i fell as if 1 should take you awayp and talk to you aloue, and never hear 
anyone dse'a voice agaitL* 

* I never iivatit to hear anyone dse either/ 

"Do you know what I did in the aftcmociti, when you had come home and 
then gome out fishing ? ! was ploughing, but I fdt I must look at you* so I 

left my plough and hid under a bush by the river, *ntere I could see you 
^ fishing and 1 fdt very happy. After a little while 1 went back to my plough," 


Vn* Tins SnxuAx. Act 

Kasra ^ kais Mitria ki As is raping o/ miUei, 
so is /fe itiUramm of Mwria,—Muria proverb 

In the gbotul there b no ccrefflony of sexual iiutiotion, no fonnoJ rite of 
defioratiori, no peranssion (save in a few ghotut) is needed from the leaders 
for the first or any other intercourse, "Desire is not controlled by fuIes, nor 
b our copulation.' 

From tbeir caiLiest iiiyy in the ghotul the little chelik and motinri play 
tf^gether untii gradtially, huperceptibly the vaginal entrance b ehUrged and 
hymen dbapj>eam without a tear, ^ We used to belmw/ said Nari/ exactly 
like little bulls and oows, sportitig together till the bull could penetrate/ 
'When you sleep with a girl night after night/ said the AnUr of Jamkotp 
" however small yon may be, as long as fiesli l>ecciaics wood, you try to beat 
her with iL' And the Budhker of ICap^ dtseribed liow he qtiarmlled with 
hb parents and -doped with his still immature wife. * She w'as too yottng, and 
for a long time i only played with her and was quite happy ivith that dh 
she was mature." 
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For It is not considered proper for the older boys to have wngrws with a 
nottari till she has passed the menarche- ' Real happiness only ccraea when 
yon are both mature. Of course the kids do it. but without the falling of 
water there’s li We pleastire. It is like eating a raw fruit. There is no sweetnes 
ID it. It ig. like rice without salt.' This jiidgctiicut conus from Kajeu; 
anotliei is from Xabonga. ' To try to have a girl before slie is matuie is as 
hard as for a pig to dig up roots. Sometimes it ttmnageo it; it gets the root up 
and enjoys it. But it prefers its ordinary food.* The Kotwar of Temrugaon 
said, 'T^ liist timfi I did it was ivith a little girl and it was very painful. Sh# 
didn't like it eitlier. One ought not to dig in the field of an tmmntme girl, 
for one's puhi (digging-stick} may get diurmeed' 

But after a girl's first iDeustmatioD. said Rminu of piakti, ‘ everyTme plans to 
be the first'. Even now, Iiowcver, the girl must not fie forced or htnded; ^e 
must be wooed, |Krsmded. loved into yielding. Sometimes girls who are 
afraid of intercourse succeed in resisting the cheJiW for a long dme. Often 
the fiiaL serious sexual experience of a girl is during a niairiage^ when weryone 
is excited and perhaps a little drunk, and no one askift (|uesti(ins or notices 
whnt is going on. 

Tlie ghotnl leadets do not interfere unduly with the young childfeo, 
they see that they reedve proper sexnal traltung and instruction. ' As a you^H 
bi^och is broken to the plough, so a young boy is tangbt.' The evidence for^ 
this sort of statement is best presented In actual 'documents'. Here is one 
from Kapsi. 

A big girl tffichtt a little boy by letUng him fondle her breasts and 
hug her. Then she opens and spreads her legs and makes the little boy 
lie on her breasts. She shows him bow to open her dothes and insert 
the tittle penis with his hand. The first time the boy doesn't know what 
to do and the idee conies out too soon. But the next day she says, 

' Vou only pres^ me last night, nothing was done properly. I had no 
pleasure'. The bey replies, ‘Today I'm really ready; now 1 know 
what to do'. 

In Munjmeta, the ATclia recalled how he Icami to perform the sexual act 
from the very descriptions of the older boys. .And in hfarkabera, the Diwan 
said, 

A L'ttle boy doesn't need to be tought anything. Docs a yomig crab 
have to be taught how to dig earth ? But the elder boys generally tell 
them how to do it. When the little boys tdl them their secrets and 
how they tried but failed, the older chdik show them the bist way. 
The older girls do the some for the little girls. Souietimes older girls 
who get food of little bqj-s teich them themsdves. But we learn 
everytliing by being in the ghotiil. How can the little boys check 
thfimselvies ? TfliTio doesn’t fee! a dcaife to eat when he sees people 
enjoying a feast in his presence? 

Tbim from a very early age the young chehk and motiari arc trained in sexual 
tedmiqtie. both by example and by actual instruction. A boy doe not 
approa^ his marriage bed a virgin, but neithfir doe he go to it a fool. 

The immediate spijal approach and the tedmiqne of copulation practised 
by chdik and motiari are conditJoned by the cLrcimistances of ghntul U fe, 
Nominl^ sexual congress should take place within the ghntul. It is heUevod 
that this precantion le^ns the clianees of conception (there is a 'safe region' 
rather than a'^e peri^'}; it protects boy and girl imm tlie calomitDtis inter- 
reience of magic; and it impoaes a certain degree of restraint and discipline. 
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NaturaUy there are many breaeJaic^ of the ruJe; at miimagn smd fcstivab^ oa 
daadng «peflitioTis and dming ever>'<lay work ia field and fonestp dielik and 
motian unite in intercourse^bi^t this is Tejgaided as irregular, net ejcactly 
condemned, bat accepted as out^de the routiiie. 

This fact alone is salficieiit to make the ghotul tradition almost unique. 
Eor here is a company of boy^ and girls, many of them ^ose relatiri^j who 
perform the seximl act in public, often in a sLdgle roonu For it is public, m^en 
though t^ed by the ma^ of darkness and a convention that no one alioiild 
watch hfa aeighboar. lo some of the bigger ghotuh of coarse, the boy^ and 
girls are able to tiin out a little; they can scatter in the dMerent hate; in the 
hot weather Uiey can sleep out in lie compound. But dtutiig a large part 
of the year chdik and motdari sleep togeUiei in one small smoky room. They 
do not cate to leave the warmth and security of their cosy ghotnl for the 
dangerous and inconvefnient disoomfort of field or jungle. So we find brotheis 
performing the sexual act before their sistem, and eider brt^efs in the for* 
bidden presence of their younger brothers' 'wives'. Somerimes they pe so 
crowded together that they have great difficulty in achieving coitus without 
%iaking up their neighbours. 

ggiFor this reason, because iutercourse must be with aU the secrecy posible, 
^mthont display and without disturbance, the uormal method of copulation 
^^ide the ghotul h not unlike the chaTaid:eristic Eurepean method—the girl lies 
prone on her bock, and the boy stretches himself upon her, forcing her legs 
apart and often miring them to place them round bis thighs^ 

But when the lovers meet outride the ghotnh they ate able to mdulge more 
varied postures. At Jbakri the didik knew of four—the ^rt prone on her back 
and the youth kneeling or squatting before her; both sitting and faciiig one 
another; the youth prone and fully extended above the girl who sotnetim^ 
raises her legs and sometimes esteuds them; and both standing, girl 
supported against a tree or wall. At Palari, a chelik said,' Usually we he flat^ 
but when a boy is very happy he sts above her/' 

A former Sirdar of Singarpuri described the difference between iutercaurse 
with a motiari in a crowded ^ohd and with one's own wife in a private imui. 
"To have a motihri is like living on borrowed money; you are always aorioiK, 
and afraid someone will notice Avhat you're domg. But with your own wife 
at bomCj you can have her lying down, you can have her standing up^ you 
can haw her from the front, you can have her from behind. She is like a 
good crop which you can eat till you can eat no mote.^ 

But cr^uJation d pQStmori is generally oonridcred improper* 'j^ere still 
linger stories probably inniginiity'^ that the soldlms who rap^ Mi^a women 
dtiring the Rebdhon of 1911 took them in this way^ There is a ribald story 
current in the Bara Hongar FargaiiA of a ntarri^ couple who wearied of the 
constant publicity and monotony of iuteicourse in a crowded hoint 

So one day the man took her to the jungle and said they' would 
copulate like horses. He persuaded her, though with great difficultyp 
to become completely naked. He said, 'Now you lean forward and 
when T come to you from behindp making love^noiscs like a horse, you 
must kick me with one legBut they bad both forgotten that she was 
wearing heavy anklels vHth sharp edgeSp and wheo she kicked, one of 
these cut his lip opeu^ and it has not yet completely healed. 

A more tragic, though eqitaUy ribald p talc conies from Gorman 

A husband saw a pair of cranes copulating as be was going home drunk 
from theliqum-shop. He said in his mind,'That'show I'M do it tonight 
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So tMnkiogp he tied a sickle to hh nose as a beak, bound a wmnowlng4ati 
on ^eb axm, pat a broaiii on bottom* Tbeie h& was, a bkd. He 
mouiitocl his from bdilnd, flapping his wing^ and crying inr-kar-kar. 
But he kncxiked over a Lampp fire to the house and was burnt to 
death. 


A chdik and motinri generally agree to have cxfugress at the time of the 
massage When the girl lays the chdit's hand on her shaulder ^ that she 
can massage bis arm, he squeerca it in & certain nmnner. This is how the 
Kotwar of Chandabera described it. 

They have agreed on it. They lie down together on the mat* He 
has bis hand on her breast, but that means notbi^. When all me 
asleepp he makes the sign, I cannot tdl yon what it is, but we all 
know it. She says' Go away ’ but lie knows she means yes. He doeanT 
kiss her nr touch any part of heTp Save her breasts and shonldcrs. He 
rabes himself and separates her legs. She at once unties her doth* 
When he is 00 her, she puts bis organ in its place with her han^ Ste 
says nothing, nor does ht They are very quiet. He must do it 
unless j-on sweat, unless your rut leaves you. you are not sat^ed^ 

She sa 3 ^, 'Push dn, push on (difitai She won't M him go aft 

she is ^tisfied. At lost tlie word Hat comes from both th™ lips. 
are no more drunken, EtiQ fofci kewde raiy^r ho^S dayHr- When iv 
goes out through her csirSp her tempei is cooled* 

Bindo, the old Maria of BeuuTp lecahed a love affair of sixty years ago. 

1 used to deep with the ^lalko in the ghotul. Tboi^b sho wo'Jd ^ 
Hnng by my aide. I did not go to her at first, for 1 was the head of 
ghotttl and thought 1 oughtn't to. But after two or four days. Malko 
caught hold of my penis and put it beaten her thighs. Even then I 
did nothing. Then the girl got very angry and refused to sleep with 
me for some days. But at lest sho came to my mat and this 
time I went to her* nAfter that we often bad intercourse together. 


This elementary form of nuisturbation by ^Is is Iniown as 
and seems to be common. But it must be noted that it is a prepamtioti for 
normal intercourse and not (as so often in Africa) a substitute for it. m 
Masora the chdik said that ' when a motiari wants a boy, she catchea hold at 
his penis and plays with it till he goes to her*. , 

The functipa of the ditoris is not unknown. It is usually proiMeaUy 
portrayed in dmwings or carvings of the vagim^ Ite bisto^ is traced in the 
myths. To the male storyteller, it b a slightly ludicrous object, a paroa)^ ol 
the petus, and a meution of it never fails to rabe a laugh In iutercourse, 
said a Maria at Simuri, ‘ the ditoris becomes violently agitated when it 
the penis approaduog'* The Antnr of Mosora said, * When it sees the penis 

coming, the clitoris smiles'* *u* 

The Muria believe it b the woman who takes the lead and the pa» 
A curious ilbistration. of this h the fact that, coatmry to w^t I bmaeve 
the almost universal practice in village India, the girl herself undoes her_pu ic 
doth.^ Elsewhere this b conridcrcd immodest in a girl and unmanly m ucr 


1 "Xbc falda cl the Mil isbidi m tied lit Uic hunt m 
algnihamt word la IiuUnn love^malwg Tiat knot oI ^ lOiOl 

wlHKi tla£ loTCiia tttrfte. —B. Bhagwal. iht Saipura VaiUyi (somhayi 1940^ 

p. SI. 
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parlntr: but bm, so far from being thought improper, it 13 Qot unknowfi for a 
girl to attract o thicketi-bearted chelik m this way. 

Woman Is indeed regarded aa insatiable. "VVotemn is earth: cannot 

plough her/ The proverb tueaus that as a single plough cannot break up the 
universal earth, so no luan can reaUy satiny a woman- Here we have the 
opposite view to that comnioiily held la Europe, that ses is the man's privilege 
and the wotnan's duty; in alx>iiginal India, sex Is the man's duty and the 
woman's right. It is her compensatiou for the etnbarrussments of menstrua- 
rion and the pains of child-bearing. She lias no more powerful means of 
dominating and subjugating the male. 

It 13 difficult tn say what a Muria it^rds as the normal trequenej* of intei- 
eourse. Among adults it is often said that a Muria woman in^iists on a daily 
connexion until the first child is boru; after that twice a week is enough.* A 
wife is very passionate until she gets a child^ but tlien the child lakefl her 
pa^on and her strength away.^ Yet when a husband is more ardent it gives 
great satisfaction to his partner, 'If be goes to her three times during the 
dght she beams with happiness and tells her friends, "I saw no sleep tonight. 
He ga^-e it all to me. His life wns in me all night"'/ 

^*this traditiDn imposts a great strain on the polygamous husband and muy 
^nlEun why multiple marriage is so raitu A fortoer Chalki of Bayauar had two 
IK^es. 'We never quarrelled so long as T went dady to both- I didn't mind 
for 1 was strong enough. After all, it is only your land, and every man tills 
as much as he can. ^ you need is a pair of strong bollocks and a plongh." 

A childless couple are often driven to occsesa in a vain attempt to stir the 
mysterious forces tliat cause conception. A Daroga of More Berma told me, 
*Uy penis has been worn out by sev en years* hard work, just as a bit of doth 
is lom to bits after months of heavy wear, but still 1 cannot giet a child*- And 
a map at Alor said, "You may work night and day, bot unless God fills the 
womb with hair, it is all of no avail 

In the ghotul sexual practice varies, Xu places where there has recepitly 
been u pt^^uanc}^* the Loaders insist on Testmint ss a contrawptive measure, 
and sometimes demand that their permission be taken before indidgenoe. But 
this is ciueigency legislation, and tlie ghotul $<x>n slips back into freer w»ys- 
In tlje stricter ghotul, the cheUk and motiari do not have congress more than 
two or three times a week. At Esalnar, they dnimed that they did not Moeed 
once a week—for here they were much concerned to prevent conception. 

But elsewhere 1 have heard the chelik laugh at such moderation^ 'The 
penb is the datun [toilet 4 wig) of tkie vagina and should dean it every' day." 
In Binjhli, where cheiik and motiari only sleep together oncse a week, on 
Fridays^ they said that they had intercourse outside the ghotul every day, and 
at lea^ three times on Fridays^ 

In most ghotut the motiari expects her cheiik to approach her sexually 
, every day. ' If the boy does nothing, thm the following evening when she is 
combing his hair she says^ it a day or a night yesterday? You forgot 

it was night. Why were you lyuig beside mu like a coipse?“ The boy feeb 
very ashamed and sayn tbiit he had a bad head or was very tired after working 
in the fields, '‘But I'U tire you cut tonight'", he saj-s.' 

"A night without intercourse** said a motiari at Chandabera, 'seems twelve 
years long/ 

The Muria tradition, which is always wise and sane in sexual matters, 
interrupts tht- rontine with many lidldays. The regular monthly rest during 
the catometiiail period of wife or motiari is a boon alike to hnsband and chelik- 
Dming pregnancy aud after it there is a fairly long period of abstinence. During 
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pr^aaucy, Jnlercour^fr cesise after the fifth iqontk: there ia uiianiinotia 

teslimotiy on this point. After cbil-dbblli—so many Mttria chum—a husband 
does not approach bis wife for one, or even two, years. ' He must uot go to 
her till the child is weaneti* This may possibly true of a few villain under 
strong HiU Maria lufluence, but ei’en there it seems to me douhtfuL There 
is certaidly a desire, however, to space confinements properly and "if you 
sow Seed in ground, a hiLr\’est s €ertaiu\ But the ground dries long 
before this. 

Elsewhere 1 have heard rt Said that' when the wife feds an itdung for it, 
she hr^isdi goes to lie with her husband '—an important point, in that it plao^ 
the T^ponsibility for resuuLing intereourse ou tlie woman. In Alor, the Muna 
said that a period of six months was stiMcjefit, in Chondabera that intercourse 
was resumed when the child first smiled. In Qiometi the villagers spoke of a 
case wJiere a diild had died because the mother gave birth to another during 
the laetatioti period of the first. * The child dmuk the milk of blood/ 

These ^holidays* serv^e a voSuafale p^choli;?gfcalp as wdl as a ph^ol<^giCal* 
purpcee. In the ghotul, where their dose and coistant contact might easily 
make clidik and motiari utterly weaiy^ of one another, life is fref^uentiy broken 
up. For mouths the chelik go to watch in the fidds, and the motiari are oloue 
Id the ghotnL The menstruating girl h not only sexually taboo; she does not 
come to the ghotul at all—and s all the more welcome when she reappears. 
The arraagemiEnt that chdik and motiari should go on separate dancing eipedi' 
tions is psj'choiogically sound, as is proved by the enthusiastic wdoome they 
receive oa their return. 

Vni. Lovu^-chasms 

In ap atmosphere like that of the ghotul, where frustration and sexual 
amiety are comparativdy rare, the use of love-charms h less common 
than among other aborigia^ people But the Mtiria are acquainted with such 
channs and sometimes them, though the results may not always be 
perniauent. *li 1 get a girl in this way/ Said a Muria at Renmw^d, *my 
store erf rice grows less, for such a umon is not a yol^g of Mi^pumh’s hou%. 
The true yoking comes of its own accord." It is sajd that "girls won by magic 
ran by decdt^ 

The charms arc getaerally based on simple prindples of sympathetic magic. 
For example, at Alor the Gaila said that the way to mn a rductont lover was 
to pursue a pair of sants cronffi. These cranes^ as is weE known, always go 
about in pairs, and it b said that if one of them dies its mate will quickly 
follow suit. 

When the cranes fly up into the air one or two feathers may fall- 
One of these intist be caught beforo it reaches the ground. Then offer 
it liquor and a black chlckmip bum it, tie the ashes in a litUc bundle 
to your waist and somehow or other touch the prl with it. Then you 
will lov^ each oilier like a pair of cranes. But this b a dangerous charm 
for as the two cranes always die tiigetber so if the girl dira you will 
die too. 

Anolbcr curious charm comes from Gorma. 

When yon go to relieve yourself, wait till a pig comes along to ent 
your excreta. leaving your doth imdone, jump on the pig and pi^ 
out a little hair from the back of its neck or forehead. Tie the hair in 
your doth and do youisdf up. Wait till a Sundnyp and then push the 
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girl you with your Mi arm and she mU. follow you aa a follows 
your escreta. 

Htre are some ottuef cbatms. 

Go to tbe Suaha and ask his hdp. 13 ^ some of the ashes of the 
iucense be has ofered to the gods and some blessed nee. When you 
get a chance give thk to your girl to eat and she will never leave you. 

Catch a pair of sparrows and on a Sunday taka them to a cross¬ 
roads and sacrifee them by cuitiiig of thdr heads. Make two little 
holes in the ground side by side^ put a head in each and cover them 
nith earths Leave them all night and the lollowitig morning go to 
cxanune them^ D the female head hiis moved into the mole hole^ 
you will be successfuL Now remove the heads and ofer them liquor 
and a black cbickea^ Bum them and tie up the ashe^ In a bundle at 
your waist- Next Sunday, somehow or other touch 3'our girl with the 
bundle vnthout hex knowing and she will come to you as the sparrow's 
head w'eat to its mate. 

On a Saturday go to the jungle aud invite a kari-bkfd&n shrub to 
hdp you by sprinMing rice and Liquor over it. Go next day and dig 
it up. n the roots are stuck together, you will know that will be 
well. Take the roots home aud get some aromalkr leaves. Promise a 
goot to Lingo if you succeed. ^ 67 the roots and the leaves together, 
pound them up and mix a littk in youi girl's food without her knowing. 

A charm is made of parasites growing on the bhansuli, bantga, 

kolicha-bnta, gawai and phunder trees. They are collected aud burnt A blajck 
chicken is kd&d and its blood dropped upon them with the words, '1 give 
thee life to win me such aud such a girl". Then the ashes arc tied up and the 
girl h touched with them in the usu^ way* 

In Kolur vdlage there was a Muria who daims that the tobacco in his pouch 
b so full of love^charms that he can win any girl he wants with it. 

Two special t>'pcs of charm must be mentioned. In Fadbera there are 
stones which represent historic Muria who died bghtiiig. These stones are 
regarded as very potent and boys or girls ^scrape a httJe of the stone to make 
ctmnn^^ Once the Munshl Pff^nu Uika) of the Bakulwahl gh^tul got a 
little of this stone and oflered it rice and Uqnor saying, ^ I have brought you a 
gift, fulBl my desire and 1 wiU give you yet more'. Then he gave the scrapings 
In some tobacco to the Jholko and tlie girl became so eutranc^ that she dop^ 
witli him and they were inarried- 

A simitar custom attaches to the stone remains of Neng Mudiol, about whom 
the Muria tell a romantic story: 

Long ago there lived two brothers, Tande and Gunshi, at Chaurang 
village. Between tliem these two brothers bad eight wives, Th^ 
liad an old servant called Neng MudbJ, One night this old m m by 
his love magic carriod ofi all eight wiv» He took them first to Kotpar 
village, then to a very- beaut^ spot near the junction of Bon^paL 
Badgoi and Bandopal where he dug three tanks and prepared bricks to 
build a fort. 

Now when the brotbers Tande and Gunsbi awoke iu the morning and 
found thar wives and their servant itussing, they were filled with fury 


1 In A loTcr pfomlKi a goat to iht Ral Jinga HUl £i Ms svdl sucecedA. 
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and wTit nat find tbecL They serarcbed ft)r many d^ys and at last 
^hcn they were almnsi weary of theJr cluia*H tkey discoveitd Ncng 
Miidinl near tbe pile of bricks for the great fort fae hoped to make, Heng 
Mndial was sitting at bis food and asked them to wait a moment, be 
wcRild discuss matters when lie had finished^ Bnt they were so sngiy' 
that tbe>* cut off hb left hand. Then they threw^ him on the ground 
and cut oS hs tcstidis and penb. They threw the testides to 
Chandabera, wh^ they turned into stooe tmd may still be seon^ Th^ 
threw hb penis to Bsn-Chapai and it e there to thb day. The old 
man himsidf tnmAd Into a stone. Then the brothers lound theiT 
and bled thcin all and returned sadly to Chanrang, where they died and 
are worshipped even now.^ 

The cult of Neng Mudbl b still maintained at Cbandabeni, Bamclopal and 
Bongapab and atuma] ofierings are made to hb stones. Thechehk b^eve that 
if after offering sacrifices they scrape a httle from the stone testicle or perns 
and give it to their girls, these will be as certainly enticed as were the wives 

of Tauile and Gunshi- , ^ r u j- ■ 

Closely allied to the use of loFe-charms b that of some sort of aphrodimac. 
The Muria generally bel^ve that a meat diet is useful for this, and especially 

the virile organs of the bear or goat. ^ j . + 

It sometinics happens that when a motiaii has succeeded m numb g a 
boy, taunted him with his lack of ^-igour and rath^ cottspicuon^y bestowed 
her favours elsmbere. he wants to be revetted upon her. In order to do 
this, he prepares a very powerful tonic according to this prescriptidu: 

Find a twcH or three-year^sld dodh^ cucumber plant with a parade 
on it. Climb up without throwing your shadow on it and p^ck a bit 
withont using your nails. Burn it oud tie the ashes m a htUe bundle. 
Keep it in the house where the shadow ot a menstmous wom^ or 
witch will not fall on it Then at the time of intercourse tie it on 
your wrist or elbow and your thing will be as larg^ as thE cucumber 
nnd you cau hmuhlft any girl who has scorned you- 

An interesting use of a love-charm was recorded at Kabonga.^ 
told us that shortly after marriage, he was pktuiing to dope with the mUci 
whom be had loved as a thelik. "But my wife made a love^cbann, and I fell 
in love with my own wife, and forgot the Salkd." 


IX, IVTOTEKCn 

Stekd b^ins hb great work on ImpoUnt^ in M(iU with a solenin warning. 
* In men love-inadec|tiacy ts mcreasmg to an alaiiiung degree, and unj^tence 
has come to be a disorder a^ociated with modem dvilixatiou ^ + * The per¬ 
centage of relatively impotent men cannot be placed tens lugh-^ In 
experience hardly half of all civil bed men enjoy nonnal potcncyn ^nowadays 
ejacalntio praecox is no long^ a disorder: it b tlic regular accompaniment of 
civiKzatioii.** Among the ifuria, however* c&scs of ImpirterK^ of ai^r kmd 
are extibindy rare. It is, I think, possible to affirm this with, oonnoeiice, 


* Par a M-mnrliat tllltitar ICKtofl of Nafcti turacd into alunf, cf, JBORS. VoU P-114- 

• W. Stekel,IS iA «MaU (Ea({UshTnuislfttiDii. 

also DrckhlMU’l judewneftt. 'Onr HKuSt urtcv^ tqaJe to 

prematim ejactdatlon and it to enJy secoad In dEsaaiwos tUtvt to bluaaerwB ..•tliMqn , 
—R. t, Ditidnson, ^UMdK StM AtUlkm^ (London and BaJtfmow, I933J. P- *»• 
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because nobod7 has any reUeeticx in dbeussing th^ subject. It is in faiirt one 
of the things the people ratJicr enjoy tdling yon, it is somfithing unusual and 
interesting—a rather cruel jokep but still a Joke^ Out of zooo married 
men^ ohty 3 were absolutely impotent and only 9 relatively impolcnt—these 
admitted that their imd betrayed them bei^use' they could not satisfy 
them'p almost certainly a rdereDoe to ejaentatio praecox. 

In vtew of tbs it is strange to read in Stekd.: 'Otio may attempt to sd-ve 
this question by stadying the erotic life of primitive ratss. It ia erroneous 
to think that primJfcive peoples eTs^^ericuce a richer sexuality and pq^c^ a 
Stronger sexual appetite than dvClked man. On the coutraiy, exhaustive 
research proves that sexuality in primitive races is subject to uunierDiis 
liniitatiorES and rev-eals a more rut-Uke (periodic) character. Their erotic life 
is poor in comparbon wtth tJie ecstasies of civihred man. ■'rhe psj'chic com- 
pouent of love is almost unknown to them/ When turn to the footnote to 
see what Stekel means by ^exhaustive r^earch* we find references to only 
two hooks—Freud's Tof#irt tfttif Titb(n> and Bnscliaq% Dh g^hhchiiichi^K 
Auisttung^ dcr Natiitvclker im HaftdhucJt St^xMlmssmst^haficn. As a 
matter ol fact, there has liardly been any research at allp let alone any' exhaus¬ 
tive research \ into the sexual life of primitive man. Such intunate i^owkdge 
as we have is far from supporting Stekd's generaUzatioiiSp which appear to be 
based on the ophnons of missionaries, olfids^ and traveilcfs, the most nntrast- 
wertby of all informants- 

Maria libido^ I agree, is somewhat weak, but since Muria institatiojis are weH 
adapted to correct this defidenciy, tht matter is of little practical impoitaiice- 
The esential point remains- Out of 2000 niarriage^, only were ruined by 
impotence- Had they been in civilisation, according to Stekel the figure 
might have been in t he neighbourhood of 1000. 

In Muria society impotence is rare as a fact; it Is very comomn as an accusa¬ 
tion- This will account for the comparatively laige vocabulary of terms^ 
ttiahily Halbi and Chhattisgarhi^ used to describe it. for to a Muria a 
sexual faihire of twenty-four hours merits the charge. The words* however* 
are not really very unkind or scornftiL Terwa means' crooked th^ha means 
'blnnt'j b^fla means' a bullock^ and, after all^ a builodc is a very useful animal. 
Other words are k4irba (smaB), Ufga (crooked) and mt4rda fa corpse). TkM ni 
uU means that "the cart pole does not rise into position^. The only Condi 
word for this condition is the iotcr-esting dojfe, w^hich is a negative form of 
dokdna or U>kdna, m^niiig" to peck'. Tliis word is often used of chickens wliich 
refuse to cat consecrated rice at a festival and doko, therefore, seems to imply 
the inability to peck at one's prefer IckmI The fact that only one of these 
expressions is in Gondi still further emphasizes the absence of imf^otence among 
the unsophisticated aboriginals. Moreover the lather tolerant attitude implied 
in these terms of abuse suggests that the conditiou is sufficiently rare for no 
one to trouble himself very much about it 

In the ghotnl. however* an impotent boy may have rather a bad time. 
' God was making a woman but forgot what bo was doing and stnek a bit of 
sldn by mistake in front of the corpse.' said one pert motiaii at Binjbli, VCf 
1 were a man and like that* I would drown myself in the river/ xaid another. 
* She is angry* for he ke^ps her dry as ashes' if he says a word* she is on fire/ 
'A tree cannot grow without water, uor can love-' I have given at the 
b^Qi^g of this chapter the remarkable document that was itcorded at PalU 
in whkh a giii who was unfortunate <aiough to be married to an impotent 
youth expressed her fiix^hn^. I have a taunt song on ^milar lines from 
Chikbli. 
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Her*':s twig <if tke ebony tre^ 

B^e s tbe twig you were tdbng me of, 

Ko one wi mso it at either eniL 
I baire oSerod water in a brass pot^ 

I ha"™ offered gmel in a leaf-cup, 

I have aerv'ed him rice in a dish, 

I have gi\'eii him carry m a leaf-cup. 

But he does not apeak to men 
He doesn't know wbat to do. 

I cannot live jost looking at his hotise, 

I cannot live jost to fill my belly, 

I can only live if my heart is filled. 

I will go away to my fatlrer's hotrse. 

How can I live so long without my proper work ? 

The symbols in this song are sesnaL The bra^ pot, the leai-cup, the di^ 
offered by the girl to her husband, and his useless, toilet-twig arc rccogaiMd 
symbols of the female and male genitalia. In the conduding lines the girl 
declares, as she did at Palli, Umt life is something more than just lool^g 
after a house or filling onc^s stomadi with food The word in the eighth line 
which I have translated 'He do® not speak to me" also means "He does not 
have intercoaTse with me" and thus gives the key to the whole 

An impotent ch^k's life in the ghotul is not altogether intolerable, for 
them are nearly always more bays than girls, and it does not matter very 
mudi if one of them has to sleep alone. But once the boy has got married, 
his position beeom® desperate A former Kotvmx of the Kapai ghotnl was 
impotent. To cover his embaireii^meiit he used to leave his wife at home and 
go to sleep in the ghotul. Naturally he was not very popular there, and 
a time the motiari began to try to turn bim out- They escorted him dandng 
and singing home to his made him take her by the band and said to Im, 

' Here's yoiir husband. Sleep with him, beat him,, do s^smething with him; 
we don^t want him in our ghotul', Then they took a chicken from the h.on$c 
and went away, thus suggesting that they had again perforoQ^ai the final 
marriage rite when bride and bridegroom are put to bed together. After tbb 
had happened two or three times, the uuforlumte youth gave up going to the 
ghotul—for he could not afford the cjcmtiniial loss of chickena^and went to 
deep in any empt^' verandah or disused shed- 

Boys who are married to older girls ore accused by their wives of si^ual 
inadequacy. A boy at Janikot saiil, 'My wife was much older- bow could 
my little penLt please her ? She used to go to her mother's house, and when I 
went to fetch her back, would ^.y^ " I>o you tbii± I can be happy siting 
with yottr pots and di^cs? T want a man to live with"'/ At Khratiji, the 
Mukhwau was tilso married to un older girl. ' My first wife was alwa\'s dis¬ 
satisfied because of my sroali penis. She teed to leave me at hoEtic and go 
to dance the Chalt Parab dances, for she catnc from the lowlands, and lovetl 
them. At last she met a man there who conid please her* and left tne. Bat 
my next wife was very happy.* 

Such impotence is, ol course, merely a symptom of immaturity. So also 
may be the cases reported of chelik who, though fully potent in tbo ghotul, 
find themsdves impotent with their wives. This ts usually attributed to^ a 
jealous motiari who resents her chdik bring married to someone dse, Ohasia, 
a veo" old Muria of Carka, recalls bow in his youth the Fiosa of the ghotul 
was in love with him* and when he refused to tuany her. made him impotent 
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by magic on his wedding-night with the result that hb bride left him the aeit 
morning. But after the usnal sacribce&« he wtis cured smd claims that be 
was able to embrace hb wife tluee or four times every night- At Karagaon 
a chelik was niErrted when be was very young, but wntinued to live So tbe 
ghotuL (which was jodidaw) and was paired oE with a much older motiari. 
li^eu the time come for the boy to live with his wife^ this motisri made him 
impotent by her magic so that he would always come to the ghotul and not 
stay with his wife. Unfortunately the charm was so poweritii that the boy 
was impotent in the ghotul as well as in his house imd both girls deserted him. 
After the Siraha had diagnosed the trouble, his parents o^^ed foad-saciifice, 
and the boy recovered, 

X, Sexuai, DnviATiroN's 

'Investigation among a number of primitive peoples.' says SeUgman^ 'fails 
to discover any o^satioa qf overt heterosexual interests during the years of the 
alleged latent period/ ^ This seems to be a sonnder view than that expressed 
by older writers on the subject who, drawing much information from tra^-cHers* 
reports, astribed to t he aboriginal every form of sexual perveisioo- " Among a 
large number of primitives/ says Muller-Lyer,^ 'vices ate to be oteerved 
whidi rcuik with those of Habylou and London. -. running the whole gamut 
from shameless eroticism through masturbation, tribadism, pederasty, and 
sodomy to the most obsceneperveraons/ "Primitive men/ says BrifFanIt,* 
"eriiibit no greater ddieacy in r^ELrd to the sadsfacriou of their sexual instincts 
than in their diet, 'The objects that gratify the former are often as dlsgustrng 
to ns as those which satisfy their appetite"; and he goes on to speak of ' homo¬ 
sexual atrodties unknown to European vice and Nasamonian rites, the cUs- 
gusting chametm' of which passes ah conceptiou". Most of the writers who so 
freely attribute to primitives the vices of Eabyloii and London have never 
tbeniselvcs lived in primitive society; tbe^' are content to accept the biased 
views of missionaries and the highly-coloured exaggerations of trav*elleis. It 
is remarkable that those who have lived amotig primitive with an open and 
scientific mind arc genemhy of another opinion. Without quistion Selignian^s 
view is true, probably of aU Indiati aboriginals, certainly of the Muria. 

It b only where an imported prudery has. disturbed the even course of ghotul 
life that there may bo found an occamotial deviation from the normaL In the 
Kalpatti Pargana* where the itidneace of Grhattisgsrhi Oond has succeeded In 
Bending the motiaii liome after spending an hour or two lousing the chelik to 
n high degree of iinsatMed tumescence, masturbation is not nneomruoD, I 
do not know what else the ' r^ortners' would expect At Khutgaon a cheUk 
said," After the girls have gone we fed londy and disaatiaEed^ so wc catch bold 
of the khairkid^ [a tree w^ch shakes - the penb] and milk it like a cow till 
the seed comes ouL This is our pleasure \ In a few other ghotul abo, where 
the girls go home for the night, I have been told that maxturl^tkni is practiced 
as a measure of rdief> 

^ ScU^itiAa in JRAI, VoJ. VK.U, p. sij, Com|Mtv B. MaHiHUWjJdHi S§m aicd Mt- 
pmsiom in Savag§ Sacieiy^ p. 55, 

■ P, ^ utlcj-Ly^r, Tht Evoiulio^a of Modftn (Ii^ajcloa, txAmlaiioti of the 

Mmiich edJtkia &f 1913K p. 37. 

* SiiOiaiilt, op. dt., Vot. II, p. 35*4 AnotUti vrltor tnkiaif tbe iooie view fi BIckU, 
Tkfi Sirual Ltfi of our Timrs, pp. 31 jff. 

« TMa kind of diwlAtiou. ti::mparaj>' euuS cmuifciwtoiy in -cliuracter, iw been observed 
lor TiiiiouA Alien quoUA Bttla wbo observ^ uualik to find AuJlabte 

piutnEr$ ^ matlng'tltiiic, attempted to copqldtf with piecxs of fliiatJng urood^ Allen, 
op. dt,, p, Eo. JeakiaA fonad that if r^ta wens Mgregatcd Beitially* bomn^exval 
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The Gondi worda used to describe mastuTbatton, karsam fcif tbe male, 
pend^^ karsdtia for the female, mcaniia^ ^peais game' and 'vagina sport'; do 
not suggest high d^ee d social ctmdeiofiation. Bof^ k^rsdtm is in 
contra^ to bof^f ffufflomi, the 'peats dance"; as ! show dsewbere, kandm 
and endantia do not di£er so much in form as in occasion. B<knde karsdna 
then b tlie satisfactioa gained out of due order, in the wrong way perhaps, yet 
only a gamc^ Haode trtduHjut b the legtrimate, sancti^mcd, datiftil perfornianco 
of the peob on the dandng-groimd of the vagina at the festival of sex. Sex 
is a holy thing, a raaniage or a festu^l, and you do not play games at a festival. 

Homosexiial practio^ ore very rare. There is the usnal coarse play among 
boys; they cat(^ hold of each others' genitals; they somettmes ride on each 
other in imitatian of tho normal sexual act; in Kayanar little boys wert taught 
to massage the legs of their elders. There was a stor^' in Dongrigm^a of two 
chelik who piacti^:^ mutual tnastnrbatiortt ^^d in the same ghotul two little 
girls were canght 'lying together hke man and wile". Boys often embrace, 
sit in one another's attns, ^eep together ou theh narrow mats under a single 
blanket—but this is all part of tl» gmeral affection and intimacy of ghotul 
life- An experienced |^K^ce official has told me that he has never known a 
cose of sodomy from the ghotul, and the jail anthorities in Jagihdpnr, some of 
whom have had from twenty to thirty years' experience, say that bomosexnBl 
interests are Tie\*er manifested by the aboriginal prisoners, ^ 

Erode zoophilia is less coinmon, as we might expect, than among other 
pensaut^< for at Icait in its more bestial forms it Is, as HaveJo^ Ellis 
says, 'the sexual anomaly of dull, iiseTisitive and unfastidioits peasants.. . 
the vice of the dod-hopper w'ho is unattractive to women or inapt to court 
them^* But the ehelik are not duU, insecsitive and unfastidiot^,^ stiU less 
ore they inapt to court women- Both hoys and girls, howeverH enjoy the 
mixoscopic aspect of zoophilia, though Bindo's statement that' fish copulate 
like snak^, winding round each other^ does not seem to reveal very acemate 
observation. The chehk often dress up as animals and simulate thdr oopidation. 

Tlieio is no speciiie word in Gondi for bestiality, which is r^rded as ludicrous 
and nnnecessary rather than repiihtve Like aU deviations, it is supposed to 
belong to the ctvili£ed world rather than to the Muria Raj. The cbehk recnll 
how it was n Gond of Kanera who was jailed for going to n ^&goat and a Rawut 
of Bayanar who was caught with his cow. At Olm-a they taUr about a Ganda 
who went to his mare, Members of these castes can hardly perhaps be called 
'civilized', but tlw6 Muria regard them as Hiudus and representative of a 
different culture. 

Allen points out that 'mau 3 ^ arunuds are unsuitable for sexml approach 
except ^distic ones, but no doubt whole hecatombe of anhnals have perished 
for this reason The Muria ore kind and gentle to animals, tbongh a drunken 
priest may sacrifice a pig or cock with some cruelty. 

bchBvfdinr « tiinc nod deveIop«^ in pmparUoti to t^c perkHl uf aeKTc^Atlon. 

BL Jenkins, GmiHc Piychotosiml Mon^apki (Londua, VaL fll, pp. ^57:3. 

i Writtia)^ oE tkt Ho, BCajvimdjur htiA ElU^f;;;dtcd thi^ Hielr low fertility mte may be 
due to rtiTility induced by a' batnOAcxnal bxetiaii ' The insUtutloa of TrUIJiiJc donnltaries 
definUcly fost^n homiwxtiiHiity. TIiej^ a «yfleiii of in tbc« donuEtoriei. The 

■tnancr hnyit serve thove at lui^r j^ruwth, ilLunpod tbdr comb tkelr luiir. «nd play 
the pmt df gfrli.'—Hr N. Majorndar* A rn rraiuiliopi (hotidotir P- 7^- Unior- 

tnuately wn know llDtMD|^ about Ho dofxnitode^, and without knuwtd|^ Bfajumdair^S 
evideneo, which he dow not preheat. It la dillicuU to discii^ hi* ^ojsge&tioiiL Tut from a 
very brief InvEftigittioii, it was eWdoit that in tbe Ho domiitories the gifli were seicreKaltd^ 
■nd there la thiu a dhferEut aitnation fcom that Lu Uastaf . 

■ HftTeloek EUifl, Ftyck^hgy ^ S*x (houddn, i95Hh P- 

■ Allen, op, dt., p. S5. 
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An unusual case of cruelty, wiUi a poaeibly sadbtic basis, occurred m 
Chaitu was tbeti a young Muda of Kljtircgaon, and had been the SiUedar of 
the ghotui there. Me lived with bis wifc^ a sou and a snmU sistEf called Sukti 
who was an idiot child, aged about seven, doa! and dumb from hartb and 
phy^ic ^M y incapable- Chaitu was appairaitty always veri^ cruel to this child 
and used to beat her for not helping in the house or playi^ with hk baby. 
On 3 Idarch ^934 he moved all his housdipld goods from his village in order 
to take them, to FabarbeJ. where he wanted to Ihre. The goods went in a 
cart and the family followed on foot. Poor little Siikti unable to ke^p up 
with the rest end several times fell down crying- Chaitu was au^y at this 
and b^t the child with an axe* striking her on the right hand, thigh and foot. 
He dragged her along the ground some yards, struck her on the top of the head 
and on the left forearm with the axe and twisted her neck till she died. They 
left the body there and went on their way. 

Chaitu a young man when he did this cruel deed and did not seem to 
think he had done anything wrong, for the dead girt—he said—vpns an ii^ot 
and he killed her in a fit of temper. He was sentenced to transportntiou for life. 

Exhibitioiiisiu and seoptc^hilia are unknown as for normal 

sexuality. Cbelik and motiari me oontmually enjoviuj^ sexual cungres in 
company; every night a boy can watch his neighboms if he wants to, he can 
show oS his sexual prowess if he feds so inclined- Ajctuall^' there is a strong 
tradition against “peeping\ except on the night when the chdik shut up in a 
r<M>m the newly-niarried pair. Then they may listen and try to peep through 
cracks in the wall. 

Older tttfiii and women often indulge in “iudeceiit cjcposure^ at weddmgSL I 
once saw a leadi ng —and normalij' most respectable—Muria at Nayonar strip 
ofi bis loin-cloth and dance naked at a w'ed<hng in front of a large company of 
women, indndidg his own daiighteta Shamrao Hivale witnessed a similar 
incident during a festi^^ at Maaora. QH women imitate the sexual act and 
fondle eadi otber“s wrinkled breasts. 

None of these exhibitions can be dossed os psy'chopathic or abnomml; it is 
worthy of note that I Lave never beard of chdik and motiari exposing them- 
Sdves; in the senile it is probably a simple method of attainmg tumescence. 

SJ. Cerxho.viai, CSOSS-DXXSSING 

Ceremonial cross-diesaing has been lecorded of a number of primitive peoplM 
and many different explanations of the custom have been advanced- “ Among 
the lower laoes", says Havdoeik Elhs, “ the mantfestations of Eouism may occuf 
not only, as in civiiizatiDn, in a sporadic and isolated way, but also sometimes 
endemic^y in groups' and he suggests that possibly this tendency may 
represent notp' as we might have been tempted to supposOp a corrupt or over- 
refined manifestation of kite cultures^ but the smvivol of on ancient and natural 
tendency of more primitive mon'.^ 

Sdigmon used the expi^^on “ceremonial cross^clre^ing “ to describe what 
he obs^^ed in dances o| the Marshall Bennet Islanders lu Mtdauesia and among 
the Lotuko in Africa.'^ Similar customs have been reported of the Sea-Dyaks 
of Borneo and the Omaha: and from other parts of the world a long list of 
examples has been given by Crawley.=^ Sometimes tlie dmnge of dress is 
iuspii^ by a dream and occurs occadonally and in emergency: sometuu^ St 

^ Havekkck Hitb, p. 35. * p. 

• B, Crawleyi TA# Mysitf frpw (I/jncloii, Vul. I, pp, 3T6ff. 
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is a part of the regular ceremonial of n f^tival ot marriage; sometimes it is 
due to ^superriatLirar inspiration.^ 



Pxo. II3- iitimtiii's Jacket odiimed witli cawit^ oml osed hy MsirU infD 

fdf the piopOAtsfl. I>{ ilivictikCivU 

lit Baslar I liave noted two forms of this croes-dresslog. Men sometimes 
put oa women's jackets adoroed with coirri<±3 when they go to prophesy in 
trance before a god and reveal hia will to their fcUowis. At the bigger dan- 
li^ivals yon may see a dozen or more mcdlnms dandng and gesticuliiting in n 
state of ecstatic erdtemnnt, all w^earing round their bodies these gaily-coloured 
and rather incuiigtuoiis blouses. 

But this is the only occosiDn, 1 think, where the male aboriguials of Bastnr 
put on women's dress. It is more common for women to dress np os men. 
Bison-hom Maria women of Dantewam sometimes put on male garments at 
the great Wijja Pandum and drivo their ineu-folk out to the bant wbkh pre¬ 
cedes the main bosLaess of the festivah Tiie Muiia have the smue custom^ 
and tlie uninaTTied girls, drcsi^d up as boys, dbmiss the men of the tribe for a 
cerenionial hunt on the success of which win depend tlie value of the annual 
liar vest,® 


0 


1 Pot Uie *Cha3is^ of Sc*' mxrtif In lndton fietk»u, aec fSsiiJU;r, Pp. dL* VoL VIT, pp a jiH. 
emit W. N- Brown, 'CimiigQ or Ses tu a Elbida Story \totlf' In JAQ^^ Voh XI^VEl (1^37). 
PI' 

■ Thurfltoa speiik* of a. admOu- cu’^tom ainoag th* XojTp wher* the woirica ‘dn^iscd 
La Oicir lorda^ clothes^ djii« the roen out to bimL ot the BtimlevJ Poutloj^ or FeftfvaJ 
of the Hortii He dnerrbe* o pioct^oa held before jRich a hunt: tbe 
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Oit the tbird day of a marring^, tb# tnotian retire to the gholiil or their camp 
and dress up as chdit- They put oa turhaus, rraistooats imd loin-dotto. 
TTicy Ixrnuw hoys* annlets fw their anas, put knK^cs in their ’w'atst'bands, 
and approach the iiiarriiiee-booth carr>'iog axes, branches of nuingp leave 
and bundles of dab grass. They dance up to the marriagfrlioolli. under whKm 
the bridegroom is seated, and ceremooially sweep it AmoBg the dancers ts 
the bride disguised as a boy. All the dancers are in fact disguised, for they 
wind their f^r h^ts round and round thde faces to toalce it as difficnlt as 
possible to tell them apart, the go round and ro^d the booth, th^ 
challenge the bridegroom to pick out hb bride. He is supposed to be 
unable to do this, so at last, as the girls draw ckacr and closer to him, the 
bride suddenly darts out from among theta and hits him on the back with her 
clenched fist. He jumps up and attempts to hit her back but sbo escapes and 
her fellow motiari do thdr best to protect her. After thb tlie girls cootmiic 
diincitig for some time, then retire to thdr honus and remove their male 

This practice is called the Kemuldwar, the' aimy of the biide and bridegroom 
dance is the Chdb Endnrmi or the Jhoria Endanoa. The name (uholi 
Endnuna simply means ‘the waistcoat donee' and refers to the male dbgui^ 
The word Jhoiia probably meaiis lowlandcx * and has been fully explained in 
Chapter I. It is now no longer used os the title of the tribev which has b^me 
merged wfth the Muria. There is, however, a Jborian ?argana or sub-diviaon 
and it is said that the dance is so called because it originated here. 
Although the word Jlmria means 'lowlands’ in comparison with the 
Maria of the Abujhmar Mountains, to the Muria and Cond of easte rn Bostar 
it is the n ame of an older and more primitive people. The expnssion Jhona 
Endnnna, therefore, suggests a dance of did time and andent tradition. 
It is the most primitive of all the marriage dances 

As the motiari approach and dance round the niarriage-booth. which they 
do very' slowlv in a long straight line, each prl clutching her left-hand 
ndghbouT round the neck with one artn, while with the other she waves Tier 
bunch of graa and mango leaves to and fro as if she were sweeping a floor, 
they sing a number of songs. There is a considerate variety of these and I 
will give a few example of diRerent kinds. The first song rdem to the 
ceremonial sweeping of the marriage-booth. 

Divan miySr kiliida dawo t Diwan's daughter is crying, Dewol 

IPrtyfj dewa wavu ray dfwa t Come girl, cotoe Dewol 

Wiyar haiyu Kiyu niy daev f Come to swe^, girl, come Dewol 

Kaiing cho gvrSf^ roy deieo. The tnnndia is like aonra fruiL 

Gordng non ofa toy dttsoni. She went to grind the mnndia. 

itven. The cbount oad dmee were ** before, ueept that the tiajitomtau: abounded in the 
meet Indecent gestuies and attitadei, all UltietfatiTB ol sexual mlntione. One |^I alip^ 
(or preutkled to) aad fell. Whcieufum, oue of th^oc plnjrlug a iiuin’* part »U upon her 
to ia\'iah her. A trsciie eiwncd muldat raara ol mciriniciil. and Ihr woold-be ravtwjBf 
WiU la prucesa trf bcbif; stripped whEn out mcKlcaty compelled ns to call an intervat — 
ThoMton, op. cH., Vol. IV. pp. Stiff. ... , ■ .i. 

AcaAdluK to Santol traditiMi. wttclicratt began tbimtgh a tramvcalile expeojtlun. 
llaraug Bum had dechled to niEti ivlldicratt, hut the wtnnea wade Uu-m drunk nnil 
then 'put on pmirla and dhotles nnd Etnck |^ta' bcaiili on their facca' nod WEUt to Icain 
tlie tnagfe art idstead,—C- H. Bompas, of tit SattUii Parganat {Uondon, 1909). 

1 * At Pardlion maiThieM to Uandla, the hride la somettoief dbgulKd as a boy and bef 
huahand la chaUengcd to find her. I found a similar toil among the Binibwat of 
Chhattlsgarh. The cuatom is doublleK widely dlatributcd- 
■ Scepp. (3-17. 
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Divfin miyar kiting 
Hirpeng ick^h irefing f^y dewo^ 
W^ertg usi i>ki dfipo. 
Diwan MtySr kihni^ dffak>l 
Perkc piU ttMer&m davQ, 

[h'wan miyirr kihnt^ dopoi 


Diwtttt'sdaiightar is cryiiig, Dewol 
The nee b likft diips of wood. 

Sfaio went to husk the rio& 

Di wait's d^wghtef is cryingp Dewol 
She wtut with hei baby on her 
bade, 

Diwan's dauighter is crying, Dewot 


The next song is about the girls^ disguise. The hrid^gnxim ennuot recugni^ 
the bride now, but he wili recogoize her all too wdl whea the maTriage is 


consummated. 


Burga chodi foyw. 

Bdba kore l 

Nandy layor inU^r* 
Laydh Jdlor, 
Layah Udia hewong* 
Mur ha pcrfdtui inlor. 
Ona chirde nidywdr 
Mifira h€r€ wdy^* 
Mdk^ ist wariydnhr, 
Dulhin chinks mayor, 
Mfdndh chinhc mdnfor 
LayoT tstf dtek. 

Wdsi muihha hewer. 
Noway dri iner^ 

Bdba kokore korel 


The boy is getting old. 

Yet he calls bizusdf a youth. 
He collects the young ^rls. 

He won't let them 
He ^ \ h himseif au orphaci- 
He says heT see what happens 
n we come near. 

He frightcES us away. 

He can't recognize the bride. 
But beTl know her tonight 
If he really is a youth. 

VVe are going to hit hini- 
He aays/This is my wife 


The next song explains itsdf^ 
songs is being sung by girls Led 
again that she is a bciy< 

Mutka Midy wM tona, 

Nana jhoriydn iayor. 
Ndke hiirse Wdfia/N, 

iVattd jhoriydn htyor. 
PichJi tangiya Mnj tona, 
Nam jhmiydn kiyor, 
Kariya koi harium, 

Nana jhoriydn lay or. 
Matula hei wdniOHa, 

Nam jhariydn tayor^ 


It must be rcmembE^ed that each of these 
by the bride heisdf who iusists over and over 

I come to beat him, 

I am the Jhoria boy. 

Sedtig me he is afraidp 
I am the Jhoria boy. 

I have a small axe on my shoulder^ 
I am ^e JhotiQ boy. 

I am weiripg a black coatp 
1 am the Jhoria boy. 

I have come to dean the marriage' 
booth, 

I am the Jhoria boy. 


to describe the various clothes and ortiameuts 
Whence b the drum that sounds so 


Another song seetta simply 
that the girls are wearing: 

baga ddng paraing ^aiya ropfii ? 

Arm ndidt^ paraing $aiya 

Aga hoga dang kundring saiya som P 

Kohka ndtdng kundring saiya 
Aga baga diing ckUkuring saiya P 

GuruH kaiyaddng ^ilkuring saiya 
som. 


bravely ? 

From Arm comes Ibr druiu- 
Wbeace b the kmuhitig that 
siounds so wdl ? 

Ftoni Kohka comes the 
Whence are the cyuibab that 
dash so loudly ? 

The blacksmith made the Q'mbab 
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Aga baga dtt dhoii roy saiya sona ? 
Gditd&n kaiyada dhoii r^y saiya 

50 fldr 

Ag^ ddng ffii^ydng roy saiyA 

SOJUl / 

kaiyaddng muydng roy ^aiya 

Aga baga dang paniya &aiya s<ma ? 

Layon kaiyada paniya rcy saiya 
sma. 


Wlieaice came the dhoti that looks 
smart } 

The CoDda made the dhotis 

Whence came the bells that tinkle 
so merrily? 

The Kasei imde the bdH. 

tMtcnoe came the comb that look^ 
so hue? 

The chdik made the comb that 
looks so fine 


Finally, I mil ^ve two examples of the p^y obseeno songs that are sung 
during thb dance^ for othererise it is impossible to get a dear pictufc of the 
meaniog arid atniosphere of the rite. 


Nana jhmyana waim^ 
iinwilna, 

Nana jhoriydna dai& dado pi^wdna. 

Nana jhoriydn^ podoh fts&nde 
dekadna^ 

Nana jhonydna hdrspoche Undwdnar 

Nana jhoriydm padit^ bandt 
nchydna. 

Nana jhoriydna i^s bura mi- 
hachodna. 


1 am Jhoria- I will not eat half- 
cooked rke. 

1 am Jhoria: jumping up and 
down 1 hold her breast. 

I am Xhoria: £ break the girdle 
round her waist. 

I am Jhorb: I qtiiddy poll of 
her doth, 

1 am Jhoriap into her I press 

1 am Jhona: 1 will pluck out my 
pubic hairs and throw them 
away. 


In the same style is a Kalbi Jhoria Git* 

Go to sweep the bocsth, Edosa. 
\^liete has the bridegroom gone } 
He m nowhere in the house 
What can he be frightened of ? 

He is dj-ing for his penis- 
He is going to have his s^ter. 
Where has be taken her ? 

He has taken her to the river bank. 
What leaves has he spread for her ? 
He bos made a bed of jam leaves. 
Jham jham be swings to and fro. 
Bathing, bathing. h!e inserts it. 

Get ollp get off, brother^ she cries. 


These son^ are snng by the bride herself and by a party of unmatried girlSn 
They have change their sex for the occasion and imagine themsehTSS per¬ 
forming the sexual act os men. The signLEcance of this wiU be seen when wc 
discuss the ultimate basis of the rite. 

Various reasons have been advanced by scholars to explain thus custom in 
different parts of the world. Frazer has emphosked the difficulty of the 
problem. "The religious or superstitious inter change of dress between men 
and women b an obscure and complex problem, and it b uiilikdy that any 
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aidgle solutioti wodltl apply to all tlie cases/ ^ He has suggested that the 
custom of tho bxida dfossmg as a male may be a magical means of ensur* 


From a pbbtnij^flpti in NaiuraJ Mam hy Chdrlits IIoWk by kind pcrmlJ^oQ 
pnbli^^rs, MaCanmmi & Co.^ Ltd 
Fig. ii 6. Rtifiiivntqji vtjnmii dicasaed a& mcti 


ing a male heir. Certainly it ts possible that crossHdressiag has something 
to do with fertUit)’, In Sarawak the lOeninataa women dan^^in tiitbans and 
A sort of dhoti at a harr^ fetiva! which has btfen described as * a cdebratlon 
or cult of the prindple a( fertility and vitality—that of the women no less than 
that of the rice grain Zolii women dress in mim's clothes and go to lnud 
their cattle to save them from disease,^ Crawley refers to a citstom of the 
Kgeate of As&^m when men dre^ed as women dance in honour of the children 

s J, O. Fruzer, TMs Ga!dfm Sov^k 1911-15)* Vot VI, p. l6o. Sac laUul J, Abef^ 

crojiibj, * Aa Anuuonimi Cudtotn in the CdacHiusV Foffc'Lcw, VoL II pp, 

9 Hok, Knivfiil Man ILDUdau. p~ l?S. Hose give? a cluimtlag phatc^iph, 

upob which Fig. j ii bfoed^ 

* CtBwlejr, tip. dt-. VqL ip pr jao. 
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born doling the year.^ In tbe Maodln District of tbe Central Provinces of 
India, Gond and Baiga women fiom time to time dress np ns men and go 
ffom 's'illage to village with spenrs Emd on a sort of ceiemonial bunt. In 
each place they catch and ^111 a pig, an act nommlly taboo to women. That 
this is a fertility rite is indicated partly by the fact that it is practised in times 
of dearth and abo by the 3 ong$ ns^ for the occasion. One of these is as foUoi^'s; 
Kfiiki kodftn kf bharii hoef May kntki and kodon increaseE 

Kukm biiai ke jharii k(j^i ^lay dogs and cats decrease! 

Gof bharii cows and Cattle increase t 

Kiikra frffiTi kejfiaTii h&ef May and cats decrease E 


This is called Bttria'raj the cizstmi] is abo known among the Maria and 
Muria. At Toskapal I was told bow women made mous^cbes of lamp- 
black, put on dhoti and turban and went armed from place to place sacri&cing 
goats and pigs. Kond women also dress as men and sacrifice fowls. 

Emrer again suggested that Uie wife wears husband's garments in order to 
transfer to him her future pains at child-birth.* But there is no tradition of tbe 
couvade among the Muria, and it seems rather far-fetched to suppose that the 
young bride will already be so amdous about her pains os to wish to be rid of 
them even on her marriage day. 

Another suggestion is that the mardage disguise is aimed at averting danger 
from the evil eye at a moment when tbe bride is particularly susceptible to the 
influence of hostile magic,* The marriage disgube has been noted for difieient 
peoples in Africa and IndLi as well as in antiquity; sometimes it is carried so 
far os to substitute a mock bride for the teal one. This was the view of Crooke,* 
after a survey of the Indian evidence, and the final opinion of Trazer.® 
Westermarck, however, who gives many esomplp of the marriage 
dsuibts whether aU these practiced can be explained a» attempts to deceive 
evP spirits. ' Facts of this sort seem better to agree with Mr Crnwl^V theory 
of "inoculation according to which the bride or bridegrooni sssutnes the dress 
of the opposite sex in order to lessen the sexual danger by wearing the game 
kind of clothes ga "the loved and dreads person'', and the greatest posable 
assimilation between them would best serve the purpose of neutralUing that 
danger 

But the Muria pradicfi of not only di^^uising the bride, but abo her com¬ 
panions, so that not even the bii3b[tnd con teh wliich is wbich^ does appear 
to aim in some way at avertiDg bostUe magic or enmity of the dead or evil 
spirits. 

1 Crawler* tip. tit,, VoL III- p. 105, 

a Tbeft wrn* a ainiilAr costam among the Kol. ' la October, iay» Haidar^ ' I 

witnegged at Ke.iichl a cortoos alght or b^ndi of Muada glfb, wecuiiig tnrbam. going 
abou t in proceiJtki& itmied with stlclLS, ■peon Aud axm, All tbe girls of n rill age so equip 
tbcULdcIta jkud equIk a d^^ixct upon the next rillige to tbe cflat, cflnyfni; off wJiatevrr 
fotrbr hidg, pl^, mil UrIi^ they can aecnm. The tillage tbux deVilfildted takcA Its 
chance by sendiny a wmilnr «pcoitjon of Aiuaxotu ta the port vlUogc dmtwardj^ ao4 vi 
on. RelaUatlou id forbidden, tior Id any rrdidlaiicc offered; and, inoEvover^ It ii quite 
legitlinftte for the luviiderA to attk. their booty whtrtvtr they may be concealed. 
This fostivai. culled txhea ptuc once every twelve ye-srs, and b suppoged to 

have becfi Haried by a Haia oi the N$4;-bacu£ family, iiarard Giues SshJ, lit the lw«lltb 
year of hit reign,'—^- Haidar, 'A Curlotis Kol F«stJvnl*. ATorfili indim jVo£rj ou^Oaoriaf, 
Vol. III,p, oS. 

* Frewer^ TAe Cotdt^n YoL ITh p. ^ 16^ 

* Crawley, op. cilt., VoL 1 + and 

^ Crooke. op, cHl, p. $. 

■ Fruaer, TcUmiim and EMO^amy 19 m}, Vol. lY, pp. sisffl. 

f K. WcdtennarcJc, Tht Hii:Urpy 0/ Human Marriage^ Vol. II, pp, ^iSffp 
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THE arXJJlTA^S ATTITUDE TO SEX 

In aa iatei<^-tiag account of tiie womea's hunt tn the RaDchi District of 
Cbola Nrtgptir* W. G. Archer ho^ traced the mythological basis of the 
custom, but he points out that it also fulfils a psychologic^ need. * We shall 
only be grasping its real value if w'e regard it not as fact but as poetry, os the 
expresinn of a neetl rather than a statement of a imth/ 

This need miiy be defined as follows. In Dmoo society, the principle^ 
of sncc^ion are nude, the method of govemment is nmle, the salient 
ofbees are male. The inert are by convention and traditinn the sodnl 
superiora of the women. But if th® is the eonx-ention, it is only pajtiy 
the facL In Uraon HUages, the actual relation is one nf equ[iiit>\ It 
is 05 equals that tlie men and wonieti dance. It is as equals that a wife 
and her husband order tbefr family affairs. And it is as equals that 
they work and bve together. There ta thus a stress between the formal 
stmeture of tribal life and the actual feelings and emotions that thrust 
upon ih To fdleve tlib stress is the function of the hunt and the 
myth. 

The myth shows that although the men may ttile, it is the xvomen who 
are also men. In its nel^nce on the success of a simple trick, it 
expresses Umon pleasure in naix'c cleverness and under this typically 
Uraon cover,^ it mildly pokes fuu at male moompetence. The balance 
h th^efore righted. The women are recoguked to be the equals of mun.^ 

It is possible that we may have to connect the cnstoin very deep down 
with the some tendency that has produced the eonist dexdation. The last 
Jhoria songs that I have quoted give some point to the suppasitinn that cross- 
dressing is an expression of' penis-envy I have oaly given two songs of this 
nsture, but there are many on the mum lines which suggest that for ouce the 
motinri are able to assert tlieraselves against the chelik who so coastauGy 
establish their sexual domination in normal 

Probably several diflereut reasons have combined to produce the rite. 
The Mufia girls dance disguised at the marriage partly to protect the bride, 
partly to avert hostile magic or the exil eye^ partly to restore the sexual balance 
of the tribe and partly too, simply because they Inve dressiiig tip and get a 
lot of fun out of it. It is very amusing to see the unfortunate bridegroom 
trying to guess whkh of the many girls before him, all looking exactly alike^ 
is his own wife. If be chooses the wrong girl everymne is delighted; when the 
right girl darts out of the group and beats him it is an occasion not to be 
forgotten. 

But such cross-dressing is always oeremouial. There are strict taboos on 
men and women wearing each other's elnthes nu ordinary occasioas, and this 
makes the rite, when it does occur, ail the more exerting and impressive.^ 

1 W, G. Archer, 'The Women'i QaitL' in in A t*lkrJS^pc^Q^ prfjttmied la S. C. Ifoy 

pp. iSydr TtiE same teeUn^ ii levenled In tlie wiUesfpiead mytli al the taJji i i d and 
Catmtry of Vtoms^a, wbMi goia back ta I 3 ic Makotharaia liud wm recoidufl hj llluun 
TaanR, For Hit account of this inteiaittug subject oihI full TcfcrctiM to the tiiemture, 
«« W. Crooke, "TIie J.ianil nod Islikud of Wameu', Man im India. VoL 11 (1043J, 
pp, siSfT: J. 11, Hutton, ^agas, p. 263 tad my Myths p/Afufd/r Itafta. 

* In on BocfHint o( propliyLiidic dbgo&a for nvcrthiK eVil la the Bombay Prcsidimoy, 
J . J . Modi sives tbree typw of nex diignlK — 

(zl ming the bCrtb of a boy m that of aBirl. 

m T^:-iti>ratln|^ the nose the tax of a boy Like » gtrt H- 

(j] Allowing the i^wili of long hair in n boy w as to moke tiim appear like n girl. 
Set J. J. Modfp ' PfophyliictJc I>i5gid>w for Avettin^ Bvll\ Mam in India, Vol. tV ([994!, 
pp. iSzE, 
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The' othcial" friend^ips which a.Te such a cotaison feature of the social Tifc 
of many castes and tribes in the Central Ptovinees and Chola Nagpur are not 
poptilar smoiig the Mtiria. This bode-kiyUna (frieRdship-making] is regarded 
as a Hindu custoni, and throughaqt the Jhoria country is practically inikdDwti. 
In the Rondngaon Tahsih especinUy in along the tnalti taad ami in 

parts of the Born Dongnr Par^ana, sttch friendships are indeed made, but do 
not play a very important part in the ghotnl or in village life. 

As in the Central Provinces, when these ceremonial bien^lup^ are 
insttttiled, the parties to them hcticefoith stand together and help each other 
in a very special way.i 

Datton says the ties" are almost as bmdiiig as those of marriage The parties 
may not address each other by their ordinary names, though they ma^^ coaliotie 
to use their gl^tiil titles^ Such friendships can only be made between people 
who ore akom&m^ to one another. lit oertaip co^ea boys and girls rati make 
these friendships with each other, though they are much more common bet ween 
members of the same sex. 

In Bastar the best-known friendships are the ktonra-phul, the supiifi-phui, 
the s&khi and the bsru. I have not foond the jitwarit friendshiph though T 
have occasioimily heard of th^ g^ngdjal and b/mfK. It is said that the 
phui is made between men and ivomcn w^ho stand in a joking relatinnship to 
each other as, for example, between a man and his elder brother's wife. A girl 
often becomes sabhi to her father's brother’s wife. and jprls can be 

baru to each other and there is a line in a song which suggests that they can 
also become ul* 

Re asked me to h^hhjm-mongra flower-fricud, mother; 

But I am too shy to he that^ motiier. 

These friendships are initiated by a simple ceremony iu the gbotul. Two 
leaf-cups are made and little lamp@ are placed in them and lit. The friends 
wash each other’s feet, stand face to face, put flowers behind each otiwr’e 
^rsp ex^augc three times shoots of grain, ^j^rf-nut, a little sand or whatewr 
it may be, embrace and greet each other by their new names and salute every- 
one who is there- Thev then distrihute cocobot and liquor. 

I hfive Bot found^ tnany exotuplcs of this chonning rtttd natura] practice, 
There were such aUiances in Binjhli and Aior- At Sidhawand, Pilsai had a 
kiOHr^^phul m the Sirdar and at Mosota Phirlu bad a friend of the same 


Ti. j™ friendfiUps in Chota K»|!par and Otiw# hu l>ce» described br Rcy. 

IT "i!i Pt* ’3?® : KImntu. p. i6*: TJU Bitfuft. p|>. mtt. \ Thr brnwi,. 

fpp. 3^ K 07 StTWSM the f«t ITiftt ibc aboriKlnali j^nrrHlIr frtnn tbeh* iil!inn« with 

cd (rt^r wrtttmnnltiM. thw Indicnting thnt tbc ciutom U a borrmrtd one. 
imy cTaburntinii icema indicate eternal contact; tjm# the primitive Tunui' 
xt «<■ Mnira. eonKJit nn.l PhBln irii-iubihip*. oltA dn not take the nnmci of flowcw 

rne i.)&ur»ii.p.trj4 Imi.e the custom in a very irtniplificd form. I have wot foiind it si nil 
nmnnxtht llanq. ^nlaoCotxlnti, op rtt., p. iM, who ICtnwti, tlwit after ah flcaijaintJMtCc 
with the pc™]* of Hdojijnii; of foartc«n yciira he' Caw rccptl ontv oue iiwUiice In whk-li 
fiu^ a IWcnrkhip was luokcn , virl odds'Tt hem been hinted to me that theao fricwdalilpa 

of pnstes^niu ellEiidlni; enm to a. coWimiuilty of wfves*, 
itttctcsifnR McoiiBt of sneh bonfl-fricndihlpe in TtknnfH, which he eon- 
sidltiiiR fonnsot ciTvetinnt" than the bhwd-beoLharhood of Africa, lint which 
the sodoloj^y of co-opetatinn and the verv wnl and immediate 
wvaiitaRin or a paycholoRical, ecMiotiilc and social Islnd which on inititutiDaallMd friend- 

amcUdb whlcti attnrhes to the performance of material, 
^^? PR 'rskopift’, Cwifom iJ Ki«g (London. 

* bflltdjQ, np, cil, I p, 3 ' 53 - 
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degree* It is worthy of rccoark that both these ixjya had been to ^ool. 
At Sidhawand my wife and I beeame the tupun-pJitd and safshi of Eame emd 
Pibai respectively. My sakhi certaioly takes this friendship and its obHgatioiis 
very serioitsly indeed. In Sidhuwaod the Kotwar entered into the bhajii 
relationship with the Nirosa. 

If the two friends are to sleep togj^het in the ghotul—this is a Masora and 
Jamkot enstom—they must place a piece of cloth between them. Otherwise 
*to sleep together would be a siti\ 1 do not think we should read a very 
deep meaning into this: the rule is not Intended to prevent homosexual practices 
which do not exist; the two friends are siniply in a rehgioiis or magical state 
to one another. 

Bnt apart from such covenanted alliances, there are deep and lasting friend¬ 
ships between cbcli and chelifc, motbri and motbri, even though these have 
no formal name and are not ofEciahy recogni^* But it seems to me that 
these tend to express tbcmselves in gangs nr groups rather than m pairs. 
The exclusive, passionate, devotion of two boys or two girb to each other 
would be contrary to the strongly communal nature of the ghcstul and indeed 
of all Muria society. 

So although the Padhar and Tcihsildar [Pilsai] of the Sidhaw^nd ghotul are 
saihi (comparuons) who" must alwiiys be together^ rntist stand by one another^ 
and feel miserable if they don't see each otlle^^ their attachment is not exclusive* 
The Sirdar b always with tfacnij and the throe boys sleep together with tlwh 
motiari in a corner of the ghotul. Boys and girls group themselves according 
to age; the bigger motiari, who have to do so many thinga together, naturally 
spend most of their time together and became great friends. In Jhakri there 
were several groups of boys aud they told us that they had their own secret 
language ond coidd talk to each other and make jokes without the others 
knowing anything about it, ' Whicm you are friends, you can all fart together", 
as one ^ them said. They tvould not even^ tell their secrets to the girls they 
loved. Even in the j^idar ghottil, such groups of boys are said to share their 
girls with one another, thotigh not, of course, with anyone outside. But it 
is sold that these friendships weaken after marriagep as the friends begin to 
* tread the hill of the elders* and to sufier^the cares of house and door"- 

Two famous friends, who have continued to this day, are the former Alkari 
and Soha, Nari and Tota, of Nayanar, both men of outstanding diameter, 
witty* active, geuiah popular. In their youth, both were fined for making 
their motbri^ the Tiloka and the Manjaro, pregnant, and have thus borne 
ever since the name of juiaha, a Gondi-Halbi word meaning ^meoue ' who 
takes a thing by force'. They alwaj’s slept on the same mat in the ghottd, 
back to back with t licir motiari on cither side of them on separate mats. People 
talk also of the friendship between Roina, the Sirdar, and Sukder, the Likheu, 
of Fahi. *Thcy never go anywhere alone: they are always together.' 

But, on the xvliole, such devoted alliances and partnerships are rare. The 
reasons for this are many. There is, as I have said, the strongly communal 
and highly organised character of ghotul serdety. From childhood the Muria 
are truing to do things together^ to move, work^ mourn, rejoice as a groups 
Then there is the strong feeling against jealousy and anj’thing that would 
promote jealousy. The habit of miiul that forces a boy to sleep every night 
with a diherent motiari is not likely to encourage him to fonu an csdusive 
attadiment to a member of his own sex, which would be likely to excite the 
jealousy of the others. In Alor* tilt vtUngtrs said of two gre^t friends, older 
men, that 'those two olw'ays cut cvery'thing in pieces; they disturb the judge- 
nients of the panebayat *, 
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Any form of partiality resented by the Mnria. We see this in the ghotnl 
which didikes even a hidt of favouritism towards a boy or girl on accotmt of 
the wealth otr rank of the parents^ It is the same among the The 

pauchayat, the village miud, must work dispassionately; intensity of personal 
relationships mins fair judgement. 

\Vhcn I was dbeussing this question in IDiiitgaod, and asked why it was 
that io that (Kalpatti) pargana there were so few famous fHcudshipSp the answer 
came quite simply: ' Because we are innre interested in girls/ Let the European 
reader of thifi book pause to rcfket how much of his own youth was pinss^ in 
C3cdusively male sodetyp what the word^dormito^' meant to him—as coinparrf 
to what it means to a Muria!—and he will realiM that the kind of friendship 
that was so important a part lal his life at school or the oniveTsity will obviously 
have little significance in Bastor. 


CU/fPTFR SFVEfiTFEfi 


THE problem of GHOTUE 
infertility 

R ecent controversies about the ses life of prinutivc people, whklt 
have csejitred mainly on such questions as the erteut of thetr ignorance 
of pliysiological pfltcmity and the prc-oiarital licence they permit, have 
tended to obscure the cqiiftJJy interesting and impoitnnt problem of infertile 
pre-oiQ.Titpl promisctiity* 

This problcrtn^ which arisen Jd an acute form atucrag the Mwna^ has ofied 
puzjJff^i anthropologists. They have observed that m.iny pn^es altow tlic 
unmarricii complete frc?cdoin of sexual opportunity, that ■illegitimate buths 
are rare, but that after marriage the women generally prove remarkably fertile. 
It is to wTiteJS on the Pacific area that we are indebted for a dear statement of 
this pTohlem. African observers have tried to find some solution in the cdntra- 
cseptive practices and restraints ol their peoples and have g^nm&Uy, I think, 

' evaded the main issue. In India there is little ev idence of value to illustrate i he 
sex life of its aboriginals. It is astomdnng that none of the writers on the village 
dormitories or meii‘'s houses throughout the world have senovisly tackled a 
question so fundamental to imy disensaioD of the insLittttions they have 
described. 

One of the first to draw nltention to the question wrts Sehgman, who wrote 
in 1910 that a puzzling fealiue of the licence undoiiht'irdly permitted tbrougboiit 
the Mas?im area of British Kew Guinea was the very small number of 
illegitimate births which took place. 

Wherever the confidence of the natives was gained it was admitted 
that abortion was induced, but the most careful inquiries failed to 
produce evidence that the practice was as fiequent as might be expected 
considering the prevailing bberly. In fact, with even^ a fnm reason 
for expecting abortion to be comroonly produced I cnuic to the con- 
clurion that in fact rt was a somewhat infrequent event, ^ 

Rivets noticed the same thing tunong the Edd^rstone Islanders. 

The ver>' free relations existing before maniage might have been 
expected to lead to the birth of many children and to the existence of 
definite regulntions for assigning such chAdren to their proper place in 
society. Such butha seemed, however, to be extremely rare, and in the 
whole of the pedigrees collected by us only one such case was given, 
and that many geuerations ago,* 

Writing in Oceania on the culture of the people of tVogeo, one of the New 
Guinea islands^ Hogbiti says that, 

Single girls do sometimes have childienp but illegrtimacy is not n^rly 
so common ns one might have expiicted- Just why this is so it is 
ImpossHile to say. I observed one fact that bears directly upon the 
problem, namely that it is extremely rare for women to have child^ 
nntil they a^e^ I judge f mote than twenty-one years of age, by which 
time itio^ of theru are safely married^ I have uoti^ that even when a 
girl is married directly after her first menstruation, which docs not 

* C. G. Seligmatt, Thf Anhut^tont i^f BHUsh NfU' Giiiiifj (Camhridgp. i^toj, p. 5^0. 

■ W. H. R. RiTcn, Fiy&kdegy and EiAn^idQgy flicmdotr. 19^151. 7 ®* 
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repolarly tako place antil aLmost certainly after the seventeetith y#ar> 
it is most unusual for her to have a child for several years.^ 

Barton ncrlcs that in the Ifugao * ccnccpLioii results less frequently 

than one would expect. The surprising intensity of the sex life of the ag^ifnang 
period seems to create physiological conditions unfavourable to conception: 
possibly the excessive Intercourse keeps the female orgsms In a state of 
hj-perernia'.® 

The da^sicsil statement of the problem is by Malinowski. Iti his gjieat 
study of the Trobriand Islanders—who have in their bti^umatula an Institution 
for pre-marital congress not wholly unUke the ghatul—-he fiaya^ 

Since there is so much sexual freedom^ must ^re not be a great 
number of diddreu bom out of wedlock ? If this b not so, what means 
of prevention do the natives possess ? 

As to the fir^ qui^ion, it is very remarkabk to note that illegitimate 
children are rare. The girls seem to remain sterile throughout their 
period of licence, which b^us when they arc small children and continues 
till they many: when they are married they conceive and breed, some¬ 
times quite prolificaDy. I express myself cautiously about the number ^ 
of illegjtimate children, for in most cases there are special difficulties 
even In ascertaining the fact. r, so that only on approximate 
estimate can be made even in a community wtth which one is very well 
acquainted. 

I w'as able to find roughly a doreti liLcgiriniate children recorded 
genealogically in the Trobriands, qr about one per cent.® 

Mhlinowski goes on to say that contraoeptlve methods ore completely 
unknown in the Trobriands. Two years later Rentoiilp iu a communicatioti to 
Man, declared that the Trobiiand women were 'specially endowed or gifted 
with ejftcuhitoo' powers^ which may be called upon after an act of coition to 
expel the male seed'.* Though Malinowski poured scorn on Rentoul^s 
suggestion, describing It os "one of the tjqiical myths which circulate among the 
senu-educated white rcsidcuts\ Himes is not prepared to reject it altogether. 

What is undoubtedly the same ‘ technique, seminal expulsion by 
violent bodily iiiovcments, is reported as used by Australian natives. 
Therefore its occasional use by some Trobriand women b a possibility. 
Other drcurostances being equal, a positive dedaratlon of use seems 
more credible than a denial by natives in conversation with an anthro¬ 
pologist.® 

Yet even If some of the Trcbrinjid women do practise this means of con¬ 
traception, as some of them nndonbtcdly limit the number of their offspring 
by abortion, the problem still remains—the extreme disparity be^'ecn the 
extent o! the sexual licence allowed and what is usually regarded as its inevitable 
sequence- Malinowski says again« 

Can there be any physiological law which mokes conception less 
likely when women begin their sexual life young, lead it indefatigablyp 
and mix their lovers freely? Tliis, of course, cannot be answered heie* 


1 II. I. irggbiil/Xhe Native Culture of Vol, V PP Jiof. 

* R. F. lllirton, PkUippiHf. F&gams (f^mlnu. p. 11. 

■ B. Sfxutfl Lift tf SftvagH, UrfriS edition (tiondi 7 ». lasi). i 66 fl. 

* A. C- Itchtoul, ' PhyiiDlDEicid Paternity and Hit TrohduulBia', jifaHj Vol. XXXl 

p. 153' 

* N. 1 $. Himcfin Hirtory C^niractpHon {Londonn 1936^ p. 33^ 
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sis it is a ptittly bidogitsi qiiestidci; but some sudi soli^on of the 
difficulty seems to me the only onep unless I haw missed some very 
importojit ctimological cluev* 

The probkiu thus posed presents itself in a peculiarly acute form whea we 
consider conditioiis ot life in the ghotni. For here, boys and —m spite of 

various checks and disciplines—cohabit from the period of their first tentative 
experiments, through full sexual maturity^ for five to eight years until their 
freedom is ended by ninrriage. Yet here too pregnancies are comparatively 
rare and, though various contraceptive means are practised, few oE them have 
physiological properties. 

The incidence of pregnancy, however, is higher than that discovered by 
Malinowski in the Tfobriands- Out of 2000 cases. So men admitted to having 
made tbeir gbotul partuerB pregnant, and in the 220 ghotul examined, I found a 
history of 32^7 pregnant girb. 

I believe that these figures are reasonably aocnratc. Although there is a 
strict rule against any member of the ghotul revealing even to the elders of the 
tribe* let aJone to an inquisitive outside r» the fact, that a motiari is pregnant 
at the moment, this reticence is no check on the loquacity of older men about 
matters long since past. As we shall see, ther^is no moral or socml stignm 
attaching to pre-niarital pregnancy; it is rattier a matter of business, a compli¬ 
cated financial tronsaclioa Eveiy'ortc in the ghotul hmbes it up rather as one 
might hush up a friend^s mistakes or follies, noxious only to got him off- 
But once it is all over, the bills paid, the girl marned, the chOd accepted 
as a full member of its legal father's family and clan, the real father allows 
himself the pleasures of rettospection; he recalls the potency of former days 
and finds it not ungratifying to Tcmeniber what a lad he was. 

Eighty pregnancies out of 2000 is 4 percent, much more than Malinowski's 
figurCr astonishingly more ikan Rivers'—and this in spite of the fact that the 
l^Iuria admit to contraceptive practices that arc deniM in the Trpbriand and 
Eddystone Islands. It is possible that a statistical, instead of a genealogical, 
inquiiy w^ould have jaelded higher figures, at least in the Eddystone tsiands. 
The g^ealogical method is not the best way to discover" ifiegitunate" births 
among primitive people* for the whole trend of primitive society b to 
IcgitiixnitUe births wherever po^ible. 

Yet although the older Muria ore not unwilling to admit the scandals of 
long Ago* it b regarded as vitally important for a Muria girl to avoid con* 
ceptjon. Pre-nuptial intercourse is stilly recognized* and even tacitly 
approved* yet pie-nuptial pregnancy b at the moment of its occurrence a 
major sodal disaster* the diicf anxiety of ghotul life, the one dond upon its 
dreamland. It brings disgrace n|>Qn the ghotul, it endangers the girFs norttml 
marriage prospecLSp it impeses a heavy (tttandal burden upon the ^y‘S parents 
and it casls a momcatary shadow over the whole village. It b ^metimes 
b^eved tlmt a youth who lm$' wasted hb seed ‘ * in making a motiari |;»rcguant 
will be sterile later in life* On joining the ghotul the little chdik aud motiart 
are sideniiily warned Iwth by their parents and by the ghotul leaders of the 
rbk& of pregnancy and are told how' to avoid d. 

For the ^furiii have a vivid appredalion of tlie fairt of physiological paier- 
nity. The answer to the riddle "Out of wnterp bones' is "&ineii and a child \ 

I yialhiaw^y, Qp. dt-p Pr 1^. I , , . 1 

■ The vTcpreMJion iwed for a Rhl 1* HAt bigaii gaya, 'h*?! nerve ei nraken + It inc eaiittlvu 
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Conc^ptidti, they is due to" the cqnflkt of two waters'. ' It isa kind of urbe 
that makes a baby/ ' The child is formed ip the womb jyst like the chicken in 
the egg, first the white, then the yolk, then the booes and flesh, and at last the 
life/ But soniE Miiria say that it b not ixjssible to liave any eicact kuowledgie 
about the conoeption of a child. * It is not as though we ^vtfc just tying up a 
bundle and could say exactly what we had put inside it/ 

But the place of the father^ the male, in the procf^iiw process is fully 
recognized in folk-taJe, song and the talk of every day. The Muria even have 
their tbeories about the physiologtcaJ conditions necessa ry for conoeptlon. The 
first and most important of these is that the dimax of the male and female 
should occur ainmltaneously. If the woman reaches her dimox before the 
man''s orgasm^ hb seed will be destroyed by her discharge. If the woman 
fails to reach a chttuix at aU, conception will not occur. The MuHa illustrate 
this by pDLQtii^ out that if rice is sown m too much w^ater, or if the rainlall is 
excessive^ the seed will rot and there will be no harvest. If there is no rain 
after the seed b sown, it will wither. For a good crop there must be mndcrate 
showers. 

Cbebk and motiori then^ are well aware that concept iou normally follows 
sexual congress—^Tf you excrete in a stream, the mess will rbe to the surfaced 
they are strictly warned that conception must not occur; at the same time 
they are given every opportunity, and indeed eucouragemeot, to copulate. 
It b evident, therefore, that they must at least bdieve—in spite of a 4 per 
cent figure to the contrary—that coucqition can be avoided- Whut methods 
are adopted to achieve thb end 1 

The first, and possibly to the Muria mind the most Important^ h a super¬ 
natural one. TIm ghotiil b protected by I#iugo Fen and the Earth Mother* 
It is a shrine, a ihiritJsiafi, as the more Hinduued Mufia call it. Wit inn its 
walls ao sin can be committed Ko evil dream gou harm the sleepers; no 
hostile magic g*aTi draw near. Conception cnonot occur within the ghotnl walls; 
a pregnancy Is believed to be the result of furtive extramural activity. 

For three years alter the mcnarche. say the Muria, Lingo Fen saves the 
mutiaii from conceiving. There must be centuries of observation behind this 
faith in a sterility IntervaL Prayers and offerings are made to ensure the 
god's protection. 

When a girl at her first menstruation goes to bathe in the streanip she prays 
to the Nahani Kanyang {Bathing M^dnn) saying, * 3 o long as I live in the 
ghotul. see that my blood flows by the moon, and that I do not conceive. If 
yon gnint my desire I will make you an offering at my wedding ^ If the prayer 
is granted, the girl offers an egg* some cocoautSp omameuts^ a little slag from 
the snuthy, rice and an aonra ring to the Kanymig. I am told that tjje motiari 
have a great faith in this prayer, which they believe has prevented thousands 
of conceptloQS- 

Sometimes the girl offers to the Ver Kanyang (Water Maidca] the leaf-cup 
and plate from winch she has eaten on the morning of the first day of her 
menaTchc, and pra^^s, VAs you dance and pby in the so let me dance 

and play. Let me not be pregnant till I am married, and on my wedding-day 
1 will give you gifts*. 

Whan a chelik and motiari fall in love with each other, espedaUy if they 
belong to the type of ghotul that frowns upon such attachments aud thus 
forces them to have congress outside its walls^ they sometimes go to the iungle 
and, standing before a snja trec^ offer an egg to Lingo Pen, sayingn * Protect us 

/ 
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Erom 5c^dal [tliat iSj prcgnaiicy], if anyonfi'a Dam£ ts to be ruined, it will be 
yoojs and not oura 

A curious story epmea fratu Atitrbera- On the Ton^r Mountain^ the son 
ol a Rau (lull-deraoii) died and that night there was a great wind and all the 
spirits wept, A chelik of the Olka chin heard the sound and iLs hoiror drove 
him tnnd. He went out onto the moontain-side and there in a high wind 
found the biirniug body ol the Ilan, He pulled the corps* from the flames 
and cut off its little huger. ’ftTtcn ke came to senses he^ returned home, 
and put the Rau's huger in a hollow bamboo which he huried In front of the 
ghotul. Since tbeiip it is said, no girl in that ghotul has ever bmme pr^nant. 
At her meuarehe each motiaii digs tip the bamboOp removes a tiny scrap of the 
finger and offers it to the Ron saying, * me not conceive'^ ^ 

The too are ec|uaily concerned to avoid the social and financial 

embairassments of a conception for w'hich they may be hEid lesponsible. ^ At 
the Kokokn FestL^^p when the first patch of oje-cultivatioii is oeremoublly 
fired, the Siidar pmys, "Give ns soimd sleep with our motiari and let them 
not conceive ^ This is how I heard them say it in Bandopol^ and again a 
few days later I heard, at the same festival at Nayanar. the chelik ptayp ‘ Give 
lis daily congress with our motiari^ sound sleep in the ghotul and let not the 
gills conceive 

But the Mmia do not rdy entirely upon such supernatural contraceptives; 
they have faith in ph^’sical means. They believe that the most favourable 
period for conception is immediately after the ralamcmal period; after the 
mcnstiual flow has stopped, a little blood remains in the vagina; this catches 
the seed and causes pregnancy, 'The woman's blood and water sacks at the 
man's water ; she has been alone for dal's, now ^ is very e^Ldtcd; in this 
way conception occnis.' 

Chelik and motiari most, therefore, avoid inteioomse at tius tune. In most 
ghotnl they are very strict about this. In some there is a rule that the 
should not come to sleep with the chelik tin the sixUi or seventh day. Even 
then it is the rule in Binjhli for boys to practise coiiui on the seventh 

day, and a motiari is appointed to give the girls instructions to insist upon it- 
In other villages, althou^ the girls may be allowed to return to the ghotnl 
immediately alter the close of the period, they are not pctrmitted to sleep 
with the chelik, still less to have inteioDuise with them. 

Another practical piethod of birth control is based on the belief tlmt if a 
girl frequeotiy changes her partners she is loss likely to conceive. This ideap 
as we have seen, has led to far-reaching changes iu the organization of the 
ghotnl. The old rule of absolute fidelity to u single partner has been changed 
into one which forbids chelik and motiari to sleep tether for more than three 
days at a time. A constant change of partners, it is helkved, renders con- 

ocptioii le^ likdy* , 

Statistics, however, hardly bear th^ nut. Of the 2000 mjmed men 
examhicdp fZO had grown up in the jedidur ghotul and 12S0 iu gkotid w'tere 
partners had to be ebangedU Of the 80 who made a girl pregnnot during their 
ghotul period* only 25 were living tn Ihey^^niar ghotul, and 55 in the othcfs* 
giving a figure of i pregnancy iu 23^2 for the ' modem' ghoini and r in z8^8 
for the jWiidJfp in caact contradictiou of Muria tradiition. 

Members of ih^ j^didar ghotul, how ever, say that they achieve some of 
limitation by 'spacing* their copnlatiuns. There is often a mla that the chehk 

1 On tlie otbi-t Iwiod, a jealous g£rl or boy wsUtaiug a beloved in the unu of anoUiisS: 
BIAT offer A Mttlc dee and nu egg to the Ueported la the cuinic 01 Liago ssynlgi lO- 
uid« become jmd he foroeil to Isj:® the eeanJal ol a panchayflt inquiry . 
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tdniit not !iavc intercourse witb their ' wives * tnone than ottcc or iveic^ m w^k. 
They sleep tctgetiieT daily, but the gbntul lea-ders do not f^rmit sexual congress; 
in such a dose-kdlt society, cotiirol is not difficolt- It La mteresting that the 
natural sequence of a'seandar Is the adoption qf a rule that the niotkii roust 
not stay in the ghnttil all nightp or that they may only remain thete before 
festivals and marn^eB, or on certain days of the week- This indicates the 
Muria belief that by breaking up the cy^ of inlercoui^, conception is less 
likely to ooenr. 

The 31 aria believe strongiy that conception {minot follow an act of casual 
intercoui^^ A waman must remain with the same partner for at least a month p 
and during this time congress innst be frequent.i 

Catfus inferrupitis is known, but I have recorded It as practised in only 
two ghotiil, Binjhli and Padde* I would not ordiimrily pay niucb attejitioii 
to the negative evidence in sucb a case, but in this matter inquiries have been 
made wid-dj' and with great care. There does not seem to be any reason 
why people who are prepared to discusa freely the most intiniatesesval matters, 
even those that are taboo, should deny the raethuxl unless It really did not 
exist. Id the majority of ghotnl, it had not even been heard of. and a 
description of it was greeted with astopi^nient and ut'en mirth. *How should 
anyone withdraw at the very moment we ttiint it to stay longer and go deeper }’ 
asked a cbehk at Kubongo, and at Markabero the comraedt was^ "After you 
have entered with so much trouble, how can you leave before your work is 
over ?' Even at Binjhli the girls said that they disliked it and tried to prevent 
the bo^-s' doing it except imaiediatdy after menstmalion “ 

Certain supposedly contraceptive herbs arc taken orally. In Siuni the 
hiuiia Gaita prescribe as follows: 

* Get on niiiigondri [the white garlic tied to the tall festal poles used by the 
Rawat at a Marhni bazoatl; let it dry; jMwder it and give it to a girl at her 
first menstmatrod in a little tobacco. This win keep her infertile for several 
years/ 

Another remedy comes from Kuntpadnr- The creeper caUed is 

carefully watched until one is found whicli gives flowers but no fruit. The 
chelik goes to this 'barren creeper^ on n Saturday and offeia n little rice and 
itmd pulse to it saying," 1 give you this r now come to help meThe next day, 
early in the morning before cock-crow, he sacrifices a Mack chicken and 
coconut to the creeper* He sprinkles some nf the blood over It and lets a 
little fall on the kernel of the coconut, a small bit of which be burns. 

Kow comes a delicate and difiictilt moment. He must uprcml the crceiJer 
with n sJngle jerk. If he is hesitant and fumbles with it, tlie root may turn 
into a snake and bite him. But if all is well, be takes the root \\omt and 
waits until bis girl's post-catainHusl bath falls on a Sunday. On this day 
she must fast tifl evening when she is given a bit of the root mixetl %vitli the 
coconut and rice. After tbfe, she wiU not conceive, just as the creeper, though 
it gave flow^ets (monstruation), bore no fruit. It is important, howevetp to 

* TIk- Gndflba of OriiL^a aliKi Ihnl InterTOiirbe in the docuiiiqty 

minut ]tad to conctfption ; " the hcitl mu^t bi' tilkd tor u time hetnre It can bear 
11 crop 

B It UP curioyjh tkuit inisrrwpit^^ b imt proetbeU mufv CDnimctnly by pdiaiUvc 

peopW. The take AUiie AtUiude ru Uic Maria; "Lbc scwiuj* of Uic tlie 

eappkst niofnent in oac'it iifif'—how tihoutd one r^::idat it ?'—Thf 13E. Uut tfa^ 

Tiko^n ptactlfe It freijiy.—R. Firth, H>. Tikppia {I/ithloii, iv;!i6), pp. 4 gir>f. It haA 
jUie bf»ra Tenmlcd lor the Thoyiga <Jmind, Liff a/ a djrican Triif, Vol I, p 53). 

the and j^anEriaJly Eti Africa (IfimeSp <m. dt., pp. tlimeA qu^tea Martjftrut 

McbjcI for its exiaiencG amotij* tJue Sal^and dbid.. p. 
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see tiiat the root of tbe deeper has no side-slioots, for these impair its 
efficacy. 

Another orally udmiaistered drog is suppocsed to confer peirartnent 
sterQistatioiip 

' On a Sunday pick a few pieces of a parasite growing on a ttai tree. Diy 
them aod heat in the fire till they can be powdered easily. Plaice into small 
pills with gur aTid give them to the womnn^—without htr knowing—to eat 
with parched rice.* This is sometimes given by a cbetik to his motiarL " When 
there is great love between a boy and giih be gives it to her so that they ran 
love one another without danger.' 

I do not know bow conuuoaly these remedies are used, but there is no 
doubt that chelik and motiari ure expected to avoid conoeptiou somehow. A 
pregaaiicy is regarded as a gross piece of carelessness. There is a geueral 
belief that no one need conceive tmlcss they want to, that a de^nite psychologaal 
factor is involved- If a boy and girl do not give themselves to one adother 
with too obhyious a pa^ou^ if they hold back a little, if they are careM not 
to love tCK> constantly or too loog^ amception need never follow. We have 
seen that too much \ove is not approved in the ghotul: conception Ls the 
pxmishment of an over-passionate attachment. 

But when all piecantiQns fnilp and a gtrl finds herself pregnant, what happens ? 
Directly she finds that' the moon has come agoin^ hut the stream of blood is 
dry', she tells her chelik. There is no di^culty in the old type of ghotul; her 
ghotol-hysband will look after her. In the newer type, where dtuing the 
course of the month the girl may have been sleeiung with a do£eu differmt 
boys, she chooses either the one she likes best or the one with whom she first 
had congress after her last period. His immediate duty is to bring 
nbordfadents. 

Abortions are probably fairly commonn In one village I was told that 
they mixed gur, ashes and the strongest mahua spirit available and gave it to 
the girl to drink:. In another place the Muria said that they used gunpowder ^ 
mixed with mahua spirits In K^okori, the Gaita recomroended the obvionsly 
magical remedy of taking a bit of bark from a mahua tree which had been 
struck by lightning. This was burnt oud the ashes mixed with Uquof. 
In Berma, an eighty-year-old Muria recalled how when he was Kengi of 
the ghotul he made the Nhosa pregnant. He first dosed her with k^kss root» 
but without succesSp apparently bemuse he did not know the correct ritual of 
obtaining it. and then on a Monday he bought a bottle of ^Awfi fiquor, "On 
that day we both fasted and in the evening, after bathing, 1 offered an egg and 
some liquor to Lingo Peu saying, " O Mahnpnrub Ungo, if you are a true god» 
let this girl abort: if you don't, tlie sin is yoois and not tmne. You founded 
the ghotul and if you truly live there till this day, show proof of it and I will 
offer you another egg”, I then made the girl drink the rest of the liquor and 
m her drunkenness she aborted. As I had prornised I gave the second egg to 
Lingo Pen.' 

In one ghotul, about which I believe I have entirely authentic irffomiatioD, 
she of the girls had procured abortions; one hod achieved it three tim^, twice 
in the third month and once in the fourth; another girl had aclueved it twice. 
But the motiari do not Like using abortifacients, for they beliew that they 
lead to steniity later oil ghotul was probably exceptional. There 

■ Himei dt., p. S) quotrt on kutpuhjiahizd rep&it by W. B. Clirw that "it ii the 
cuatam j^mfing ^ natives ol the Oeab m fn the LyhEftn JJcscct lo ilrtnk TEifualDiLi of 

gin^ippwder' u a coptrorx^tlve nocoaure. 
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a iiiiinb«T of old^ there; m othrer platen, where only a few niatmn 
exceed three yea is from the mennjche, siidi largeTScale ab^irtifacient practi-ces 
appear to be luinecessair^^ In any cose the pmetice i$ imt approved 
by the elders of the tribe- In Hathipakna, the Moiko was made pregnant by 
tlie Jamadnt, both being of the Same clan. An older man tried to prcxnire an 
abortion^ bnt failed; the matter became known and he was fined five rupees 
by the dan panchnyat- 

If oU their efinrts fail, the chelik and modari report the matter to the ghotul 
leaders, who keep it dark E13 long os possible, lliere is ao gretiter ^otiil 
crime than to reveal such a secret in tlie village. 

In the meantime the girl may elope with the same or another lover, and get 
married quietly elsewhere. If the marriage season is at hand, it is not 
mon for the parents to hurry on the niarriage with the girl's original bettothedj 
and for no orte to say anything about it. When this happens it is whispered 
tlmt ' the girl bos a baby in h^ htddi-dhQ(i\ that is, while she is still wearing 
the doUies stained with the marriage dU. 

If neither of these solutions are posaibler the btodman and dders of the 
\'mage hold a ponchayat in the ghotul^ at which nil the Chelik and motiari 
must be present. The headman saj'S, "By wh( 3 se hand i$ this? Whose is 
tV|is belly? ' The girl says nothing but goes to the buy responsible arid takes 
hirn by the hand. If the parents of her betrothed ore present, the headman 
say$, ^Lookj your goods are damaged; do you still want them or no?' He 
turns to the girl and saySj leferriDg to her betrothed^' Do you stDl wont this 
boy or no ?' 

One of two things thus con happen. If the ghrs betrothed is willing to 
have ber^ and she has no objection^ the marriage is performed as soon as 
possible. The chelik who caused the pregnancy bos to pay some compensation 
to the husband ns widl as a fine to the paacha^-st. This happens more com* 
ruonly than one would expect^ if a girl is pregnant* even hy another boy, 
it is at least a proof that she vdli not be barreup Out of the 3 o pregnancies to 
which 1 have referred already, id only 2fi cases did the girl marry her 
in the other 54 cases she married her betrothed. 

Where the girl refuses to marry her betrothed or he decides that he does 
not want her, as happened in the 26 cases, sbe declares in the panchayat. 
'This boy has given me this belly. I will go with him and never leave hiitL^ 
When she sa>^ this, her parents abuse her, for it wiU mean financial loss to 
them, and the elders give everyone a lecture, pointing out that such things 
never happened in tbek day and that with a litrie care all such scandals could 
be avoided. Wben the Kotwar of Atpal made a gjfl pregnant, the eldeia 
fined him and reproved him with the words/ When a marc has an itch for it, 
she allows the horse to mount her, but she know's al]^e cannol: stop the seed 
from entering her. You too kuew^ so why were you not careful ? * 

A long discussion, generally entirely financial, follows^ Finea are imposed 
and Compensation decided. The village elders demand ibeir share. The 
marriage is oitonged os soon as possible. 

In cither cose, the child is accepted by Its real or legal father, and the oiigiu 
of ita birth is soon forgotten. It carriea little stigma, and onoe the financial 
aide of the incident k setikd, llttk more i$ said. For the dbgracc and danger 
of a pregnancy is not a moral one. A pregnancy is dreaded because cveryoue 
makes a fuss, the routine of doily life is opset, the matrlmoiijal arrangements 
30 carefully devised to unite fnnuliea and repay old debts are disturbed, there 
b a general fceHng that someone has blunder^ The chelik and moilori are 
erabairassed, but &ey are not ashamed. 
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Soin«tiiiie$, iDdeed, the dielik actually try to nmke a girl pregnant. In 
Kauhargaon, two very popular caotiari were betrothed to bo>"s at Na^’atmr- 
The Kauhargaon chelik did all they eonld to make them pregnaut so that they 
could force iheiu into mairiage and keep them in their oivn vilhige* But tliey 
w'ere imsuocesafiil, and in the end one of the girls was seduced by her own 
betrothed at a matriage^ became pregnant and wna haatily married to him- 
It is not uncomniDD, Qiough I have no statistics cm the pointy for engaged 
couples whose parents tmduJy delay therr marriage to force the issue either 
by eloping together or by trying to achieve a pregnancy. 

But on the whole^ the admirable ghotul role that engaged couples should 
have nothing to do with one another before nmiriage is careiuUy observed. 
Out of 115 Lamhada boys semng fur their wives and in close proxbnity for 
several years to the girls they were going to many, only 5 made them pregnant. 

Pre-nnptial pr^mtney do^ not seem to injure the couple's relationsldps in 
marriagCp provided fl youth marries the girl himself. Of the *6 chelik who 
married the motiari they made pregnant, not one made a failure of his domestic 
life. At the time of my inquiries every one of them was living with his original 
partner and very happy with her. But those who had infertile sexual 
connexion with their wives before marriage showed a comporatively high 
divorcr? rate. Of the 316 who admitted to Ihjs^ 14 had nnsncctisful marriages. 
QF tbese.77 were the regular ghotul-wivea of my informants and 6S of them 
were still li^dng together when 1 inquired. 

In only three cases during the last twentj' years lias u pregimiiGy been 
taken so seriotisly as to lead to tragedy. Two of these were the siiiddes which 
I have already described in Chapter XV_ But here it was not so much the 
pregnanc^'^ itself as the fact that the pregnancy was tbe result of a connexion 
between cbehk and motiari of the same chm that mattered. The third tragedy 
appears to have been due largely to a cheUk*s fear of the disgrace and expense, 
especially as it was his second experience of the kind. 

At the beginning of April 1942, Biijhu^ a chdik of the Atnrbera ghotul, 
discovered wkh di^ay that hia motiari, Mori* was pregnant- Only a year 
before he had made another girl pregnant in the ghotidp had refused to marry 
her and had forced his parents to p^y conipetisatioit. They did so, but they 
made many threats as to what they wotdd do if it occurred again. Mod, 
who seems to have been in love with the boy* said that he must mniry her* 
but Birjhu refused and said that if sbe told anybody that it was througb him 
that she bad couceivtdp he would kill her. After a little whilCp however, the 
poor girl told her brother's wife about it. Wbeii Bttjhu heard she had done 
sOp he ptanned to carry out his threat. On the night of the r4tb of April* be 
told Mori he would do wluit she wanted and they had better elope together 
and get married in another village. Late at night they crept stealthily out of 
tbe ghotul and made their way throtigh the forest. But ^ddeitlyp before tlicy 
had gone very far^ Birjhu caught bold of the girl and strangled her. Then 
he dragged her body l^low a tree and tied n riipe rouiid the neck to make 
it look as though the girl had cemunitted suidde^ 

The following day a report was made at the Narayanpur police station that 
Mori bad committed suicide. Wrhen Eir}hu heard that the matter had gone to 
the pcdice, he was frigliteued but possibly even more he was overwhelmed with 
sorrow^ and misery at what he had done. He disappeared* and two da^^s Inter 
hanged himself from a tree in tbe jungle. 

But this is the only iaddent of the kind that has yet been recorded. 

Sneh is the getieral picture, familiar to students of pre-marital freedom 
everywhere. How' are we to explain the fact tliat throng all the years of 
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eager youth and splendid physical vigour the chetik and motiari cohabit, 
employing few precautious worth the Dome, and yet achieve so low a pregnancy 
rate as 4 per cent? What explauations have been advanced to solve the 
problem in other cultures? 

Otir fifit jpoinl must be to insist tlmi there really is a problem. When chelLk 
and motiaji sleep together, do they really have sexual intercourse^ or do they 
seek some other form of sexual gratification that does not involve the peuetra^ 
tion of the male seed into the vagina ? This question Tw; been raised for the 
Bantu by Torday who believes that he ha$ solved the problem of infeitile 
pre-marital promiscuity by showing that it is not promisetnty at alL 

It is scarody credible that Bantu parents and elders should be devoid 
of common sense to such an extent as to permit their children to have 
prouiiscnous intercourse and yet vfait them with dire penalties when the 
natur^ cou^ueuee^ pregauncjv follows. Whstn this question has been 
fully investi^ted (an extremely deUcate task) it wi^l be founds no doubt, 
that wtot is generally described as free sexual intcrcouise between 
unmarried youn^ers is nothing more than one form or another of 
mutnal masturbation.i 

African Iradition undoubtedly favours some form of tinconsunimaied sexual 
exdtement. Laubscher has described the practioe of mdsha among the 
Tembu and Fingo peoples. This is performed by the boy facing the girl and 
placing his penis between her thighs, but pcnettalion must be avoided and 
every three days the girls are examined to emsure that they remain virgins^ 
banbscher say^ that this early erotic form of bctero-sexual adaptation does 
not, at the pre-pnheitaJ period, replace masturbation.* I^key describes a 
somewhat sin^ar practice of thellosai wartioiB in thdi fi^tty^/fa-dormitories. 
Although a girl cannot refuse on invitation to sleep with the men, ^she b not 
necessarily expected to allow a man full sexual inteicotirse, and, in fact, often 
does not do so^ Thus—strange as it may seem—girls do sometimes go 
to their httsbands as virgins in the physical sense of the word^ although they 
have slept with men in the naiftya^ras countless times/ ^ Simitar sexnoi play 
without coosummation is known as ngipiko fay the Wakikuyn * and as fiyfiAd 
by the Akikuyu. Driberg describes Laugo intrigues with unmanied ghb as 
^platonic* in so far that, although a couple may speud a whole night together, 
they must not enjoy fidl sexual relations.^ 

Such practices must involve considerable strain, both physical and'psy¬ 
chological, and it is notable that Leakey says that in the donnrtoiy itassii 
girls "ust^y have no objection to full intercotnse' except 00 qertain days- 
The Mtiria tertainly seek to Umit the amount of intejccmrae. Some ghotiil 
send their girls to sleep at home qr in a separate housed in these the boys 
Sometimes practise mostuibatEon after the girls have gone, but far more often 
haw iptercourse with them on their way home. As iu the Masai dormitory, 
a girl is not bound to have intercourse with the boy ahe steeps with on any 
particular day, but—tmlLke the Masai tradition—she cannot refuse to ha’i'e 
intercourse with him at all A few girls manage to avoid intercourse for 
several yeaiSp but they are not approved, and the very fact that they are 
discussed and criticised indicates their rarity. Chelik and rontlari do, howc^^r^ 

* E- Tooifty/Tlie PrEndptuaE Eantsi MjinH:q.Rcs', AfHea (LOddon, mq), VoJ. II, p. *56, 

* i’ LaubscLtr, Cuihm and FsycM^ipaihoio^ (bondoD, 1937)* p' 79. 

* S. n. Lejiko^, ^ Same Nola on the Muni ot Kenya Colony', VoL p. 1 94. 

^ C Duudnft/ Native Lnwa aF Doiitu Tribca', JRAI, Vol LT, Ph 

^ J, H. Tkt Lan^fy fLendoii^ 1943), p. ijj, 
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nften sleep together without sexual congress. The ghb have a practice, called 
dinga-dinga, of playing with the pents^ and the great promiiience given to the 
ditoTis in drawing siigge$t$ that they Indulge in some form of ditoiidical 
fithnulatlon^ But full sexual interaniise is weiywhere the rnle^ and is 
uormaL through all divergences and for every type of ghottd. 

How far does infantidde and sbortion solve the problem ? Hutton suggests 
thb for the Angami Naga. 

The licence allowed to unmarried girls raises another question. 
What of their children? Here accurate mformatiDn is exceediiig^ 
difficult to obtain, lUegitiinate children are very rare, and Mr Davis 
remarks that ^it is impossible to resist the cmidttslon that they are 
made away with immediately after birth, or that abortion is procured 
before the birth of the child 'A 

Yet few cases come to the CourtSp and even Hutton with his great experience 
was unable to find examplesi. For the Muria I have described an attempt at 
abortion as a routine measure in ca^^of ghotul pregnancy, but its ineffectiveness 
is shown not only by definite statements to that effect, hut also by the number 
of chOdren actually bom. Infanticide is, I am certain, unknown. 

The Mnria themselves, as we have seen, place considerable reliance on a 
frequent change of partners. Pitt-Rivers suggested that promisctiity steriikes 
by mixing the sperms of different males.^ tYestennarck considered that 
promisenn^ resulted in a pathnfogical condition of the iL^gina that resulted in 
barrenness,* But the theory of a spermotosin hns not been endorsed by 
any responaihle sdeotist, and is not Kipportcd by the Muria statistica, for there 
are more pregnancies in the ghottd where partners are frequently changed 
thon in those where each motkd remaios fakhfiil to a slogte partner. 

Not altogether unsound is the Muria bchef that contraception is secured 
by ^cing acts of congress and that pregnancy cannot toUow single or casual 
coitus. 'ConceptiDn n^en in the writings of novelbts'p Zuckermim^ 

* results from an isolated sexual act* but in real life this is probably excep- 
tionarp* and he quotes MeaJeer us saying that: 

Undoubtedly there are human matings m which a single act of 
coitus^ or at most coitus repeated at intervkb throughout one menstrual 
month, would infallibly poduee conception, hot these are exceptioiu. 
Messt couples who snee^ in reproducing do so in spite of certam 
imperfections in the conceptivc mechanism. ... most people are 
relatively and not absolutely fertDe-* 

Tlie Maria beKef has naturally arisen from an observation of what actually 
happens, A girl who remans infertile in the ghot^ quickly conceives after 
marriage. 'A motiari', said a chelik at Bhaupuri, 'is on nnenclosed dcoriag; 
a wife is fenced and irrigated land. As you care for it, it soou bears a harvest, 
and becomes more and more easy to plough/ And the Jholer of Moroskoro 
said, "We had a duld within a year of our marriage, for we loved each other 
and had congress without fea^^ 

This belief seems to be common in the Pacific. Of the Medauesians of British 
New Gtdoea, Seligman says* 

■ J. H, Hnttcn, Tl* N^trrai^ p. 171. 

■ c. R. hr TAs CiasA (|/ Cui 1 »tr£ 1927}. 

* R. WeittbriBjuck. TAf Mamafi, Vph I, p. 534. 

* S, ZuckcnnjiB. rj3yBiE>lo^ o! Ftliillty la Mem and ^loiik-DT', TA# Emmies 

Jimtm, VaL XXVni p^ 4 ®^ 

* a, R, MukUp St^rihiy (Londnui, I9J4). 4^■ 
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I believe tliat... Pfipu^siw girb are less easily unpregnatcd than the 
wnmeti of the white race. Whether this is in any degree dne to early 
coitus, early and stremious work in the gurdetis, or is a radol pccuikiity 
1 do not venture to sumusep but the point of view toian becomes 
perhaps more comprehensible when tt is remembered that the Sinangolo 
hold that a single act of raitus is tnsuftident to produce conception^ so 
that a Sinaugola girl does not expect to have a child unless visited 
famly regularly for a eomparalh^ly lengthy time> perhaps not less 
than a month-i 

The Tfkopia also believe that, 

A child cannot be conceived hy a single act of inipregciatioa,^ but only 
by a repeated series of acts. This is ip line with the view that the child 
is formed by the coagulation of semen, hence several deposits at close 
intervals are Ilc«ssa1;y^ Tlae habH of young ixfople of copulating once 
then mis?ing some day^ before the next time of iutercourse is a corollary 
of this,- 

The Maria bebef in a safe, or rather unsafe, period is widely shared by 
other cominiinities. Ancient Indian traditiou regarded the Fifr#, or the period 
extending from the fourth to the tv’clfth day after the begiiming of the menses, 
as partfcmhirly favourable to conception. A husband must approach bis wife 
at this time; if be does not he will suFer the pains of bell.-* The same belief 
is universally distributed in modern India, with an empho^ on the first or the 
first two days after the close uf the period- Many aborigmal tribes insist on 
their women behaving wdth special reslitiiut and care on these daysv 

Hollis reports that the Nandi girls axe careful not to visit the huts of the 
warriors for some days after their period *for fear of becomiug pregnant after 
intercmirse with the nteii".* Himes qiiotca a report on the Isleta Indians of 
New Mexico that ^if a woman does not wish to conceive she will not have 
iptercourse for nine days after luenstruatiou'-fi The great gynaecologist 
Soronos warned his readers to abstain from coitus directly before and after 
menstruation.^* Actios of Amida, a Greek ph>^idau of the sixth century, 
gave the some advice,^ 

The Muria belief that coiKcption is a girl's own fault and that it can be 
avoided by the proper p^iycliological attitude during coitus—'I^t her not 
w^aut it, let liar not give herself. Jet her be quiet and not respond—and there 
will be no danger'—resembles the aficicnt Chinese practice known as Kong-fou^ 
a sort of self-hypoosis by wlilch the thoughts during iqtercquuK were directed 
clsewbere. K^h quotes Riedel as authority for a stateipeiit that the wunieu 
of the island of Buru often had intercourse with strange men, *but maintained 
a passive and indifferent State, for tl» purpose of avoiding conception*, and 
adds that' rt is well known ^ that 

An active participation qu the pail of the woman in the sexual act, 
hy increasing her vnlqptnoils sensations, gives rise to certain reflex 
actions—descent of the uterus, roudding of the c»s uteri, induration of the 
portio vaginalis, and, finally,. ejflcdlLition of the secretion of the ccmcal 

* ficUgman, <ip, dt., p. 500. * Firth, Op. dt., p. 4^2. 

■ J, J, Lift in Jndm (London, VoL J. pp. where 

rrfraners to the tcitai mU; given. 

* A, C. B0IU1*, Tk* (Oxfmd, p. 

■ riimes. dt-, p. 15, gttotfng E. C. rafBoiu In 4jtk 4nti. I^tp. p. 213. 

tibia,p,ij4. 
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glaods and of the gkttds of Battholin; thfse diaagcs accelerate tke 
entrance of tlie &ctaeii into tlie cavity of the litenis* and itmneasc the 
motility of the spermatozoa,^ 

But Kisch considers that suffideot dependence cannot be placed on this 
belief that the aterliie reflexes are under the conscious will. Himes thinks 
that the idea simply * proceeds from a sense of guilt in coitus; if it Is not enjoyed, 
the consequences will not be so unfortunate*.® This might weU apply to 
European ^omen, but it is rare to find this sense of guilt among the Mtnia* 
though once a chelik at Moroskoro admitted that when, after marriage, he 
copulated wfthotit fear of the consequences hb wife quickly became pregnant. 

We rony note finally that the Muiia are not esceptionally fertfle. Out of the 
30M marriagis examined, 150 were infertile, though some of these may hnve 
been fruitful later. Of these 150, only % husbaud had previously caused a 
ghotul pregnancy, and his subsequent ^erility was regarded by his wife (who 
was probably the real person at fault) as a punishment. This infertility may 
be due to dietary factors: but it is iuterestiiig that the inflammatory diseases, 
such as mamps and epidid^'mitis, which usually cause sterility iu the male, 
are practically unknown among the Muria. 

All these diflerent factors have probably contribiited to the low conception- 
and birth-rate in the Muria ghot^ A certain number of abortions are pro¬ 
cured by not very effident means* cmim infmupitis is occasionally practised: 
certain discipliu^ and restraints undoubtedly play their part. But the 
Muria have no form of contraception, that h snffideutly widely practised, 
that can account for only So pregnandea caused by 2000 males copulating at 
least twice a wwk (to give the lowest figure lor the most disciplined ghotul) 
for the period between the ages of 12 and 

The roost satisfactory' general explanation b to be found in the theory, 
usually associated with the name of Hartman, of a period of adolescent i^erility. 
This explanation was first promulgated by Crew in his Presidential Address on 
'Puberty and Maturity' before the Second International Congress for Sex 
Researdi held in Tondon in 193c. From experiments conducted on 100 
female mice at the first ocstrous Grew found that whie 20 refused to mate, 
only 54 of the So who did male became pregnant. But three or six months 
lately the fertility fate rose to 80 or 90 per Cent. * It is seen, therefore', ^ys 
Crew/that though pregnancy cam occur at the time of the first gestmus. it is 
relatively unccmimon-'^ The following year Hartman develnped this theory 
as a resnlt of hb observatlous on the sex life of rhesus monkeys, and in a 
number of important publications * has since established the fact that thefe b 
not only a high incidence of non-ovulatory cycles in young nmnuruLb 

hut that human beings also have an infecund perkxi for sonic ycais after the 
menarche'. Ajfliley-Mootague has given an admirahly lucid summaTy of 
this and sabseqiient literature on the subject. 'It has long been knownV he 
points out, ^ that puberty is by no means coiitcideni ivith the development of 
the reproductive powers, that in the girl menstruation may long precede the 

* B- U. E.l5«;b. Th$ S^xuai Lift u/ IVahimh. Eajfjr tran^. by H- H- Paul (New Yoik, 

p, 403.. 

® iJluica, dp. dL, p. 31 . 

* P. A. R, Crew, *Pttberty wd Maturity' In Prcc^i^g^ ff/ lA# Stecni InUmailzmrni 

/tff Swf fLondofi, 1930), p. 9. 

* C, G. Hartman. “Oo tlta Relative SteiiLHy of the Adolaccnt Orpnnlaiii*, Smtuv, 

VoL L|X 3 UV tE93EK pp. aafr j; C^Nfrufiofii Mmbfyciagy^ No. 154 (Waahin^tPU, 1933), 
pp. 1-164; Timm of Orniiaikm in (Baltimore aiid l^adoa. Ini^nal 

^ariiom (Ealtiinorcx 
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moT^ iinpaTtant fuiKtian of ovulatioii, madtkat in Uie youtii ejaailatipn may 
locg pre^e the process of spennatqgejwsis/ The eTperunemts ot Milts and 
Ogle on mice, and of Yerkes and cabers or the chlmpa^nzce have confirmed 
this belief. Ashley-Montagne quotes investigatiotis made by Mondiere on 
the women of Cochin China k by Maxwell on Chinese women from South 
Fukien, by ftfills and Ogle on white and negro mothers of illegitimate children, 
and by C^n and Wright on a very large number of Chinese women living in 
snb-tropical Canton*^ Among the latter, the mean ag^e at menarche was X4'S 
years, the mean age at marriage 17^6 years and the mean age at the blrtb of 
the child ^0'5 years—which suggiests a sterility interval of 6 3'ears. 

It seems probable that m the hrmian female^ and in the mammals^ 
whkb have thus far been studied, there is g^erally an interval of 
anv^hing up to five years or more between menarchc and the ability to 
procreate, during which the female is ftmclionally sterile and unable to 
reproduce. Tliis sterile interval has been show n by Hartman to be 
due, in the monkey at least, to the non-ovnlatory character of the 
adolescent menstrual cycle. And as Hartman has pointed out, puberty, 
which is dgnalhu^d by the onset of the first menstruation, merely marks 
'the early manifestation of a train of events (adolescence) which only 
after three or four yearn on the average lead to ovulation and conception, 
the proof of maturity It is such facts as these, as Hartman has also 
suggested, which may po^ibly explaiii the infertility of the nmnairied 
Women in primitive societies^^ 

Zuckerman, in an article w^berein he prophesied that both puberty and the 
menopause wiH one day become controllable extents, has adopted and discussed 
the theory. 

Only the first phase of the full ovulation cyde is experienced for a 
long period after the process of reproductive matuiation (puberty) 
sets in both iu man and monkeys- The anterior lobe of pituitary 
presumably undergoes wnyt?s of acti^dty during which it elaborates only 
a foUicular-niaturalion hormone, or only enough of a general 
gonadotTopic hormone, to oiusc development of the ovarian foIlid& 
Tlie hormone produced by the developing follicles causes growth of the 
uterine mucosa, and when the wave of pHuitary activity conies to an 
end, the wave of foUlciiiar growth it stimulated also ceases, so that 
the uterus no longer comes under the infiuenoe of the folliciilax hormone. 
As a result, a retrogressive uterine phase sets in and menstniation 
ocenrs. The first menstrual cydes after puberty probably always follow 
this cduraj, i,c^ the first menstrmil cycles experienced "by women are 
usually umccompanied by ovulation. 

Hence it was that the Trobriand Islanders studied by Malinowski 
never conceived in their early youth in spite of unrestricted sexual 


* H. F. AAfaJey-Hautagne, Coming Inii^ Bting amon^ ihif AustroJiam AbofigiH^t |Loqdoi3, 

^9S7)p pp. Asd^'Adolefleeat Stctllily' la Th* Qu^trierly of Vot XIV 

PP’ ^ 3 -Mw 153-219- lir ABhlcy-Maaitgue wba gwd enough to commaoJcatc hb 
coacluHOUi to tnfl fmm AmcjfcA duiiaf^ the wax, and I otn gfxatLjr uidvbt «0 to hi™ |cw 
the light hr bu tbiowTi a problem to cveryont who Uvea In the Bborigbuil world, 

is ol great interegt and itnportiuieEv 

* A. Uondlere, 'Sox La Monoempliie dc la l^cimne 4e la CocblncbLEie^. EuU- ds 

o* T.3, S=r. 3 (18S0). pp. C. A. illlLi and C. OrIo, 'Phydologie 

SU^ty of ^oksceoM', Human Btohgy, VoL VKI (1936^ pp. 607-15 ^ X. T, Chan and 
I- "Gynaecological Uotusz Coaum Ikwpilal , Ckima Mtdicftl /ofcwtaT. 1935, 
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litmcc. Hedce, too, births rartlf occtt brfore the thifd jmr of effective 
marital relationship In Indian*child cnaTTiagea\^ 

Let 0$ now turn to a corisideration of the Muda ^atistlcs. I give below a 
table showing the tnimber of births of a Erst child at varying ages. It may be 
said with a good deal of conhdence that elective maniage never or rarely 
begins before a year after the mjenarche, and in many cases not for two or 
three yeors.s It never occois in the pre-pobertal period. 

Tat^ then, giy^ the number of for each pedcxl of months or 

years after effective marriage. The total number of coses examined was 3!000^ 
of which 150 were infertik+ 


Ta^lu I 


Length of time after 
effective matdage 


Number of 
biitbs 

WitHn a month 



I 

After 2 mooths 



I 

3 months 



6 

4 months 



3 

5 months 



I 

6 months 



17 

7 months 



10 

S months 



4 

q months 



3 

I year 



187 

a year and a half 



50 

3 years 



463 

2 J years 



93 

3 yearn 



603 

4 years 



180 

5 years 



116 

Uncertim 



112 


I have some confidence in the accuracy of these figures because the length 
of time before a child is born is a matter of the greatest inter^ to both wife 
and husband. It is probably one of the few things in Muda Ufe about which 
accurate calculations are made. 

I have less confidence in my other tables^ but I gpve them because they 
arc interesting and suggiesiiw. They represent the result of an inquiry in 
which men belonging to 220 different ghotul were consulted about the con¬ 
ception-problem during their own cbdik periods. Each man may be ossrmied 
to have spent at least 5 years in the ghotid. Few of them showied any reluctance 
to talk about the affairs of their youth; the statements of those who did were 

^ ^ Zuckcfm&D, *tne tif FerdUty iu Mim BJid MniifcBy^ TkM Bvgfmics 

Vol XsrVTTI p. ja. 

» Tlic Mverngc ^ of mcnoichG In tliG Indian girl haa beta lu* tf-ii *1-66 yeaia.— 
Carjel, ‘Tlte RqmdtnrtlTG life of IndJan Women % Tfc fndifl* jemrtid/ itfMtdical 
VoL VIII [ 1 ^ 0 % f5i. i66fl. 
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checked by separate itiqoiries from other membm of the isaitic ghctul- In the 
270 ghotul there were hfatoiies of 327 pr^natiicies. The Muria were oon^olted 
aboat the ages of the girls who be^me pregnimt, and the nmnber of yeap 
which passed in each case between munarche imd pregnancy- Muria 
calculations are obviously rough and readyj but it is hard to see how we can 
get more accurate figures for a primitive society^ I give tbem for what they 
are worth. 
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Nttmber of years betwe^ mcnarche and 
pregnancy in the above 3^7 cases 

X 

2 

2 

61 

3 

99 

4 

82 

5 

30 

6 

28 

7 

3 

Uncertain 

22 


Even though these figures caimnt be regarded with the confidence one would 
give to laboratory material, they are strildiigly snggertive of the sterilky 
inter^-al. Table I, which refers to the poEt-inarita] period, is confirmed by 
the two other Tables which describe pre-marital conceptions. 

I have little doubt that here wc have the real solntinn of our problem. 
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CHAPTEi^ EIGHTEEN 


BREAMS 

O VVIQIAX^Y it h not possible to drejtm inside ttie gtiotiib t<a Lingo 
ami the other ghotul gods protect those it ho sleep there, and imje^ 

I believe that lu mniiy plnces the boys and girls dream very little, 
enjoying sdond and satisfying sleep in tbe security, warmth and debght of 
tbeir peculiar realm. 

But not ah gbotul are equally happy. lu Biujbb for examplfp where there 
was a strange atmosphere oE jealaiisy and frustration^ I heard a great deal 
about dreams. Aod m all ^ullages there are ofBcLal and standardixed di earns 
which are believed to be the uormal means of receiving communications from 
gods or ancestors. 

It is not possible, 1 tbink, to provide material oa this subject which will be 
of much value to the psycho-analyst. It is very difficult to obtain the Muria's 
ossodations to their dreams: their memory is poor and they are so tindd that 
too prolonged an inquiry is likely to make it impossible to obtain any informa- 
tiou at all. But it is possible to discover various ideas and attitudes of the 
3 Iuria through an escamfnation of their dreams, especially since the most 
important are of the official type. 

What is the Muria theory^ of dreams } Where do they come from and why 
do we see them? Some say that all deep is a dream; sleep is the food by 
which man’s life is recjt^ted and" the dream is the dnitney of sleep". As with 
other Indian fiborigmak the Muiia theory' of dreams is dosely related to the 
idea of the soul or jtted. The pW£t leaves the body in sleep, goes here and 
there and what it sees during its adventurer is the dream. ^ The power of the 
to leave the body is described in a ^gnibcant tale from tUeia. 

One day long ago two men went to a blacksniith^s shop to rest. One 
fell asleep* the other sat by hh side waiching^ tToseully from the 
sleeper's mouth there came out hb pwa in the form of a lizard and went 
to feed. A dog saw it and chased it into an ant-hill There it saw a 
pot full of rupeej^^ 

The other man covered the sleeperb face with coal-dust for a joke. 
\^lieo the jiw*i returned it did not recogniie its body with the bbickeucd 
face* and went away seeking for it ebewbere. By and by the second 
man noticed a bzard going to and fro^ and soon realized what had 
happened. He quickly deaued the sloe per b face, and the lizard, 
recognizing the b^y, entered it, and be^^tue a again. 

Wlien the sleeper awoke he loJd hb friend what be had seen in bis 
dreams, and they went to the aut-hiU and found the rupees. This b 
a true tale of what actually occurred.^ 

* ConipttJfc Th* Eatga, gp. 4JdS. 

■ Tbc ittor^ture tbt' scpEumhle jujul' hi ctmaiderAbtr. 11 ;*ppejij» iia -tab* tm the 
UkJuI inoti^ c»r ^entering onothei'ft body' which^ mA Pclia^f T^jlhtly in^sts, milltt not be 
eonluscd witJi the quite dhtinct ‘ llfis-fiadci' utotif- Crciokc oliKr^-es timt'ln liombay it 
Is eouud^tred mmt reprvhcmdblc to pbiy Jokes on u pecson, iucU w- paintiiig the 

face Iia (cnia^tie eok)ur]i, or j^vjpi; mouatjadii^ to a wcrtutiTi. Tht nlawnt soul 

m&y not be able fo find itA own bodv, the appeaTAUCe of which b.iu$ been thUd cb^n^ed, 
and fimy deport altogether, kaviug Uie body a comse*.— FM-Lort, VoL I, 
p, 333. For the aabj'ect fjfjnernllT set T>r^ Ociidii afSi^rv. VoL 1 , p. 37, n.t; A. IS. Crnwkyp 
'I>oiible»:, E.R.E.. Vpl. IV, pp. 851!.: M. Etaamhcld, *Oti the Art of Entering 

Azzother's Bod^^ Prorniimgs of ttif Atstfriaatt Phiitaopthmi So^Uiyi VoL LVl, pp. ifl.; 
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Atiatb(*r tale, from Atargaon, points the same moral 

Dream and Wealth were disputing which was the peatei. When 
they eoidd not agree they decided that endi shoruld hide in turn and 
whoever conld find the otber* yet not be found himself, would win the 
contest. Wealth hid himsclT first. He took the shape of ft pot qi 
rupees and hid in an ant-hM. Dream went to a very peror boy who 
was lying asleep and called his soul to come outr When the 
came Dream sent it to the ant-hill. It returned, and whoo the boy 
awoke he went to the ant-hill and dug up Wealth in the shape of the 
pot- Then Dream hid in the wind* and was hlown here ftud there 
about the world. Wealth conld not find him and when they met again 
he admhted that Dream was the greater. 

In this other world into which the jvwa can enter during sl^p. the gods 
and the Departed are familiaT figures and the pita can talk with them and 
learn their will. Often, however, the Muria spe^ as though the gods and the 
dead had come to them in sleep, that the approach was, as it were, froin the 
other ade. Obviouriy the ordinary Muria, any nmre than the ordiiiary 
Englishman^ has no consisteut theory. One thing which hos puzzled him, and 
which he explains by a fantastic tak, is the 'faMty' or symbolism ol dreams. 
In Berma I was given a ^ory which accounts for this. 

Long ago men could read the future in their dreams. An owl heard 
of it and said, "If men can see the future in dreams, they will never die'. 
The owl waited tdl the gods were holding a darbor and then fell with a 
bang into the midst of thenL The g«£ said, 'What 1 $ the tnatter? 
The owl replied, ' I have had a dream« and in that dream I was marrying 
a Raja's danghter. We had done eleven rounds of the Lagirl had it 
been twelve she had been mine; but I awoke and fell to the ground. 
Now I must marry this giiL What am I to doP The gods were 
concerned and said to one another. * How can a red-eyed bird marry a 
Raja's daughter?* The owl repli^, *But all the world gets w^t ft 
sees in dreams; how can it be that only my dreams are false?" At 
that the gods enrsed nign saying, 'From now on, let all dreams be 
false'. 

Dreams, therefore, are symbolic They are code me^gjes from the other 
world and obly the wise can dedpher them. There is a fairly extensive 
system of drram-iuterpretaiion, on the whole cousisteotly maintained thrm^h- 
out the Kturia area, though with a few variations from place to place. I wiU 
tabulate these interpretations for the reader'^ convenience. 

Good Drtatns 

One's dead parents . . .. Lucky, for it shows they have retained 

their affection for one. 

Drowning in a river * ^ .. Veiy good. The Ver Kanyang so 

loves the dreamer that she wants to 
maiTy him. 

Sir J. o. Rrazaf. and Ptrih */ Smd, pp. 37 oml 49: Panjair flsJ 0 ^**+ 

VdL p, 166 (which gives a. tak with a slniUar mattf to that In the text}; W, A- 
CkHU-iou, Fefrtfto Talfj -mJ Ficlitmt (Edlnhiu^, Vot 1 + p^ 457 ' .... * * 

For a S^uJ story oi a (onl widch ahppea mit nf a OLm^s ^^ody in lomi of 

ID. Uwd and wios pTcvtnUd from Tctnmuig, kc B- "Tiijs !»clal and Cercmnalal 

yfe of the Santak'. Tht lwfla» VpL LHC (1930), p. 
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Sinking wider water 
A river m Bcod 


A boat 

An Anjs^ (datt-godl 
An elephant 
A boar 

People quarrelling 

A kotti fish .. 

Drinking liquor 

Hating EUangoes under n tree 


dreams 

,, When seen by a maUp tneans his wife is 
pregnant ami will bear a son. 

,, When seen by a woman^ means ber 
period will begin m*xt day. Seen by 
a man it warns him that his wife's 
period m about to begin, 

,. A long journey- A good omen. 

,. Lucky. 

., Good. A symbol of prosperity. 

,, Good. A potenc>' syutboL 
, ^ Good, for since dreams go by contraries 
no one will aotiiaUy quarreL 
.. The dreamer will get money^ 

.. The dreamer will get meat to eat in 
two or fotu 

^ ^ The dreamer will get meat the next day* 


Bad Dreams 


A motinri 
A horw 

People fighting 
Fire 
A tiger 

Anything burning 
A fire 

Climbing a tree 
Falling 

Flying in the air 
Rain 

A buflock-cart laden with wood 
A cot 

A pile of rice 
A sngo-paJm .. 

Rnw meat ., 

■A njarriage ■- ■ ■ 

To lose one's teeth 
Excrement .. 

Pish 

Taking one's plough to o field 


A Rnnyang wiU attach yon. 

A horse is a spirit or Rau^ and the 
dream is therefore tiad. 

Elach magic is in the air. 

Someone will die in the bouse. 

Tlie dreamer will be hungry, or a 
witch is plotting to attack him. 
IMuidcy. 

Black magic. 

Bad. 

Certain death. 

Certain death. 

The dreamer will weep. 

Someone will be carried on wood to 
his grave. 

Someone will be carried on a cot to his 
grave. 

The dreamer will fall iU. 

Soraeonie wih be bnmt to death. 
Witchcraft, 

Death. 

Dnlucfcy. 

Unlucky. 

Dropsy* 

Black ma^o—a member of the family 

will fall 111 


But these interpretations are not imivcmaMy given. Thus, in Patli 
fRot^gaon), Badgaip round Paiulkot and in Koiiibera, the tiger dream is 
unluck}^ * in Gomui and Markabera it is good, a 'light dream'. And to see a 
bear is bdieved in Gormn and ^tarkabera to be a 'dark dream* after which 
nothing will succeed* though in Alor it is very goodp and in Badgai it simply 
means that yon are gping to meet some old man like your dead father. A 
maninge dream is held to be ucdojcrky in PaUi and hidcy in Koilibera. Falling 
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frdm a t«e is very bad at Kokori ond Gdrm;t, blit good elsewbere. though it is 
always to dream of clitiabltig^ 

The reason for thii divergence may be that in some ease* dream-interpreta¬ 
tion docs not depend on any maiiifesi or latent sybut has been worked 
out pr^maticaby l a mamage dream did in fact one day precede a death at 
Palli or luck in the hunt at EoLUberflp and ever afterwards it baa been associated 
with failure or success. 

The interpretations are in any case not very cleat. The associatian of 6sh 
with dropsy is interestiiig, so is that of flyiiig with evil spirits and of raw meat 
with witches. But I cannot see the eonneiion between a kotri fish and Uioney^ 
or Liquor and meat, or a tiger and hunger. It k Temaikablc^ in view ijf the 
hobby-horse dances,^ that the horse should be legafded as a spirit and ao 
unlucky. _ ^ 

These iuterprelations are taken quite seriously and often guide a man s 
conduct. The cheUk may refuse to go ou a Pus Kolnng eacpe^tion if one of 
them has a dream (rf a t^r shortly before they set ont, A motmri will wiM 
if she avoids visiting the ghotul the day after she has dreamt of a nver in 
fioodp for this suggests that her menstrual period is imminent. 

We must turn now to the official or standardised dream by which the Sluria 
receive oommunii^tions from the gods and the lieparted- Muria social life 
is^ as we have just seen^ sometimes guided by a chance dream of a prophetic 
nature- But the religious and disdplinary side of ita life is almost Aminated 
by stidi dreams. When a god„ for e^mpICp feels that he is neglected or 
forgotten he may draw attention to bimsdf either by bringing disease upon a 
village or by sending dreams. The god does not always come in his own fortUp 
but symbolically. For example, a neglected Kanyaug may appear as a mptiari 
and will continue to bother the sleeper until offerings are made to her. The 
Yer Kanyasg may appear as a crocodile. If the crocodOe sekes you in a 
dream and you do nothing about it, you will fall i!L To prevent this the 
dreamer calls the Siraha and goes with him to the river to offer ci^-sheh ground 
up with burnt earth from below a hearth, vermilion for the uaiad'a forehead, 
bangles for her arms, and coloured wool for her hair. 

Dreaming of a horse means that a Ran (or forest-god) is angryi and egg^ 
and parchiS rice most be offered to him. In Bongrigura the Gaita said that 
the dream of a horse, buffalo^ pig or peacock meant that a Ran was dis- 
satisffed with the attention he was getting. If the Ran appeared in the form 
of a horse Or a buffalo^ it was necessary to make an iron image of the ammal 
smd offer it to him. For a pig or peacock^ howewr, the sacrifice of a pigeon 
was sufficient. At Sirsi, if a man dreams that he is canght by a tigpr, this is 
supposed to indicate the displeasure of the Earth Mother oud two or three 
days afterwards the villagers have to assemble and sacrifice a thicken in her 
honour, .... 

Snch dreams represent the whims or spleen of deities according to their 
mood. More im[wrtant instnactions are ^eii by Uie diiii-gods r/rith regard 
to the conslructioa of the Anga. As far as 1 know, every Aaga is made or 
. repaired as a result of a dreaim For example, at Karanji, there was an Anga 
of Bara Deo, but no sacrifice was being m-ade to it in tq4^ because tbe Fcn^ 
Gaitap Gheuwa, was dead and the god had not yet come la a dream to appoint 
his successoi* The Diiraa-guru (ancestral priest) also had failed to appear. 
Ill this village it is the custom for Bara Deo to come iu a dream sa^ng that 
offerings are to be made and the Duma-gurn directs the place and time. At 
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Chandabera the headtaau of the village had a dream in which Daote^hwari 
Mata] appeared to him and told him to cut down a large garni tree which waa 
obstracting her worsbipr This tree pleasantly sEiadowed Danteshwari s own 
shiinef and the headiiian thought it was tmEtecessary to remove it. Later hi$ 
lug became swollen and the Siraba declared that the reason was hb failxine to 
oboy the goddess. Even so he took no notice^ but when a little later hb 
brother bad a ht of mndncsSi be thought it best to obey his dream and cut 
down the tree. At Padbera^ the god Fhande HuiLga (a grandson of HaJayin 
Dakar i) gave a dream to the Gaita of the Durr a clan, promising to make him 
prosper if he would make him an Anga^ The dream even showed tliat nrnbna 
wood w^ns to be used and that it must be brought Irniu the Magagaon 
forest. 

The appoititmcnt of a Gaita or Cmna often depends upon appropriate dreams. 
Stioocssion to the priesthood is hcreciitary^ but until the Gaita's son or graudson 
gets a dream be catm<yt take np his appointment. In the meantime, somebody 
else has to perform bis fnnetiDus in his name. The Gaita of Randhtia^ for 
example, described bow * six months before 1 had my dream my father died. 
Then I dreamt tha t 1 went to the bazaar and drank a lot of liquor. Aa 1 was 
eoTuing home, I met Mjital ^laoli and Dantesbwari who said, "Your ancestors 
served ns and never made mistakes; w-e were pleased with them and never 
gave them trouble; now you are their son and you axe to serv^e us. Do your 
W'ork wtrll and whatever you ask we will listen and answer your questions 
1 awoke frightened but tbeie was no one there. From tliat day onwards I 
was the village Gaita-' Once in Aloi, when there was extensive crop failure^ 
the Siraba dreamt that the office oE Knser-Gaita should be abolished. In bis 
place one oE the Siraka dreamt continually everything that bad to be donc+ 

The deiicl also re\^eal their wishes through dreams. Sometimes they indicate 
that they are dlssatisBed wfth the attention that is being paid them. For 
example, n Mima of Bhopua said,' If I dream of a tiger ntshing to attack me, 
1 recognize it os n Dand-duma, a troublesome ghogt. To prevent the danger 
T mui-t [mund up a bit of liviug oxd, take some burnt earth and draw two 
pmallel lines on the ground. 1 offer a chicken there and throw it away.’ In 
Sinii the Maria &aid that a man reg^irds any dream of bis dead parents as 
rcquijiog some sacrifice. It is supposed that the dead appear in a dream if 
they are iateudiag to cause trouble Inter on. The dream is a prdiminary 
w^aming to the living to be careful. The dreamer oEEers an egg and a chicken 
Saying, "Since you have come tti toy dream. I am giving yon these things; be 
content with thcDi and give us no trouble'. 

To dream of drowiiiog is a very signibcaut dream that demands insiaiit 
attention. I describe ebe where how the Murin beMeve that adultery is punished 
by an attack of dropsy^ To dream of drowning with its associatinn with water^ 
therefore, means that among your ancestors was aa adulterer whn died of 
watery swelling of hia body and that the fidl rites of satisfaction for bis crime 
have not yet Wii perforincd. 

At Gorma, a Murb dreamt that he was drowning. W^ben he consulted a 
medium about this, he was reminded of an assodation with water that had 
occurred in Ms family: one of his auccsttns bad in fact died of dropsy as a 
penalty for adultery. * Hls s[>irit is umm&y, so he has given you this dream.' 
To quiet the ghost, the viLbgers made a man’s image of grass and took it to 
the river. They put it besi^ a stone with one of ils feet upon it, aud the 
Gaita and the ghost's living relatives also put their feet on the ^one and 
made the usual offerings and drank to the honour of the dead. After this 
there were no mote dreams. 
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Not only relipotlii fimedons asd dutks are rtv^aled in dieams. In AJor a 
cbeiik said that h* sometiiin^ dreamt the and dant^ that were to be 

performed on the morrow. Another chdik in Nayanar sdd that be dreamt 
onoe that he was able to do a new kind of dance and sing a song that be had 
never been able to learn in fact. After his dream he found that he could do 
both. At Kabonga, the VOlage Mother sometimes comes in a dream to teU 
the boys to dance, and next day they go to a neighboudog vdlage and 

perform the Hnlki. . , , . t 

Of the dreams recorded from chelik and tuotian the majority were tran^y 
sexual in their manifest content. Tins was perhaps what was to be expcc±rf: 
althongh the gholul is hardly a borne of repressed wisb^ there are soim which 
from time to time pass through periods of stress and tensionp and there are 
boys and girb in both types of gbotnl who suffer the frustration of their desires. 
But where among ourselves such desires express themselves in discreet sym 
holism/ the gbotul’S frank and open attitude to sex permits the censor 
mechamsin to lie unused The most common ghotul dreams are those nf 
"eatinK, playing, dancing and sexual congress". 

A very interesting series of dreams were recorded for me by my hom 
two motiari in the BinjbU ghotid. At that time (December 1940) this gbotnJ, 
wHcb is one of those which does not permit pemmnenrt attachmen^, was 
passing through a difficult plmse. There were about a dozen girk of eight^n 
years or more who were for various reasons unable to get irnmed; tbey^d 
beep in the gbottil for a long time; yotiiig and beautiful motian were griswing 
up and diverting the attention of the chdik. Angry scenes between the 
motiari were not uncommon and some of the older girls were rem^ nod 
unhappy Such was the situatiou in which two of the senior motiari had the 
foUomng dreams. I will give fii^ those of the head girl of the ghotul, a 
motiari of about nineteen years. 

I dreamt that 1 was sleeping with a chelik I love. I have often wept 
as I remembered the dream. 

I have often dreamt that I was married. 

On a dancing expedition 1 borrowed all the combs of a yoimg and 

beautiful motiari. 1 l j t ^ 

I dreamt I was sleeping with tlie chelik T lovei He combed my half» 

The next momiug he gave me eight combs, for he saw I liadn*t any. 

And these are the dreains of her assistant, a motiari perhai» seventeen 
years old, a pretty girl. 

I dreamt that I wns skeping with a chelik outside the ghotoL We 
were caught and £ was fined three bottles of liquor. 

I dreamt that 1 was sleeping with a cbelik on separate mats side hy 
adc^ 1 held him in my hands all night. He never took his hands 
off my breast. 

1 often dream of intercourse. When the boy approaches me 1 say* 
'Hush, wbftt*s the matter with you?* - . ^ 

A cbelik slept with me in my dream- He held my breasts tightly in 
his hamk. I said. * IkmT do lhatp let me go\ He said,' How 1 help 
it ? I always do it ^ 1 said, 'You chelik have no mcrey on us*. 

In the Biuihli ghotnl, the motiari sleep with their cheLik only once n week. 
On other daySp after an evening of strong sexual atundntion. the girls re^n to 
their separate house- Several of these dreams appear to show tbc inflnetice 
of this. The longing fot combs revealed in the fir^t set of dreams and the 
obvious iealousy of the young girl who bad many of thenip reflects a common 
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motive m gbt^ul Kfe; the eonib is the treasitred ^ft of a lover and to have 
many combiS b a proof of attractiveness and sexi:^ power. The first dream 
of the second grrl^ where she slept with her lover outside the ghotul and was 
reflects otic of the methods by which the rnJe against too passionate an 
asscKiation with a particular person is avoided. 

It b very difl&ctflt to obtain the dreams of motiari; I cannot, tbercforCp say 
whether the fact that every one of those recorded has a sexml motif is of 
Significa n ce or not. But the dreams themselves are interesting and rather 
pathetic. 

Everywhere 1 have found many dreams of frtESifatioa among the chellk. 
Thb b not perhaps what we ^nld e3qject. but it may be that the only dreams 
they remember ^e those about an experience whi<^ b so unusual to them. 
Naturallyp even m the ghotul^ where suual opportunity b so free* a boy or a 
girl will from time to time have sexual desires that cannot be satisfied at the 
moment. Sudi de^sires will give rbe to dreams^ but these must not he regarded 
as suggesting that the ghotul b generally a place of lost opportunities and 
frustrated desires. 

Gadm of the Chapai ghotul had the following dreams: 

After a heavy meal one mghtp 1 dreamt that I had visited a neighbour's 
hcK^ and was smoldog a leaf-pipe. A beandful motiari sat down 
beside me and said, *£h dada^ give me some tobacco'. But os 1 was 
looking for a mat on which we might sleep, I awoke. 

One day when I was Sileepit^ outside the ghotul, a pretty motiad 
eame and lay down beside me, I said to her,' O girl, let me do what 
I desire". Her breasts appeared flat to the eye biit when 1 pressed 
them I found they were gato dkd&, bard as pegs, to the toudi. I 
mounted her but could not find her vagina, and while T was searching 
for ft my water left me and 1 awoke. 

One da}^ I dreamt that 1 was going to another village and saw a 
motiari brioging water from the river. I said to her, ^ Give me some¬ 
thing : promise you won’t refuse \ She caught hold of me and flragged 
me alongj but when t looked at my clothes I saw they were stained 
with blood that was flowing from her, and I awoke. After thb dream 
1 went the following day to the bank of the river and made offerings, to 
the Yer Kanyang. 

Thb dreamer Gadm was nearly drowned when he was a Uttle boy and was 
only saved with great dUEctUty- The Siroha declared that the boy's aeddent 
was due to hb father’s faflore to fulfil a vow he had made to the Yer Kanyang 
to sacrifi^ a pig when he had been out fishing. Probably thb old association 
appeal^ in his third dreaim^ 

Here are some more dreams of frustration. In Chandabefa, the Mukhwan 
dreamt 

One i^ht I wns making love to the Alosa, but ^en I was about 
to have intercourse with her, she got up and ran away. 

Thb dream actually materialiEed after three days, although before that the 
boy bad never bad anything to do with the Alosa. He said that if he had 
dreamt tkit he was actually havii^ intercourse with the ghh he would never 

1 The belic( hi a^dromua^ spirit' or Dubha and ia tlie Jate Burhi, tbi; old w<tinau who 
Utcs in tankji imd dmwns the UBwafy. B prol>ably stTU coQimau in Bengal and nitmT, 
Is rejected In Miirfu idtoA atont the Yer Knaytaig. See S. C- ifitnin ' Water Sulriu 
tn Norith nihaiV Mm in India, Vol, III (1913). pp, and tho same writer's axtielep 

^SupervUtlous Reganilng Drowfllng lUJil Drowned Pemns', JASB, Vol. 
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back again^ Tli«a tbc boy awoke atid tbe fi)ilowiiig day sejit for the Siraha, 
wha agreed that his lUxvesa wafi diie to magic. They then took a |«e and 
chickcii outside the village and sacHSeed them sayings" Ate you genng away 
or not?" Both pig and dikken ate the rice offered ihein, atid this wa* taken 
to mean that the danger from the magic was averted^ The boys feasted ou 
the pig and rlitfjrpTi gmd the Slidar recovered from his fever. It was generally 
bcHev^ that the eheJik who visited him in his dream was Lingo Pea himself. 

Kaitami Dole, a Muria of KokorL described an experience when he was the 
Sirdar of his ghotid. 

One night I dreamt that 1 was having inteTcourse with a motinri. 
The next raoming I found myself stiiEering from fev'er^ so I called the 
Siraha to ask what was the matter. He told me that on enemy had 
sent the motiari to me by his magic. So I went down to the bank 
of the river and nmde seven dudes oo the bank pnttiiig rice^ powdered 
eggshells and oshee in them with an egg in the enddie drde for the 
Yer fLanyang, Then I reCOTtred. 

To sec oue^s house burning in a dream means that black mngic^ particuliirly 
in its \^eTy dangerous form of the or arrow of fire^ is going to t?e sent 

against one* To avert it a chicken should be sacrihoed and a small image 
mack of dab gross carried out across the village boxmdarj' and thrown away. 
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CHAPTER mNETEEN 


GHOTUL EXPEDITIONS 

I 

D elightful and entiveni n g featnra of gliotu] Uh are £be expedhiocia 
which are made thTougfaniit tlie year to other vUlagiK,! I will consider 
here only those rafte which are mi^de by the ghotul officklly, Tinder 
the command of the Leaders and with appropriate d^dpbnc and mies. Snch 
expeditions are made for tnarriages^ for the festivals of the clan-gods and the 
Marhoi fahs^ and—in the cold weather—for ceremonial dancing from milage 
to village. Sometimes the chelih and mot inH go together, sometimes separately. 
Althongh every trip has a dednite and serious purpose it is tTm^orm^ by t he 
spirit of youth and love into a holiday adventme. Kow girls imd boys of 
difierent villages meet one another and fall in love* now d^lik and mottari 
can go out together on the freest and happiest of picnics far away from the 
of everyday life 

Every marriage attracts the wighbounng ghotul: early in the mcrnuig of 
the marriage day the chelik and motiarl of a dozen tillages are up, deccrrating 
themselves* preparing their drums. onbectiDg their few necessities. When 
they reach their destmation, they camp under treea or by a stream. They go 
to the wedding to help in the making of the booth, to dance before the honse 
and above aU to share in I he splendi d dkplay of the Lagir. They are entertained 
by the bridegroom's family; they get their food and some liquor. For the 
rest they roam about tr^ther, playing, laughing, dirting nt talking and resting 
in their little outdoor comps. Marriages usually occur in the warm weather 
and provide a perfect picnic-holiday for everyone. 

The great festivals of the clan-go^ provide another opportunity for amorous 
adventure or recreation. The Mnrb mind does not con^^ piety with religtoru 
The gods are to be satisGed and hQiioured; they must be bathedr fed, humonred. 
coQ^^i caressed; but there is no reason why their worshippers slionld not 
enjoy tbemsidves. The Canterbury Pilgrims would have be^ quite at home 
at a dan-festival. 1 tuive witnessed these at Adnar and Meta wand. Hundreds 
of boys and gjils attend them—a magniGcent sight with their finery and 
ornaments. Here again, each ghotui makes a separate camp under trees* but 
the chelik and motiarl dance together and there is more mixing with other 
vhlages than in a marriage. 

Many n boy urriveSf a bottle of mahua liquor half hidden beueath hb 
arm. He has come with a definite purpose of meeting and attracting a girl 
from another village. At night he be seen with a torch searching every- 
vrhere for hb sweetheart^ Even tmirried men are allowed licence on these 
occasions. The gods theoiselves, carried about by mediumistic Siraba^ assault 
the girls and chose them about. The f^tol dancing begfua about ntoe o*dodc 
iti the evening and goes on till dawn * it b a splendid and moving spectacle. 
All round are little camp fires, and as the night wears on more and more hoys 
and girls slip away together into the jungje or retire to sit by the fire and 
drink their liquor. 

There are finally the ceremonial expeditious, which we will now consider. 

' 1 SawfUr o^ptdilioiw ofc tmvJc by the Orissa tribes* ttiu ntiulya. } uanit, Uundo and 
Gfi^d^iba, rb<>agb have 4 i«iiicptL<i iiiAiriiiiiiii.lal pcupase oJi^n |q 

trjulitlod. 


the M0KIA AND THEIE GHOTUL 

From this shrine be took n btmch of feathers which ht 

haaded to the Gain—the leader of the singers. 

The cheHk BOW assemhle outside the Gaita's house and the Gain takes 
the spear in his hand and they dance the sUck-daBce for the first time. After 
that they dance before the ghotul. Then they go mth the Gaita and a Slraha 
along the road to f heir first point of call. Wlien they reach the village botrddaty. 
the Gaita draws a line across the path and places on it seven rings of aonia 
leaf, bits of iron slag and i]^es seven little piles of ri«. The Gaita 

and Siraha sqtiat down by the side of the path, and the boys step across the 
line one by one, esdaiming 'Let us return safely'. Should anj^ magical or 
supernatural da^r be threatening one of the boys[ the SIraha will immediately 
react by falHng into a trance or jerkSj and the expedition will be halted until 
the danger is discovered and removed. 

Ouce the boys have croes^d the line, they have definitely passed out of 
the ordjnaiy woiM- They are dedicated to Xingo Pen and must be about 
bis business. They are ci^rged with spiritual power and open to spiirtual 
attack. The rules ond taboos of the expedition must be rigorotisty observed. 
Some of these rules seem to be intended to segregate the boys from all the 
assoctations of sex; others to protect them from catching the spiotnal 
inlectioa of strange villages. 

I have already noticed the ride of chastity. Reinfordug this are rules 
forbidding the chelik to enter the compoond of any ghotui or even to touch 
its fence. Except for the six leaders,^ the other boys may dance with the 
motiari, hut tbc 3 r’ must not toncta them. They dance in separate rows, Th^ 
must nut pass under the Diwali dccoratimis m any house—for to these boys 
Diwoli has no assocfations with the Feast of Lights, but is rich with memories 
of erotic adventure with the girls who have visited tbcif villages for the Diwali 
dance, 'biot may the besys enter any door or touch the thatch of any roof; 
they must not eat from the hands of a tnarried woman; they must be carefnl 
that not even the shadow of a woman in her menses falls upon them. Such 
regulations temind the boys pf their separation for the time being from all 
domestic ties. 

Should a boy's ghotul-wife begia her period while be is on the expedition, 
the fact IS shown him in a dream, and he must make or prnm]bc an offering 
to Lingo. The boys are generally w^arned of danger by dreaming about tigers. 

In order to protect the chel^ from the infection of a strange viliage, there 
K a rule that the fire with which they oook their food must always be lighted 
from the need-fire smouldering on the point of the sacred spear. On the other 
hand they arc allowed to eat from the motiari of the vilhige they visit—but 
their otra hoi's must serve the food. Two hoys are appointed cooks, one to 
to rice, one to the pulse and salt, 'The chchk and motiari of t he village 
visited may bring food, cooked food, but they should not talk much and 
must soon go away. Ulien they lie down to sleep round the fire in their little 
camps Under trees n^r the ghotidH the boys must light this fcc also with the 
nced-nre. 

They are not allowed to cross over a fallen tree. They must keep to the 
some order and pairs with which they started. At the first dance of all, the 
Gaita cries * Mate up your pairs' and hencefurth they must never change 
I^rtnefB They must aJm^^ dance in tiie some order. A boy rau^rt always 
rfeep with his partner, and wHh no other. If they break this rule they will 
aad rt a said tMt in Tatabcra this did actually happen. Tf one member 
M a patr dip, his jm or mate wtU die also. Probably a quite sensible rule 
to ensure the technical perfection of the dancing has been exalted into a 
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taboo. It K very dangerotis to mate mbtakes in the dmtdtig or sdck-beatkg, 
and ttny kind cd error is beavily pennlis^.i If one of the boys mates a 
mutate the Gaita of tbe village visited temoves the turban of the Cain and 
the boys have to pay a fine of two bottles of iiqtiOT before he will returii it. 
Shotild a boy drop hk stick or if bis dhoti gets loose, he has to pay a similar 
fine. Anything dropped must be picked op with the teeth- 

Special rules control the conduct of the three leading pairs, the Gain and 
Jokta or Hoche*la and two otber couples- They must talk to no one; they 
must not dance with thi; motiari of the villages they visit: they may only 
sing the special Pus Kolong songs. 

The dancing partj' from Phulpar in 1941 visited Sarandi^ ICtirse* Kut^on 
and Tursiini. When they reached Sarandi, they went straight to the Gaita^s 
house and danced before it. jls they entered the village they sang. 





Re rda rela te reh rela re rda reia. 

Show US the Gaita's house, chelik 
Don't you know the Gaita's house, chcHk ? 
Where ba^^e you come from, cheHk ? 

We have come from the land of hflls, 

IS we show you, what will yon give us, chelik ? 
We will give you a doth for your loins. 

It's the house with a ciit in the yard, chelik- 
There b a pond for the bnffnlcpes iu front, cheiik. 
That's the Caita’s house, chelik. 

On a bamboo pole there's a monkey, cbclik. 
Tbere^s an elephant tied to the pillar^ chelik. 
Therc*s a horse tied in the shed, chelik. 

On the roof there sits a peacock, cheLik- 
Tbejc*s a gun against the fence, chelik. 

A sword agahisl the wnll, chelik, 

A parrot on its perch^ chelik, 

A tuftina ID a ca]^, drelik. 

That'a the Ooita's house,, chelik. 


The boys sing this song to a circtilar stlck-donce rather slowly and reverently 
os if their words were charged with deep spiritual meauing. Then while two 
boys take a basket Into the bouse to beg for rice, pulse and salt, the others 
be^n ibeir programme of dances- 


^ Fur dmiliu IrtUcfs in the donga of inokipif; a mbtoke dttriti^ a ocrerDoniiil duice, 
oec J. C- Prawj, roit«wb» aM E^ixamy (LkhieIoii. lOlo), Val, 111, p. jiS- Cdtnpatc mho 
A. n. Ellis. Tho Ewe-Speaking P*<tpUs p/ ik* Sine# Onut (Xmdon, rSgoh P» 9S- 









































THE MUJtIA AKD THEIR GHOtUL 

Tb<Lr« Aie fdor of quite distioct from tbose diuicied at any other 

time. Indeed it is often con^deted dangerous to dance the Pus Kolnitg dances 
even for skxyw at a yisitor^s camp. 

The first, which h the Fus ICokng dance proper, is a stick-dance. The 
sacred ^pear is stnch in the grnnnd and the boys dreukte round it rather 
soLemrdy, each boy attached to hh lleigll3x^u^ by dandng-stkks which both 
bold. 

ii^ i;-r- f-r j •P i ni ! D=;- i. p» ^ \ 
ta I ^-r^^'f'r r r ^ 


rda rtf nia rda ra rdu rr uh. 

Old man Iringo Fen, |ohar to thee. 

After Lingo what god was there ? 

After him was Budha Feo. 

Johar to him! 

After Budha Pen, who was there ? 

After him was Mudlal Fen. 

To him Johar, give Mm a good Jotmrl 
After him who com« ? 

After him comes Mudkl U$e Feo. 

To him Johar^ give him a good Johar 1 

And so through a long list of gods, Gundi Fen, Sottkuari Fen, FhuUruari 
Pen, iCtirumtnlia Pen, B^uari Pen, Naturgtmdi Pen. 

To aU these gods we fold our hands. 


cO^ 
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We beg them nnt to be angry. 

Not to forget ns. 

We will give incense, cock and pig. 
To all we give Joharl 


—O 


Then the dance changes, and im¬ 
proves. The boys form two drdes 
fadng each other. These two tings 
circulate antagomstically and at the 
same time the hoys of the inner 
circle cMmgc places, with a hop and 
a jump aiM three taps of the sticks, 
with those of the outer drde. This 
goes on contiimally* so that the two 
circles are iu constant movement 
against each other and always 
alteruatiog. The Nourishing and 
beating of the sticks is very 
pleasing, 

A special variety of the stkk-dance is C£^ed Kappu Doka, Kappu is a bird 
j i.- 1 .x* this dance inntates the rapid movement 


<!h 




iind daHa toeam to lift tlie feet< 
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of A bird picking tip its The step chAoges to a aiiK:h more lively and 

bouncing movcmcfit; the boys swing tbeir buttocks and tinkle their bells 
with greater vigour: they sing with more zest and clash their sticks merrily. 
The sgog is long and tedious. 


J=7i 


" LLjj UU U I Uij 


" I - CjU ' IT 
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In what garh shall we buy, thelik? 

In Haigarli we wtII buy^ cheKk- 
What shall we buy^ cbelik? 

A cloth for the loim, 

To make the loins broutifuh chelifc. 

In what garh shall we bny^ chpnk?^ 

In Sarangarh we will buy, chdik. 

What shall we buy* chelik ? 

Ornaments for the body. 

To make the body beautiful, eheiik. 

In what garh shall we buy^ chelik? 

In Delhigarh we will btry* chelik. 

And so oUp until head and ear and waist ornaments have been bought for the 
adornment of the handsome cheUk, 

A rather serious dance is the Lingo Endanda, w'hich is also called Pen 
Endanna. For this boys form up in two long lines fadng inwards. At 
the head of the line, two boys face each other bolding their sticks across the 
gap. The leader stauds b^nd these sticks and beats them. The boys 
move slowly forward and back^ smgfng. After n time they sit down and ^ 
the same thing, but without moving. Then they rise and the line tarns in 
on itself p the leader going down and stepping over the-sticks; then the boys 
return with the sticks held above their heads. This movement is known 
as Hichelhar Pata. The sougs are conventional! referring to Lingo Fen and 
his relatives. 

There is another movement^ which 1 saw at Fupgaon. 


? 

S' 

i 


—O —O -—O —O —<5 —O '—O —O “O 


The two tcndeis face each other holding n stick betweea thcni« tbc line of boys 
forms up beaded hv the Gbotol ilaoj hL They stand quite sUU singing alowty 
and sadly; the Manjhi gpnUy taps the crosn^tkk in front of him- 
Now ^e daaciiig-^ticlo aie carefully piled round the sacred spenri Fof the 
Monkey dance, thiec or four small boys mount on the shoulders of a circle of 
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the muria and their ghotul 

tlieir elders nud arc rRucd mto tJne air with a whbtle and a ahtmt J Thb 
pyramid slowly gyrates, and the other boys form a procession stod march raucd 
and ronnd singing. 


Songi 



Re t^eloyi^ re rda re nla fda rt rek^ rda reki 
Sayrela re rela rela. 

At the boundary the roonlcey aits on a pile of stones. 
Get up, montey^ get up, moiikey, 
ily horse is speaking to you, monkey. 

You are ^tting on a long pt^. monkey. 

You arc eating the raw ebony fruit, monkey. 


a 

Whose is this temple, girl } 

It ts the shrine of the Kolang bc^, girL 
This is thetr temple, girt. 

Come out to see it, gtrL 

Bring a lamp in the left hand, girl^ 

Water in the right, girl. 

Give them greetings girl. 

Bring rice in the fan. ^1^ 

Rice in the bosket, girl, 

Rice in the leaf-cup, girl, 

Bring.sa]t in the U^f-bundle, girl. 

Give os something to drink from your hand, girt. 

The last dance h the Kokotnr Daka Hndanna. The chelik form a Hue, 
each boy holding in his right hand the stick of the one in front and in his left 
the stick of the one behind^ They go round in a rambling Line, whUe the 
boys at the end hop obcmt and waggle like the tail of the imnda-pili bird. 
Others soy that the head cf the line is a dog and the toil a hare; the purpose 
of the dance then becomes a g^me in which the bead of the line must turn 
Touud and catch the toil. In KoQibera, the boys at the toil imitated the 
copulation of goats. 

Tfimittaa dwribesi m dance perfotm^ by ICoyl mrnim. ^Tbe older 

■tood in a dfck vdih thair nnoA tDlcrtwintd nnd tti« yottagiLr firk peictihed olcdt, ^Landing 
Aftfoddlc cm tJielr ahcHildoii.'—Tkiiratna* opr ot., Vol, IV, p, 7^. X have isoeiii 5liEii]i^ 
of thk Idiid perloruLcd by the Dhnrwa-Parjit of soalhem BAJtar, the Itimd of 
Kafaput rHstHcl and the Uhll □! the Dani^g, 
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Flatt XC V 



A sitTEW limn 




^McjLiari drying mEiliua flnjwcra at TtMiirugaon 



Mollari collecting and sifting mahua fiovtcrs 


Ptiile XC 17 


GHOTUtEXPEDiTIONS 

Whose sticks afe tb«*se, mother-in-law ? 

The sticks of oiir dan, mother-in-law. 

The stkks shine in the aun, mctber-in-law. . 

Come ont to see the sticks, mother-in-law. 

In your left hand bring a lampp mother-iti-law^ 

In your right hand bring water, motbet-in-law* 

Quiddyp quickly give os greeting, mother-in-law, 

PfiAttbly to the Muria mind the constant repetition of' mother-indaw" is 
amnsirkg- a second song b edso humoroie^. 

On Kachgudgud Hill b a hare, ehplik- 

The bore has teeth as big as a diopperp cheUk- 

Its moustaches are like spear gtaas^ chdik^ 

Its hairs are like a pile of ham l-wt sha^dngs, didik.^ 

From the Gaitab house the chdik move round the village, dancing before 
each house in turn and collecting a Httle rice. Meanwhile the motiaxi arc 
busy collecting rice themsekes: they cook this in the gbotnl, and later ser^'e 
it to the boys in their camp. At night boj-s and girls dance together, but 
without their sticks. 

In the morning, the htsya give the girls two or fonr pice and try to hit ihtm 
when they accept it. When they reach the village boundary on their way to 
the aeact village* the little rite of crossing over a sacred line is repeated. Before 
reaching the new v^ge, they halt somewhere by a stream and cook the 
food that they have just collecteii, lightii^ the fire from the need-dre on thotr 
spear* Tben they go on and repeat the same programme. 

At last the expedition is oveir the days of taboo wM soon be at on end; 
the boys approach once more their own village. New^ of their ooming has 
preceded them and their motiari have not idle^ In Khutgaon X was 
told that they went out with the rest of the yfllage to catch, hates for the 
boys* feast. But everywhere the girls take the Garta out into the jungle 
and make him cut one or two smaB semur trees. The smiur tree is chosen 
becatsse it was a semur which grew up out of the stump of the gold-covered 



FiO. 1 tB* I>unmiy carried on dandag ^^fpcdltlaiiA 


bamboo which I^ngo hirnself cut down at the end of the first Pus Kolong expedi¬ 
tion. In some villages the boys say that the semur is chosen because Lingo 

^ For ainiliiir himtonr, my 0 / Chkatiisgarh, pp. isoff. 
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used to shelter beueath it inched he aUvCr Ob'viously there Is a rcfereiM 
to SemurgaoQ^ the village where liuga is said to have turned 
into a stone and now has his shrine. The semur has the 
added advantage that its S|}ikes frighten off magic and 
demons. A small scmur is chosen because a bigger one 
itught he inhabited by the ghost of some dead chelik. The 
bare branches of the tree that stiddefily blossom with bright 
red flowers may symbotize the nieuarche or nuptial fertility. 

The semtir must be cut v^ry carefully. Tli moiiaii offer 
rice and pulse before it saying. ' As our bo^'S went out well 
and happy* so weU and happy may they return". As the 
Caita cuts it the stop it falling to the ground, for should 
it do so, it is beHeved that n pair of danceis mill die on the 
way and not retiim. 

They then lie a saja leaf round the stumps of the trees 
and cany them back either to the ghotul compound, or to an 
open space in the middle of the viliage, wbe^e^''e^ the ashes of 
the flre by which the outens were origumlly tested are to be 
found. If the trees, after being planted^ do not stand up 
straight it Is behevod that disaster is lo store for the boys- 
The motiari make small mud platlornis, whiten them with 
cby and sometimes decorate them with drawiogs of the cheUk- 
These platforius nte to be left for three years, though I 
doubt if this is often doue. but it is important that at the 
end of the proceeding the ^mur trees should be pulled up. 
Should they sprout with renewed life it means that the Gam 
and his mate wHl die. In Ghotulbera thb actually happened 
and now the trees are always puUed up and thrown away. 

After the platforms have been loadc^ the motian prepare a 
lot of leaf-pipes, bundles of tobacco and toilet-twigs. Where 
there are two trees, one is for the leaders of the party, the 
Gain and Jokta, the other for the rest. Thb b an amti oiH 
and exciting day for the motiaii; their chellk have been awuy 
amidst unktiDwu dangers to the heart and spirit; they must 
do nil they can to please theUL This evening they cook in 
the ghotul or near the boys* camp in an enclosure of branches. 
When the boy^ reach home^ they go first to the Gaita^s 
house and dunce there. They then proceed to the ghotul or 
to theh cump, where they put the spear mto the ground near the semur trees 
and dance round them. After a time they gather about the trees and suddenly 
all jHnjT^ and hang their donemg-sticks ou the branches. They^ remov'c tlieir 
special clothes and hang these loo oa tlie bruncli^ They take the pipes aad 
tohaccoi from the trees and smoke thetii. The next morning tluey clean their teeth 
with the toilet-twigs which the motiari have provided They are home again. 

In Kcilibera in the hoy's readied the village in the morning and spent 
the day duudng and ooUecting grain, tq the evening, after they had 
danced round the semur trees, ths KssjKrfddaita made Uttle squares with coab 
dost, rice-ffour and haldl at the foot of each tree, and offered incense with the 
aid of the need-fire that the boys had now- brought home. The chelik gathered 
round him and their leader offered him the sacred biuich of peacock's feathers 
and after eiichaiigiiig this three times, the priest hung it ou the fiist tree. 
Then the boys hu^ up their dancing-sticks and turbans. The rest of their 
attire was pocked In little boskets and put under a tree. 


Flo. 119. 
inn-ftticks from 
RctmiWfmtl 
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They tuti^ not, iMJWCV-ef* 


The boys then sit down and the modari feed tlietH- 
go to the gbotul that night; there are still 
ceremonies to be performed, 

The nea^t moToing the motiari htisk in 
the ghotid the gram that the chelik 
have brought home. On the verandahs 
of fjome ghottil there are peminnent 
mortars for this purpose. In the evening 
boys and girls will cook this tc^ether. 

The boys then begin to daoL'e: 
to the Gaita's house—at Xc^^ra 
came to my camp; but fairly 
go home to collect chicken^ ana pigs 
for sacrifice. When they Jiave all re- 
assemhied they set off in a ra^ed 
procession, led by the Kaser-GaJta, 
towards the village boundary. On the 
way every boy picks up a stone and 
carries it abng with him. 

WTicn they reach the boundary, the Xascr-Gaha goes for water; others 
dear a space under a tree by the roadside; the boys make a pile of stones in 
honour of Lingo Pen near by. In some vdlageSp each pair of bos^ put down 
two stones and one above them. The Gaita'^ stones are put first and then 
all the others in a line with finally' three stones for the dog. The chickens are 
sacrificed before the appropriate stones. The following day the beys go to 
inspect the stones and if any of them liave fallen over it is regarded as a fatal 

omen and that pankukr pair of darLcers will die. WTreti the Oaita - -‘ 

sprinkles a httle water on the deared space^ smooths it over, makes seven 
piks of rice and offers incense. 

The chelik stretch a rope of siari creeper acrofis the road and tic their 
daticitig-slicks to it. The sacred bundle of peacock feathers is tied at one 
endr Two- chelik climb trees on opposite sides and haul up the i^ope imtil 
it stretches taut across the road. 


FIC+ x iO. Ariikltt £if hells worn on 
d-ancinE, e^tpedJiians 


Now the Goha offers chickens, eggs and two small pigs in the usual way. 
At Koilibera I w^as interested to see how be taught tw'o of the bo>' 5 ^ allowing 
them tn practise with a few of the chickens and a pig^ Wlien this was over, 
the hoys went to the mad and rather formally stripped themselves of the 
Lin^ih-singdTt the dress wotti in honnur of Lingo, packing the turbans, skirts 
and bells into little bamboo Imskets. 

The Pus Kolatig is almost over. Tlie chelik return home to the \Tllage 
and the Oaita goes with a few of the leading boys to the shrine of the Village 
Mother and replaces the sacred spear Mtirui Pen. Everyone has returned 
safely, m the priest ofifem a goat. The rest of the day » spent prejmring for 
the evening feast, which is taken at about five o'clock. At Koihbera, an 
25 January I attended tins it was a very pleasant affair. A 

great crowd uf people sat round in a half^irclep inotlicrs wjtli their cdiildren, 
old men^ little boys. The older hoy^ serv'ed the food; the motiari saw to 
arrangcidents behind the scenes, iTiere was an excellent meal of ric^ (of 
several different krtida collected on the trip), pork, goat and pulses. My 
wife and I i^t with the ChowJddar and Kalingsai. Presents of meat were 
sent to the whole village, to Kalar, Halba and Mahara witliont distinction. 
I^ast of all the older chelik and the motlari got thdr food, and that evening 
they went to sleep in the ghotiiL 
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III. The Rkn KotjuiQ Expeditions 

Between tkc ordinary Fns Knlaug e^fpeditioti and the Chart Bandar, wMch 
r will describe iiELm)ediatcl>\ there is a sort of intermeclkte dance called the 
Pen or Deo Kolang. This is danced by boys only, but girls accompany them 
to do the cooking nod keep an eye on them. Just ns id the Pus Kolang, the 
cheilik practise their dances^ light a hre to test the omens and go to the shrine 
dF the Village Mother to get hre and a spear or axe or bcU. \^TLeii this is 
done the Oaita buries a ring in front of the shrine. 

The boys follow very much the same mles as are obser^^ed on the Pus Kohnag 
eX|}editions and have to observe chastity even with the moitari of their own 
village^ When they return they dance before the Gafta's house and he 
digs up the ring and letums it to their leader. At Esalnar the}* said t hat it 
was e^csejQtiaJ that the dancing party should make a complete chde of viHa^ 
light round their own villnge- Every boy must dance for at least three years 
nr the gods will be angry with him. At Esahmrp as also in villages south of 
Narayaopiir such as Bakulwahi and Matkabera, the dancing-sticts arc not 
slung up a^oss the road but are placed in the Beo-gudi. 

The distinctive features then of the Pen Kolang are that girls acoompan}' 
the party, that a ring is buried^ and that the dandng-sticks are placed in the 
Beo-gudi at the end of the performance- 

At Bakulvrahi there was a rule that on the last day when the last dance 
was finished every boy had to throw hi$ stick down at the same timer ^ they 
would fall ilh 

IV. The Chait Banuab Expi;ditioK3 

Throughout the enst-oeatraJ and sauth-east ern village of the Muria territory 
the Chait Bandar^ Kati Dandar or Mahua Bandar dances take the place of 
the Pus Kolang. 1 have already pointed not that as we move east and south 
from the Jhoda area the cult of Ungo grows progtessivdy weaker and there 
is thus le^ induocment to perform the Fns Kolang, whihb is essentially a 
dance peiformed in his honour. The Chart Bandar is a much happier and 
freer dance than the Pus Koiaug. It is uoi hedged about by a score o£ taboos 
and the dread sanctions that eMorce them. The essential fl^attlTe, indeed, of 
this dance is that boys and girls go out together and that there is no rnle 
forbidding sexual intercourse between metiers of the same or of dihereot 
ghotuL 

Apart from this the general prooeduie of the Chart Bandar is not unlike 
that of the Pus Xdang^ Befoie the chelik and motiaii startp they practise 
for many days in the gbotid—^for here too mistakes are dangerous and have 
to be atoned for. When all is ready they first dance in the ghotul; they 
then go to the shrine of the Village lidcrthet where they ofer liquor to Tabm 
Muttai saying. "O ^iolher Earth, we are but children, teach us to dance weU, 
save ns from mistakes'. Then in front of the Gaitn's house they dance again 
and the Gnita digs a hole into which he puts a ring^ planting a semur tree al^ve 
it. In some viUoges be ofiers Liquor here in the name of Bhimul Pen. 

When the boy^ and giib set out, they crosa over a hne of aonra rings os 
usual and promise to give Mother Earth and the Bepaited offerings if they 
protect them from magic and evil spirits. In each village they go to the 
Gaita and then collect mahtia and food from every bouse. The visitors are 
entertained in the ghotnl; sometimes they oie made to dance at once and 
the ordinary procedure of the evening ia omitted ; sotnetinje^^ however, hosts 
and visitors interchange their girls for combing atid manEaging. I doubt if 
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this exchange go« s(j iar as tu imdtLde the keeping arrangemcDts, but I ha^e 
m real inforiiLation about this. Food is provided by the hosts. If the Irpu 
Pandmn, the festival of the eating of the new mabm flowerSp has not be™ 
celebrated, there is a strict taboo on the driukiog of ttmhm spirit. If this 
taboo is bnroken the supply of flowers will fait lu JnngatLi there was a rule 
that the dance must not be performed at aU until the floweis were gathered 
in. Here it was supposed tliat the noise of the sUck-daD^ has a bad effect 
on the crop. 

At the end of the expedition the bo\'s and girls return to their own village 
and dance before the Gaita's house round and round the semur tree. The 
Gaiia offers liquor to it, then pulls it up and throws it away. The ring is given 
Id the leader « the dance. Finally the bo 5 ^ tie their sddks to a rope across 
a path near the viUage boundary in the usual way. 

If there h a bazaar in the aeighbonrhodd the boys visit it and dance in its 
four comers. 



FlC. 131. Corah with cUtiliUc iiii4 matiiirE on 


The sticks used in this dance axe colled either d^ndar or kdti and ore usually 
made of surteb wood. Before tlie Gaha pulls up the iemur tree the boys 
bang theiT ^icks upon it. 


3® 
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A 


^ </ 


0 “ 


Tbe il3^ces and « 4 >iig 5 differ slightly from those of the Pus Kolsng. fu 
April I $aw the Cbait Daiidar 
dancers of Jungani when they visited 
Malakot. The girls liad no special 
dress^ but the boys wore the dicing 
skirt p turbans and bells loosely' htmg 
above the buttocks. The leader cd 
the party* the Gaitap wore the elu- * 
borate comb illustrated in Pig, t 2 t 
and a gaily coloured bag round his 
Deck, 

The dandug resembled the Pus 
Kolang dancings but was much en¬ 
livened by the presence of the girls. 

The ^idcs used were much longerp 
about three feet with a notch at one 
entL In tfe big stick-dance with 
which they began the boys arid ^Is 
mbred freely p foruiingtwg autagoiiistre 
drdes. Each boy and held a 
stick in either hand, the right pointiiig upwards and the left down. As the 
circles tevolvedT they struck each cither's sticks and passed on> They danced 
on thek toes, with a light and ea^ step, right foot to right, left foot to leftp 
the left font up and down, then across to the right. The circles moved in both 
directions, reversing with a loud cry of As usual among Muria, the 

boys shook theft buttocks horizontally to riug the bellsj this gave a vpy 
ragged effect in comi)arisoD with the strict timing and ttnison of the vertical 
jerk of the Hill hfaria. 

Songs 






Hun hun hun hunjam kuy 

The peacock has a Long taU- 
Where is the long-tailed peacock t 
The peacock's in the Gaita's house. 
How^ much does the peacock drink? 
The peacock takes five sips. 

Come down, O kmg-tailed peacock I 
Where will it come down ? 

In the Pnjari's houses 
111 bis house come down. 

O long-tailed i)cacock! 


2 

Roy ;<Tfft kuy 
Don^t think about yonr Wet* she 
wouT eome now. 

YouTl miss your step in the dance 
if you IhiE^ of her. 

You wou't sing ptoperly. 

Where fans the ^jori gone ? 

He hits gone with o knife to 
sactifioe. 
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Ask the wife where the 

Gaita has gooe i 

He has gone to his vilbge holdiog 
an umbrella. 

Ask the Matijhi's wile where the 
Manjhi has gone. 

He has gone to give judgement 
holdir^ Ids stick. 




~ 

1^1— 9m m -j—p ryM m J z 

iW ^ ^ ^ iH ^ d* jbtU 


J- J~i>^ ^ ; *T -psq^ 

1 

|i^ dn 

'i ■ -- 1 

J j {iJ . 

El' 'J J J ih I - I ■ h 1 ' 


|j| J..J d ;-ti,p_p:gp:^^|p:rn^ ; ■ 




The second dance corresponded to the Lingo dance of the Pus Kcsiang. 
Boj's and girls made two long lines facing each other* each pair held two 
Sticks between them and bent them in xiru-soK. After a time the line turrted 
in on itself,, the leaders tnlring it down tinder a tool ol sticks; then they turned 
round and the sticks were held low down near the ground and the line this 
time stepped over them. 
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J. 


Ill Y r r p ■ 



Tari ndtta fw nan nim iaH mmn 


OhQ matna ko tohai haUho dandaho. 

0h& kdhen ke danda ho tal&ai maim 
kdhcn danda ho iari ? 

Mia paliu ho rdja fnaino ho 
tdlsaiya biie baliu to/ 

0 to chaii dandar to w/a maim to 
tdhai to iari. 

Uthun dakhu ho rdja fmim 
ho iarL 


O maina \At6, O X,akail Sit ^jkiwo 

vrithastldE^ 

What is the stick nmde of, O Lakai 

mainii ? 

Let us turn this side'^ O Raja maifiap 
O Lalsai I 

This is the Chait Bandar. 

Let m stand and watch tt. 


f?f 

TTT 


Lalaai imeaiis a prince. Tbe young Maharaja used to be caUed I^lpila, 

The third dance was called the Bendri {or Monkey) Endanna, very Lkc 

_ _ the ustml pyramid dance, but with fi 
brighter note in the procession where boys 
and girk marched round with their arms 
about cadi other's tiecks. Four little 
boys mounted on the backs cd balf-a^ 
dozen seniorSp who rose up with a loud 
whistle. The rest of the patty formed tte 
pTocessiem and went round the pyramid 
beating their sticks, wrth quick hopping 
jO movements. They advanced three paceSp 
pausedr swung back a little and then 
advanced again. From time to time they 
cr^ ^ ^ ^ J excellent hoop-hoop monkey noises. 

I y When they descended, the ynanger bc#ys 
Q saluted their ciders with J ohar* apparently 

—^ in gratitude for their safe return from so 

l>crik>us an elevation. 

The last dance was performed in a slow 
and solemn line. Boys and gulfi, em¬ 
bracing one aucytber about the shoulders, formed a long rowp slicks in ha^. 
They advanced two stepsp retired two steps and at the same lime moved ft 
little to the ri^t. After the line had thus travelled some distancCp it moved 
back to the left. The movement was slow and tedious and the singing rather 
flat. 


.-0-0 
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Flaic XCVil 



(iuLki ilaoce at Alor 



Hulki dance at Knilibera 


XCVIIJ 



Hulki expedition tnask 
t Ffpm Sirpun) 



Chait Dandnr m^ka fepnaeuting man and wife (From Kachcpm) 
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Songs 


T 


Tort nart nare na mrt 


Pott^ mdta dippa imdtra lols&i. 

Dippa tmdsi biJra krtrefaf lolsai ? 
Dif^a AJrff hitirdr Idliai? 
Dippo imdsi gongd porhol Ntirdr 
ldk4tL 

Ganga bilsi bata krwtrar hllsai ? 
Oonga pftngar jkr!a jrwfnir Idlsai. 


Cut the cltflnng on the top erf the 
billp Lalsai, 

Why is the ckam| to be cut ? 
Whnt mil be sown in th&t ck^ring? 
Iti that depinng ganga parboi se^ 
wi!l be sown. 

What shall we do with that seed ? 
We will put its flower in our 
turbans, LaJsaJ. 


The gdnga parbot iss a specially profitable seed* 


2 


Tart fia hari wfl miofty, nUna hart fftfflff ho, yc ns him na mofty na, 
kanksiyo merry ye ns, kati m m 


Bhala hai^r rmm mote pandki 
psrni^dn ho ? 

Ksist rowen manjur ? 

BhaUi ghuiru g^dru morr psndki 
parntsn ho ; 

Dhokt dhoht monjur* 

Bhaia kay chara charen mort pondki 
^rfwJn ho ? 

Kay chara chsfm 

Bhaia goHn chann more psfiiki 
parawdn ho * 

DMnen charm mitfijur. 

BJuxla kaizen soteen more pandki 
parffifdn ho? 

Kaist sowm man^? 

Bhaia gura mo comm more pandki 
paremdn ho ; 

JhJrt me sateen manjur. 

Bhaia kahdn pdm pimen more pandki 
pareardn ho ? 

Kahdn pant piwen manpif? 

Bhaia gkare pani pimen more pandki 
parewdn ho ; 

Bane ptfni ptttcn matijur. 


How doe* my m ood-pigjeon cry, and 
ixij' dove 7 

And how' does my peacock cry ? 

O §itfrfrii ghidrn cries my wood- 
pigecn and my dove ; 

O dhake dhoke cries my peacock. 

O wbut food lias my wood-pigeon 
and my dove? 

What food hse^ my peacock ? 

My wood-pigeon and my dove eat 
small pieces of stone: 

My peat^xk eats rice. 

And bow sleeps my waod-pigeon 
and my dove ? 

How sleeps my peacock ? 

O my wood-pigeon and my dove 
sleep In tbeir wests; 

And my peacock sleeps in the tree. 

O where do my wood-pigeon and my 
dove drink water ? 

And where does my peacock drink ? 

O my wood-pigeon and my dove 
drink water in the house ; 

My peacock drinks water in the 
forest. 


There are evidently no chastity taboos in the Mahua Pandar expeditions. 
Girls and boys went aboot with tree and natiiml embraces that were a delight 
to watch. During the stidc-dance, when a boy approached a girl he fonci^p 
he waggled the on his buttodcs fariously and laughed and flirted anth 
her as she passed. Tn our camp a party of dancers stood for a long time 
watching us. Ev^ery boy had his arms round a girl and the Belosa stood 
with twQ boys: they were all embracing each other (see Bate XGI). There 
was no seH-consciousness or shyness, no fear either of the stranger nr the god^. 
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Yon would iHit see thxti sort df tbing on a Pus Kolang expedition. As a 
cbelik described tt ut Cliandabera/We all go togetber for the Malma Damkr 
and have great iao+ Ko one has a rigjit over any girl and all play with each 
other'. Occasionally hoys and girls of difiereni ^Tliages foD in love and run 
away together* 

V, The Djwau Da^jces 



But (rf all the oppeartumtics for romantic adventure so Hberally provided 
by Maria society, none is more exdting than the girla' Biwali dance. The 

word' Diwali" is here rimply an Indication 
of datethe dances have nothing to do 
with the Hindu festivaL Even the dates 
ate maaUy wrong; 1 saw iHwah dances 
on r8 Kovetnber i^o at Binjhii, on 24 
November at Remawand and on 27 
November at BandopaJ. The actiial 
that year was on 04 October. I saw it 
again at Siipur on 30 October 1^41, 
though the real festival was a fortnight 
earlier. 

During this season the motiari go from 
village to viEage, singing and dancing. 
But to the east of the main road, the 
Diwali is only danced in a few ’tillages; 
to the south of Koudagaon rt h almost 
unknowd. Instead boys and ^Is go 
together for the HuBd- 
^mctimes, the Diwnli is abandoned for 
a time because of a scandal* sometimes 00 
supernatural grounds. In TaJabera. the 
girls cannot dance sing at all, for if 
they do a gqd ((ftfo) attacks them. He 
makes the girls tremble and fall to the 
ground: the Gaita has to spit and beat 
ihetn with a stick to get rid of him. 

There does not seem to be any special 
reli^ous or magical purpose m these ex¬ 
peditions; they are simply for enjoyment 
and amorous adventure. Only girls go, 
led by their Belosa, and when they visit 
any village* only the boys of that village 
may be pre^nt to entertalii them. The 
visitors dance first at the Gaita's house, 
then through the village; they camp in 
the ghotul; the local bo3's cook for them 
and entertaJii them. In the evening, the 
visiting girls and the local boys dance and 
play together and the dandng often hsts 
all night. During those long hours every 
one of the visitors is taken away into the 
jungle; the more attractive ones vmy be 
taken teveral times. The evenings are fruitfnl of love-ajffairs and sometinies 
a chehk now meets hb fntwe wife, A boy from iCapsi told me that he met 


FiC- IJJ, Ornamented wcpodcq 
carried bj tba Itotler of lli« K^rls on 
a I^iwnli npeditinn 
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>ik bride when sbe Irom Maikuberfl. to dattoe. He took her thre^ time^ 
to the jungle, 

I xdll now trace the experiences of a (arty of those dancers as they ^ out 
from their village. 

For days diMtisift-iiR io the ghotttl have centred rcnind the girls* programme. 
Some of the girls have definite villagea in miod^ there is a handsome boy 
glimpsed for a moment at a last year's wedding: here ts a famous dr umm er 
and singer whom they all adudie^ The clielik are more concerned that their 
mntiari will be properly fed and cared for. 'Last such and such a \iUage 
was very mean l don't go there this time/ they say^ 'But that village gave you 
pork and a little ghee, it is worth a second visit/ The girls too have their 
memories, different ones^ They have to consider too the prevailing clans^ and 
the hkum of the places they propose to see. At last the programme is settled^ 
The modari are to go to seven vOiages and return hcfcue on the eighth day. 

On the morning of their departnre^ the girls go to the shriiie of the VUlage 
Mother, and the Gaita offers incense and 
promises food-sacrifice if they return safely. 

The girl leader, carrying an ornamented axe 
over her shoulder, takes fire from the shrine in 
a coil of rice-straw. She must preserv'e thb 
fire throughout the tour. Other girls must 
not touch either the axe or fire, for they 
represent the village god. Then the Gaita 
takes the party tq the bouudaiy' of the village 
and makes a line acroes the pa^n on which he 
puts little piles of rice, and seven rings of 
aonra leaf with some iron slag. Over Ibis the 
girls step in single file while the Gaita prays, 
addressing all the gods of that part and the 

Departed^ 'Our girls go out to dance the Diwali dance. Let them go well, 
let them come well* Let there be no fever, cough or cold If they come 
unharmed, we will ^ve you liquor* 
incense, eggs, a cock. They are going 
to a strange country ; let them have uo 
trouble. It is your duly to see to this 
And then with a suddtu change of 
tone, ' If they return with fever, cough 
or cold, I will piss in your face". 

By now the girls have passed and the 
Gaita says no more to them, for they 
must go on their way withotit once 
looking round. 

Presently they reach the first viUag^e 
on their tour programme. They go 
straight to the Gaita*s house, pile their 
belongings, their extra wraps, their big 
baskets for collecting fowl, under a 
tree, and begin to dance. The Diwali 
dance t;ikc3 several forms. One is a 
^ow, monotonous dance, in a circle^ 
dapping the hands and singing, mostly Relo. In another the girls form 
themselves into two row's and move round quickly with four steps forward 
and to the right* two back, then four to the right again. 
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In Sidliawaod, the gkis danced in two lines foUowiti^ eacii other. Each 
girl bad her left hand on her neighboui's shoulder and her right hand hung 
straight down. They took two steps to the right, right, left, right, then dUd 
the left foot along the grouncL 

\nien they first anive. the Diwali dnocers sing: 


X 


Thakur ghar Aon ^ rit hkai ram ? 

jQra kukitr bfmh^ w AM* rdw^, 

Tfhi tkdkur gh&ru re bimi ram. 

Tha/titr bfia kmdyn bkai r^m? 
Jora kardhan pahtre re bhsii rdm^ 

Teki tMkur beta re bhcii ram. 

Thdhw b^^hdrt km dy re bhai ram? 

Jora suia pahire re bhat rdm. 

Teki ihdkur bchdri re bhai ram* 

2 

Midir multr intoni kdri gurii / 

Agd bagu da muhr Mri gurit p 

Jtainigarh da mulir ddda. 

Surrig Jehka mulir ddda. 

DoTidera kayang talwdr ddda. 

Tormend tormend puja rey kdri 
gurti; 

Minddk iora reyandu roy kdri gurti; 
Luwur minu kubndh ray kdii 

gu^i ; 

Ndri minu targandh rcy kdri gurli. 


Which is the Tbakttr's house, 
brothers ? 

Where a pair of dpgs are barking, 
brothers. 

There is the Hiakiif's house, 
brcrtbcr^. 

Which is theTImknr ‘s son. brothers ? 

He has a donbk sil\^r belt, 
brothers. 

That is the Thakor'a son. brothers. 

Which is the Thakur^s danghtcr-in* 
law, brothers? 

She has two bands round her neck, 
brothers 

That ts the Tbakur's dnoghter^m- 
law. bre^hers. 

Yon axe crying anny, anoy, O 
blackbird I 

Where has the array come from, 
blackbird ? 

The army has conse from Rainlgarh. 
brother. 

The array comes like a line of 
black ants, brother. 

The sword is long ns the dondera 
fruit, broiher* 

They ar^ killing people ti>rm£nd 
torinend, blackbird; 

The blood is flowing up to the knees» 
blackbird; 

Liopur fish are swimming ut it, 
blackbird. 

.Van' fish arc swimniLDg against the 
^eam, blackbird. 


A crowd soon gatbeis. attracted not so much by the dance as by the deai 
to see who has come. The IcxraJ chchk are very esdted and bti^lc to a: 
fro m^ng a^angeme^H They send their own girls to dean the ghotul, b 
once that is done forbid them to come near. Their own girls are pltuininj; 
go out themselves m two daj-s' time, so tbev do not Tcally mind. 

In Keraawaiid, when the girls from Markabera came, the Remawand bo 
wem round viUa^ coUccting rice, pulse and salt, and cooked it under 
r" ’ house. When the girls had finished singing they camp 
f fomplete po^qn of it, spreading their things ever 
where, some of them lay down and slept at once, tired with the journey ai 
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in preparatioii fot an exhausting night, men the food was ready the boys 
brought it to the ghotul and they all ate from leaf-plates, seated on logs of 
wood placefd in a rough drele. There vwire about a dozen visiting girls and as 
many hosts. 

After supper a great fire wns lit in the ghc^ul court and sonie of the girts 
began to dance in a small drde with the boys in another group, a slow and 
monrnfnl dance, wholly unsuked to the spirit of the moment. I^one of the 
older people came near: it was the hour of youth. Presently they wearied of 
the dauce, and sat down ronnd the fire, the girls in a hnlf-drcle on one side, 
the boys fadng them. They began to talk very delightfully to each other. I 
do not think 1 have ever hmrd a group of people talk with such gentle and 
natural charm. The j^ls began by askirig the dau of every boy ; the boys 
asked^ the same question of the girls. This was sigtaficaiit—a uecessary pre^ 
paratiou for later assignatioos and even marriages. Then the two parties 
exchanged uarneSj ghotul^nameSp and this caused a lot of meirtmeirt, for of 
course the girh lovers in Markabeta bad often the ^ame names as the 
l»ys of Remawand, Then the boys began to caii themselves by the ^rls' 
titles aud the girls t^k the boys’ names, causing roars of laughter and some 
embarrassments Tins was probably a forin of proposal and assignation+ Wbeii 
the Sirdar called himself Malko and she replied by colling herself Kotwar, he 
knew^ that her attentioiis were engaged elsewhere. But if she said ' I am 
the Sirdar ^ he knew that his advances at miciDight would not be rejected. 


Songs 






' tiOS 



Banda tola ^ui^ar dya. 
Pungdr mihkhdla dikdgo iya^ 
A^imd icho hanma mo nuni. 
Bona soda daki wo nnm / 


In the lake there b a flower. 
I go to put it in ray hair. 
Doti't Little daughter. 
Who will go with you there ? 
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Here wflf€ STttjng tliie Giuta and a Siraki: across the path was the usual 
line of ash, a row of tiny greett rings of aonra leaf, bits of egg-shell,^ We 
sat and waited. Suddenly out of the jungle caine the line of motiari, eighteen 
of them, bearing thernselves most proudiy, their rows of sQvered combs and 
ornaments shining in the evening light. The chetit smiled in welcome and 
delight. It an unforgettable momenl, 

Tbe first girl reached the bne across the path and stjiiritted down before it* 
TJie Sirahn fell into trsnce asking the gods if all vviis well The leader of the 
waved t wo chickens round her head and she was allowed to pass- Tbe 
other girls stepped directly over the line, one by one in single file. They put 
therr bundles in tbe ghotul, then went to the Caita's house and began to daiice 
and sing. They were weary and hoarse after Ihek week^s continual singing, 
but they danced for half an hour, and then made an end^ 

Now niglit was fafiktg, and the boys in great e^dtement went back to the 
jungle and finL^hcd cooldng the feast. Two big girls^ who bad been in their 
menstrual period—^as tbe boys informed me at the top of tbeh voices—'and so 
could not go on tbe trip, were making leaf-plates and cups. Soon the mutiarl 
enme and fiat in a long line^ boys ran to aud fro with torches. The cbclik 
first served palm wine. Then bits of highly chillied pork and rice on leaf-platefi- 
My wife sat and ate with the girls; I had a place to myself near the fire, and 
enjoyed the feast as much as anyone. The flavour of tbe food was esccUcut 
and it was well cooked: at least it did me no harm 

The elders of the ^iHagje also came and cvxn some of the Ganda and Kalar^ 
When they aud the girls bad eaten^ the chcllk were able to sit and take tbeir 
supper. At bast alL went to the ghotul. They K’cre too tired and eicited to 
dauce; they lay dowu together and slept. 

On the evening of the following day, the girlB gave a feast to tbe boys lu 
the same place, using the rice and pulse that they had collected on their 
expedition. 

At Bandopai, the chelik made a feast for the girls in a shed on the cd^ of a 
field near the village. They cooked rice, pnhe and fi,sh.^ ertibs and frogs that the 
boys liad caught specially for the feast. %^efi the motiari nssembled, they 
were giveu liquor. Then, holding the leaf-caps in one hand, they saluted the 
chelik with the other. After this the Jhoria, head of the chelik, ask^ the 
girls where they had been, what food they had been given, what entertainment 
they had received, and whether there had been anv' trouble or sickness on the 
way. The girls gave a lively account of everything that had ha-ppened, 
de^ibing bow they bad been given here a chidnktp there a pig, and hcie had 
been meanly receiv^. The Jhorin declared that when girls or boys came from 
those villages they wotdd be treated os they had treated them. 

In Handopal, the purification oeremony was not held on arrival but the 
following morning. The girls were taken out-fide tbe village by the Gait a 
and the boys. The Gaita made the usual line of ash, and fiacrificed liquor, 
eggs and chickenB* Some branches were pinced across the path and the girls 
lold to step over them and gci home. As they went the chelik hit them on 
tbe back'to drive awav*^ diseased 

1 Wlien J Hang nttutn Craiti limilar expedlUoni, al a cr^^rcLoiis near the vllln^ hdimdary 
A Hue of date pnha leaved, hboir thonu, end an ti^hrmy braitth £91 made ofiofta the piithh 
Tlie leailer tayi, 'Whatever me dniietng ift^ lei tlicta rcltmi hence CLnd foltnw 

tu no nKne'. Each dmcer in turn sph# and gtepi AemM the line and «o bufflc 
without hwkiug tmuml. Tht do this tven tm ordiiuiry occiLsioTiJi when fch-M' rcturii 

kifIcf JLTlfllt to another iHlLiif;e. The SnvarEi, and I have ncj douht many othff tTibcft hJa®, 
take Rimilflr pmatitiDiiJi whenCvor they visit nthtr vUln^J fot 4 etrtmcipJfll pHtpOfte. 
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GHOTUL EXPF-DITIDNS 
VI. TffK Hulkj Dancks 

As we move east* t be custom qf allowing girb to go to dancse by themselves 
from TpT; 0 Hge tn village at Hiwali graduflUy weakens. Indeed the Diwali datiee 
of the girls » alinosl co-terrainiil with the Piis Kc^ng dance^ aUhougb in 
isolated like Suriim in eastern Kondagaon the Diwali is stdl kept up. 

Where it has died out, its place is often taken by the Hulki expedition. Jtist 
as the Cbait Dandar has replaced the Pus Kohmg and boys and girls go together 
instead of boys only, so the Hulki replaces the Diwali dance and boys and girls 
go togetlier instead of girls only. The Hulki expedition is sometimes made in 
the ordinary way and ^ys and girls go out for a week^s tour j: sometimes they 
simply go curt for the day or for a long evening to neighbouring villages and 
return to their own ghotul to ^eep. There is no special decoration worn* 
except that boys put on all the dothes they have and the girls adorn themselves 
with their prettiest ornaments. 

UTien they start, the dancers perform the same sort ceremonies for thefr 
protection and success as is done in the other dances. A line of rings is made 
and the Gait a promises suitable offerings if the party returns ^fely. The 
leader of the party, who is still called the Gain, prays, 'May our song ajjd 
dance be good, may the rh>'lhm keep lime, may the tune not be spoOt, let no 
or magidan injure us, let us not be attacked by Arjatia Patjalla, Bhut, 
hlassan, J ur^o, Mirchiik, Matia of other \dllagies, l^lay the gods of the villages 
we visit not trouble us 

The visitors dance and collect food and liquor os usual and ate generally 
loined by the hill's and girls of the village they arc vtsiting. Hosts dance in 
one line, visitors in anolher. At Bbandar^utii they sang a song in honour of 
Lingo. When the Bhandar&iLini party, which included many big boys but only 
veiy little girls, visited Sirpuri on nk October, it was amusing to note 
how bored the Sirpiiri Joys were with the visit, though the Sirpuri girls bustled 
about w'ith great excitement to arrange entertairtment for their visitors. 

When the boys go for Hulki, with perbafjs only a few girls^ the members 
of the two gbotid dance against each other titl one party becomes exhausted. 

Often the members of the two gbotul chuiee together. It wim at such a 
lime that the Jboler of MoTtuga—and many anotber—met bis bride. 'I 
went to dance at Mmidpfil and a girl pushed her way through the crowd and 
danced beside me. I put my artn round her and rested my hand on her 
breast, I^tcr 1 gave her liquor to drink niid vre slipped away into the jungle. 
After a few months, we ran away together and w^ere luairicd." 

The actual dance, wiiich is ^ed Htdki or Kokti, is a serpentine protaenade 
in which hoys and girls, clasped in each other's arms, combine a rh>lhmjc 
movement with nU sorts of fun. It is a quick and jolly dance, delightful to 
ivatch andi 1 suspect, entrandng (pro\’ided the circumstances are right) lo 
dance. 

Boys and girls form a tong line uh facing diie wa3\ They hold each other 
by placjiig the righl arm lightly across the tightdiaml neighbour's bottom, 
while the left band bolds the right arm of the Icft'haad neighbour but one 
whkb is, of course^ resting across the Immediate left-hand tieighbonr's back. 
Tjhc method b most easily understood by looking at Plate CXIII. The dance 
often begins with only boys holding each Other rather IcKisely with a wide 
inviting space betweea each pair. Girls one by one burrow 111+ pushing their 
heads down under the bo>^' arms. The dance is so intimate that girls have 
to see who their neigbboiits are; they ought not to have on ehber side of them 
a member of their orvn dan or a relative of some fotbidden degree. 
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Sera dham dhatii nawn khandti 
Hrthi Ao / 

Dharii malik Awu Ltriyo pitthi nwHk 
Aoni ho? 

Dh^rfi malik tingo fariyo pirihi 
malik r^dt kO r 

LingQHu pita lariyo iingOHa 

dikin ko / 

Pakiti pita lingo tariyo pahili dakin 
lingona ho . 

Maria pata layora lariyo mtiria 
dikin iayora ho. 

Nadum narka diya lariyo niksporoy 
poyiom ho. 

ffoHgu dipu ayma tariyo nikefokar 
ho. 

2 

Aring koring tid^ roy* 
pQTon bid^r poyndu roy, 

Datka pirru dof dar roy^ 

Jimti ^>ii jim jim roy. 

Dori handu roy^ 

Dakka pchchoT f$andu roy. 

3 

Gu^i gugii itiJW ^mri kokort. 

Kuffi didu ditdu roy he bai? 

Dud kani ^ bai^ 

Wayon ayo wiyena ko ^da; 

Lone dai mania roy he dida. 

Niya dai maiek roy he bai. 

Sura wori jhipi roy he bai; 

Jhipiie iandra hitona /w bai. 

Ba&ke wane hitoni he dida? 

Konem zrafur foli roy he bai; 


O the sixteenfotd ea^b ami the niiac* 
foJd beavouf 

VTho ia Iba ma^er of eartb aad who 
b t be master ol heaven ? 

Lingo b master icrf earth and Rajol 
b master d heaven^ 

O the songs that Lingo tataght us* 
O the steps that Lingo taught us I 
The first song b Lin^'s^ and the 
first step is Ling o's, 

The last so^ is the bojrs*, and the 
last step b the boys'* 

At midnight burns a lamp, we tave 
taken your name. 

Don't be angry with us, we salute 
you with Johar* 


Clouds are over heaven. 

The sky b overcast with dcuds. 
The rain comes pouring dowu^ 
Then drkzles dresp by drop. 
Tow^dfl the sunset flow's a flood. 
Forcing its way along. 


Let us play djidit in the dust. 

Are you cunung to play dudu ? 

1 would like to come, but J can't, 
Mother is iu the house * 

She will be angry with me. 

Don't bother about her. 

The basket has seven chains j 
1 have put doth into the b^et. 
When did you give it ? 

When you were in your cradle; 
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Pus Kolatig ; th* Kokothar dance at Kciilibera 
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reprcscntliig a 
Irig or leopard* 
at Ptiunder 





GHOTUL EXPEDITIONS 


Jdii nima mandi toy hf hai, 
A^fu mm ftiionn ks bai. 
S&ndm »se k(Uk roy hi 
Nnm iu wdyka rcy hi ddda, 
Jm i&c dyl^ r&y he ddda. 


Bhdlur bdi rani kai men lurijay ho? 

BMiur tali ram dongri rmn lun 
jay ho, 

BhdIuF biii rani kohdn panijayho? 

Bhainr biii rdni h^riya men pdni 
jay ho. 

BHdlHT beii rJttf ^uida jdyho? 

Bhdlur b^i rani dargi men sidela 
jay ho. 


Miti boh rmhydrin ddhar bHa dibe 
nho. 

Afai Tti jano ddhar hdbu fnai nijano 
kor AOp 

Pdni ghdl nn jdbe bdbu paniyirin 
h pucAbe re ho. 

paniySrin ddkar bdia debe 

re ko. 

Kot me kkele kor larf^ tarka la puek 
Ubc ho. 

He bdbu lero^ thdkur ghar 
re fio? 

Yeami jettm chor debe jdbe manja 
gali re ho^ 

Hang poU chtM poU tehi ihdkur 
ghar re 

Jawra bawnra kuknr bhuke Uki 
thdkur ghar re ho^ 

Kama me to dti bdnde iehi thakur 
ghar re ho, 

Wff h ghora bdnde ieki ikdhtr 
ghar re ho^ 

Lewa fne h bainsa dube ieki fhakur 
ghar re kp, 

Kcia Nif to gaiya bdnde tehi thdkur 
ghar re ho, 

Dang me h bandra juie lehi ihdkur 
ghar re ho, 

C^jfi me h manjur ndeke tehi 
thdkur ghar re ho, 

Pinjora ms to mena bole khi ikdkur 
ghar re ho. 




y™ wre swingidg id j^r Cradle, 
Tked I put tbe doth for yon. 

If yoti have giwii doth, brother. 
Then 1 will come, brother* 

And we will live as yofce-fdlows, 
brotbej- 


Where is the bear's queenly 
daughter ? 

She is pLiytiig on the hili. 

Where Is she drnwiiig water ? 

She is drawing it from the tank. 

Where does she sleep ? 

The bear's queenly daughter sleeps 
in the little stream* 


O sweet-spoken coolie girlp show me 
the way* 

I don't know the way^ brother i 

Go to the water-place and ask the 
water-girls- 

O water-^I, tell me the way. 

O boy, ask the boys playing in the 
road. 

Where is the house of the Thakur* 
O boy? 

Turn neither left nor right, and go 
straight on, 

Where the walls have been washed 
in colour and white. 

Where the dogs Jawra Bawra are 
bar king. 

Where an elephant b tied to a pole. 

Where a horse is tied in the shed. 

Where the boffaloes are tethered in 
the yard.. 

Where the cow^ are shut in the 
shed. 

Where a monkey swings on a 
bamboo pole. 

Where n peaeock is dandag on 
the roof, 

Where a maina dngs in its cage, 
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Kai ittfJ io sitwa bok ichi ihakur ghar 
ft ho, 

Ht bai ikahHrain ihakur hahun 
re ho? 

Hoi ms is^a daris bhaiyo tdja ks 
sew^i gait rs hOr 

Katya tsrs kaiya thaji nadi Hr ks 
kaiya rs Ac, 

A rtUff thdkur la to rdja ghat h maya 
re ho ; 

Arri Htdhir pam jo ekmg bharda 
dfwc re ho. 

Kent tore keni limji bdrt Ur ke keni 
re ho. 

Amar iltakur ke bdtak heii son ke 
bent gate re ko^ 

Am tere mW hhat farm ke airi 
re ho. 

A mar iMkar ke hdiak bdi Ae peri 

pinde re ho. 

Amor thdkur he bd(ak bdi son ke 
paniya honcke re Aa, 


Where a parrot talks on a ^^ooden 
percl^ that is the Tbakur's hoose. 
is the Tbaknr, O Thakumin ? 

With a stick ht hts hand he has 
gone to sexre the Eaja. 

The kahuioa tree is on the river 
baakx 

Onf Thakur has the love of the 
Eaja^s house. 

The Raja gave Mm tobacco to 
einoke^ 

The keni-bhdp grows near the fence. 

Oar Thakur’s Htth: daughter hm a 
golden plait. 

The dudes hve hi the tank. 

Our Tliiikur's hltle daughter wears 
golden anklets. 

Our ThiikuT's little daughter has a 
golden comb ip. her hair. 


Meta porro iingi te hdrdng gore iota 
ho? 

Meta porro iingt to boddl gore tdta ho. 

Cora tariyo boda di nihin sobhe 
ho / 

Boddi da tokdr te batanggore Uta ho? 

Boddl da t&kir ie chacht gore fata 
ho* 

Kene dor dhamhi ie bdrdng gore 
idta ho? 

Kene dor dhamki k yefda gore lata 
ho* 

Gora tariyo yekid di nikm sobtte 
mata ho / 

Tnrjing aria btmrri te bdrdng gore 
lata ho? 

Turjins aria bhar/i k komal gore 
Idta ho. 

Pdiour rmrra tonda to bSrdng gore 
lata ho ? 

PdtffUr marra tofida te tnunj gore 
Idia hor 

Gora tariyo munj di nikun sobhe 
fndta ho* 

5 H 

.= 13 B 


What is swinging on the top of the 
MU? 

The bison is swinging on the top of 
the hm. 

Your Swing looks ver^^ &ac^ O bbon! 

Wliat Is swinging on the bt$on''s 
tail? 

The chaohi bird b swingiag on ita 
tail. 

What h swinging under the hm } 

Under the hm the pigia swingtiig. 

Your swing looks very fine, 0 pig t 

What is swingjag ^n the field of 
thick grass } 

In the grass-field the sambhar is 
swinging. 

UTiat is swinging on the siaxi tree ? 

The monkey is Swinging on the 
siaii tree. 

Yoar swii^ Looks very fine, O 
mookey E 
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the muria and their ghqtul 

VII. TtfE CftHKRTA 

As we seen, niimy ghotui do not perfc™ tl>e Pus Kolang tkoces, 
Sonic do not even go to dance the Slahua Dandar. In such placea, the chelik 
concentrate on the Oiherta festival In many i^her viU.iges* however, the 
Cbliertii is danced side by side with the older d^'es. 

The Mi^ say that at the marriage between Kndrengat and Tallin MtiUai 
the supplies of food and liquor for the visitofs ran out, and the ussisting 

at the ceremony were seat to beg for food and liquor from neighbouring villages. 
They did so^ and the ztmrriage was happily completed. The more Hinduized 
Huria viUnges and the Hindus of BiUStar generally hAV^e the i^mp tradition, 
but they say that tlM? marriage was between Mahadeo and Farv'ati I doubt 
wheth-^ the Chberta dance is a gentiine Muria dance or very long established 
in their culture; it is tumtuon thrungho^it Chbattisgarh and in the Central 
Pro%-iDt 3 eSp whence it has probably been imported. 

Its attractiv'eness to the Muria is that it is great ftiu. In enables them to 
get a little liquor and have a feast. It is not overshadowed by the catastrophic 
penalties that come upon those who break the taboos of the seriotts, dangerous 
Ptis Kolang. For this reason the Chherta has spread widely throughout the 
centre and east of the Mtiria temtOTy. 

On a Chherta expedition boys and girls go together, Thjty dance in the 
ghotiil of the villager they visit and sleep there. Hosts and visitors 
entertain one another^ The visiting party salutes the elders of the ghotui 
at night and they then exchange girls for massaging. The viritoi^p however, 
take fire from their own village and are supposed to cook lor themselves. 

During the day the visiting party goe* round the village dandug and begging. 
The leader of the dance is a boy whom they call the NuktaJ He b dressed 
up, sometimes la tattered dothes, someltmes in finery, and wears a grdtesqne 
gourd mask+ The gourd is generally decorated t two rings are put for eyes* 
a nose is made of wax, a mouth is cut and a number of grains are stuck in It 
to look Hke teeth. A beard of the hair of nilgai cw bear is attached below. A 
bunch of peacock feathers is tied to the top. 1 saw one mask with a small 
was bullock plac^ above the nose. As the dancers go through the village 
they stand in a line before each bouse, and heal the ground mth long slicks 
while the Nakla capers about before them with the most gfotesque gestures 
and antic^ Two or more boys carry baskets, and while the others dance 
these go into the house and beg for liquor, rice, pulse or other food. When 
they have been round the village the girls who ha%^ accompanied them take 
wlmt Jms been collected and cock their meal. 

On return from, tlie eipedfttou the boys and girls take the Nakta to the 
nearest stream^ roll him in the mud, duck hini in the water* and gi^'C him 
mandia rotif making him eat ft with hia bead under water. 

Besides the Xakta, other diversions enliven the Chherta festival. Ip 
Remawnnd I save an [ngenioiiis toy—a stout bamboo jxjle was decorated witb 
Some excellently canned monkeys dimblng up towards a bird perched on the 
top. An arrangement of strings kept both monkeys and bird in niotion 
(Fig. 135)- At Koihheiap there was a similar toy w^hioh was taken also on 
Pus Kolang and other exf>editions. At the bottom of the bamboo pole the 
wood was serrated to make a 'musical rasp"* and at the top was a little man. 

1 NakU li flti ahiuive term mejmitig VpipsekiA'. n probably rtfem to the ca^Utm oX 
cDttiijg tm cmni; idfe'a uo^, for it is uiimljy Jipp11e4 io scxeloIIv loom perfloaa. It 
^ nfi^ectfonate pkyftil kom, A Nukti Devt j# WoiabfppeU in parti 
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Here the chielik said that the animals repT-esented were tizfirds and they were 
climbing the tree to catch a wood-pigeon (Fig. 72 ^^). At the top ol each toy 
weie c>^ibal3 that dang^ whenevet ha litripgs^ were paUed. 



Fic» iij. G<iii£» froQi Al^r 
Cf. PUUCV 
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In Aior Sbanuao Hivide fomid $ome v«y daborate gongja. They are iilu-v 
traicd in Plate CV and Fig. 135, Hadi gong is a 
piece of iv-ood hollowed out in the mididl* with a 
beak at one end and at the other a flat strip with a 
hole in the centre. Into Ibis dot there fits a 4* peg 
pTojecting from a sroaH stipport on whkh stands the 
wooden figure. Through the peg there is a smad hole 
to tf^e a wooden pin whi<fli fises the figure firmly in 
posit^a. The figures are male aad female^ The male 
is sHghtly taller, standing 15^' from the base. The 
female is J' shorter* The two figures are diifcrenttated 
by the shape of the genital organs and b3' small breasts 
in the female and a lozenge-shaped pattern oa her bodv, 
probably intended to represent the womb. The hair is 
rougUy indicated by carved lines and is difierent in the 
two images. The man has the five fingers of each hand 
carved on eitber side of his thighs where he is supposed 
to be holding his hands. This feature is absent in the 
female image. The male rectum is shown but not the 
female. The entire length of each gong is 2* from 
end to end. The slot in the middle is tol' long, I' broad 
and 2' deep. 

Among other things taken out for the Chherta and 
il’^ f I Pus Kolang eaepeditiouSj 1 have seeu masks i of various 

kinds (intstrated in Plates XCIX, CII, CIIl} and dandng- 
sticks. At Gorma 1 saw n Chheria-gujir^ very like the 
danemg-sticka of the Bison-born Ma^, made of an old 
umbrella rod. with a bunch of iron bells at the top. At 
Remawand was a stick called jaraf^rgari it bad an iron 
crown fitted with ringj.* Decorated wooden guns are also 
carried. 

The songs used during the Chherta are confused and 
obscure, a series of disconnected imag&s and symbols, 
though there is always one song ootacerued with straightforward beggjng- 
I will give examples df both kinds. 

Songs 


I 


l^G. Dandng^ 
■tkk frimi RemA- 
wsmU 



m 




vv HWKiated wfth tht fori of the PiirjirJ 15*1 ta dimcgi!- or i^rp in o nf s l 

fi?! j ^ coinmDn ji^ititjQci in New Gvlmea^ In the ('Att mtAM oft mm durisg 

ue loitimtm of Wyi, wheo there Is « ts^»o upon ejudeti p£i]do<t! uid fn a mortnorj 
wtMony to wlii^ A ttjifwcnta tfie spliR of thc! dead rCTlBtfug toi home — 

CvJMfl (lyOtUkin, 1936), p. 26, - 

« 1 ^ muaical Aticfc is afmlLu to thAt miied hy pofttol nitmen in iht 

nclghbouriag J^ypoai; 
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Ban bkain$a ami tana kkiyc £astift 
pdna pim ki^. 

Chan dw/i m hhainaa mpa bcra 
thma thana jam kuy. 

Khat JtffrAd cho kapia kuia ^ kal^ 
gharo bhdUi bhaiti^ 

BhatH cho mundi ks dg iag^; pinda 
chdbii chdli chdti. 

BhukuU bhuku hai kwdri dingur 
cko bhuku ho ho. 

Pikt raja bairamgarh jora chawar 
duku ho ho. 

Kar kardH kardii pipar pan dtii 

ddi. 

Chirak charak mand beohej^kaldring 
beii ho ho * 

Tan tan rupoiya gin^ kaidring bai 
ko ho jam kity. 


The jim^e bu^aloea go toe and 
there eating gallic leaves. 

Come buffaloes and graze in the 
silver field. 

lliere are thorns in the p3e of 
rubbish: there is an ontstiQ in 
the Kalar'g house; 

The top of the sUll cntight hrep the 
ant bit the buttocks. 

There are maggots in the new ant¬ 
hill. 

The baby Raja of Bairamgarh is 
fanned with a pair of fans. 

The pLpal leaf has nipples. 

The Enlarm^s daughter is selling 
liquor dre^ by drop: 

She is counting her rupees Uin fan. 


JhirliH jhirHii pandM mara Hti, 

Dokara dokari jkagra kola chdpun 
dila IfdhL 

Ao dokari chhandMyla iola dekun 
roik 

Roti piika Mi karhun ? Bare tap M 
btii. 

Cdda upaf garli chonda upar khita- 


Gdra ^heghi kdkdela tidhdwandiya 

pila. 

Amli boii iingdU pur dmodre mdcha. 

Micha cheghi hdkdda duyi mama 
bhdeha. 

Naya ndngdr bdri bari juna mftgdr 
bdri. 

Ye gaon cko trkimanko kolepa nilo 
ari, 

Kolepa cho beta beii atnke baila dddL 

Chher ckherki td m&a, bdman 
dorgoda. 

Donga ddda yele rala pmtli adgada. 

Nani Idwa guri guri bade iawa gufi. 

Jhaiko bida des Mka iucho mai cho 
pudi. 


Jhirliti jkirlUif the pigeon killed the 
sparrow* 

The dotard quarrelled with his dame 
and bturut her with a fire-brand. 
Cnme, old womans and I will give 
you bread. 

What am I to do with your bread ? 
1 am the daughter of a rich man. 

On top of a big cart is a little €art» 
and the poles are joined with a 

nftit . 

To ride on this cart a chelik from 
Sidbawand is invited. 

The tamarind fruit b very sour; the 
platform is in the yard. 

The uncle and his nephew are 
i:aUed to sit on the platform* 

On the new plough is tied a strap, 
on the old plough is a strap. 

The children of this village were 
carried away by a fox* 

And itjj children will call us grande 
father. 

Ckh^ ckherta ki mrr mora^ bdman 
dorgoda. 

A tall was corning along^ and 
bis foot was caught* 

The Utile quail is sweet, so is the 
big qmiii. 

Quiddy give us alms, unde* or your 
mother's vagina. 
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Pdjfi suna pdni sum Undi hoFti 
duna. 

Ayile par cha kokoda paiU paiU 

Patu par cAo raui lika mJfHn mdrun 
khdys^. 

Sipi s%pi dongri kcsa cho dori^ 

Tucha Ma he dakkie mama sanih 
btra. 

A dan la^ dhaurst lasa pandhkt 
dharli kasa. 

Awar£ bai chikan kk^&a, bhdi^dn 
tel ke gkasa. 

Kdri dma (Hre lure, pandri anta lure. 


hfahadea ke parsad me pandri baile 
mile. 


THEIB GHOTUE 

A wftter dog witit a cup ftiU of 
eioreta. 

Cranes from here go to the other 
sidcp 

The Rav^^t hoy there THIU and eats 
Ibenip 

The hHl of sbelU, the cord of silk 
cocoons. 

I saw your won, at evtoing time. 

The gum of saja, gum of dbauia, like 
holdiog someone's buttocks ^ 

O come, girl whh haii Tvdl'donc^ 
I'il oowr you with bJtelwa oil. 

O the black mangoes, O the white 
mangoes, are hanging down la 
heavy dnsters. 

By the ^ace of Mahadeo we will 
get a Ijght-cdloiired girh 


3 

Come oqt, girls, to see what boys have come. 

They have come from the Upper World- 

Give us our preseut quickly, for it is growing verj' late. 

Tie up a pair of bullocks; 

Kill a fat hen; bring rice out of the granary'. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


DANCE AND SONG 

I 

D ance aad song, games, stories and riddles siioiiJd not be rej^ded as 
mere recrefition; in the Mnria s eves they are serious and important 
business. A gbntul's reputation largely depends on the excellence of 
its dancing: the motiari's ability losing may make the difference between a suc- 
cessfnl or unsncceSffnL wedding. Even the games, many of them* serve an edn- 
cational purpose. The youiiger hay^ and girls are carefully trained in the ghotol, 
and the others pactise night after night, repeating the same steps and rhythms 
again and again till they get tliem right, before they set out on a dandng 
expedition. The oDmplicaled stick'daike^ need ^sedal training and practice, 
for once an expedition Ims started mistakes are regarded as fll-omened. 

The first musician was Lingo himself, and the practice o( music is not held, 
as so often in IndiaK to be disaeditnbte, but is honourably rooted in the history 
and mythology of the tribe. Many of the song^ and danc^ have a religious pur- 
pose, and often begin witli an Invocation to Lingo and other gods. &fore the 
Mandri dances at a weddings wor^p sfaoold he p^ormed before a pile of drums^ 
It is icfreshmg to go to Bastar from the reforin-strit±en i and barren districts 
of the Central Provinces. As yon dimb the Ke^kal Chat the whole country¬ 
side bursts into song about 3'oiL The Muiia have a short way with^reforinerH \ 
as I was fortunate enough to see at Telenga village on ^ March There 

was a marriage that day in the \illage, and the chelik and motiari from eleven 
villages came to attend it. But when they arrived they did not begin to dance 
as usual, but went out into the jungle for a consultation. They had seen among 
the wedding guests the sinister figure of Chalnu^ the headman of Maragaon, 
A month earlier this Chainu hod attended a marriage at the house of Gttma 
in bb own vOlage. Cbelik and motiari bad come as usual and danced till noon. 
Then according to ctistom they asked for liquor to offer to the drums and 
food for themselves. Giamu, who had been tmder a good deal of Hindu 
influence, refused to let them have cither liquor for the drums or fcjod for 
themselves, and declared tbiU he would 'stop this dandng throughont the 
parganaThe chelik and motiari left the marriage in protest and for a month 
the matter was the subject of heated ilbcnsdon in their ghotul. 

Now in Telenga the boys saw their chance. After a long discu^ion, they 
Came back, a large and formidable crowd, and told the Fargana ^^iaujbi (of 
Chaika] that they wonted a pouebayat and that Chainn must be tbere^ Near 
the maniage-booth the bo_vs assembled in a great chde, and almost all the 
wedding guests joined to see what would happenn The unfortunate bride and 
bridegroom were left sltlitig in their placet, entirely forgotten. 

^ It li very botid td understand the tncptolliy of the ^ refonnerf' who vronld deprive the 
aboTi^md at hbi beniatllal mid imioectit recreatand wonM Impose oiia him ^ Shty-otj * 
(an ft is elttn called) at which Uie great daueer Nator^Jjm woubJ have 9ln4ddi;:fed, It ia 
mteiesting to compare the nttltmle of the AincTican Kegro towards tbc^SpIritiuiJj" which 
have done na macfi ha 4iwyUiki}| clie to estntilijdt him thronglioat the world. At the cad 
of the nldcleeiith and early twentJetb ccoturle^. these were con^dered it onlv far nn^Hlncated 
'country nigger**. 'A* late ks igoo, Negro iituiieat* at Howard Huivcrsity rebelled and 
refysed to aLn^ them. By the ttiore progresmve and aggm&lve elementt In the race Ibc 
Spiiittialr wens frowned iipoo b* a reminder of siav-try Mid Ignorimce;'—K. L White, 
Amtric\]tn Ntm F&tk^cm^s (HorG-aid, T91S). p, 3. Then Enddcnly^ they bccaiae the 
fuhiou, ATtd the Negroes foimd UiAt nDtidng gave tiLem mare credit and preatige. 
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DANCE AND SONG 

I Imve oCTCf seen boys more angry than these as they developed their 
indicliDent of Chainti and declared their grie\'anoc. They sprang to thdr 
feet one after another, trembliDg with ragej hardly ahk to speak for temper^ 
pointing at the eolprit who sto^ before them, at first hati^ty and defiant, 
but gradually weakening to a complete coUapse. The boys call^ iidtnc^cs to 
show that he had insulted the god of the drums, that he was inierfering with 
their old customs spoding their pleasure. Cbaian tried to deny Itj and 
called hi& witnesses^ hut they were not belicved^ The boys got more and more 
angry ^ tough little Panku of Kajen had to be held back by bis friends. The 
boys demanded a fine of three rupees. Chainu apologized and oSered one. 
Bdt they did not accept this and inssted on their three rupees. The 
Pargana Nfanjhi was commissioned to see that the money was paii At this 
point the bridegroom came rather patbeticaUy into the middle of the crowd 
and said/\Vh3" do you want to have this quarrel at my wedding: 1 thought 
yon all came here for me, but it seems that you are only interegted in your 
own afiaks\ At this people began to lau^ and having won their point the 
boys went to worship the drums, and to dance. 

The Maria arc very good dancers: at their best, and taking into account 
the great variety of their dances, they are not inferior to any in Bastar. They 
dance both with and without drums, sometimes with fiutes, the sexes mixed 
or separate^ Many of the dances are accompanied by songs, and the music of 
these^ as well as many of the drum rhjrt hitis , were written down by Walter 
Xaufmann during a tour with me iti February He recorded songs 

sung by tbe boy& and girls of Hongcra, Tdnar^ ^farkabera, Nara3i^npuj and 
Kondagaon, and though the coEeciion which he has generously allowed me to 
use here b not complete^ it will ^ve a fair idea of the t^’pe of music, 
which b undoubtedly of n very primitive character J it is eotirely witblu the 
anhemHonic pentatonic scale^ the ^ Jhorb' songs being sometimes three-toue, 
sometimes four-tone and sometimes roughly fii'^e-tone. Eaufmatm spoke of the 
clean, dear shape of the tunes, their purity and integrity; they were'straight, 
delightful, impressive and very oldHe was howetner disappoint ed in the sing- 
ing of the Norayanpnr ghoiol, which has come under the i^uence of education 
and the outside world. The singing there was vagne and unbalanced; though 
stili of the primitive pentatonic scale, it had become' ooctean'. 

Mxiria music has decided Mongohan affinities, and the curioos yodel of the 
Relo chorus reminded Kanfmann of Chinese and Tibetan songs and even of 
those of the Pacific Monds. In the Muria country as in Mongolia all rhythnis 
can be divided by two of fo^. 

The Muria seem to distinguish tunes and songs mainly by the differmt 
rhythms of their choruses. When the songs are snng antiphonally, one party 
Imps the tune going and the othex rings the words. ' One ploughs the tune; 
the other follows sowing the seed-' In Bondopal the Maria called the theme 
of a Song the and the chorus, which b genemUy a ^'oriation of the word 
Rdo, b called the rochi of ffA, The Rdo chorus, for all its apparent verbal 
monotony^ is capable of much subtle variation in tune and rhythm^ Tj’pical 
choruses ate these: 


I 



Rm toyo rere ia rereta nk. Rere loyo werck nh w/d. 
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1 !r I in-J 



0 rm reki r^. Rc w loyo re rda. Re u hyf? rereJa. 
reU rer^liM rek r^ereia rmia rda rcreh 


O r^ela rek 


Thfi word Rclo^ however, ba-s had a dj^asttoos effect upon th^ Muria: it has 
served as a hypnotic ding that has destroyad their poetic facnity, Their songs^ 
CQmiAred with those current hi other parts- of aboriginal IndiOj are EingulaTly 
devoid d hispiratioD, 


n. The EiGHfEKN IssrutJuEm^ 

Lingo wa$ the Sret of mnsiemns; he brought music to the world; he had 
eighteen instninients and played them all at once. Many Mitria cannot say 
more than that there were eighteen, but some can give their nameSj though 
the lists do not always agree. 

lo a Lingo Fata sung fay the Phnlpar chetik as they set out on their Pus 
Kolang e^qiedition, they de$cnbed! 

The eighteen instruments of Lingo Kai, 

The Dbol Rai haring Lom his shoulder^ 

The Hakimi Rai i^cr his atm. 

The Madan Parrai drum hanging from his loihSp 
Tlie Paijna Rai on his feet ^ 

The Dhusit Rat played across t he chest, 

The Jhikar Rai played when wind passes through the nose^ 

Tlic Sulni Riii played with wind passing through the mouth. 

The Phulpar boys did not know more than this. But Suku of Bandopol 
knew the names of all eighteen, as do oiany of the chtlik in the typically 
* Jhoria" Parganas, -The list is as follows! 

t. The niss^n drum.—A large single-membrane iron drum played with two 
sticks on the ground at festivals. \^eii a new skin is needed, the ^Imia offer 
a bull to Lingo Pen, skio it and begio to prepare the hide that very day* The 
drum is also sometimes called mdwahii or khdHu 

2. gt>ga ditot drum.—A sLogle-membrane wooden drum, 14* deep vrith 
a diameter of covered with ccrw-hidcv^ It is slung round the shoulders and 
beaten with a single stick held in the right liand at f^tivnls and at the funerals 
of very old and famous people. 

j. The dhal dn 4 m, —This is a Ijjrgc drcular donble^meuibrane woesden 
drum, 15' deep and 17' iti diameter, covered with cow-hide, which is fixed in 
platt mth a bamboo ring and cords of leather* It is said to be the local 
habitation of Bara Fen and Lingo, and is bcateo with a single stick at festivals. 
Its load and solemn note gives point to the riddle— 

Kmde nekhke btk mend ddfUa^ * Beat it with your hand and it runs 

half a cubit, 

B&rgdie Mtekc kos mend dank. Beat it with a slick and it runs 

j two miles. 

J Tbe msnonrciQciiti jn thla chapter uc erf apcdiiieTis la tnj poHcslon; is 

aattijnJ] j some degree of variBUemr 
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drum . — This is the cihjeHk'a favourite drum, the marrmgie 



130. A pitor^a 










drum. In slispe it is a long Ijatrel ol wood, with two mcmbraRCfs of unequal 
siie. It is so important to the life of the 
ghotol that I describe its nmiiufacture and 
i;ise in a separate section. 

5. Tfii parrang drum .—This is a 
waisted drum of eartbenwarc, shaped like 
an hoor-gja^s, iS* to a' long with 
bide cxwer of 9* at either end. It is 
oa a substitute fnr the mandri in some 
villages- It h also called iori parra^ 
parrai^ ot fmrr^yfn. 

There is a wcniden variety of this dnmi, 
smaller but of the some pattem. called 
hulki oitfjwfri, p<trra or The 

first name derives from its use in the 
HiiUri dance, the second because it is 
played by the wandering minstrel Qjha- 
Tlie dmm is a little under a foot long; 
the ends haw a diameter of 6' and 
narrow to 3' at the waist. It is hollowed 
out of a single piece of wood. b^rd-sHn 
membranes at either end are fixed in 
place by rings of bamboo and tied by a 
cord that is crisscrossed round the drnni- 
A leather belt, to which is attached a 
cnr\^ wooden peg, passes round the 
waist and is held by the kft hand. 

This is the itria version of the widely- 
distributed dan^fii used by beggars all 
over India. In its veiy small shape it bos 
a stick or stone tied to a string: it is 
shaken and the stone strikes each head 
in turn. In Madras it is called tid^tkkiu. 

fi Tkt Hirbitri ^rriin.^—This small 
earthetiware dniin. bemisphcficat in shape, 
is also calied kimdiir^ kurtdri^ kundurka and 
kunderi. Its. Mnria form is a sophisticated 
version of the Hill IMaria fjrrnm clrtnn made 
by them of sago palm or hiia wood. Its 
smglc membrane is of cow-hide. It is 

tied to the waist ajid beaten with two pj(, j jamwFa 

sticks at festhmls. (See Plate CX.} p. 3^ 


^ Parai id « Tamil word loff fl drum, Iroin which the Famlyan caste may possibly get 

Its ±iam«i 
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7. The iHtcrha gi>ng .—^This ia a wocKkn gpng, al» Called tudra^ kuiorJm 
and fh^urht, which seems to have develop^ oiit ol the W{>odGti cow-bell. 
Bat tills koliowed-oat, membiaaeless iDstrument dilFeis fiom the oow-bdl in 
having no dapper; it b beateii with two sticks daring matriage dEinces and 
makes a shaip penetrating noise. The name piiorka means a bulbul Ridges 
about the are: 

kam fairs inla. The dead cock criea kara kara. 

The c^>ck*s belly is removed* but it goes on crying for foexL 

It is this daos of instrument that gives most scope to the cbelik for carving 
the little decorations and symbols of which they are so fond The gougs 
often have small mirrors fitted into the wood^ carvings of tigers^ birds, chdik 
and motiaxi, and crude drawing of the vagina [Fig. The heavy cow-bell 

type of ^iforfai is often fairly large; one in my posse^op measures ^ 1 * by ro|% 
another 23*^ by 14'* a third by 14*, Sometimes the pHorka takes the 
shape of a hoUowcd-ont canoe {Fig+ I have one that is 26* long with a 

slH 10^ long, 3^ deep and across. A small hole is made in the beStora of 
the slit to improve the toneA 

The wood used is generally semtir or sitma. A chelik g)oes to the tree and 
throws nee aad pulse at it in the name of Lingo. " To improve the sounds 
the gong b worshipped with oil and haldi before a marriage. 

Tfie ^rangi.^A fiddle of the ordiaary Indian pattern* made of a sin^e 
block of wood* with a hollowed-out beUy. The Muria sometinides carve a bird 
at the top (Fig. 131). 

9. The dkttsir.-^Th^ is another type of fiddle with a bombcio neck attached 
to a resonator made of half ^ coconut. This is covered with lizard sldn. The 
strings are of horse-hair. The iiistrmnent is held to the shoidder and played 
with a bamboo bow which Kai; hprse-hair strings. 

10. Tki tohdi .—Thisi resembles the Indi^ si#ar. A bamboo neck is 
attached to a gourd resonator. It is pln^^ specially iu honour of Bara Pen 
and Bangaram. 

11. The dumri .—A guitar made of a thick board over which brass strings 
are tied* with a large gourd resonator. It is held with one hand and the 
string are plucked with the other. If any of the$e stringed instruments are 
play^ at a weddbg, they are first worshipped with oil and haldi in the name 
of Lingo. 

12. Th^ hjskum hunHng-hom.^On^iLMy this was an ordinafy bn^Io 
horn, and still ruany of them may he seen slung from the roofs of shriues. 
They are blown at festivals to aimounoe the arrival of a god or to mark any 
important turn of the ceremonial The Ghosia make an elabomte brass horn 
by the dre-^dm processp which is eagerly bought by those Muria wbo can 
afford It. Such brass horns are common in Madras, where they are called 

and in Nepal under the name of sringa. 

13. The Jiufe .—This is also cahed halwr and husor in Gondi and 

in Halbl. It is a cylindrical bamboo tube with from four to six stops. 

Among the Muria flut^ in my possession, one ts 3' long. It Ls closed by the 

^ Tbu apemn to be a tniniature edJticiia ol llu large wooden xylopbdUQ nuudc £mni 
a hollow and aoffletftnca i^alled a eanoe-dnmi wtEsih Irei^qEiitlj' found in the Koga 
HIIIb. amonfr the Wa of aoruui, in the MoIa^ Pcninintii and Ui Boniw. Hutton coimccti 
11 wilh the l^ijian fafi. ‘It EMy be Lis^octatcd wttli the tae of the war cmidti. as itA flin- 
Atmetion appeals to Ik- at fn the Noga Kills by tabocu identical with tho^ attendla^ 

the construction cf cuiaea La Mehm^ia; and caai>Qa have Luan nwd. ec^oioiuilly at oay 
rate, (or drummiDg La Kaiapox. in Pipiia and ia —J. H. Hutton, ' Races of 

Further Asia', Maa in Indux, Vol. Xli p, loi* 
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natural icint at the prosimiil tnd meat wluc^ a cirirEilai somid~holc ha^ bew 
burnt. Half-way down lha pole is a set of three hok$ and then after a Space 




Tjo^ 133, A 
[Sie p. jfad) 


of 4* another set of three holes^ A bamboo stick with a buach of cloth at the 
end is kept inside the flute to dean it. Another with five stopsp has a 
lozenge-shaped sound-hole which is divided into two hy a lump of waat, so 
that the air can escape from both ends of the flute which has no joints to 
dose it. A small piece of tin^ hdd in place by a roll of salphi flbreSp can be 
slid np and dowti to dose one or both of the sound-holes^ This flute Is 14* 
long* a thir d of the same sise, has four stops and a sound-hole- This, 
which is only capable of the anhemitoiiic pentatonic scale, iSp of course* the 
most primitive. 1 have found it distributed in the remoter village throughoid 
the entire Muria area. It is cuiiona that contact with the bazaar? and nmin 
ri>ads should even add stop? to the fiute^ but it is so. 




Fin. 133. Aucjlliet of 


The chelik sometimes play their flutes very well. They dance with theni 
at festivals^ and play them while watching cattle or sitting lonely in a field- 
hut at night. In Demokotp the chelik distinguished ten different tones,— 
Matapar, Bangaramparp hfaoUpaT, Budha Doknrapar^ Khanda Dokarapar, 
i4ngoparp Son Kiimarpar, Kuari ZtlaoUpar^ Bhamnipar and Bhagorampatpar. 

14, The —^This is the curious musical raop^ a notched stick belotsging 

to the idiophone dasa^ found also in south-east Ada and Africa. The rnops 
are genemUy made of bamboo poles about 5' long with a bunch of featlm? 
at the top. At the lower end a slot is made and notches are cut along k cm 
either side for about 8'. A bit of wood Is rubbed over these notches making 
a rasping noise which can be adapted to the rhythm of the drums. A ^milar 
rasp mode of wood^ r" long, r|' and f' broad, was attached to the bottom 
of one of the elaborate toys carried on Chheita and Pus Kolang expeditions. 
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Here the wood wn^ IwUoti'Od out like a little canoe and the notches were ent 
in its sides. 

1 ha^-e also an elaborate iron stndulator; It is a heiJow cylindfical tube i8' 
long notched right down its upper surface, and twisted at the narrower cud 
into a crude representatioji of a cobra with hood erect. Attached to its 
lower side by an iron loop is a 4' ^hair-pin' of twisted iron which is tised to 
rab against the indentations of the upper surfaced 

15. Tfu h^h-Uhtndar.—Hhis little iron Jew's hatp is said to make music 
50 swwt * that even a snake would dance to it but it is not popolar because 
it is supposed to damage the teeth. It is made by ^luria-Lobar from locally 
smelted iron: a pre^ is endo^d in a small frame which is held by the teeth, 
the mouth thus actmg as resonator, and it is pla^^ed by jerking the vibratiiig 
prong (Fig, 138). There is also a very delicate instrument made of thin bam¬ 
boo cut so as to leave a vibrating tongue tied by a string at the end. Held be¬ 
tween the teethp the string is jerked and a sweet low humming noise is produced-* 

16. Th^ muyang beUs .—SmaU peUet-beUs are tied to the buttocks hy the 
Jhoria Miuria for their festival dances. Tliey are jerked up and down or swui^ 
to and fro. With them are usually two or three larger dappcr-bcUs called 
ima. They are made of brass by the local Ghasia. Pellet-bells are also tied 
round the arms, the calves or the ankles, and strings of them are hung from 
the girdle. 

17. The kalwaking difiAfc^s,—These are hollow, made of iron or brass, 
and contain small pellets of the same material When the cheUk dance 
vigorously stamping their feetp the dash of the anklets blends pleasantly 
with the rhj"thm of the druins- 

16. TArf ^kiihit c^7ii6a/s.—Nearly all Lingo's instruments are still i^d 
otdy by boys^ but the chiikui are more common in the hands of girls. They 
are made of brass by Ghosia or Bhorewa and are often attached to each other 
by long chains of cowries. Men and boj-s also use them—there is no taboo 

^ found the of Arwar ia the DoluKliat Ubtrict uahig a taufftal tmsp^ which 

they c^Ued made pf n' tape-ring rod oE tUisiEiijm m»od carved by a sedcs of huige^ 

Into A Jemd of Tatc^et. The kcy-bi3«fd is a jibort piece of bdiiulKio ouc foot loog, nne incli 
wide and a quarter of un fpch thick, obtaiDcii by AccUciu so that the emter itirface 

of the bamboo Is retnmed for rouably onv-AElli of the pcriplicry of the oompkte bamboo. 
Tbifi plECc _uf bomlxx^ h then bisected leui,^iwa.ya by a second taageniral cut ntciadiiig 
for two^thlrd!! of itj. leagUt. FItc cuts in the rfulml duectiem are made to produce a 
double Mt of five which h&\-e a cotuinoi] jtroove about tf' Eram the open end. 

To operate tbe Itiatrumcnt the tapertiig "ratchet” i^ck U stnht^ed vertically dnpwuvrnMd 
through the groove.—W. V. Crfgwn. m Ah&ripnat im th^ JJaTajAuf Disiivi 

(Nagpur, 1^1)1, p, 14. Thb b litnlLrr to ihc South Indiati AaAAora, tiacd by PuiLavar, 
Vedar and Knruvar Borcerm. k£tkk«ra U) ' formed of a plate of iron turned into 

u tube, the edgef Atrougly lerTaici] and not cb»iely unJicd^ From it a elialn ntid 

an irou plu which k roblKd aloog the dentate edgea of the fron cylinder, luaklng u hurdd 
gratiog ual4e'—S, ariitenr, jVnhM Lift r'pt TravaHoftt (Loudou. p. 4^. 

Savam ioMvnr^jaH fi a Mrfdulator made of a hollow bamboo with a ^1, cither aide 
of which hi rugged with i<mull grooves, the qpper of thu alit being covered with the 
hand tu regulate the volaine nf resannuce.—G. V. Sitopati, 'Sara riidttuuuuitiii', 

BvUsiim du Elhmi^i^riiphif du Twocadtro (Puria. 1935). No. 5, p aj. I have also 

Ken Savara ujc a rasp the raaer libbe^l eotc of o buffoio'a born, 

* The jew'^harp oomniuTi in Aii^aiti and .Biiriiia,. where ft bM been recorded lor tkiv 
Lakh&r and Chin, though It is aboent among the Luahai, The Niign iribea cdl it 
^ month mtido' and Uit It fur Acrenude^. The Mffctr and Gain make a doubk harp and 
for Ihe Kachin ' all love paRiogea are cDuducted with thll ul the chid 
InatrumL'UtStill more dalwatc baru are found in tbc Sadiya Djjdrfct. ^ MklucUve 

hi the music that the me of the harp h furblddea by uuoiy mb^lonarfes._^A. W. Voung, 

*The Jew^B Barp fn AMtu% JASB, Vol. IV (N.S,, ipoB), pp. 235!, I hsvc found 
little bomlhoo harp0 popular lu the Juaug mid Boudo drtmltoHej (cf. Fig. 
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dance and song 

about it—but generally for fun; an (M man dressed as a beggar may do^a 
turn by hiinself, mourufuliy a pair of cymbals^ a couple of chelilc will 

talce tbem and imitate tbe jerky douoe motions of tbe mo t i ari . 





FiU. 134, Au irtia ktkffMg 
(S«js. jrj) 

These were the eighteen instruments of Lingo, and even today they are stilt 
full of tbe love-cbarms that be put into tbem* Not every chellk can mute and 
use them all Every cbeUk, it is safe to say, on deal with the drums; every 
motiari can handle the cymbals. But the buttocks bells are not known in 
eastern Kondflgaon. and in any gbotul there are rardy more than two or three 
boys who play the ^tringi^ tustniinents. 

Most of these instiuments are not, of course, peculiar to the Mtiria, and h is 
certain tha t several of them do not go back to the days of Lingo. The dbol 
andturbuti are of the ordinary Indian pattern, so are the string ed instruments. 
But the hunting horn, the four-holed flute, the musical rasp, the bamboo 
Jew's harp, the canoe-shaped gong are very primkiw. 

Beside the eighteen instruments, the Muria have a few others. They some¬ 
times use a tambourine called dalu, nuide of goatskin stretched over a wo<^^ 
riog. 15' in diameter- Tins iasdument is cumnion tluoOgtmut Orissa 1 it is 
the chang of the Juanft The Jhoria of tbe western parganas make buU-roaTcrS 
for amusement. I have not been able to discover any religious or rugiciU 
signiflcauoe in them; th<^ ate only used as toys- Tbe Murin. make their buU- 
roarers of bamboo slats, 12' to 18' long and |* to 1' broad; they are notebed 
round one end and a string is attached; son^times they are pdnted at tlw 
other end. The blade is then whirled round in tbe air and a roanng noise is 
made, as a result of the edge and dat surface being alternately presented to the 
air and this acting ns a clo»ng and opening valve,! The ewra, which is the 
sAonfli'-oIarionet of other parts ^ India, is sometimes used at marriages. 

1 The buU-marer !■ widely iVsblbnted thmugbont Hu- world, bat can be eal^ 

common In India, It it hi thi& UrAtan and Roy dl$CQtft™ 

amitnt. H* iJid Mimia. Mimdii und Urium bull itiarere lin¥t been Inmid pertur at^ m 
’Will oa Ontdlicd. but us in Baatar* only tbe not^ed bos b«n triMdedai 

^ee S. (L Riay^ 'Ttie Bidl-Roa«r ia IndinV Afaii tit Vol. Vtt pp* 
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THE MURIA AND THEIR GHOTUL 

A v^ry simple djiun is nmde by Muria living in tbe ueighbourhood of the 
Abujbmar MountainSr Two sluts axie made on the upper loimded surface of 
a split bamboo about long and these are raiged by small wooded, frets placed 
at either end. These are beaten with two small wooded sticks, the operator 
sitting cross-legged oa the ground-^ (See Figs. 53 and 135,) 

III. Ttu; UA^mi Druu 

So important is the amndii ditda to the chelik and so esseatial to their chief 
dances that I devote a speckl section to its manufacline and use. 

The drum exists in two farms, the first aJdn to the mridang pattern universal 
^roughout India, the second of the damuru hour-glass t3-pe. The kktU mdndri 
is a double-membrane dnnn, 30* long, of wood or eartbenware, the tw^o ends 
being of diSerenl si^, one xo' in diameter and the other 7*, The membranes 
are made of cow-hide attached by strips of the same material oiss-exossed 
round the body of the drunL The k$Mi fndndri, which is also called ojka 
pofra or is a worsted drum, shaped and hidlowed opt of a single piece 

of wood. At either end it is covered with limrd-sidn which is fixed in pbiiire 
by a ring of bamboo held by cords made of sian bark. A normal ske for thk 
drum » 11' long and dimeter at either end. 

It is said by the Ikluria that only a great lover, a man who desires to shine 
before the maidens of the ^ullage, will go to the trouble nowadays of making 
a wooden mandri. Earthen drums or earthen bowls ftom which drums be 
manufactured are easily obtainable in the bazaars and there is a growing 



FlC« Ij^i Hnatibg-hom bmsa 
{Sie p. 5itf) 

tendency to me them. Those who make the cuindri of wood do so* therefore, 
with great care and elaborate ceremonial. 

^ ThU rtseuibleft the o| the Shan Slntca. Rut tht Sh^ h^ ^ uirt 

of iM^UDdltii; hqi3^d mode by a hnle in Ihc bumboo Thi^ have b BhaEhn: split 

rtxhiged iiLstninient—^ voa l-iirer'HaiiuciulQrf, The Riddi^ oj Ifv Bison Hills, p. 34$- *3 
have the rtoaifici (Fig, 53), MtiAl the Savutb, 
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DANCE and song 

lu the month of J tmc, when the first min InUa nnd the frogs b^gin to cro^* 
n boy goesi to the jungk to find & &uitable tree. The tree may either be biia^ 



siuna, nmhua. mango or diunaf fig. I^o- ^ dr:kwfaiR frata A. wnufer 

T>nb 1 y the tiiQSt Commonlv used is the hija. artlctci 'Thi^ Jew's lliup La 

Eefnre cutting the tree the cbclik must Aaiam' from JASB, Vol. IV^ 19 ®^^ 

offer it an egg with some siari gum ua in- ^3® 

cense on a little fixe saying, 'Irook, we are ^$7' 3JlkIr harp* 

taldngyuu to make you into a drum l may the souud you give be that of a good 
drum*. Another prayer isp *hook nhUnul, let our dn^ sound well^ Polari 
the boys used to offer si^pari and eoconut in the name of Dauteshwari and the 
Departed saying, * May our drum give a good sound and may we learn every 
kiud of step [daka) and Thythm {pdr)l may the chelik have no kind of sottaw; 
may the songs of the ehelik and motiari be good '* The reference to Bhiinul^ 
whkh is repeated at the wondup of the drums before the marriage ceremonyi 
is probably due to his association with rain and thunder. In some legends 
thunder is caused by the noise made by Bhimul drag^ng his water-skin acro^ 
the sk>\ He who gives thunder Lq heaven is the best person to proinote the 
thunder of the drum on earth. 

Then the boy cuts down the tree and takes it home. He hollows out the 
wood with his ba/as (Fig. and ose until it fe of perfect shape. He makes 
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the MURIA AND THEIR GHOTUL 

a Uttlc bde in pne side and doses it wfth a wooden plug. TMs is called the 
dram's umbilical stump, I-utcr when the drum » ready the boy will blow 
into it, the idea bang that when there is more air inside^ it wiU snund better. 
Then he puts it xiside for a yeat. During this year he should offer Bhiuml 
a pig for the success of Ids drum. Theu in the same month that he origimdly 
cut the wood, when the frog]s are croakiug again, he lies the skin to either emL 

The pTcpa ration of tlie skin also has its appropriiite ritual. The boy takes 
the euw-hjdc to the river and puts it iu the water to soak. Wlien he finds after 
three or four days that the hairs come ont easily, he leuioves it and offers red 
and black powder, seven riagS of aonra leaf, egg-shells, a chicken and liquor 
to the Yer Kanirang saying, "O Kanyang, for so many days you have been 
defiled; to free you of this I make these offeriugs; let tbe skin be good and 
let it not break ^ The Idea that the water b defiled by contact with cow-hide 
is, ^ course, au accretion on older Muria thernght. It is quite inconsistent, 
for the same Mnria do not hestale to eat beef and to offer cows and bulls to 
their gods^ Tt is ^aid that once a Siraha, when consulted as to why the skins 
of the drum broke rather quickly^ deeJared that it was because the Water 
Maiden was angry at her defiJement by contact with leather, and the custom 
arose from this. 

The skin is tied to the druiu in the mouths when the ho^ be^n to croak 
^so that as the ffo^ croak loudly the drurn too will give a loud noise*. 

Then the boy with the help of his friends makes a little platform of stitka 
on the ground, kys the skin ilpon it, stands od either end to keep it taut, 
scatters a.j;h over it and with a bit of wocjd rubs off the hairs. He doubles the 
skin, lays the drum uiduth-dcrwuwards on it aud cuts round leaving on 
ample margiii. Wlmik it has dried he cuts the upper skin to the exac^ size 
required, leaving the nudf^rskiu to project all Tound, He makes long strips af 
cord bom the hide, cutting it out drdewisc. Th^ he ties the to either 
end, fixing them in place with the cords that he criss-erceses over the body* 

It is said that cow-hide b better than bullock's, but that the sMn of cow or 
bullock killed by a tig^r gives the best sound of all. This is obvioudy based 
on the idea that the drum thunders as the tiger roam. 

Now as the chtUk is fintshiug hb work he soaks a few mahua fiowers in 
water and offers them to the drum with a little rTce^ pulse, baldi, an egg, and a 
chicken saying, ‘Look, Bhimul Mondrl Guru, O all ye Departed, I am offering 
you this so that my drum may sound wdl every dayIn the viUagies of the 
north, where the cult of Lingo is prominent, the offerings art made in his 
name. This is more appropriate, since Lingo was the first musidaa who taught 
the Mtiria the art of dmmmiDg, 

Then the boy puts some oil and flour mixed together on both ends of the 
drum; he sometimes attache* a sort of saddle of pSibhed cow-hide to protect 
hb body. I have abo seen ordinary blankets, deer-skin or leopatd-skin used 
for thb purpose. Al hfcsl when everything is ready, on that very night the 
boy summons the chclik and motiari and dances with them the whole night 
beating the drum all the time. The drum thus mtroduecd to the community 
of youUi may last a lifctimer 

The drams at e hung In the verandah or sitting-room of a house or suspended 
from the roof of the ghotul. In some ghntul the entire ceiling b covert with 
drums, a very impressive right. The instruments arc treated with re^'crence 
uud are honoured on $pedal occasions. The maudri is used mainly for nmr- 
riages: for religious festivals a circular dhol drum b employed. Whea the boys 
go for a marriage, as they enter the vOlage they exclaim/ May no hostile god or 
goddess, witch or warlock trouble os'p They pludc a little dub grass and 
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dance and song 

thiow tt behind them as they gn. They a^ tie a little to ea^ 
thft endiJ of the grass under tlic stiia^. As they <inter t^y 

what is called the BWnml Par or the rhythm m honour ol and go tmee 

round the raarriagP'booth. Then they go apart and sta^ the druucis m a row 
or pile and the leading drummer, who is call^ the hlandri Gum. offere h^uw 
andthe usual ^ of rice, haldi and flour to the drums m the n^e of Blitm^ 
Lingo or Danteshwaii Matal. according to the local cus^, 
name of the Dead* ’Ul the sounds of the drum be g^ , they say. 
the Tanety of our dance-steps and rhythm^ be right. O Blandn Gum pb^^t 
as your drum used to sound, so may ours-’ As they fim^the offannga the 
boys gather round and each stoops down and catches bold of by 

its^oofds; then at a given signal they all tofiHhw lift ™ 

and, with a loud cry, sling them across their shoulders and begin to beat them 

drum is broken, the owner asks the Siraha why, and only repair^ 
after making the appropriate oflEcnu^ to wbalcvei god or an or ca 
the tronbk. 

Some of the riddles about this drum are picturesque: 

‘ The seed is outside, the haik inside.' _ 

‘ In the elephant's stomach buzaes a fly- 

* It cries Hkiti), this bird with no teeth/ _* »*, • 

‘The bullocks come from Porrobhum [the Upper Tt'orli^ crying btirvm 

W* Dancing Dsess 

ChcHk and motiari wear no special dancing dress for wed^^ 
ordinary occasion. They simply put on as many otnaiueots as 
feathers in their hair and occasionaQy tattoo their faces with white dots and 

fm festivals the Muria of the east have no sprsdal dre^d t W go 
out on thdr HuM and Dandar eipeditions m thetr ordinary But the 

jSoria Sve “very elaborate and ^inctive dress for thoT^v^ nf he dan* 
god: and the Muria of the north and west wear a ^ecial { 

describe elsewhere) for the Pas Kolang a^ ^tit 

shall confine myself to a description of the Jhorm festival attiie, which dosely 
resemble the dcincitig dr€3& cif tlie HiU Maria. 

I It h LateMtliig to romp^iiT Uiew ri4M3cJ abmit dmau irStli !n other 

tribes tlie ffiUcnriiig nJt Uracm: 

' A bfowti cow low* In Uit siilddk of * held.' 

'Thu boy who tmiy speaks when btelcB-’ 

* Outside p«ttj 
Iiuldc ciapty.* 

* Pot doTO irileat-^ick^ ttp aoUy. 

^The Itfb^ gatbict whea tbt dry tfee U bcatcB." 

XhEK aie Khtaia: 

*The tcKk-tniit tr« i* a tree fall ol maadil 

^Tlte Ultii! fijhe* gather at the Aound th* ckimia^ 

These are Bnlga: 

' At l^e bast toach, it giwli* ^ 

* An orphan boy with a bSg belly cric* nil alglih ^ 

* He la bTOU^t and bang up. When the crowd gathcii. they bea 

See Archer^ op. dt., pp. iSiff.; Roy* Tk* KMrias, p^^ 4 Soif.S TAs pp. 4^ff- 
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Th« basis of this dress is a very commonplace shirt and a white skirl with 
red bands^ held in place by a wide saslip aU of bazaar dotb^ The eheUk wear oa 
their heads either turbans tied straight round to make a sort of bolt or a round 
cap of bamboo laltke-work coveted with red doth with one end banging 
down behind as a streamer. This as it is caUed, is decorated with feathers, 
oow'iies, cobitieil balls borrowed from the inotiari and anything ebe available. 
When a turban is worn, it Is .^milarly decorated and has one or two long 
Streamers, or stiiu^ of cowries bii ngiTig down behind 

Roimd tbeiT the cbehk tic a oewd and attach to it bunches of smaW 

and big bells which liang above tbeir buttocks,* I once saw a boy with a large 
wooden cow-bell. From the shoulder^ the very distinctive dancing- 

shield called megki. This ts a drculai shield of carved wood or basketwork, 
with bamben hoops underneath to support it away frota the back aad often four 
Smaller hoops of bamboo or brass on tbe upper sidCp through which axe threaded 
more streamers of red, white or blue doth (se« Fig, 33). 

Sometimes edoured shawls are thrown over the shoul¬ 
ders spoiling the effect, since they conceal the shields. 
I have only once seen the older type of Hill Maria "rib* 
waistcoat V and that was at Bandopal where the boys 
covered their waistcoats with folded strips of white 
doth so mranged as to look like a series of ribs down 
the body. Round their necks the boys wear masses 
of oruaments, many of them borrowed for the occa¬ 
sion from tbeir sisters and consins^ 

Every dancer must cany sometbuig over his shoulder. 
Kowadnys this b often an umbreUap though an umbrella 
decorated with strings of cowries or even bunches of 
fruit. Traditionally the Hill Maria carried a large 
pharsa battle-axe over hb shoulder: the Miiria still 
sometimeB make exaggeratedly large wooden pharsaK 
carved w-ooden godel axes, stidb with bunches of pea¬ 
cock feathers tied to the lop; the less entcTprising carry 
ordinazy' phfusa and godel axes and even W'ooden sticks. 

The most interesting objects carried by the Muria 
for their festival dances are the ^horses", or kokti as 
they are called fFi^. 2j, tq)* These arc roots of trees 
chosen because tbeir shape roughly resembles the head 
of a horse, often a fringe of smaller roots being left on 
the upper side to indicate the mnrve. This 'horse’ is 
given horns or cars by fixing pointed bits of wood, bark* 
ing-deer horns, or the i nsiks of the wild boar to the 
front of the' bead^ From its mjse hftng long streamers 
of while feathers, and the npse itself is often decorated 
with crisscross patterns. Into the hack ol the kokii 
are fixed three or four nmamented sticks each with a 
tuft of feathers at the end. The general effect, specially when a very large 
number of these "horses' appear together, is magnificent. 



Fio. ija. Iron Jc-T 
harp 


^ Tbeu* bntti»cks-bcLLi, which rTc cbarjwlcrlatlc thtr lULI Mn-rin hjiTt nlan beeW- 
in the Coqqrg futi of the Western Ghuti. 5j«s M. B. nmenwi, jAOSi 
ViiL UX, p, J 32 . 
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dance and song 

V, Thu JlASDiu Dasick 

1 indude here all those danoea wbieh are ptimarily cihibiUoua of drun^g 
with the earth™ or wooden mandri. the wsisted pairai, and the wood™ 

tudra. These dances are performed at mar^ges or for 
ghotnl: they are the dances normally displayed at the eampa of tounng officials 

^TI^*^^no special tmilorm: the dancers wear what they 
times cairi- camwood™ aaes over one shoul^r: girls and 
their faces' with white spots, lines and stars. There is ^ 

dress or a oowrie-jafiket. AU the pomp and exatement of the ^nre » for 
the boys; the peahens to these exuberant peaoocta are usaallj poshed into a 
corner where they sing a subdoed little Relo on theif own d—erfhe 

There are a erc&t manv different moveincnts in the h^dri, I wiU d^rioe 
them one by ow. The prelude, or grand entrance is done at ^e^ng 
of the dance alway’s, when the boys bring m tte wood for 
when they go to welcome the bridegroom on his arrival at ^ 

when they «cort bride or bridegroom to the Ugu ceremony The lotmation 
is simple—boys form a double file followed by two rows of iirls. 


O-^ O-^ O-^ 

O-Wi o-“- O-^ O—^ 


O-^ 


The procesaon advances a few steps, baits retires a little, adva^a^m* 
Sometimes it comes forward with a rash, halts round and 

not quite so far, comes on again; with each rush the procesmon mak« a 
advance. 1 saw this done very effectively at iiidhawand, where the boys Iwld 
antlers in their hands, Wheii they reached the limit of their advance they 
bowed Sh them to the ground, then all together raised them into the atf ^th 
J^fine flSirbh, and ret^ At Koltori boys tiered “ » 
column. Every four paces, they knelt down, then advani^ maWAe ^ 
wavs knelt went bark, came on again, kneh, moved to and fro on their 
Sometimes the line of drmmnera squats down and h.^ 
vigorously the while. When the drummers Imve made ^ir entij. they 
should uerform the drum worship in the name of Bhimtu or hiugo. 

*^Ttey^n usually form themselves into the ^vement, which “ *1“^® 
simple. They ^ round in a circle, with a straightforward rapid walk, the 



Ft*. 119- A tpambcid dmm S3^) 

knew sUghttv bent. If there are any hoys with wooden kulorka or tu^ 
these ^te'inside the nmin ciide- The girls form two hues some distance 
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away, and sing s Rdo song wbkh has no ration in time or rhyttmi to the 
dmmmiiig or the movements of the bay^ Since the girb^ tlanceg are quite 
independent, I will describe them all together later» 


I is 



There is no particular order about the subsequent movements and 
formations of the Mandri dance. After a time the drde of drummers* on an 
Order from the leader, either turns round and goes in the opposite direction, or 
goes backwards. 

At another order from the leader^ every other dmmmer tuma round, so 
that now they rotate in pairs^ Sometimes each lays his left hand on his 
partner's driimt this is the Sarndhi Jokur. 



This first turn becornes general While watching the dance at Bandopal 1 
wrote, ' the hash of this Mandrj b a re\^olving drde* of whidi eadi member 
abo gyrates round hb neighbour. The drde also contracts and expands 
rhythmically, for in gyrating each drummer takes a couple of steps in and out ^ 
Tlien they change again, and now there arc tw^ dides gyrating in opposite 
directions, threading through each other—this is called the S4^iaha (see p. 537). 

The drummers beat with an upward flouriah of the hands; each swirls round, 
bending his knees a little; each membet wheels as the whde drde wbeds. 
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DANCE AND SONG 

Btit tbCTc h no limit to the vairmtioi^ of the MaiidrL At one moment the 
danceFS are going roimd In a circtp^ and each boy has otic hond on the ^oolder 



of the droinmier in front of hitn: the next they have 
closed in and are kneeling down facing inwaTds 
dapping their hands; soon they jump tip, turn round, 
open the drclc and kneel again facing outwards, 
dapping their bands. They put their hands on their 
hips and sway twice on their feet, ^metimes they 
gyrate with the drums between their legs, beating 
with the left hand behind the left leg, then they 
swing the drums up and forward. Between beats, 
they touch first chesty then buttodLS with their hands^ 
then beat the drums. 

Sometimes they do a sort of leap-frog: the circle 
shakes out a little, and they kneel down with the 
drums on the ground and each in turn jum|@ over 
the others. ’IVTicn that is done they begin to g>Tate, 
kneeling down, and hopping forward* 

In another muvcmenl, the boya Imeel in a circle 
facing one way: they shuillc round ou their kuccs, 
upright, they lean back on tbdr heels, one foot to one side, then to the other. 
They go round slowly on their knees, like a fautasde ring of crip|iles, then 
right tedc and go backwards supporting their bodies with one hand, dnmmimg 
with the other: Then they go forward on all fours beating with altctiiate 
hands and at lust spring up and go round quickly* 

W'heu they tire of this, they sit ou the drums lengthways as though riding 
a horse; then they turn inwards and move towards the centre puilmg the 
drums iu with graceful movements, and later widen the circle agaii:i with the 
same movements reversed- They abandon their drunts and dance round the 
■cLrde, dapping their hands, sometimes sitting down on each other's drums to 


Fic. 140. Flutea 
tSM p* 
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beat them for a few luoineRt^, up a^ain and round, leaping, gesticolatitig, 
whirling rouRd. 

The best Mandri dancing I have s«u wii 5 at Khntgaoii under the inspiration 
of the remarkable old Murk landlord Kodu. A band of tvi'^nty-five black- 
coated boys headed by Kodu entered the gholul. Several had sdyer belts 
tied across tbeir shoulders from right to left, or ebaius of bttle bells hanging 
down behind: they wore silk turha^, cheap ornaments and used small parrang 
drums. Here, I thought, i^’ere tj-pical de^yed MurLa of the lowlands. But 
there was nothiug decayei:! about their danciug^ They eutcrerl, and stood 
still without a sound. Rodu raised his hand in a fine giesture and a shout r and 
they all did the same. They gesticulated with both hands, and away they 
went in a swiftly moving circle. After a time tlie boys rushed outwards t 
the)' clapped their hands twice, turned, dniumn.'d on the turn, slopped^ pointed, 
gesticuhited, drummed again, dapped then bauds twietp bout down, es^daimed 
loudly, stamped^ went round a^in, clapped their hands twice, beat the <kums 
twice* weut round and round Then more pointing in the air and shouting, a 
}iimp in the air* two claps of the bauds, two beats of the cirmUp then round 
again, now facing out, now in, clap and drum again. 

Now the dance changed. As they went roumL the drummers hopped three 
paces on the left foot, turned inwards* stood still. There was a pause of silencer 
then all gesticulated and shoutf?d together, faced about* should* turned to the 
right and circulated drumming with very wide movements of the hands, more 
and more quickly* left foot forward, right up to it with a httle Idckp right 
forwurd, left up to it with a kick^ Then they stopped and moved backwards, 
round and round, drumming incessantly with great vigour. At last they 
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stopped* facing out from their chdCp poifited to the sky, gave a great shouts 
and broke their ranks. It was a most invigorating dance to watch. 

During this inaguificeut parade, the motinri too we re dandng* but in a corner , 
shy and subdued* their heads bowCfd and bodies bent to hide their charms. 
No one took any notice of them; all eyes were on the boys. Yet the girb*^ 
dances are inte resting, and con be deEgbtful. T!ie motlari fot m two lines facing 
inwards, and generally begin by standing erect add singing antiphomilly while 
they clash their cymbals or clap their hands. They do not hold each other p 
P resently one line bends forward while the other remains upright, and tbo^ 
bending forward clap their bauds or cymbals low down between their leg^* 
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DANCE AND SONG 

The im lines gradiinlly work round; ideally they should pivot roumi on 
tbcbr centre, preserving the double-line formation— 


T T T T T 
i 1 1 1 i 
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Actually they often form into a lialf circle iu two sections as below. 

An alternative ma^ncment is this—the 
girls form two lineSp bat when ft comes 
to the moment when one of them is to bend 
forward* the line turns found and then 
bends down. The Jarokot Para motiari did 
this very well: every four beats of the 
c>Tnbal3 they swing round and change 
positioit. Sometimes both lines have tb& 
backs to each other. Here they do the 
swing-dance in line: to Kachora 1 saw it 
doue excellently in a circle. The motiari 
there first went round clockwise with their 
cymbals in a full circle; then every girl 
began to turn right every three steps and 
bent down, gave three brats with the 
cymbalSp stood upright, took three steps 
round, turned left, b^t down and so on. 

In this way, the circle alternately faced inwards and outwards. Done with 
real vigour this b an exdtiog dance to watch. At Bhaiipuri^ each gfrl pat her 
left leg between the kgs of her kft-hand neighbour, thus moving slowly round- 

In the Kondagaoii area, the Euartiari somelimes accompany the boys* Mandri 
dance in one long UnCp each arm in arm with her neighboar, cLiiiiiog thdr 
cymbab and either bending forward or sw‘a)dBg to and fro- 

In Chandabera the Karse Pata was a quick round: the girls clasped each 
other by the waist and went left fight, right foot alwa>^ behind the other, 
with rapid vigorous and chstioctive singings But in nnother form of the 
Kaise ^ta, two tines face each other and the motiari dasp each other*s hands. 
Each line in turn bends down and the girls swing their clasped bands to and 
fro while they sing. In this they do not move round but remain stationary. 

Most of the marriage songs have to be amig by a Line or half'Chcle of motiari. 
\tliile they are tying tbe plaits of bride and bridcgroonip or applying haldt, or 
oSeriog tiica, or bathing or decoratiog the happy pair^ the girb ob\doijsly 
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the muria aitd their ghottjl, 

cannot move about. They have, however, devised a most effee^ fom d 
stationary dance wbicli obtains its effect from the mo^'eroents of the ban^ 
and the swaying, bending and jerkios of the body. This is protebly why the 
Ejib' dances are not synchronized to the boys' driumnuig- The guU have 
their speda] duties and must adapt their songs to these, but the boys can 
move about independently for a large part of the time. 


VI. Thb iJRtm RHvntHS 

In villages in the central area particnlarly. the Gloria distingmsh a 
maoy Adir or rhythms in their dramiamg. These rhjlhms are not coMected 
with the Mka steps, though they are sometinies associated with spoaal oiove- 
mc nts of the dance. Thus, there are ^r-rhythms for the ^ 

lor the dances round the booth, for the great aisis of the Lagir. and to md 
bride and bridegroom to the maniage-bed. Dificreat rhythms accompany the 

worship of Mother Earth. . « *. 1 . 

The ^af' are known by -easily memorued sentenc^i the words 
have usuallv no oonnexiou with the dance but describe it by their rhythm- 
The Ihoria Muria do not seem to know many of these^ M Me^w^, tlw 
only knew of two—‘WTieii we beat the drum mth both hands , si^ 
one of them, 'the drum says fliftwrt gaka fnA(m geihi, coptdate propMly, 
and when it is beaten with One hand, it says dtos itot aidat, dancejum^g . 

It is io viUages like Kabonga. Baigaon and Hathipakhna and ™ 

the gbotul of the east-oentTal area that the prac^ of the pM has bcM most 
fully eloboratcd. At Hathipakhna there was a blind Mandar Guru, ^ 
who taught the boys their ihythnii He had only to say the words and the 
l y fdUowcd on their drnms. 


^tn-iiJXSKnsLiisi,^ 

Drum 

The suraning of many of the rhytiuns b obacuie, and in some cases 1 can 
give only an approximate translatioii. ^ 

1 . Purgaa Pat, used when bride or bridegroom (acoording to local 
see page 0} arrives at the other’s house, and is greeted by a prorassion of 
dancers. The drummeTS first chde Tound, ah faciag one dircctwo; they 

split up into pairs and each pair faces his partner. A number of diffc™t 
rhythms art used, lor this b a memorable moment in the life of every boy 
and girt 

(а) Barfa mine he inftmtMW khavnas t}^ to is Iwy to saga ke kafmn ie 

puravuvas ? . . i 

You are eating the stolen pork. How wiU you give tt to the saga r 

(б) JtiB jimjim nadum rtarka, fim pmjim nadum tiarkt. 

Rain is falling in the dead of night. 

(c) Hal jdsis duriya rfwrtya. /diSvan jise. 

Yon are gomg to a market far far away. Eat your gruel and go, 

(d) Kekan UyilSsil dtmya Upki duriyeU. 

You have come from far away. 
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{e) Au buim kmMr be* 

O father, it will bite. 

(/) Dur dur dur dur n^i kaskdt be. 

Drive it off; the dog may bite, 

Soiga Pdw^ used when the two fnthenrin-law meet oSicially for the 
fiiat time. The chelDe dance loimd them in a ciide^ facing each other ui pair^: 
every aow aiid then they kah and each pair raise their hands off^tbeh drums 
and salute each other, cryiag on a long steady note Jofm h& mga * 

(tf) Johdr ho saga phdr, 

Johar, saga, Johnr. 

(&} Tuy mmdhi mat samdhi ^urii fmHjun kdnwtda- 

You are samdkl, I am saindhi, let m eat the powdered tobacco. 

(c) Aking koya korka ddranga iuska ta. 

Flock the leaf, O hoe, to serve the Uquor, 

(i) Tfhdt iayor fHdndi iun. 

Boys* lift up your knees. 

(e) Gatla pdia sakU him day pohre wm. 

Put on your clothes properly before you go away^ 

(/) JohSr ko saga phdr bhoi howuH duno Saga samdhi fmnd piyun. 

Johar, saga, johar, we've met so let us drink. 

(^) Adi narha bhum narha iara peka kal narka. 

Bring water to wa^ the feet at mMnlght and midday, O boyl 

3. Ddraf^Q Undana Par, rhythm for drinkiiig liquor. This also acconi- 
panies the ritual drinking of liquor by the two fatliCTS-in-bw. 

Dumun dumun koha ia, iffitoniv isfwmiift kdha ta. 

Take out liquor from the pot and drink. 

4. Manda Par* These are the rhythms used while the boys bring m the 
wocxl far the marriage booth—the drummers go to the fore^ and return danebg 
Md drumining vigoronaly at the head of the prooKsion: when the platform 
is plastered inside; and when any of the many minor rites are being performed 
under its shade. 

ffl) Usia gundar gundur ia iin pekor xoark work / 

O the qnoill Eat parched rice, O boys! 

(6) Bony/it bandioan jhaike mdti an gaiiin, 

Let ns make a platform; O Gaitin, quickly bring the earth, 

(c) Marir reka ptiba pekin penda inht. 

The char nower has blofisomed on tlie way; the ghrs vagina has 
swollen. 

(d} Chick penda hamela* 

The vagina is a cowrie facing upwards, 
ie) And and and, eyo dyo dyof 

That's it I That's it! No it bn't I No it Isn't t 
t/) Gaon cho manak siyan. 

All the headmen of the village. 

(g) Newun nopun ekepdwan. 

Take her* press her. 

(A) Ad iaya bests kandih surii dcsta. 

That girl h beautifiil, give her some tobacco. 
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(i) A/ttMild mandi tauisim day pohc nulm. 

Tluow away the mess in the booth and go away* 

5. Neyi TarMna Par. The todbua busmess of aaomting b^t imd bride* 
groom with oil, which continues mtermittently fof two days, is enliveiied by 
some excellent dancing. 

(«] Tida mudiya taiii 

Stand old man and give the adze^ 

(&) Gam ckifdi basund^^^ fa. 

We win dt whdc the sun is shiniog, 

(<) Barha mafts he cJtorun fityA£ Idchhu dy IddJtu f«ai ki ddda nmi i& ni 
ckor^. 

it was hachhu, not I, that stole the pork- 
[d) Dim dim dim kosum dtrtt iumcho bdpcha pdka dim- 

Testest Testes! Kosum testesi The hollow testes of your father ! 

(f) D^ur mufidi nw tamka dAe^ chu kdbri ^hu. 

In ant-hiU is a hare, Chu kdbri chu^ 

(/) Ifda bhuski hdium ddyi. 

Stand up, fat woman, and go to the bazaar. 

(g) Karmii goon cho kursa, gam kdje pursa. 

He is impotent In Karanji villager but he is a real man in oois. 



6u M&ur Taidm Par, The rhythm w^hUe the bride and bridegtoom are 
having their crowns tied on their heads. 

Tatti de taiU d^ h&nwdr babti hafiwdr^ 

Give the adze^ give the adze. Bnt the boy won't go. 
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7* Lagir Far. The cltmasi of the tttarmge 15 when the bride and btidfr' 
groom are escorted rotuid the booth seven limes in a proces^n of cbelik with 
their drums and by lottdly singing motmii. 

(a] Atai satadhi iuy samdhin johaf bhH h0wtin ieita kf pani rikawuH. 

We samdlii do Johar, pour the water over the boy^ 

Baniagatm ban bhainsa ^ra charts gittJia bai k^dendtsia 

fud^ndda. 

The wUd biiffaio of Baniagaon is grazing on the wa>\ hibve 
girlp and I will drive it off. 

(c) ijitla idnr Ifirldp kamka i$da, iin€ tinia. 

Say it is a water'suake and eat it. Say it is turmeric and eat it- 

(d) Korwal kusir korasia agay muit narada. 

The koniful vegetable has sprouted; the girl weut every day to see it* 
{e) Biiie rah durki cHh chu chu ia ta ia. 

The panther is oil the road. Chu tiku kt ia ta. 

[/) Jahdr Lzyor johdr bar phai pkah mania. 

Q boys Johirl It is eock-crow time, 

] Tjfda buda hatum fe. 

Stand opk aid inan^ und go to market. 

S* Kar Ptah Par. Bride and bridegroom are not allowed to slip away 
quietly to bod; they must be escorted thither with the roar of dnn^. lo 
these par the bo>^ from tune to time raise both hands from their drums and 
wave their arms in the air Uke excited cocks—an obvious reference to the 
code they are going to steal. 

Ada A iida dam~dama iarni bdyh gtm gnma. 

The charred saja wood is strong, the young girl is hard and firm* 

(ft) Duthi dudh ke dulha dharr duJhi thar ihare. 

The bridegToom holds the breasts of the bride and the bride Ucmbles, 
(c) Dkiriy dhiny dhitey gamcha, chdnd i^nd gumcha. 

Penetrate ^awlyl Penelrate qtikkly! 

t(i) D^ngitr mnnd eho kcitu, hkUfc newun gab gab dtitot. 

The root in the ant-hill;, take it inside and press it hafdJ 

Tilts is the end of the rhythms used in mamages. The fdlowing par can 
alsOp of course, be used in marriages, but they are not connected with specific 
moments of the ceremony- They represent the purely recreational side of 
the dancing. 

9. Gondia Par. The drunmiers cifcle in a line of couples facing each other« 

Gendin gondin bclmi My M gondin bdsai? Buchak maftd dis^ iabh 
gondin baldst. 

To whom wiO you say Gondin^ Gondin? If she will give a little 
^ liquor then VOu can call her Goudin. 

10. Mandar Print Par. The drummers first stand stih facing each other 
id pairs. Suddenly they fionrisb their hands in the air and move quickly 
round with short steps, knees bent. Then they straighten their knees and 
dance to left and right on alternate feet. 

* It b anid Itat the cbeUk u« thfsc rhylhma u a s<^rt of scent tanf;uiL|>c to 

mtike propoAqla to Hie motlori. Eren when ud worda are qwken llwy an* tuidcriiU)«H]: 
even ihc tapping ol the rhythm with the fiagera ia cooiigb- 
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Karanji goon cho bkursa aur bodi ^rwfi parun sing- Gci&k bahr% 
cAo gMok silik. 

Speak qI Bhdsa and Bodi of Karanji For one broom tteire'a one 
bamboo pin. 

II. Sailori PdK The rhythm ia vety distioctive. The drummidg is 
ptmettmted by shrill erica and the bfjys their anna ia the air betv^eeo 

the beats. Their drclc moves constantly backwards and forwards. 

(a) Nichun ndchun Ji^Mn janutdn ? M^mke lugU tfmk dondyek pej Aart isftffi# 
ay? 

Where shoold we go daudng dancing? We ere htingiy, who wili 
give ns gruel ? 

(ft) ki^Ufi bogdarc yeMc maniik yend hare cf^chht charged kc of karc. 

The tiger makes the m%ti run away \ what can the fellow s testes do ? 
He can only bide in a Bshr-nirt^ 

(c) Chschdn marun fuysc chacMn mdran ncysejanw bahari ckanddw^^ 

The hawk has carried it away; let ns go^ to release it, 

(i) Chdh ch^U^ par vtiom- 

The drum-beating is very careless^ 

12. KmdagaoH Far. A Thythm spedally 
dated with the Kondagaon ghotuL 

Dum dam Kimdagaan ndogaon Scndbdt. 

Beating at Kondagaon and judgement at 
SonabaL 

13. Mindri Par or Mandar Keint Par. One of the 
drummers kneels doHH and the others go round him in 
line and then one by one jump over him. The last 
boy of the line also kneels and they then jump over 
two drummeTs, and so on till all save one are kneeling* 
He jumps over the whole line, kneeb at the head of 
it^ and leads them rmmd, still kneeling and drumming 
in a circle p moving forward first on one knee and then 
on the other. 

Mafidar dattdik k^UH ta. 

Flay the drum for a little while. 

P4gi hUdmtn dcsia. 

Hemove the doth from the vagina. 

14. Uram PitT. This complicated' Pleasure Dance' 
IS de%htful to watch. The boys first tum^e in a 
circle, beating their drums with both hands at the 
same end. Then they put them down on the ground, 
large end fadng outwards, aud go round heatiti^g each 
of the drums in turn until they return to their owa. 
They sit down oa the drums and beat each end in turn 
with both hands. Then they beat the outer ends, 
stand up and clap their bands ia the atr, swing round, 
bend down and t]«at the inner end, then roll the dmnis 
round in a drde, lift them two paoeSp put them down 
ngahi, beat alternately inner and outer cuds, roll them 
round again, beat outer ends, stand again dapping 
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tbdr bjsads above the head^ stoop down, swing the drums up D^*cr tlie 
shoulder and cowtinue the danoe in the usual way. 

Basu Pf4iwr guwun duno bdi cho. 

Lot both parties sit and. sing. 

15. Part When the boys and giil$ eat parched rice on some cere- 
monial occasion in the gholul. they dance to thb rhythm. 

Udi saga ifdita porbod^k^ dat sangi ddi sangi mamdi jak wdy&m. 

Sit, sagap to play the Porbotlek game. 

16. PIr. The only rhytkm for a rej^ous occasion^ This is soma- 
timea used when o^crinp arc made to Mother Earth. 

Buia bkiiar cho tamka fttdns chSh chMh m. 

They left the hare's desh carelessly below the shrub. 

VI I. Reuoious Dances 

Muria chelik and motiari dance at the great dan fcstivaLSp at the ordinary 
village ceremonies^ and during the Pus JCotang and other expeditions; they 
danoe, in factp in honour of the dan-god, the village gods and the ghotud gixJ, 
1 describe the songs and dances of the expeditions In the chapter on that 
subject; these dances, which were mainly stiek-daaccs, seemed to fall readily 
into a class of their own and so have been separately descrihe^ We must 
now examine the religious danemg of the ghotul at the'ordinary festivals- 

Here we find imniediateiy a great difference between the ^uth-west and 
the north and east of the Muria country. In the Chota Dongar^ Karangah 
Mardapal and Chaika Pargunas mainly, and in viUages not fax from their 
borders, the Muria oclebtate their greater festivals in typically Abujhmar 
Maria fashion. Elsewhere they have a distinctive Muria form of dance and 
dmimniug. Let us take the latter first. 

The festival dandng of the northern and eastern Muria is not eLaboratc. A 
line of chchk, each with a large dhol drum slung from his shoulders^ stands 
not far from the place of sacrifice. They 
drum very v^oroualy with a single stick 
held in the right hand aud move to and < u 

fro in line. As they reach the end of 
their mot^cment they drum with special 
vigour and shout at the turn. 

Sometimes, however^ the line moves 
forward a certain distance^ all turn round and move back, then back again^ 

At the same time a ^oup of 
boys with small turbuii dnima 
dances in a simll eirde, beadng 
very fast and twirling rouudL 
The motiari form the uaual double 
tine and move to and fro [see 
p. 54 *)- 

There is uothing spcciacukr about this dunting, though the dhol drumming 
is often impressive, and when flutes nccompapy the drums it is delightful. 

It b a very Elifferent story, however, when we turn to the great festival 
dances of the Marin-Mnria. When the chelik and motiari of a doren villages 
assemble in their full dnuring-deesa it b a ma^ificent spectacle. Two coa- 
ditions are necessary for the propel appredatiou of thb dance; it must be 
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dime in mass and H must go on all aiglit. Wtatii a small crowd of Maria w 
Muria dancers assemble at a camp to ghw an eshibitioii dauoe, it soon becomes 
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motu^tonctis. But when four or foe hundred dancers spread tlueiuselves 
over a great and move round to the light of torcheSp the bLowhig of hunting' 

homSp the clang of belbp 
the waving of inniuner- 
A able plumes^ the earth 

itself seems to come alhre. 
And it goes on aud on 
and on tiU you are 
intoiiaited by tbe gentle 
rhy thm , aud by dawu 
even the outsider can 
appreciate the ecstasy 
and delight of the bo^*s 
and girls who can dance 
untir^ for hotua before 
their gods. 

There are two main 
dance fonuatioDSp the 
secood developing out of 
the £[sL A Ime of boys 
and girls facing inwards, 
each with the rigjit arm round the shoulder or waist of his neighbour^ moves 
round in a great circk and very slowly, Tbe circle moves in both directions. 
At the Same time two or three boys in a Use walk up and down the main 
dance to lead the stugiiig. 

The steps are ve^ simple. In the mniri liue each dancer mo\'e3 hk right 
foot sbwly to the ri^t, rbea on his toes throe thneSp brin^ the left foot up 

to the right, rises again 
on his toeSp then mov^ to 
the right once more. As 
he does thiSp he jerks the 
bells on his buttocks. 
Tbe ringers in the centre 
simply walk forward, but 
with a slight pause at the 
cud of every second step. 

Now padxially the num¬ 
ber of siogers in the centre 
of the cirde iucreases. 
A second row of boys is formed, then a row of girls. Soon tbe whole 
dance has turned into a procesrion mid the gyrating line haii disappeared^ 
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The procession walks forwafd Md round in any directiop. Or tt may nhoose 
a 'beat" and walk up and down simply reversing when it jeaches its Uimts^ 
This procession is, in fact, often performed as a separate dancs^ in thi$ 
formation: 
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I have seen cbetik and motiari dandog like this, without their finery, round 
and round the ghotul compound at night simply for practice and recreatioii. 

A third festival dance is done with the littk turbuti drums. A line of boys 
with the drums faces a line of 0 ih and they run with ve^ quick and energetic 
steps to and &o, the boyn drumming furiously and the ^rb singm^. 

At most of the big festivals of the Mana-Muria and Jhoria you will also 
see the line of boys beating the big dhol, holding it low down, half-way to the 
ground and beating it with a stick in the right hand. 

No one shorM ever miss seeing a festival in this atea» it is a moving 
and unforgettable tight* For !n addition to the formal dances of chelik and 
motiari, there are the uulividnal dances of gods, mediums, the 'horses’ of the 
gods. These leap in the air* roll on the ground, fight one another; here you 
may see a medium in spirited combat with a stick-god, defeudi^ hims^ 
agoii^ its blows with a sia^ shield; there is an Anga Pen refreshliig itself 
by disturbiug a line of motiari; again two gods who are not on the best of 
terms Chase each other* dodging in and out of the groups of amused spectators. 

VliL Tee Has Ejjdakma 

The Har Endanna vaguely recalls the dance and song of the Maria of the 
Abujhmar; it is os tedious, but less mtercsling The danceru wear no finery; 
there are no bells on the buttocks to be jingled with rh>i:hmic jerks; but the 
atmosphere of the dance* in its sad slow singing and its solemn movement, 
is the same. The Mnria coll It the oldest of their dances, aud it may well have 
come down from the Abujhmar bug ago. 

There is a large cirde of boys and ghlsi some baud in hand, some with arms 
interlaced behind the backs of their companions. The form of the donee is 
that of an expaudiug and contracting ring which moves tiowly round on its own 
centie, first one way and then the other- The danccre take two steps forward, 
then two steps back agam« each time moving sllglitly to the left or right, 
Their bodies sway slightly and the hands, where these are jouKd* swing to 
and fro. There is little attempt at keeping time, mme at any kind of rhythm* 
The tinging is equally sbw and dreary. 

The Har Endonna is danced round the iiLardnge^booth, by girls and bays 
dming the Diwali expcditiotks, and in the ghotul when tJ^ie is nothing else 
to do. 
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SoTDetimcs the Har is not done band in hand^ hut each iliiiic^ places bis 
left hand on nd^bour's ^ ^ 


shoulder and lets his right 
hang down. 

Everybody they 

generally begin with the 
I^ingp song, continue to 
describe the exploits of *the 
gods^ ancestors and the Raia \ 
and use general son^ without 
much meaning. 


i 
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Songs 



Mari Tcka d^ngai die dto dtpdia rekt gujat dii U; 

Kdhar mSriie reha dii Atf, 

Konem iredur gapa dii he niya miydr niaiek dii le. 

Reha iifida loka dii he dia. 

Bite dyo tnanta hare he hare idne ddrgm itiona hare U, 

Tdttke isi iohQK Imre tie. 

Reha iinda dahom dii he. 

Bi^ya jnU jori dii he jori dakem Mi te. 

Reha iijin wdikam Hi 

Niya hare dyena ayen Mi he he dii PtfAiin! dii inem Mi ie. 

On the hiU the char is tall; 

In the dealing It is smalls 
O the char on the Hill of Crows! 

Were your daughter here, there would be a basket of soft bamboo. 
Send her to eat 

She is In the house, son-in-law^ 

But we have already drunk liquor for another, 

And I Cannot send ber^, 

We wUi go to eat the Charp 

Like a pair of birds we wiU go, * 

We will come when we have eaten. 

Send your daughter with me. 

I wfll be your son-in-law, 

I will caU you mc^her-m-law. 
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Alliere should 1 sell you, O bullock ? 

I^ahaTsitighp Lahnti and Ddnnisnit 
I will sell you to a Tcli* O buUockl 
Don't sell me to a Teh* brother. 

Let me stay in a Maria's house, brother. 
The oil-press sounds ktur k&UK 
I Qiii't pull the oil-firess, brother. 

Laiiiirskigli, Lahari and Udamsai. 
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The cock has crowed, let Sona come. 

The cock crows let Sona come. 

Let it crow^ Sotia. 

The dawn bos come^ Som. 

This is a thing of joy, Sotia. 

There is nothing here for anger^ Sona. 

We have came to dance for joy, Sona. 

It is^stlU daik, brother. 

Don't go away, brother. 

I^et as dance together, brother* let Sona come* 
The cock has crowed, let Sona coroc. 


IX. Kaksaxa 

A large narober of dances arc not mfled endanna, dances, hut karssna. 
gamea^ The distinction is not one of form* but of Docariont Hndanna or 
dance, is perfonn€?d at special tlmes^at a marriage, a festival an expedition. 
Kiirsana, game^ can be perfornued at any time* and usually is danced informally 
in the ghotuL Som^ of the karsona, of oourse, are real games, jotlj'^, bois^ 
terous frolfcs, but others are simply dances which have no deep sigtaficanoe. 






































































THE MHRIA and THETR GHOTUL 
Kokota K^Tsam 

This is called Kokora {Craue) Kkisam at Renmwmad, Miodachiifi Pata at 
Markabera, and Tntmnii Kaisana at Kuntpadar, It may ha™ other names 
elsewhere. The girls form a drde: each puts her hands on her neighbour's 
knees, that is, her right hand oa her right-hand neighbour's left knee while 
her right-hand neighbour puts her left hand on her right knee* so that all 
round the drde arms are Crowed and the girls bending forward. The}" dance 
v^ery vigorously* .standing staiionaryj but larking their buttocks inwards. 
Presently they swing round and face outwards, and now their buttodcs knock 
against each other to the amusement of aH. In Sldhawand, when the glrJs 
faced outwards they lifted their hands from their knees and dapped them 
together. But the essence of this dance is its frankly sexual imitmUons. 


Songs 



Km para jibe re kokoda, darun ruchu durun ruchu. 

Kaldr para jabe re, dfmm rucH/U d$irun rt4chu. 

Kei^ta pdm jibe durun ruchu durun ruchu. 

Mdhara pdta jdbc iurfiif ruehu durun ruoAit. 

Where are you ghhig to* O crane? Durun ruchu durun nichu. 

Go to the Kakr hamlet* 0 crane. 

Go to the Xewta hamlet* O crane. 

Go to the Mahara hamlet* O crane. 

The names of the hamlets are those of low Hindu castes. The refratn 
ruchu ruchu 15 reminiscent of the noise tmftmmh ruchmuch which a bed is 
supposed to make when iaicrcouise occurs on it. The crane is ever 5 ^here 
a sexual symbol, the devotion of these birds to one another being proverbial. 


t 



0 re re re reh re re cy / 


O III lumn parkeU dStn / O toilet-twig from the ebony tree I 
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wot^liippLug xlirir 
drums at ^ nmrriiigc at 
Xayanar 


.ME^triaH carrying for 

tlLcir chclik 







Ptai€ CX 



The Salki of the Koagem 

ght^tul with kur^dti clrmn 


The Sirdar of the 
Sidhawand |;botul 


The Dan^ of the Bclora 
ghotul with dakf drum 






DANCE AND SONG 

0 niya mari bayaK bayiii Yotir sod has gone mad. 

Ona fiand vayon na n^m wayom I will not come for him* 
ray. 
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Andikndta mandck jVfa jalum U 
jatum is / 

Ketdi wffsri bhsi pawlu bhcium 
k bhstuTn 

Rakar pungar bkd pdwtu pud- 

gdnk. 

Andekndia mdndsk J^jdlum te 
jdlum U / 


O wearer qf the Imig-taikd toibaq 
from Adangaon f 
We catch the k^kH &sh. 

We ptiick the fahar flower. 

O boy with the long-tailed turban 
from Adaugaonl 


J *«4 







Tu iumri Sttmri rdndi jalkcna t 

Ntka jalkemaima rSpidi faiksna ! 
Kasur miUa'paifna rdndi jaikena / 


Spit on the ebony tree, Call ft widow^ 
widow I 

Don*t show off too mnci, O widowl 
Don't use a broom^ or ymir body 
wflljewing to and £ro» O widowl 



CAu fuckke rutkkcki painjana- 
Kaksrhdjs ikiki tdbi painjana ? 

Bdddrkdjc daiki idbs patnjam, 
Bhu$ki bhuski asnh Idbe 
painjana. 


Chu rifcAib fuchkda paiujana^ 

For whom will you bring a girl, O 
anklet? 

Bring u girl for the Beldar, O anklet. 
Bring the fat girl, O anklet. 
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THE MURIA AND THEIR GHOT01 

6 



Wt win can Jalarsingli brotbef, O craticf 
WTnorn will yoa call hhaujit O crab« ? 

We will call Stutao bh^up^ O crane I 
\\liat will she call O crane ? 

She will Call you dmw, O crane! 

You will trick her and eat her, O cranel 

Ji^I-baftni {Shaking) Karsana 

Girls and hoy^ farm a lar^ tdrclei each wHb hands cm the tieighbcmr^s knees- 
Thej" drde round kicking out the right leg behind, ino^dng soraetimeS to the 
left, sometimes to tlie right, but always with the light leg kicking out and a 
coovulrive pushing moirenieiit of the body whicb is bent forwards 


Song 



Ui gur gut gtn gar poya layina uanSy uarre m, 

Hafvm hati^i pitiuttt iau^iut nanSy warre ua. 

Wedti hanjt koda fau-dtia nandy wnrre tut. 

Harri hanji ntudiyo tutedna wniy watte Hd, 

When the quail dies ut gtir g^tr t4 gut gut I am not afraid of the Poj-atni 
girl, 

When 1 go to the bazaar to bring doth, T nm not ahraid. 

When I go to the field to bring the horse, I am not afraid. 

Wien 1 go above the road to bring a husband, I am'not afraid. 


Nak Dondi Kat^ana 

A variant on the preriota exercises is the Nak Dondi or Bbais^aaod Kareana 
which B supp4^ to imitate the tethering of buffaloes. A tng drde is made 
of boys and ^Is. Bach puts his hands between the legs of his neighbour's 
50 that everyone is cdasptng the hand of the nest but one. then dr* 

ci^te with a lively skip and a hop. the right foot forward, the left foot to the 
left, the right foot to the left, and the left foot to the left with a skip. All 
bend forward and move their arms up and down with tlic result that tbev 
catch Mch othff constantly between the legs. As this is a mixed dance hs 
sexual implicatiotis are obvious. 
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DANCE AND SONG 



re reh rda re re ia rda 

What were you doings sJrti yotir oukJets sounding 
in the cowshed? 

I was just dearing up the cciw-dtmgp brother. 

Tbere was no cow’dimg there, gir), I know your heart. 

I swear to you* brother^ I was just dealing up the cow-dung^ 

%\^t were you doing, girl, your anklets sounding chiding-ch&dangt 
in the garden ? 

1 was combing my hnir, brother^ 

There was no head nor hair there, girl, 1 know your heart. 

1 swear to you^ brother^ I was just combing my hair. 

What were yoa doing on the river bank in the shade of the plum tree ? 
WTsat were yoa doing on the leaves, girl? 

I was just sitting there in the shade, brother. 

There was no shade there, girl, I know yotu heart. 

1 swear to yon, brother* I was just sitting in the shade. 

Re re hyo re re ioyQ reia rcki re re ia reta- 


This song was not in Goudi but in Chbattbgarhi Hindi, and recorded in 
Sidhawand village. Its picture of a faithless motiari being interrogated by 
her true lover is a common motif in ghotul songs. 

Another of the songs used was recorded at Dongrigtira. 



Kariya baita darbar chaie* 

Kariya cho lari mm dul wc champa 
kariya cho Uri dni. 

Dittdii layan Airiwr chafe, 

Dinda cho pagri wiffl wo champa 
dinda cho pagri men phaf. 

Afim^a baila darbdr chale, 

Miinga cho lari men dtd wo Champa 
munga cho lari men duL 
Pandra baila darbdr chale; 

Dut champa dnera pandra rho tdri 

»ifrn diiis 

Dinda layan darbdr chaU; 


The black bulLock ts gpiug to the 
durbar; 

O Champa, sway to and fio in the 
block hullock^s shed^. 

The young girl is going to the 
darbar. 

In the turban of the boy is a 
champa flower. 

The red bullock is going to the 
durbar. 

O ChEmpa, sway to and fro In the 
red biiUuck^s sbed. 

The white bullock e going to 
the durbar; 

O Champa, svmy to and fro in the 
white biillock's sbedi. 

The maiden is going to the 
dirbar; 


IT 
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Dinda tha lari mm did wc champa 
dinda hyan cha idri mm dut. 


O Champa, sway to and fm ia the 
maideu^s 


Ujur (Whit^) Karsana 

Two lines of girls face one anothef and dance to and fro singing. 
J-9^ 




UjuT ujwr kandr ic deddk&r matU 
Pais t)ya hewom, 

Vjur ujur kandt iedak^r mdrU 
miya heti-om, 

U^ur ujur kandr tA d^kor mdrU 
ncf iari woy^om, 

Ujur fijuT &;indr ftf d^ddkor mdrfe 
Ut^rpaya hewotn. 

All the references here are to the marnage cefemony^ 


Froin the white white corner of 
thirty hills, 

We will not let her be taken away^ 
We will not let them bathe. 

We will not let them anoint her 
with 

We will not let them pexfonn the 

Ugir. 


Durpa Ddndt Karsana {PlaU CXXIl) 

The Duipa Band! rar Game of the l^otns Root is also called Chingri Btm- 
butlL The leading girl puts her rl^t foot on her left knee. Anothw girl 
stands on her right and puts her left leg tip over the leading gtrl's right leg, 
thus supportkg it almost at a right angle to her body. The nest girl does 
the same until there is a complete arde of girls each standing on one leg with 
the other tucked up in the air. This is suppe^ed to represent a dower supported 
on ka stem. Then the girls begin to sing and each jumps up a little on her 
one leg and daps her hands. 


Sortg 



Durpa ddndi ddndi hyor yaffuiar 

jdmddr f 

Ddndi iari ddudi layor jant^ar 
pmddfn 

Dinda layor dUka layor jdmddr 
jdmddr, 

JMH madr dwdr davsi wdyM jdmddr 
jdmddr* 

Pda hdldr duka tayar pimddr 
jdtnidr^ 

Pda mnd€ All mandald jdmddr 
jdfnddr^ 


O the lotus plant’bc^, fdm leaf, 
jam leaf I 

Go to pick the plant* boy. 

If you are tuuimrried, boy* 

Yon win come pushing through 
the fence. 

If you are the lather of childjcn. 

You will be busy looking after 
them. 
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^lovcments in a Mnndri d^noe At Khutgaon 






PlaU CXtl 



The Kotwarin of 
thf Kongem ghotnl 


The MdJkri of the 
Markabera ghohit 




DANCE AKD SONG 

Guguring Gi 4 s Karsana (PlaU CXXIII) 

A Line of girls. CAch with h«T Laods on bet hipSp fingers to the front, nios 
ronod and round like a snake^ Tliis is a very attractive dance as I mw it in 
Alor in 1941. The ran quickly aodf gracefully round and ronod and in 
and out, bending their bodies slightly^ 



Ndita ndri noUa gugitring gas t 
Hdhki mffnd wanji iista, 

Ndwa noUa gugurtng gu& / 

Hdhki tmnd hore ustd. 

Nditfa ndri nolta guguring gm { 

ITie word guguring is used to describe 
without being gronnd» 


My back is aching, ^us I 

1 hnsk therbein a WQCKknmorrtar. 
My back b achingp gugwing gus f 
I htisk the pubc in a woodeit 
mctftar. 

My back b aching, gugHring gu$ t 
khuUi poise that b boiled whole, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-OHE 


GAMES 

1 

T he number and variety ef Mtnia games is femarkAble^ The games 
are played ia the ghotiil, some e»f them indogi^, some out m 
the compotmd and usually on ordinary oocasiona. The word " ksrsam * 
Dieaniug' a game^ is dbtidguished froiu mdanna' a dance* rather by its occasion 
than by its form. Many dances are not called mdanw because they are 
not pcTfortncd either at a marriagep a festival or an expedition. They art 
casual, go-fls-ycrti-please affairs for entertainment, and so, tliough the form is 
that of a dance^ they are called jlarsnna or games. 

Some of the gam^ are excellent exerdse. They have the same kind of 
importance that drill has for on army; they teach the ghotnl membeTS to 
move together and to move at once. Others should probahly be called little 
dramas rather tbati games and they too have their value in developing the wit 
aud imagination of the boys and girls as well as being great fan. There are many 
domestic games which imitate such tiresome household duties as the husking 
of rice, the drawing of water^ cooking, gathering leaves and fruit- I doubt 
iE these are iuteuded to teach the children anything; what Muria girl needs 
to be taught to draw water or husk rice? Their educational purpose is rather 
to make these tasks more attractive and to bridge the gulf between the 
conflicting chiims of home and ghotnl^ When a tbiug is turned Into a game 
it is less like work. On the other hamtl, the mamage games seem to be definitely 
intended to practise the chelik and mntiari in the complicated ritual ol a 
wedding, in which they play s>o conspicuous a part. 

But perhaps the majority of the ^mes are meant only as entertainment 
and to pass the time. Soroe of them are certainly adapted to serve the same 
function as the dances in the ghotul routine. They prepare the boys and 
girls for tumescence * Others are the natural bubbling over of youth and 
high spirits. 

I have roughly classified the games in this chapter, but it mti$t be remembered 
that the Muria themselves would never think of suda a schematic arrangement. 

11. Games 1^ rer i |V Crm-sitEi-Si 

1 begin first with the games played by very little childreiii 
These are generally noisy, riotous and formless, but often show consi¬ 
derable si>ontaneity of imagination. The children make little propellers 
whh leaves and allow the wind to spin them round. They make oil sorts of 
dolls mih mud aud day and decorate them with their oruameuts- At the 
Hindu Kawa festival, which is geucraliy observed throughout Bastar, the 
potters make toj^ grindstones, buUods, harses, earthen wheels to be attached 
to littk carts, cooMng-pots and tiuy hearths. After the children have played 
with these for a few days, those that remain unbroken are sometimes pat 
on the roof of the cattie-shed- The children, however, arc ngt dependent 
on the potters and hke making mod-pies and dolls with earth mixed in 
their owu urine. But generally the small children share the games of their 
elders, nor is there any taboo ox bar on their doing so. 

Spinning-tops are used, but not widely and only for amusement- Tiie top 
illustrated In Pig, i5 was made of a small gourd, through which a bamboo 
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THE MUR IA AND THETR GHOTUL 

peg w&a drivM. It was spu:p witii tte hitlp cf a carefully fashioned wooden 
handle, perforated at one end, thrcpugh wbidi the string was threaded- Boys 
sometimes 6 ght with their tops agaiitst each other.^ 


III. Hons£BOU> Gaic^ 

1 will now give some account of those games which imitate the tasks of 
every day, rice-btisfcipgi drawing water from the well, cookingp deankig and 
using dishes, gathering fruit, making a cart, sending graiii to market. Such 
games are moilJy played by ^ls» thongh there is no bar on boys jninitig Im 


Wanjifsg or Eum^h Kars^na {PiaU CXXVlit] 

This gamCp which i$ called the Wani^ (husking], RuiMta (grinding), 
Pludi Usna (Ending flour) and Chakki (grindstone) Kaisaua, is very popular- 
Girls gather in a corapoct group. One of them sits on the ground in the middle, 
holding a long stick in her hand. The ntheis grasp the stick and lift it up 
and down singing various songs, of which I will give three esKirnpleE, 


1 

Bad bai pifsdi 3ts€ rum^ mmiia ? 

ptstdi uscla rum^l^. 

Wirik dada rumdd 

rumda^ 

Basken Ms»§dt paiwill ddda fumda 
rum^. 

Solo bai pindi tumeia rmnda^ 

2 

Kdy dhdn iMn, sultin joy 
ndrangi ? 

Mot dhdn mol dhdn sultari joy 
ndrajtgt. 

Kdy dMn hay dkan stdtdri joy 
ndrarigi? 

Kabri dhJn katri dhan suitdri 
ndrattgL 

Kay dhiin kdy dhan suliart joy 
ndrangi ? 

Kuji d^n kuji dhan sutidri joy 
ndrangi. 


Which of the girls is huskiog 
grain? 

Alosa Bai is husking grain. 

She should not pound cardeaaly, 
brother. 

She never did it before, brother- 
Sain Bai is husking grain. 


What kind of rice Is that, Suliari, 
O the orange? 

Coarse rice, coarse rice, SulLari, O 
the orange I 

W'hat klud of rice is that^ Buliari, 
O the orange? 

Ittixed rice, mixed rice, Suliari, O 
theoraugel 

What kind of rice is that, Suliar ip 
O the orange? 

Fine rice, fine rice, Suliarip O the 
orange I 


1 Top? ore eom.tti09 the Naga tribes, less sp in other parts cf India. 1 ha¥t 

recorded ihelr ilsc among the Ehniya and }nan$;. The S«iia Nags nse topi o(Ur aftEr 
the iowing Is over, and t£e Cbjmg £n« a num ^ho uju one at ah j Bmc ^ex thnn dining 
«r jujt oTter sowing, Ihc Lhota imve the same nde, thniigh the]f toilet do See 

Hatton. Tht p, 104; MiUs. TA# p. iij; I'Aif LMaia 

NogAT, p. Roj, TAi NtU Bhviym, p, 
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Dhdn fahsw dai. 
Dharis musar man$ xpo 

Li$ga dharke fmraymw wo dai; 
Wahi bat ais wo <£ 31 . 

Sind hda frtfti iuk^riw wa dai. 
Didi ghar ge^cw wo dai; 

Bd^ pcjla rikais j$o daL 
Doda ghoF gayew wo dai: 

Kukri sikir kJtawais wo daL 


I WM husking rice, mcrthcT. 
Holding the Tice-husker he beat 
me* 

1 twk my doth and fan away; 

He followed me along the road» 

I hid behind a chhitid shrub. 

X went to my elder sister's bouset 
She gave me stale graei to eat. 

1 went to my dder brother's 
house: 

He gave me chicken to eat. 


The game imitates one cl the more tedious duties of the motiarip the husking 
of grain, sometimes—before a marriage—in large cinantities, SometiniJ^ 
the sticky which represents the rko-hiiskcr, is omitted, and the girls make a 
ring with their hands, and swing it up and down. UTieii they do this it means 
tliey are imitating the giiading of wheat. 

Another ^'anant, the Hundum or Chner Karsana,^ wbeie the girls ]gitt 
their hands in a ring and ^wing them up and down, represents the drawing 
of water from a well—another of the commonest of the motiari's tnsks^ One 
of the songs used h this: 



Where are you going, sister ? 

I am going to play in the deep water. 

Why are you eoing, sister ? 

1 am going to be mixed with salt and savour. 

I am going to get covered with turmeric water. 
Where are yon going, akter ? 


1 play » similar £Mae which to tn^iu repTwnts filUiig a pot.—E. W. Smitli 

Kiid, A. M:. pale^ TA# Ila^piaking <rf I^oftkftn RktHuria (luOndjCKd, ro3o], 

VoL II, p, aji. 
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the muria akd their ghotul 

Haydei [Hearih] Karsata 

A still lies dovm on the ground. Two other girb each ^ M*", ^ 

legs and put it between their own. A fourth 

the shoulders and they swing her round singing Htydd ihata, hoydtl Mara. 
pick ap the hearth! * 

Baipar-liitd Kar^ana {Plate CXXXIK) 

A big boy goes down on all fours, 'fwo Uttie boys lie on ba^ on 
each side, put their legs over bis back, and catch hnld eai^ 
with their bands. They are thus slung like two sacks on the back of a bullock. 
The older boy gets up aad carriiss theui to market,^ 

Godcl-gitra KarAatm 

This represents the wooden wh^ls of u carL Boys tui-k their leet well 
into thek thighs, and roll over and over like cart-whefils. 

Other GamcA 

The motiari have a fairly large repertory of songs abont the kitchM w^ch 
they use for almost any dance. The aeret four songs are simg while they 
^aJd iu rows fadug cib other, alternately bending forward and erect, as 

they dap their hands and cymbals. -v? i li 

This, horn Phauda villnge. is called the Than Pata, or Ihsh bong. 



Uth tUh ra thari than ntdri i 
P«r g^nla undff ^. 

Mata tftaoli dolinta dolinto. 

Uth uih rs kaseU kasela ma$da. 
Uth tUh re sura tnura murd. 


Pick 1 ^, pick np the plate! 

The hilt is burning. 

This is of Mata Macili the shaking, 
the shaking. 

pick up, pick up the potl 
Pick up, pick up the bangles! 


Kuru Pata. or Song of Iht Kurlu Fruit 



Muduf lopaddtsg kurit panditig sSrtgo^ 

Sangon hei daiu ale sattgo. 

Ponding Hnda idhit aio sdr^. 

R0iit olAiflg hit ok re tango ui 
tango ri tuy. 


There is a kurlu fruit in the big 
junglfi, Sango, 

Let us go together. Sango. 

Wc will go to cat the npe kurlu 
fruit. . , 

I/!t us call twice Vi, Sango, ft s t*y I 
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Ch^lik of Atiir|;a-ninip 
HhumnEt buttock-bclb 
acd cowrie stream^ra 


Hof* CXIIJ 


Onv metliod of placmg 
tlie aims in the Hulki 
dance 


fi 
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hiii. 






IkUwcitieiits in the Maiidri dmice, [^bongi^ 





Pim CA'v* 
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Muadri aod Rclu dAocmg at Kachura 




GAMES 



Jhof^jhopa uma phar€ bw dai. 
Kon bai iore wo dai ddti daii ? 
Kon bok^ wa dm Mwar Mwtir ? 
Juipi bah£y wo dm kiwar kdwm. 
Koh bed bohey mt dai dMi ddU ? 
Sdio bai bojiey tpo dai daii ddlL 


Tlie OLittgo gives fruit in dusters, 
A^Tiich gtri has picked a basketful ? 
Wbidi girl is caroing a load ? 
Jtilpi is cariyidg the kai 
WMch girl cames tlie basketful ? 
Salo is carn'ing the basketfuL 


Chik-d^ndi Pdla ^ 

Fre^ down Hue mUyari vegetable witli a little pot. 
Press down tbe juice with a littk pot- 
What was in the hand is goae- 
What was OD the head is gone. 

Hat the fingri fish with salt in a leaf-cup- 


IV* Marsiaoe 


The ghotul children never tire of imitatrDg the mairiage dances. Two 
big girls pick up a hoy and girl and prance abotrt with them, while the other 
motiari stand in a row singing. Another lime the girls divide into two rows* 
clapping thetr hands^ swaying to and fro and singing. Then each row come® 
forwiird in tarn and touches the feet of the other. This is the Tarwelbg 
Karsona, when the girls sing a song with the refrain Sdngc t^rwding 
wdingr A sdngo is a girl friend who- is not a relative. 




rji 


i 



Will yon egrae to oar marriage, friend ? 
We wooT come to your marriage, friend- 


We have no doth to wear* 
We will give you cimh. 

Vonr husband will abiiK me. 
I have no husbandj friend. 


3 ^ 


1 CM^dendi is scluoUr the itick lued for xtUag hhd.4Jciw, 
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TEE MURIA and THEIR GHOTUL 

The dry river c&nried biiu away, 

Htfi totnb is by the road. 

There m bo idtub by the rofid. 

We have not seen a tDtab. 


lb anather game one ol the girls is made to take the part of the biide and the 
motiari rotind her, dotdmig her hands, weeping and siuging mournfully. 

The Kaha Karsana is also popular^ very alatilar to the games that imitate 
drawing water or rie^^htiskicig. The girls gather in a dose drde. each grasps 
another's wrist and thus form a ring held low down. Then they raise and 
lower their arms singing the usual Kalsa song. This represents the ceremony 
when bride or bridegroom £H the kaJsa-pot with grain. 

Sometimes, the childreii make a litUe bootht ptit a boy and girl under it 
and smear theii bo^es mth white earth {reptesentiDg haldi] while a group 
of girls stand behind singing a marriage song. 

The betrothal also is frequently imitated- A little girl represeuts the fntme 
bride. She ats in the middle of a dose drtle of girls who represent her family. 
Girls dance round and round them nsTdng for her hand in marriage- From 
time to time they try to break through the circle of relations and carry the 
girl away. 
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Swig 

J?ad Adi A makla hufiewai bithin hk ? 
Salobsin tfuhla hun^rSi bahin lok. 

Bor dudan fori oyifdt bahin lok ? 
Siiliddr dadaa jort oycrdt bakin tok. 
Haring parijig darangQ wderd/ bahin 
hh. 


For whose betrothal shall we go? 
We will go for Saloboi. 

Who win be her yoke-fellow ? 

She will be yoked with the Silledar. 
We will give liquor to everyone, 
one by one. 

And then we will sit in a row. 


Haritig Jutrri isd€TdI bahin foA 

This can^ of course, be done o^^r and over again, paiiing off the chelik and 
motiari with each o^er, not sparing dose and forbidden idalLons. 


V. DsAa£A.Tic Games 

^ Many gar^ express aud illustrate the Miiria'sseme ol drama. The boys and 
girls act their little plays with vivadty^ humour and mtelLigence. Some of the 
plays are about thieves, others about cock-fighting, others about tivestofk 
and cultivation, one about human sacriSee. As always in a State, the people 
love pretending to be kings and queens^ 
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G A M E S 

Thirf 

In the PEiralkot area I saw the Hirka Katina. Boys and girb sit in a 
line to lepresent a planting of brinjab. Tke owner of the garden puts a dumb 
fellow in charge to watch It, A thief coroes hy , and greets the diinib watchmaiL, 
'There's a fine wedding down in the viUflEe; come and see itV He takea 
the watchman away with Mtn and sits him down away somewhere, mas back 
and carries oE a child {a brinjal) from the end of the line. Now the owner 
comes back, and abuses the watchman. He gives him hottey^ represented 
by a handful of earth, to persuade him to work properly^ The dumb tnan 
shows in pantoinime that it was a foie that stole the brinjaL Gradually the 
thief removes the whale garden. The last brinjal stands up as a sign that it 
has grown well The thief takes this too and cooks ft^ The owner comes and 
asks whflt it is. Tt'a jifroa-gruel’, says the thief* 'Then give me some\ 
says the owner. The thief is frightened and calb his dog, a boy on all fours, 
which chases the owner away* and the game b done* 

In Phulpar 1 saw a simpler form of the brinjai-steBling game, here called 
Hapaug-kuJtur. Tl^ children moke a tittle |^e of stones, each of which 
represents a bnnjal. They divide into two parties. One party sits round 
the stones to protect it, the other l i^*-^ to break thiotigh and carry oSt as many 
^brinjab' as at can. 
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Song 


lito banga pareia / 

KdiBur kdwar kon torria ? 
Kdufitr kanrar f&hna toreiA. 
Ckkai chhai bm kon ? 

CAAdf tAAai maivri he^kclAu 
Nakti pai$a h&n jJufkrh ? 

NalUi paisA jalafn jhoketa. 


Bunches of brinjal are ready; 
Who picked t hem load by load ? 
Jdma pidfed a toad of them. 
Who sold them six to a iffri ? 
M[inni sold them sis to a iori* 
Who took the worthless money? 
Jakia took the worthless money. 


Meriah Game 

In the iiaTth-western area both Maria and Muria play a game which recaJb the 
days of the Meriah sacriSces of the Kond. The very name Merioh Koraana ts 
used. Boys and g[rb form little groups represent tng houses in a ’tillage. 
A band of three boy’s cornea round singings begging, shouting. ’UTiile the 
attention of the ^householderB^ is thus d&racted, the Meriah party^ seifc one 
of them and Carry him off. Then they go through the motions pf cutting off 
hb head, pretend to offer him in sacrifice and retom for the othersi* 
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THE MUEIA AND THEIR GHOTUL 
D&Piga Karsatis {Pkii^ rX.YF) 

Andther type of tMcf gam« resembles 'Oranges and Lemons'. In. Knot- 
padar and KoUiberap it was pkyed this way. Two girls stood with joined 
hands facing each other. They^ lowered theij hands and a lime of bo^rs and 
girls stepped over them. They raised their hjifidg . and the line went iiader* 
neatly Suddenly the girlfi caught a boy. The leader of the line asked, 'Why 
have you caught our tnaji ?' The girls replied^ * He has stolen ctulUes^ 'How 
many litnes?' ^Only once/ 'Then let him go." ^No more, no mortK* He 
was now in prison. The girls made him husk rice by beating hb hnnds^ then 
they shook and beat him' as if he were in a winnowiijg'faa'^ Tbes*^ pulled his 
ears—this was the picMng of leaves. At last they both buog round hb Deck 
to show that he was loaded with rice chalF^ chillies and oriods. and let him go^ 

In Sidhnwand it was played a little differently. The two girls representedp 
for some ofc^ure rca^Rp a "boat". When they caught a boyp the k^der said, 

' Why have you caught otir friend ?' ^ He's been stealing rice/ ' How much ? ^ 

' Only a little*^ Then the girls punished him. pushing Hitn and pulling him 
about 'as the police do in jail' until the victim cried* 'ComCp my queen, eat 
milk and rice' and they let him gD.=l 

Min Karsana 

The Mnria. like the Muuda,® have their own version of Blind Man's Buff. 
Boys and girls form a big circle round a blindfolded boy who has to squat 
down and hop about tiydng to catch them. When he catches someone, he feels 
the legs and tries to guess who it is, while the fnilowiug dialogue is repeated - 

' Blind man, blind man, what hsh is this?' 

]rt babodfiah.' 

' Blind man, blind mao, where axe its hones ? * 

'In the river.' 

'Blind man* bhed man, how many bones?" 

'Three cart-loads/ 

" Blind man, blind man, where is its oil ? ^ 

"In the pot.* 

"Blind man, blind man, how much oil7^ 

"Three pots of oiL" 

" Blind man, blind man, where b the fiesh ? ' 

' In the basket.' 

' Blind man, blind man, whom are yon holding ?" 

If he gnes^ comM^y—and it is surprising how hard they find it to guess 
right—^the bUnd man is released and whoever he canght mitst take hb 

A“<>r Karsana {Pki^i CKXXHI] 

This is the cock-fighting game. The children divide into two patties. The 
leader of each side secretly chooses one of hi& girls or boys and covers the 

^ S. (C. Boy Ilm given a fall Bcetrpiit of the KEiatJua^inu or Jock^fnilt g&tae placed by 
tl].« MozmIa uid IthaiU, which k not unlike the hrinjal-Atealltii^ nad other thlEi guaot ei 
the Horia.—S . C, Roy, Tht and ihM» Counlry {RancihL PP- and 3 . C- 

Rot, fr&oHkf (Runchi. Vot H. p. 4 <^i. Sw aim TAt Batga, p. 465. 

The Bih^Ll3lhA¥e a. giuac to rcpncKot thcfta Imin a pieJmi pEtch.— Smith and Dale, op, dt., 

Vol. II, p. ^53, The Tiobiiaad Iiliinileri Imitate iht AtcAUnE of banuiis._^MaiinowikL 

Tin Sffjvuar Lifi cf Savagu, p. 106. 

■ Roy, TAa ATwilfAl, p. 491. 
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Uelo dancers accompi^nying the boys 


Mandn dancers on their kne^ 
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MarriajSP danctTis mi 
Kach&ni 


Motiari oJf 
Kncbora 
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GAMES 

'cock* witk a blaokotr Then they bring the 'cocks* forwafd and make them 
5c)iiat down^ foemg each other hi^d benmng forward as the £ghlmg cocks dch 
Each'owaer* goes over to the other^a cock^ pokes it^ tickles rt, and says^ * Cfow^ 
cock, cnowl*—ftt which the cock whistles^—to try to see who it is. They 
each have to guess^ whereon the cocks stand up throwing off their h^ank^tigL. 
Whoever guesses right wins the game. 


TAtf Hawk Ga*n£& 

These Gida.! Karsana^ or Xor Karsana take difier-ent forms on a general 
pattern. I will first give the Berma versioii. 

The hawk gives its ad^e and chisel to a faimer, who gives them to his hen* 
In other words the boy pla^dog the hawk gives a bit of Wood to the leader 
of a line of children. The leader is the farmer, the childreii behind him his 
chickens. The hen hands the adae and chbel to the next hen and so all down 
the line. The last hen is very- himgry and gives the tools to a goodwife in 
the village in exchange for a morsel of groeL After a time the hawk returns 
and demands its tools from the farmer. He says^' Ask my hen for them *. She 
says/1 gave them to my neighbour *. And so all down the line. The last hen 
says, 'I was very hungry^ and I sold the tools for a morsel of gmel". Back 
comes the hawk to the farmer and says that since the tools are not to be found 
it will have to eat the hens instead. 

The farmer shakes his head, and says, 'Well, who is greater, you or me?' 
The hawk s^ays, 'T am the greater, of cooise', 'Let ua See'^ says the man^ 
and they measure themselves with amis onlitretclied, imoping into the air^ 
Then the farmer say's, * Well, eat if you can- But will you eat sitting or stand¬ 
ing ?' The hawk promises only to eat the hens when they are standing. 
At once it pounces on a hen. But she as qaicHy sits down and is safe. Then 
the hawk runs round and round trying to carry ofi the ben at the end of the 
UnCp but the leader swings the line round to oppose it, and whenever the hawk 
approachesp the hens have only to squat down to be safe* You would think 
the hawk would g?et little to eat, but it is surprising how stupid poultry arel 
As they run rounds the heos dugp 

Tin kaliya mursufn guguTgum^ Eat^ jackat Boo^t fall dowpp 

Ad^ kdk> h^Uyu gug^gum. This is tmdc jackalp gi^itrgiiift* 

The song suggests that originally the game was of a jackal, not a hawk* 
that tried to catch the hens. 

I sa w the game played slightly differenlty in Masnra. Here a line of childreu, 
widely $eparated» represent pegs in the grotind. The chickens run round 
and round the pegs, chased by the hawk- Once they can catch hold of the 
pegs they are safe. This is easy for the ehidtens, and so the hawk generally 
gets a 'dog" to help him. 

In Hasora they also play the Hawk Game with mice instead of chickena. 
There is a long line of mice, first he-mice, Gien shC'inice. Their Raja is Kundd- 
mussa. Along comes the hawk and gives a comb^ in other words a smiD 

^ Th« Mnadii kaTV % nimtUir of 'Fax and lien*.—R^y, TA# itfinufu, p. 495, 

Tte Kkaria play the Chll-hor-ltar, ot' Vqlture and ChleteM'-—Roy, Tim p- 465, 

So eIo the Ho.— D, MaJmddfiLr, 'Gomes of the Hofl of Kolhan", Man in India^ Vol. V 
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ffticfc, to the Raja of the mice. He gives it to lii» Diwan, who passes it to 
the Tahsildar and so to the end of the line. Here a fah-biesa she-moesc gives 
it away^ to the first person who oSeis her a cap of gruel 

Then the game follows the same pattern as at Berma, When the mice 
sit down, it means thev have escaped into their holes, and nntnraJly the hawk 
cannot get at them. 

They plnyed it very well at hlasora; boys protected girls in the best tiadn 
tion: they fell in heaps and tnmhlcd over each other^ and they all enjoyed 
themselves enormonsly. 
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The biiwk, wHI swoop down likt a wnve. 
When the inidiiigbt dew conies dowTi.|| 
It will Oiry off the chiekeo^ 

When the codk draws at dawri. 

The hawk wili eat the dHcken, 

When the midnight dew comes dowii^ 

O set the chicken free. 

When the cock crows at dawiu 


The Roi^t Gair^ (Piute CXXX aid CXXXI) 

This gazuc^ which imitates the growing of sweet potatoes or other roots 
in the garden, ts played with many small variations ^ over the Mttiia area.^ 
Boys and girls sit in line holdmg eacli other round the waists the hey or girl 
lit the end gripping a ttift of grass or a tree. These are the root^. A boy 
and his *wife' and a * servant^ go up and down the line pushing sticks under 
the bottoms ol the children^ knocking them on the bead and generally pushing 
them about. This is the coltivatian of the soil. They go round again and 
now dig dp a little dust and rubbish on either side and throw it over tbe*rODts". 
The third time^ they put their hands on the heads of the sitting children chant¬ 
ing lud kuriiek. Are j'ou re^y ? ^ Are yon ripe ?' They pinch the' roots' 
to see if they are ripe or no. All thb time the 'owner of the held' is heating 
and abusing his ^wife*i insulting her rebtives^ threatening to marry again— 
the patter is only limited by the inventivenesa of the boysi 

Then the gardeners go to the hcod of the line and begin to pull off the boys 
and j^ls one by one. They dutch desperately at each other, but m the end 
they are dragj^ off and away^ hit twice and thrown in a heap. This repre¬ 
sents the digging up of the roots. The last boy holds out for a long time 
and the wife has to I icklc him beftire he lets go. 


^ Compare tlicr fimflai gome drftrtU»4 hi Tkt Baiga, p. 4 SJ. 
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GAMES 

The gardeiiers now hire two meo to carry the focyts to the nver for 
There is a lot of discnssioa about this* but at kst two 'coolies^ aTe wi^ng to 
work for four auims a day. The coolies a stout pole and put rt 07cr 
their abonldcra Two or tiuec girls and boys catch hold of the pole and are 
lifted up hanging to it and so carried a little way off, where the omIim 
them on the ground, and then rub them aU over with dust and rubbish. Tms 
is the washing of the roots. They are bumped to remove any i^pe^ii^ 
earth that may be clio^ng to therm The owners of the field i^aud by abusing 
the coohei ' Why don't yon wash that root properly ? We‘11 cut pay 
and 50 on. When a big girl is carried out they cry* 'There^s a fine fat 
we*ll eat tt tonight for supperIf a girl is heavily tattJaoed^ they &ay, 
are these marks on that root f It^s eaten b}’ grubs, it's full of worms. Throw 
it away *. Of another they say, 'That root's gone rotten, it"s jinking* ^ve 
it to the cooties'. Then the coolies bring the rcxit^ back and pile them in a 

heap* throwing the boy-roots on top of the girbroots where p<^ble. 

Kow the roots are to be csoolted. The chil-dren sit round m a circle^ ^ ^ 
feet ejrtended to the middle. In the centre the owner and his friend dig T^th 
a stick. The wife fans the roots with a leaf. The roots wriggle ^eur feet 
to represent flames. The grass and earth dog up by the owner is t^own 
on the beads of the roots. The wife goes round pinching them to sec they 
are 'done* or not. In some viDages half the childien lie down with their feet 
to the centre, and the others catch them under the shonlders and swing them 
round in a big circle. 

At last, some of the roots *re sold for drips of wood—^the baiT^inmg gives 
endless opportunities for * patter"—and the rest ate eaten by being hit t wice 
on the bade. 

Raja Rani Karsana 

The motkri sit in two rows fadog each other. In front of each row sits 
a girl representing the Raja and Kani. 



The Ram's party sings/What will you give her ?' The Raj a's party repUeSi 
"We will bring pots lor her*. But this is not cnongh. The Rams P^y 
replies, 'But what will you give her?* The llaia'a party answers again. We 
will bring ornaments". And so on mteraiitiably, through every present 
that ever been given by a Murifi to his motiari. But as they dni^ng, 
the Kaja ts shifting nearer and nearer to the Ranf^ until at last *he* is near 
enough and he can jump on her and Carry her away. 

Another song, in Halbi, sung during this game, was re^^rded at Gairan, 
After each line is the tefi^n Rant (or Raja) dhirs dhiu rmi dhire 
dhir^ jJiFO, 
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Ranicho bdta bahatUa tanien; 
R^acho Uia darpanj lantm; 
Rdnicho bdia paij/an Idtd^n; 

bdia dhjii Mttltn; 
Rdnicho baia dinri 
Rajacho baia icpi idnien; 
Rdnich4} bdia sandra tdnUn, 


Fof tlie Ram we are briu^ii^ aa 
armlet; 

O Riini, come slowly, go sl-pwly^ 

Fof the Raja w’e aie bringing a 
mirror; 

O cnma slowly^ go slowly. 

For the Rani we are bringing 
anklets; 

O Rani, come slowly, go sLowiy. 

For the Raja we are briiigtng a 
dhoti; 

O Raja, come ^wly, go sbwiy. 

For tjie Rani we are biin^ng 
bangles; 

O Rani, come slowly, go slowly^. 

For the Raja we are bringing a 
hat; 

O Raj a, come slowly, go slowly . 

For the Rani we are bringing a 
sari; 

O Rani, slowly* go slowly. 


Rajana Bclcri K^rsafux 

The ‘ Garoe of the Raja's Love Tbc girls form into two lines fadne one 
atn^cr. One libe darts foirward and touches the other’s feet and quickly 
retires. The others chase them and try to touch their feet before they 
have got home. " 


Song 
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GAMES 


Sajacka paylori / 

Tiicho kkilwan Atf iucko khilwMn ks f 
Mftndf thechu ra b€hn. 

R^jactw piyiori I 

Tticho Mjg iucho kaje vtala anMwU 
fnocha bihn. 

Rajdcho p^l&ri / 

Tucho mdia ke iucho mala / 
Afttndc ikeckii ra bfhn, 

Rdjacho ptlylori / 

Tucho kdjfi iucho Mje mund^ amwh 
mocko behri^ 

Rajdcho paylori / 

Tudm muHdi tucho tnandi kcl 
MuTtdc ihfchu ra bdori, 

Rajdcho pdyhn / 


O tht kiog^g OiiMet! 

Voor eaj-iingi your efljr-ringl 
Put it oa ycmr head, my lore. 

O the king's anklet I 
For yoa, for you I have brought a 
necklace, my IovCk 
O the Mug's ankktl 
Your necklace, your neddacet 
Fut It on your head^ tny love. 

O the king's anklet 1 
For you, for you 1 have brought a 
rlng^ my love. 

O the Mug's anklet I 
Yotir ring, your ring! 

Put it ou your bead, my love- 
0 the king's anklet i 


They eoutinue the song indehrutclyp usitig the names of erery possible 
omamcEit. 

VIh Gauss op Akimaxs akd the Chase 

As we have seen, the Bfuria are good hunters, and like all aboriginab are 
greatly iutenested in the behaviour of animals.^ They have games to imitate 
various animals and birds, and some of theh most drauiatio d^pkys are about 
the chase. In this they resemble, though they do not emulate, the Temarkable 
bird and arumal dances of the Juaug and Pauii Bhuiya. One of the^ imitates 
the $tru.t of a peacockp another the ambling gait of a bear« yet another the 
unwieldy movements of an elephant. In one exciting Juang variant, girts play 
the part of vultures dev-ouring a corpse, and again, lying face downwards 
On the ground, they wii^le like snakes. 

Goihal Karsana f^Pfata CJfL) 

This is the I^ii^rd game* A boy gieta down on his left kg and right hand 
and sticks his right leg out behind. Then he mfjvcs rapidly forward, first 
on one hand and then on the other, while he bents hb cdiest with the free handi 
The right kg always rctnains stuck out behind like a talL 


Hupen-korikm Karsana 

In this a boy imitates a mouse scratching itself, though he might equally 
w^eU be aimnst any other animiil. He lies flat on his face supporting hinuielf 
on hb hands and propds himself along by jerky movemenU of his bottom in 
an amusing way, 

Tcdka or Nital Kanana 


A small boy wears a mask of white clothn Two sticks aue placed inside 
to make a mouth which opens and shuts. The effect b bizarre in the extreme. 
The boy k covered with a blanket and supported on the shoulders of two 
friends and his feet are cairied by a third. They hop round and round with 
him while he opens and shuts hts month and jerks his head- Sometimes 

^ When, anaw yeatfl Ago, 1 irant w^th a portj- of aborlgh]Al4 to Calcutta 1 found ibtin 

muK inlcTcAtcci in the Sw tban in nuylhing ebe. 
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cbiuges about on all foors. He {9 supposed to represent a frog but in 
some places he 13 called a panther. 

Mogral Earsatut {Plate CXXXlI) 

This is the Crocodile game. A boy is held between two others by the waist. 
A tbifd clutches his legs. Tliey iv’alk forwurdp and the boy id the middle 
sways his arms and tries to keep his head and shcnddem upright. 

y^B Kursana 

This is the Elephant game and is played by five boys. Two of them go 
down On their hands and knees, t wo chmb up and lean forw'ard supporting 
themselves hy their hnneb on each other’s shooldera. A fifth climbs ri^t up 
OH top. Thcp they go fooud untD they fall over. 

Koda Karsum {Plaii^ CXXXV) 

I have recorded twq di0erent forms of tius Hock game. The first is played 
by three bo^-s. Two stand heddiog sticks at either cud in their hands. Two 
other sticks are laid atrcBs their shoulders. A third boy climbs gp aad sits 
between them on the upper slicks and supports hfe legs on the ^icks held 
below. He then drives the tw*o boys forward ns ihoogh they were a horse. 

In the second version two bo^ get dawn on theh hands and knees, a third 
stands between them bending slightly forward. A fourth stands on the bads 
of the kneeling boys and places his hands on the shoulders of the third. So 
placed they go round and rotmiL 

Ptirar-upiham Karsana (PkiU CXXXFV) 

This imitates the wood-pigeon. Two boys sit opposite each other* ptftting 
their f«t under the other's buttocks. Each iu turn half rises and dnps hia 
hands iu the atTd They swing to and fro** and rise up and down in a very 
attractive movemeut, 

Huniing Gaines t 

The Muria bunting games are exciting and realistic* One type represents 
the chase aftp a gaur or samhhar i the other shows the deience of the cowherd 
against the tiger that attacks his catUe. 

I saw an excellent hunt in Sidhawand A gaur wa^^ made by throwing 
a blanket over two boys. The head was a winuowiiig-faii doubled over and 
covered with doth and real horns were attached to tt. A tafl of grass ajid 
peacock feathers was hung behind. The gaur came on the scene, trotted 
roimd, grazed* sat dawn end went to sleep. Presently a party of hunters 
appeared They were nearly naked, siuearcd all over with ashes, their hair 

I Millfl hiu> m iixcctl^ cUscxiptloa ol himtfag plnviNl hj tbe Rengraa 

Mhli, Tfu pp. i22f. The Ifliher him m' Ek^ftnt jpime.— 

PAiryp op. dt.K p. i&S. The Kotiii have a daac* that rtpresentJii h boon tiuiit: 'one tntm 
with tke hDmu and Lida of the aalnuU iaktiM td hif heeli loUDired bj the lemidadirf^ who 
capture him oJtw & brief chaafin and bear khn back tu n tmplir'.—DiilLon, op dt, n. aoe* 
Compiuv aho the Lkm IluotkLg gnme of the Ba-Un.—Smith and Dale, op, dt„ Vol. tT, 
up, 337(1. n^doQ Aaw boya at VeUu acting' *TCfy realkiJeaUy' a pl^ haul and a 
kaa^troD dri^e„—A. C, Hftdtloii, 'Kotas qo ChEUien'fl Omma in Erltiak iHtw Cornea* 
JiiA ly Vol. KSCXVJH* p. 089. 
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flying In t!w Wind. Two had hows and airaws^ two ¥fier£ magicians with 
WiniidWing-fan and measnring-^ticks to discov^er by di\diiatiou where their 
q^rry was* one imitated a dog with a bed on bis neck* and there was an 
old man canydng a pot and a basket to take the meat banie. 

Tbe party chased tbe round and round tbc deJd^ Sornetimes tbey 
lost it* and then the magicians sat down, fell into trance, measured their 
sticks, and shook the winnowing-fan. The dog ran round with his nose to 
the ground: it was a great joke to heat and kkk him. After a time they 
shot the gaur and it reded over on the ground. The hunters ran to it, patted, 
stroked, embraced itj congratulated each other; they danced rotmd and 
round with deligbL It was a charming scene and reminded one of the pas^on 
for the chase that still domioates the heart of everr Muiia. The dgg fed 
upon the gaur and began to eat it { it had to be beaten oE. Then the umEi- 
ciajis ordered the party to pick up the great animal and carry it to a stream 
where they wonld cut it up and cat it. But the gaur came to life and chased 
them away. 

In Kuntpadar, the magicians blew into the sambhnr's car to see if it was 
flhve or not. The logicians there were very lively, turmng somcisaulls and 
shaking their heads in trance. At Patti (Xondagaon) there was an interesting 
^naliom One of the ^^ys—praciicady naked save lor a scrap round higt 
loms^represcnted the or soul of the gauTi ^^^cn the animal was in- 
jnred and lay dying on the gromid, its soul came to perform a strange and 
uncanny dance above and round the body. The bo^' contoiled himself like 
a wounded warm and twisted and turded in the strongest manner. At last 
it feU on the body, a sign that the life had after nU ictumedj. and tbe gaur got 
to its feet and ran away. 



In other villages I have seen this gome take another form. A boy ploys 
the port of cowherd and takes the boys (bulls and bullocks) and girts (cows) 
out to grare in the jui^te. They cmwl along pretending to nibble grass and 
roots. Then the tiger or leopard appears: in Pnpgaon he was an almost 
naked boy whose body was covered witii. stripes and stars made by applying 
white earth and charcoal with the splayed end of a castor twig; in kunlpadar 
and hlarkabera I saw a tiger made by tying a boy round and round with strips 
of bark to represent the stripes^ and a large doth round the bead. The tiger 
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creeps Uvoagh the grass and preseptly te^ips out and Seizes one of the biiUocks; 
it drags it away and returns for a cow. The cowherds get their bows and 
arrows and large halls of cloth to rcprcseni huSets froiu their wooden guns. 
They amhnsb behind trees, trade the tiger through the grass, play all the 
tricks of the hunter. At last the tiger is killed and sluQg oa a pole to be taken 
home and skinned. 

Mao ^orsana {Plat^ CXXVII) 

This is a sTmant of the hunting games. A ring of girls represents a forest- 
covered hill, and a girl representing a samhbar stands inside. Two girls 
march round and roand singing, and every now and then charge the ring, 
trying to break through and catch the sambhAT. This is how I saw it nbved 
at hlarkabera.i 


Soag 



The deer has cotnc, its tracks are over here. 

There are no tracks this side, friend. 

There is the mandia crop in the field of the Cat Stone. 

It has gone to graae tnnndia, friend. 

The urad crop is half ready, friend- 

It has gone to graze it, friend. 

The fendng is Totten, friend. 

The game has come, its tracks are over there- 

Tbc hunters push the group of girls crying, ‘The fencing will fall down’. 

In RetMwand, howevef, the circle that holds hands is a bamboo fence 
inside which are two chickens, A ’ leopard ’ runs Tound ontside trying to get 
it. He dashes against the fence, and if he can break through he catches the 
chickens and rolls them on the ground. This is called Durkn or Nimi Knrsana. 
In the Paratkot area, the boys said the girl in the middle was a she-goat; 
otherwise it was played as at Remawand. 

Tn Chimri, Kajen and Nariha, I saw yet another version called Paddi-dagan, 
or Pigs in the Garden, A ring of children sqnat down holding hands to re¬ 
present the garden fence. Inside ore font little pigs. These have to jump 
out without being hit between the legs. 

The Paibodehi game recorded at Eerma is yet another version. A dide 
of girls hand in hand runs round and round: there is a boy inside to represent 
a dog, another—-the tiger—chases round outside. The girls sit down for a 
moment, to give the tiger a chance to jump, then the fence is op again. 

‘ With th^ games Muiporc the Tuyn*MMwn of the Khiiria, wli«« the rirele b a 
(PBt.pen AbO the Jackal ttws to get in to cut the £Mt —kty, Tht KJtanof, Vol. II. p. ^63, 
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GAMES 


Song 

Udil siitigi partod^tang mngi / 

Nitii sangi part^iiafig singi I 

dd^ sdngi niral sangi p&rbodildng 
sangi / 

^ 1 ^' parbodiiang sangi 1 


Sit friend^ sit fri^d Parbodeln) 

Stand friend* stand fritnd Far- 
bodelat 

Tbi^r* is a pantlier* friend Faf- 
bcNJela! 

Let U 3 run av^oy^ friend Par- 
bndelaE 


VII. Gamss as Exercise 

People who work os hard as the Murta should not need fu-rtlier exetdse, but 
many of the ghotul games are in fact admifably designed to test the strength* 
derdop the muscles and train the eye and the Intehigeuce^ It is enrioos 
that competitive jumping and the tug-of-war* so popular among the Naga, 
are not found in the ghotuL^ 

Tod-ie Ff&rfeiw Kurs^ma ^ 

A boy sits down on the ground and someone pats a ring behind his buck. 
He has to lean backwards with arms curtstretch^ tilting hi$ head over and 
back until he can pick up the ring with his moath. This is a very didlcdlt 
featp and generally the boy falls pvei before he can acoomplish it, 

Kap-ntunrs Tehom {PtiUing-ifp) Kar&ana 

The boy lies Oat on his Ielcc, raises his up bto the air and grasps them 
with bis hands behind his back so that he is lying supported on hb stomach 
with kgs and feet above him. Another boy puts hb hands into the loop thu-^ 
formed and swings him over hts back. 

Cudka {RoUing^ter) Karsam 

A boy bends down with his head to the ground, and another boy lies on him. 
The first boy catches hold of his loin-cloth front below and he catches hold 
of the first boy's loin-clDth from above. The first boy then hoists him up and 
throws him over backwards. A glance at Plate CXXXIX will cluddate this 
necessarily obsenre explanation^ 

Kal-Uhana {L£gs-up) Karsana 

A big boy clasps his wrist with one hand, a small boy stands ou his palm 
bolding the other's head with hk hands. Then the first boy lifts him off the 
ground and walks about with him tin he is exhausted and has to kt him fall. 

Kadm Karsana {Piai^ CXXXVIlt) 

In this game a boy climbs up over one boy and nnder another. Two boys* 
A and B, stand facing each othcr^ dasping one apother's arms. Boy C kans* 

1 CempM Mills* TJU Nag^, pp, TA* pp, 83!^; Hutton. 

FAj JVflfBi. pp. losf-; TA* Sfmu p, lOO- Atnoug ifie Trobrlftnd lAlanUefi 

'the favourite and joost Lmportiiikt gatue is the tug^-waT^^M^linowldti op. cEt.^ p, -307, 

* TIk GdiuU words p.™.. ' Liftliig tip wiUt the nmiith'. 
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bead downwards, against tiie back of A and gets his legs rannd A'^s 
Then be pulls himself into a sitting posture with hblegs now round A"s waist* 
dimbs up over A's hcad^ descends through the arms cl A and B and dives 
down between B“js legs. 

A PuUing^itp Game {Pl^te CXXXVUI) 

Two boys sit fadng each other. plnctDg their feet sole to sde. They hold 
hands or a slick and try to puU each other off the gioundL^ 


GttiiKi Karina (Plate CXXVU) 

Girls sit on their knees in a long line, bending right over with their heads 
between their knees, and sing in a rather nmffled way. The girl at one end 
heaves herself up and rolls over and over along the line tiU she readhts the 
other end. Each girl does this in turn. They sing the foUowing soogs 


Dkondera vatidera dhe^era 
deta. 

Peki dieke td&na dhondera wdndera, 

Tdnd U yet iaidrde dkondera wan- 
dera, 

Afafing karsi tatdrde Pondera wdn~ 
dera^ 

^ king koi$ iaiarde dk&ndera wdmUra , 

Pekdi duke wdtna dhondefa wdnde^a^ 

Pekt duke tdsna dftondera wdndera^ 


I}hot^era wdndera, if it is a girl 
-preserve her, 

She wiU fetch water in an earthen 
pot* 

5he will bring roots, 

She wth bring leaves. 

If it is a boy* throw biin away. 

Dft^ndem wdndera^ if it is a girl 
preserve her* 


I would not like to read more into this song than I should* On the face 
of it is very mtercstiug indeed. Bdany a Murla would rather have a dangbter 
than a spm 

Karnviia Kariana {PLiU CXXIV) 

Two lines of girls face one naother and join hands. The boys pick ttp a 
smaller girl a nd throw her o nto the' bed" t bus for uied* Sometimes she supports 
herself by placing her hands an the shotild'crs of the two leading girls, some¬ 
times she has prone, sometimes there are two girls* one at either end of the 
line,* When they are ready the girls swing their victim to and frO| ^nging 
the while. 

Songs 


Joyo k^rfnaU, jayo ray i 

Luhwr iiin mail hkur Mra dyo^ 


S^ng ftarmata swing! 

We thoiight it was a &3fm fish. 
But tl *5 not a ^aw fish. 


t A ■ImHoi game h kisown in the Tirobriand IhLuiUa— op. dt,, p. ^o£.. 

■ A itiTnilflf lias been recordifd b British New Guinea^ and is there colled. Bido- 
bldo- *Two TDw^ of boys and gfrb face each other and opposite eoapln lock hsiitU in 
eedaH'Chair roshion- A entHil boy projects biaisclf pmne opoti the buie of hELcde at one 
end of the lorr and Is tos&ed sAfmg it to the other eM and as be passes each coapfe they 
run to the fijte-cnd ol Uie avenue 4Uid take up podilion aa before thus makhig ati endless 
Lane/— n. F. Barton. -ChiMien's Games in BHIMl New Gidncii% jHAt, VoL XXJLVIU, 
p. a66. 
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Sipa itdn mail sipa bdra 
Koiri itdn ma£i kotri bdra dyo, 
T^npi Udn fmti Ungri bdm dyo. 
Madum ildn fmti mddum bam 
Joya karmata 

2 

Kdhor THilcha fntn h 9 dai P 

Sdj^ ki mdcha men jhuJmM Hq das„ 

Upar le ahe nmm jogi k& dai; 

Sidiydm la legi^ ndwa jogi ho daL 
Suliydro hanse se muth-mtieh ko da{y 
S^m dekhi mit^mii ho dau 

3 

Bor ddddi ukdr ungiwdl ? 

Kalamsai ddddl ukdr ungiwdL 

Adu badu bai ukdr uhdfut ? 
Manfdfo bai ukdr uhdna, 

Uhma rani fiAina njina ariM. 

Arm rdja arwt nam yetka. 


W« thought it wtis m chipd 
Bat it's not a ckipa feiiu 
Wfr thought it was a kotri £sh, 
Bat not a koiri fish- 
We thought it was a tefigri fish. 
But it's aqt a iengri fish^ 

We thoaght it was a madam fish» 
Bat it^s not a Kiwliffii fish. 
Swing Karamta Swiug. 


Tn whose is the swing* 

root her? 

The swing is id Sajeu's 
mother. 

A new beggar has oome fcrooi 
abo\'e; 

He has taken away the Suliaro, 

Sulkro is kaghidg much-mueh, 

Sajeu is peeping mit-mih mother. 


Who is swinging in t he swing ? 

It is Knlajosai swinging in the 
Swing. 

Which girl is pushing the swing? 
Maajaro is pushing the swing. 
Bon\ swing too hard, Enni, or I 
shall falL 

You won't fall* for 1 am 

here to catch yom 


Mahamandal Karsima (Plais CXXXI?Ci 


Bo 3 ^ and ^rb form themselves into a great mahamandai snake. Each 
grasps with both hands the buttocks of the one in front, and the line moves 
forward wHh a peculiar stampmg movement. The head does not try to catch 
the tail I it simply imitates a snake, swinging round and round in a very ser- 
pentine manner. At last the line ties itself up by threading through itself 
again and again till all the children ere knotted into a compact and hdpl^ 
groupK^ 

Nun^uriai Karsana 

This is a variety of the above gome which I saw at Palli-Barkot and danced 
by the Tarbadi childrerip They wind and unwind themselves in the same 
way^ but in the middle they squat down and walk over one another. At the 
beginning too the head of the Hue does not tic them up, but weaves bis line 
through the main Hne, in and out tmder the uplifted anus. Here the name of 


^ This is like Si Trobdaiid m whEch ' the pisyers stand In a tong chain bolding 

bonds, APd tbea walk ramid Ike penan who glands at tint cud. Tbla cJid fEiriBiiis 
movable aad the at the other end leoda the chain mhnd in grudanUy nano wla g 

cfreleii tmtU the whole group Is pressed togeUicr into s ij|^t knot ■ ■ •«It is then ujuuUhL '—■ 
MaUnowidci, op. dt, p. 207. 
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the game is from Nuo-nurial bkd, which runs hither B.tid thithef in 
search of grasshoppers and gmbs- 

Chik-d&ndi Ki^rsam ^ 

This is similar to the preceding game, A long liae of os nmoy as forty 
boys and girE stand with arms extepded, catching each other by the band^ 
Sometimes boys and girk are mised: more properly the girls are at one end 
of the line and the hoy^ at the other, Girk sing. *Sifcri $ihri (a^d^ »uwk h* 
and the boys answer' A^nari kimn iandi masak h \ To which the girk reply, 
* Hai kf gfli mtnid kt! gtti plinia jcii sr>j^' masfi mm purgi knan In kaon ta ** As 
they singp the head of the line swings round and, bending dowPp burrows under 
the upraised arms of those next lo himt he goes round again to those next 
but one^ and so on, unlil several drdes are rotatrog at once and the great 
line is gradimliy wound up. Then very rapidly they unwind themselves 
and soon are standiug in line again. Now the opposite end begins, and they 
repeat the process until they are tirecL 

Vm. Rotnm Games 

-I- 

We may now consider those games in which the chddreii chase each other 
and run in and out of drdes. Thf^ too are mainly iiuportant as eiercke^ 
to train the boys and girls in alertness, lightness of foot and the capacity to 
seize an opportunity* 

Watia Karsana (PMf CXXIX) 

Boys and ^la sit in a big dicle. A boy takes a roll of doth or bft of paddy 
rope (vahu) in hb hand and runs round and round until he drops it l^hind 
someone. That ixisy or girl must jump up and catch the first boy before he 
can g]et round the circle into the safely of the plate that ha-s just been vacated. 

A variety of this under the same nanie k played in TaTbaiU, Two lines 
of bo)ra and girk are formed facing each other at some distance. They throw 
a roll of doth to one another^ An 3 miie who misses the catch becomes the 
prisoDCr of the other side- So they continue imtU all are gathered on one side^ 

Ciri Giri Karsana ^ 

A number of girls sit in a drde. One girl bends down in front of them and 
several hit her on the back. She jumps up and them round the circle. 

Any she cstn touch must go and sit inside. They continue till she has caught 
them all* 

Gsfida Kar^mi 

Boys and girk sit down iu a big drde. They have to get up one by one. 
The first boy or girl whose knees crack whfle rising is 'out' and is called the 
Gauda, or untouchabie. Sufficient chUdicu sit down to make the circle, 
and the rest run round and round outside: the Ganda goes into the ciide 
pd dash» out to catch as many as he can* Anyone he touches must go 
into circle, and when oh are caught the game is over. As they rnu round 
they sidg: 

Eh comie dt rc Gdndc, nuk me orain de. 

Give me a cowiicp Ganda, and IT wear it in my ao^- 

1 is the stfek for appLyiiig hind-Uitie. 

■ WhtR you yaar li spioeoae's polni^ ll J« 
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Pt)1 Karsana 

pie Pot Karasm is very similar to the above. Some of the children make 
a eirde: half the others go inside and the other half run cownd outside. They 
pull eack otter in and out of the cird^ Pof pci pot. 

Pairi Karsana 

A number of chilEbmi sk down in a drd*. The space between each child 
15 regarded os a door. Others go round and rouild in line and have to 
cross into the middle of the eirde by each door Id tom. Once the leader 
of ^c line has succeeded in jumping over, the rest may follow him. If the 
sithng children manage to catch the leader by his ankle, as he jumps over, 
he IS cau^t. It is a* foul' if more than one tries to jump over at the same time! 

A variety of this is caUedi tJsta Guiidur Kaisaua.^ bdidiug 

squat to a cirde on the ground. Others run mimd clapping their hands and 
singing C/sfa gutidur ta Hti pe ter aurft uvrk’. ‘ Run round and jump. Get 
^■ne p^^ed ri« and eat it' The aim is to jump into the circle without being 
touched by the 'wall]. If one boy manages to get in, it means the gate is 
open, and they all go in and dance inside, Kow they have to try to jump ont, 

Pwrar KoFsaw » [Plate CXXJII) 

Girls stand in a ring holding each other's hands. A simihir but smaller 
nng st^ds lu-wdc. The outer ring jumps over the inner ring and gets inside. 
Then that nng jumps inside again and so they go on over and over each other. 

Song 

Arc you a little [pigeon ]} 

Or am I a pretty girl ? 

The water of a pot 
Splashes ont when it is shahen. 

A mikul girl is a smart pretty child who always keeps herself well dolled-up, 

1 saw ^most the wme game under the name of Kinaring Kaisana at Kunt- 
padar. A double nng of girls hold hands, The inner ting bend down and 
the outer Ting walk inwards over them. Then that ring bends down and 
the original inner nng walks over them, They turn and move ontwards in 
the same way. They sing KinSri kittdn dondi maskelo. 


IX. MiscELTjuiHotJS Games 

There are a number ol games which do not fall readily into any clasai- 
ocatiocL. I some of tbem here- 


Nam Darbem Kurilsjw {PiaU CXXII) 

* circle facing inwards. They jump up aud dowai. dappinE 
their haiii^ above tbeir heads. Suddenly tb^y turn outwards aud co on 
jumping up aud down and dapping tbeir bands, 

1 mtA funJur a niuiill imrtridgc. a a, 


Tuy ? 

K% mat miikui? 
GkJgkara ie pdni 
Ta^k tor. 
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the g^ame is taken from th^ Nno-atirial blrd^ which nin$ bitiitr and thither Id 
sear^ of grasshoppers and grubs. 

Chik~dondi Karsana ^ 

This is similar to the ptecediag game, A long line oJ as tnany as forty 
boys and girls stand with anus extendedp catching each other by the hand- 
Sometimes boys aud ^rls are mixed; more properly the girb are at oiie end 
of the line and the hoi’s at the otber^ Girls sing, *Siiori sriori Mfd$etA to* 
and the boys answer ^ Kinari kinari landt masak h \ To which the girls repJy^ 
' Hid k£ geii mund ke gdi pthd^ pit nfigri masli n&n purgi kaon Ui ton laV As 
they siog* the head of thie line swings round and, bending down, burrows imder 
the upraised arms of those nest to himj he g(»s round again to thoee next 
but one, and so on+ uiitil several drdes are rotating at once and the great 
line 15 gradually wound up. Then very rapidly they unwind themselves 
and soon are staudiug in line again- Now the opposite end beginSp and they 
repeat the process they are tired. 

VIII. Rq?ni> Games 

We may now consider those games in which the children chase each other 
and rtiD in and out of drdes. These too are mainly important as exercise, 
to train the boy^ and girls in aleitncsSp lightness of foot and tbe capacity to 
seke an opportuiilty. 

Watia Karsana (Pto CXXIX) 

Boys and girls sit in a big circle. A boy takes a roll of doth or bit of paddy 
rope {uAaffii) in bis hand and runs round aad round until he drops it l^bjud 
someoned That boy or girl must jump up and catch the hist boy before he 
can get round the drde into tl^ safety of the place that has just b«p vacated. 

A variety of this under the ^me jmme is pln^-ed in TarbaUi- Two bnes 
of boys and girls are formed facing each othm at some distance. They throw 
a roll of cloth to one another. Anyone who misses the catch becomes the 
prisoner of the other side.. So they continue until ail are gathered on one side. 

Gin Gtri Kanana * 

A Dumber of gbls sit in a circle. Oue gbl bends down in frout of them and 
several bit her on tbs back. She jumps up nnd chases them round the drcle- 
Any she can touch must go and sit Inside- They continue till she has canght 
them alh 

Guaia Karsana 

Boys and girls sit down in a big circle^ They have to get np ouc by one. 
The first boy or girl whose knees crack while rising is 'out' and is called the 
Ganda, or untouchable- Sufficient children sit down to make the picle. 
and the rest run round and round outside; the Ganda goes into the cirde 
and dashes out to catch as many as he can. Anyone he touches must go 
into the drde^ and when ah are caught the game k'over. A$ they run round 
they sing: 

Ek cowrie de re Ginde, nak me ermn de. 

Give me a cowrie, Ganda, and Til wear it in my aose- 

r Cki^-n^ndi la tli^ for apipltFird-^Umit, 

^ WUfti ftya jour diigtr in Aomcaoe^i palm. It la ri giri. 
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P*>t Karfsna 

Tte Pot Karwn:i is vi^ry siiuilar to the above. Some of the childrea make 
a circ]^ \ hfllf the ethers go ii^de lind the other half run lotind outside. Thev 
pull each other in and out of the cirde dngitig Fol pot pot. 

Paiti Karsatia 

A number of childtieo dt down in a dreJe. The space between each child 
IS regarded as a door. Others go round and rotirtd in line and have to 
cross into the middle of the drdc by each door in tnm. Once the leader 
of line has succeeded in jumping over, the rest mav follow him. If the 
sttbog childreo linage to catch the leader by hb ankle, as he jumps over, 
he ^caught. It is a'foul’ if more than one tries to jump over at the same time' 

A vpety of this is called Usta Gundtir Karsana.i Boys holding hands 
squat in a drde on the ground. Others run round dapping their hands and 
singing Utla gundur ta Hh pe kor axtrk irvirft *. ' Run round and jump. Get 
some parched rice and eat it.* The aim ia to jump mto the edrde without being 
touched by the 'wall’. If one boy manages to get in. it means the gate is 
Open, Htid they all gn ia and dance inside. Now they have to try to jtiEiLp out, 

Purar Karsa^ » ^Plate CXXIll) 

Girls stand in a ring holding each other’s hands. A similar but smaller 
mg stands inside. The outer ring jumps over the inner ring and gets insidc- 
Then that ring jumps inside again and so they go on over and over each other. 

Song 

Are you a little (pi^peoa] ? 

Or am 1 a pretty girl? 

The water of a pot 
Splashes out when it is shaken. 

A mtV^idgtrl is a smart pretty child who always beeps herself well dolled-up. 

I saw almost the Mme game under the name of Kinaring Koisana at Kunt- 
I^dar. A doable ring of girls hold hoods. The inner ring bend down and 
the outer Ting walk inwards over them. Then that ring beods down and 
the ongmal inner rmg walks over them. They turn and mwe outwards in 
the same way. They sing Kiaan iutidri dondi tnttsMo. 


IX. Misckixakbous Games 

There are a number of games which do not fall readily into any classi- 
ucation. 1 give some of them here. 


Affliwr Darbeita Karsttna (Phte CXXII) 

Girls stand in a cifcle facing inwards. They jump up and down, dapping 
tbeir koDcU above their he^^ds, SiKldttil3' they iam aotwards and go od 
jumping up and down juid dapping their hknds. 

1 UiiA gimd^ iv 1 amftU partridist. • Puvnx ifl 4 wuod-pSgKm. 


Tuy ehitkul ? 

Ki mai miikul ^ 
Ghdgkara fttf pant 
Tubak ior^ 
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Song 


Nana ditfhena t 
Wliat is yoiir dsUp girl ? 

Whose daughter are yair? 

1 want to laugb with, you* 

You arc of the Naitami dan; 

You arc a Naitami's daughter; 

I win laugh with you* 

You arc dt the Kuhrami dan; 

You arc a Kukratni's daughter; 

I will laugh with you. 

You are d[ the Poyami d a n ; 

You are a Poyami's daughter; 

I wilf laugh with you- 
What is yqur dau, ghl ? 

U 1 go to a village, I will bring a boy and wih laugh with him. 
If I go to the field, 1 wiU bring a horse and will lan^ wltb it^ 
If T go to the market^ 1 wdl bring a girl and laugh with her, 
Nana darb^ui / 


Bwhi Karsana 

Tbis> which means fiterally' the game of the girl with a broken ear is played 
by girls standing t^^ther in a cbee edrde. They begin to sing a littk song 
with no particnl^ meaning and all bend forward toti^ng their ankles. At 
each line of the song they raise themselves a fittle toudiing first the knees, 
then the walstp the breast, the shoulders until the hands are hdd high abov'e 
tfie head. 


S&ng 

Dadageiosigaongehse ^tfcM bi4chii Brother has gone to his village, 

buchi / 

Ddda cho^ (haili me arrigunda In his purse is sweet tob^ecu; 
arrigunda; 

Tindkiney tinieiney arrigunda am- will he eat the sweet tobacco? 
gunda? 

The word (vcAfp which means a broken ear„ is sometipies u^ed as a gtrTs 
name. To tear the ear-aperture (used for i:KniaiiieDts] is regarded by the 
Muriap as by people elsewhere^ as a sodal disaster^ but here the expression 
se«iik 3 to have no oonnexlou cither with the song or the game^ 


Mundi Karmna 

A ring of girls stand very close tagdher. Every girl with her left hand 
catches the thtimh of her neighbour** right hand until theic is an upper ring 
formed. Then each with her right hand eatebes the thumb of her neighboui*s 
left hand until a lower ring formed. They then raise and lower the two 
rings, singing with a quick jerky rhythm. 
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Song 


Ek ek mundi / 

Duy duy mundi / 

OAflf mundi / 

Mu ndi iori I 

Paspar^Ia koda »tdii hri da k&do 
mdli kri / 


Out on^ ririg [ 

Two two rbgsi 

Hifi liagl 

in a dude! 

Fnt tho pasparda shrubs in i 
drdel 


Pantiig-thking {Fwg aw# Lizard} Karsana 

This IS also known as Doko and Nagd-m^ting (Koot-digging), I have 
also seen it played by Gopd and Fardhan in the Central Proviuces. Three 
boys &t girb stand back to back on one kg. They link their legs together 
in order to support themselves and then hop round in a drbk daf^iing their 
hands and sing^ various short csitdicSp of which one is Nagii^maiing kuiuh 
kiiiuht qr * We dig for roots and eat themAnd another is 


Peki lituHg pdneng di>k£Hg mdl tiicm 
tdka. 

Pekof tiiung pdnang dakdng mat Him 
baiL 


The girls ate Ikards and we ate 
frogs. 

The boys ate lizards and we ate 
sweets. 


Jatia {Grindsima) Kar$ana {Plata CXXVtF) 

Four boys He dow n feet to feet like a star. Their feet are tied together 
with aomeone's turban. Big^ boys catch them by the arms and raisiDg 
them up go round and round in a drcle.^ 

Tedapotur Karsana 

Boys Ue down in a long sUdght hnei each extending hb right hand above 
his head to catch hold of bis prcdecesscsr^a kiti-cloth. The boy at the end 
gets up and walks straddled down the line dragging the boys up with him till 
ah are standing now with their arm$ between their le^ clutching their neigb' 
hour's loin-doths. Then the leader reverses the process and walks back till 
all are lying on the ground again. Tadapotur may mean "stitchhig a leaf- 
basket^ and the game may be supped to represent this. 

Smg 

Mother-iu-kw *s like a polar leaf. 

Husband's elder brother's like the central beam the house. 

Husband's younger brother's like the verandah pole. 

Father-in-lflw ^s like a teak leaf. 

In this song the symbols arc probably sexual. The mother-in-law is like 
the leaf of the rdm-ddlun (or polar] tree whose twigs ore usually used for 
cleaniDg teethe The two brothers of the husband have virik orgnnSp the 
elder's Ike the thick house^beam, the younger's pleasant and penetrating, as 
the slender pole that supports the veroiidab. Father-in-law is osel^ as the 
leaf of a teaj^treep 

I ttaildiKi fwrordiMl n HmtUiT game iq EriLWi Gutiaeii- Fotir bovm lie at lull Icnrtia 
forming n emw; a »mall boy crcmch«i at Uicir fret. Other boys lift tkehi np and j» round 
so thnt nhe whole contrivante ttvokei like a kur-spoked wheel V^Haddon*^. cit, p 
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J&h^r KarsaHa 

Tliis game, wlucb h o&e of the m^iy attradiva guinea played in the 
ghottd at Alor, is a saluting game. The motiari form a line, the leader comes 
forward, bends down with her back to the others and swings to left and tight, 
touching the feet of each in tinn. She gDes down the line- and the next in 
order f<5jows her* 

Sofig 

Didi boti boli kuduM Mi 

Um pariio ^uiii pao partial. 

Juna garh dekhtlo jtaiPij garh dekMo. 

Sakhi chJnittir badilQ. 

Raja (ika Ukih^ ^ 

Sm kukra bs^ih t 

Kitmdr kukm baAih 

Ki ki n AiV. 


Sister, 6ay, we have stamped our 
feet, 

Salutiiig the feet this side and that. 
We saw the old fort , we saw the 
new fort . 

We made friendship with rice. 

We gave greetiag to the Raja. 

O the golden cock crowed! 

The red cock crowed 
Ki In rt kir. 


Kndum reptesents the sound of stamping feet. After the song has been sung 
through to the sister, it is done for the mother-in-law, cousin, sistex-in-law. 
anyone yon please^ 

A Guessing Gamf 

The Mnria have a guessing game called l^fuudi Korsana- In Pholpar the 
gills stood in a drde holding out their hands- One of the boys put a ring 
into a gitPs hand^ Then the other boys had to come one by one to guess where 
it was. 

In Metawand, this was played by boys and girls together sitting down* but 
the pTinc^e was the same- Sometimea the guesser puls hts hand on each 
forehead in turnl it is believed that whoever has the ring wUl have a hot bead. 

A Game with &lyrab(dams 

In Kayanar, J watched the cheUlc playing with Aorra^myrabdanwi. Two 
boys sat facing each other, each had a pile of zuyTabolams. The dist boy 
pilled up a handful, threw them into the air, and tried to catch as many as 
pcfisible on the back of his band. He failed to catch any, and lost his turn, 
and the other boy made the attempt. He caught two and put these beside 
him, the next throw he caught one, then three, but at lost, though he had only 
three stones left, he dropped tbein all and lost hia tnm. Then the first boy 
tried again. ^ 

X* CoCK-proHTiNO 

Cock-fitting is a popular sport among the Mtuia of the central and northern 
parganas, but it is httie followed In the east where it is said to be a pastime 
worthy only of Ganda.* But ip the west and centrnl areas, cocks are specially 

^ A. shniW game U known ns Dkapa by tbe Paui4 Bhuiya.—Roy, The Hilt Mviy&e, 
p. £ 65 . I have seen it in ^[aiidla, and K £ft probably imlvcr^Ly dblHbuted. 

^ Far an cxeeUeDt Accemnt of ooizk-^htiii^ onaong Kol, BbiiaiiJ and tjiaati, ncc 
ImdioM and jJiunVi, VoL U p. ^5. TburAtan coniJilered it a 'dufgv^tiu^ spec- 

iHzkt' and agreed, with Cok^oid Xewctime that It ^cald bo performed Ln secret. He dea^ 
erfbu ecHd£-iigliting owng tht HlDhamniedaiti of hlysarQ^who do cot nan ateel ipttm but 
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reared add ttain^ to figM, It is said that in the good old days, the fights 
□sed to be be^eea two Hien* add the ^ctators bet on the result. Cock- 
fighting caiiie in when this exciting custom was forbidden. Large meetings 


Fits, [ 4 ^, Set ol ec»eknrgghtiac Imina in eioth bas 

Lffigfh 5 / Mmff 


are held at the end of most of the ba^ai^ late in the afternoon. Special 
meetings are also called in the larger Mtiria villages, both regnlarly and on 


■baqi^a Uw natnrul tpnra with ^ knlle, ' A real good fight' he layi ^ nmy list for Aavctal 
Thii, and htguU Qth&r detafLa of Thmston'i deKTiplion, to tn-e a little 

£h>ulFtfnl. Tlmr^tCka utldf ilmt the ipcrt waa popuLir In Soatn Canon ompng tht Bant, 
but aIqcp it often led to qnftrrtU ifna dlHoaroged by the police.— Ethnj?grapkic j^oC^j, 
PP- I hikTe ncTcr seen it In the Ctatml p^vincea, though 2 h^vc wfttehid miiliia- 

fighting tn Sorangorh SUtc. Other re/crcncM to cocfc-fighthig wTll be found in T. E, 
r«i]nipabhochar[K ' Ganii^, Sparta and Fi^^tlmes la Prehistoric luilln^ A/oii m India, 
Voh XXI, p, 144; D, N, MGLjtUiLdKr/Clin4» of the HddOf Kolhan^ ^fam m ffi^i4p Vol, 
p. ioi- J, Sarkur, 'Asaam and the AhoaLS in 1660** JBORS, VvL J, p, rSfi: and in sonic 
of the staudoidi pionogrophs oti ladiv^po} tribes. 
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spmal occasions snch m a gathering of the pargium pancheyat. In this part 
the Mnrb are enthusiastic over the sport and not inconsiderabte smn^ of 
money pass to and fro in the beta which inevitabb" aocompany a fig:ht. To the 
gentle Muria the attraction of codt-%hting ^ not (as it is to the more blood- 
tlursty Bison-hom Maria) the exdtement of blood and battle, but the pleasure 
of betting. The cock that loses also becomes the property of the winnerJ 

When the company has gathered in the shade of a great grove of treeSp the 
codes—which have been brought to the place carefnlly covered—are measured 
against each other so that in no ight w4l they be too unfairly matched. The 
spar-meiip who are Mima specially traioed in the biisinc^, go aside to tie the 
spttrs to the cods’ feet. These spurs are sharp knife-hLades about 3 ^ long 
and slightly turvedp made by the Mmia Lobar gf locally smelted iron^ and are 
kept in little bambw cases or rolled up in a doth hold-aU. 

The spur-man attaches the blades to the cock's feet, spits on the string and 
binds it round and round until the blades are firmly fixed at exactly the right 
height and an^k. He then rempves dirt from his ears, mixes some with 
the dust from bis left foc+t with a little spittle and rubs the mess on the blades 
saying, “'O Mahapnmb, O the Departed of my house^ you know' my truth and 
goodness. It is for you to give this cock victory". He removes a feather 
from the coca's tadi cut^ it in two ^th the blade attadied to its leg^ spits on it 
and threrwa it away. If the cock is victorious^ the spur-mnn receives a leg of 
its defeated adversary. 

The owners now ^ck up their birds and stand facing each oilier in the middle 
of a dearing surrounded by an excited crowd of spectators. They hold the 
cocks out, make them pe^ at cadi other and when they are aroused pot 
them on the ground. The birds usually go to the attack at once, and the 
fight only lasts a sbott time^ The blades are very deadly and I have frequently 
seen both cocks fall dead after thirty' seconds' combat. Once a cock turns 
away from its adversary, it b oonsidcred defeated. 

After a victory^ the owner of the cock should make on offering of liqunr to 
the Depaiied. At Binjhli he was expected to give a coconut to the Village 
Mother. At Ulera, the Muria said that when they put the cocks into battle 
they remembered the Departed* 


%-m 
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Fi^tiv^l linncing^ with big dhoi drums, at Fhundcr 



Fp^tlval daiadug, mtb fimaU drmiLs. at l^iauda 







Piaie CJ^XIi 


Durpa 

l>=irnli 
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OTHER RECREATIONS 

I. Musia KumOuk 

T he humom of the Miiria i& probably more fuUy developed than that of 
any other tribe in Bastat or the Central Provinces: the ghotul is a 
natural school of wit; the constant assodatioa of young people forces 
them to devise many forms of entertainment. The Srst and most clement^* 
expression of Mnria humom is plain btiffooneiy. They love throwing dirty 
water at each otheip sprinkling people with led ants^ creeping up behind some¬ 
one add daspir^ muddy li^nd^ round his face. In Kayanar; the chelik had 
bamboo squirts (Fig, 21) with which they projected streams ol water at the 
motiati. At a marriage^ old men and women get great fun out of pouring 
haldi-water over the buttocks of their relatives as they bend down to greet 
the bridal pair. They enjoy poking each other's genitals and catching hold 
of them, and if anyone dances naked, especially if this is in front ol forhidden 
relatives^ they latigh till they can Imi^y fitand The reader will note that 
here it is the social rather than the sexual aspect of the ribaldry that appeals; 
it is the notion of doing something unusual and improper before people in 
whose presence the strictest decoruin is usi^y practis^. Jokes about 
i[]dcest are funny because it is almust unknown in Mmia society; it is po^aible 
to be hutnorous about adultery simply because it is so rare. The obscene 
jokes of a Muda marriagie do not by any means imply a general ^ndard of 
obscenity; indeed they suggest the opposite. It is iu the mcKt rigidly com^ 
middle classes of English society that the vulgar postcard bos its widest cir¬ 
culation, for it k the sense of contrast and incongruity tliat is amusing. ]ii 
this copneiion George Orwell has recently drawn attention to the diSierenoe 
between obscenity and immorality^ The obscene is based on the implication 
that "marriage is something profoundly exdting and iEnportant, the bigg^t 
event in the average human being's life. So also with jokes about nagging 
wives and tyraemous mothers-in-law. They do at least imply a stable sodety 
in which marriage is indissolable and faruQy loyalty t^en for granted.. .A 
dirty joke Is notp of course, a serious attack upon morality^ but it is a sort of 
mental rebellion, a momcfiiary wish that things were otherwise,'^ So, in 
this sense Muria jokes are obscene, but they are not immoruL 
The Muria get a groat deal of fun out of dressing np. At weddings^ 
pedally at the critical moment of the Lagir, many people—lK?th young and 
old—appear in fantastic urrAy. One man performs as a giant; ant^hcr has 
an enormous rope penis ; a thhd is covered with ash and goes atiout in^atbig 
the Shaha^meditims. In Malakot the vUlagers were highly amused at the 
antics of an old man dressed in a bear-skin who was led about by his keeper^ 
himself swathed from head to foot in paddy-rope. The village headman, 
ordinarily the soberest of beiugs, appeared riding a hobby-horse and flour¬ 
ishing an umbrella. At Sidhawond there was a 'sadhu' with a long tail and 
an ash-covered fisherman who burlesqued^ Muria fishing methods. Masks 
are semetimes worn, esperially during the Pus Kolang and Chberta expeditions* 
In Kuchora two boys wearing gourd masks played at man and wife, the wife 
causing great mirth by a pair of artifidal breasts, la Phulpar a d^ik wore 
an artifimnl beard <jf sqmnel^B halt which he combed before a mirror. In 

1 G. OrTPcU/Tbe Art of Diauiild ItcGUl ^ HoHm, VoL IV (1941)^ PP- tSJ®- 
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Gormap tlie turisi Atpariha dressed up as a straw tmu^ with a whitened face 
anti beard of beards fur- He carried about qd etLortbous bow and a wooden 
spade as arrow. Even an old solar topi is thought amu^ag—when it is on 
a chelik's bead. The desire to create a sharp draiuatic cx^nlritst prompted 
a Muria at Masora to dance with a do^ In his arms fPUle CXI^III), 

But beside a ddigbt in sudden contracts, the Muria have n special attraction 
to the grotesque. Tn one story a girl with a huge umbilical stump buries 
hffwlf mtbe b^ of a riverp but the stump sticks up and a bullock cart is caqght 
on it. ^ The first motiari had a vagina so large that a wild boar could rdh 
about in h. She looked like a nadc of salt from Nandgaoo. In a song, a boy 
has a peuis as long as a cucumber and tesHdes ^ fat as pumpkius. 

In Gorma I saiv an Ktraordinary dance, when the performer* distortiog 
hb face and bodyp pranced about the ghotul hke an obscene bird. With his 
b^d be poked his bottom, privates, chest and head, smelt his supposedly 
soiled and stinking fingers, then pushed them in the faces of the o^ockers. 
It was done so well that you forgot the iedei^ncy in a sort of horror as at 
50 ^ perverted creation of the inirid- fti the same category are the" panthers' 
or ^lizards ^ that go often appear at a dance or wedding. A boy covers himself 
with a blanket, and with an ingemouit armngemeiit of twigs makes himself 
a head and beak which opens and shutSr He then crawls about in what I 
can only call an abominable manner which neTOr fails to give a tlrrill of fear. 

More purely humorons was a greet bird made at Phauda. A thelik lay 
Op the grO'Und with his bands stretched out before him. The others covered 
his body with a blanket and his hands with cloth. They decorated the doth- 
covered bands with omameuts. gave them a beak and ears, and produced 
a grotesque bird. Then the boy by moving his hands made the bird jwck 
about very divertingly fPIate C 3 CI.^VII). 

If we turn to vctImI wit we find a similar tendency. Tij the songs are refer¬ 
ences to moustached peacocks ^ and tusked hares. 

On Kachgudgud Hfll is a bare, chelifc. 

Its teeth are as long as a chopper, chelfk. 

Its moustache Is like jtmgle grass, cheHk. 

Its hairs like bamboo shavings, chellk. 

In the Ghotul Pata there are many such divcrtitig descriptions. How 
exceUeqtp for example, la the account of the Kotwar who is fed on gruel twelve 
years old and full of frq^ and lizards * 

Hia moustaches said s%^ as he drank, 

His throat cried gurgur gftrgur. 

As he ate the frogs and lizards, his mouth went piiiis piias. 

The descriptions of the chclik and motiari at Siri Somni^s marriage and of 
the treatment given to Bas Dursal Rani by the Monjhi * are funny even to 
Western ears. 


* Compoiv the tTnujn ppem: 

The cobra eames 
WiLh hii hood nUacd 
Askhig alpL^, 

The btroa cotuc* 

With hh neck 
Twirlibg bh mmuitAkiea, 

* The iuiUc* of the TflbiKP «c 


iArcher, ap. dt,+ p, jaa.] 

Uroarlte theme of the Gciud and PardliJin 


Provineca. my of Mahako4kjsCw. SSf.r^ic^r., 

“ ffiVh (Bemibay pp. 


otheh recreations 

II. A Test of Wit 

The posing of riddlef^ is a fairlv popul^iT fornL of amusemetit id the ^hotdl. 
It sharpens the wits and b ijften very aiiiusidg, the sharp and unexpected 
Contrasts between descrrptian and meonixig often surprising the iistencrs into 
a sudden burst of laughter^ Alany riddles have both a maiiifest and latent 
meanings the latter usually sexual. Riddles iUnstrating vnripvs sociological 
pomts will be found throughout the book, but 1 will add aaother 150 here. . 

In Gondip the riddles are usually in what may be called pfose. Rhyme is 
v^ty uncommon and even assonance and punning are rare. The foMowing 
are hardly topical: 

Utu tutu bhui la litlit. 

The hom comes nut nf the grouud- 

A bamboo shool- 

ttrfttfj? tn/a, day day inta, 

Pay sit sit and say go go. 

Sand in which ym* ^ct stuck. 

Forro kart, adi ntcnd. 

Thrashing-floor above, its pde below* 

An fimbrcHa. 

Konda ndiftia kd^a witiTita. 

The bollock sits, the tethering cord mus away. 

A pumpkin. 

The nsual Gondi riddle has nn special form^ 

Undi ufpddun nur nci kaskirddng. 

A hundred dogs bite one Ikard. 

The rafter 0 / a house 

Tdmur irmtra hhku }oidy manta^ maii TuarfO mtrrom loU honyor. 

The brothers live together^ hut never enter each Qthcr*s bouse. 

A pair of shoes, ' 

Tt is in the Hnlbl riddles^ whicli are now iiimjost as common as those in the 
original Gondi, that wo find rhyme and assonance. The Halbl riddle is spoken 
very fast with an emphasis on a central word- 

Suklo rukh llsai kart; * 

Bur^a bhdlu hat hare. 

The dry tree s^ys thai: 

The old bear says kai, 

A 

Kurtu don^ mdrlu jhati; 

Ek thnni ^chds pali^ 

Cut ahruhs on the hffl of knrlu trees; 

There are fifty rafteim on one pole^ 

An ^4^nhretia. 

Ek ^arhtho morki^ai, 

Bdragarheho pdnikhaL 

Tlie cow with the brnken horn from one house drinks the water of 
twelve liouse.s. 

A fisJi-hook. 
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Ckitingia bdja; 

Natrd! pdga. 

It m^Lkes a like a dmiji; 

It has a red tmhaii^ 

A $arus crane. 

AltiteiatioD b abo used. 

Fhuite 

Jharte jkarese^ 

Flower blossoms 
And drops aeon. 

A bazaar. 

Some riddles end with a taunt or challenge, a device which is generaUF only 
used when an extra line is needed to complete xh^ rhyme, 

Jhil miti tarai 
Rai ratan bchi* 

Ye dhandha ke nijdnbe^ 

Baiii chc ndk ke koH. 

The star sparkles 
The fence is beautifiil. 

If yon don't answer this riddle. 

Your wife% nose wili be cot off- 

A mirror^ 

Karims pdna rup^ dhcH 

Dhandha ko nahi jdnbe ghasnin kt heii. 

Rough leaves, silver stem. 

Tf you don't know this riddle. 

You're a Ghasnin's daughter* 

'‘Sugar-cane. 

There's a wall tonnd the lake. 

If you can't answer thb^ vouTl be my bond-servantn^ 

^ A ¥nirr&r. 

The stick is straight, 

At the top are bells. 

If you don^t know what this b, 

An ant trill bite yodr bottom. 

M ale geniiaiia^ 

A few rather curions riddlea take the form of Imaginary conver^tions. A 
thorn addresses a mati about to step on it. ' I see you^ htst you don't see m&.' 
A householder speaks to n leaf blown iu by the wind. * Where have you come 
from, old chap, making your 
rusl^s on speaks to the reed 
I am going to Ratanpur'. 

The riddles posed in the ghotul may not all be of Maria origin, but at leist 
the Muria can enjoy them and See their point. Even if a man cannot make 
that Idnd of joke himself, he may claim to have some sense of humour if be 
enjoys reading Thurber. Many of the descriptions set out in riddle form arc 
really witty and amusing even to the sophisticated Western mind The 
riddles too gain their effect from bixarre contrasts. An axe h described as 
"a roasted pig jumping from tree to tree'. Anyone who has seen a Muria 
roasting a pig, holdiDg the headlcsa creature over the fire, wCD appreciate the 
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camp on my doorstep ?" A ffooded river as tt 
* growing in its bed, ^You stay where you arej 
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wit cf that; it h twn better than the Tlraon riddle od the sejne themj^—"A 
parrot phying on the diy stump of a trce\i Another pig riddle is aboat n 
needle and thread which is described as' a httle pig with a cord La its bottom' 
instead of where the pig's cord ought to be, m its nose. 

And what an admirable descHptioti of palm wine I 'Outside how quiet— 
but in the belly how it thnodefsT The stomach is always amusing; as with 
us there is the connotation d something gro^ and amiable^ the fat man keen 
cm his food, A drum is * a fiy bniaing tn an elephant's beily"—atre^ng the 
contrast of the huge bedy and the little fly. A wionowing-fan is the 'man 
with buttocks in front snd stomach behind '—the same kind of absurdity as 
when a mmi puts on his trousers back to front. 

An oil-press is ^the hunchback bear that pisses all ronnd\ A gun is riddled 
thus: "Tap the dry tree and the old bear says Hai.' This seems to me amusing 
in a quiet and bucolic way, but—to make one more coniparboti vdth the Urnon 
riddles—^their description of a gun as ^a ghoot speakiDg from a dry piece of 
wood'^ is nucanny and chills the heart. It probably has more effect on a 
European reader: he lemembere a thooKind gtins and the ghosts that thex^ 
have made. 

There is an escelleiit description of a letter: 

A little WQod-pigeon has a fat tummy : 

Where are ygu off to, pigeon I 

Some other witty riddles are these: 

The basket broke and out came the tiger .^—A pig excr^ng. 

Always turns up punctually to work .—Thr mn. 

A black cow with a thousand feet jumps onto the Rajahs food .—A fy. 

You can almost see those dirty feet landing in the middle of the plate* 
scattering the royal food across the table, the face of the indiguoiit Raja, 

Two riddles expose the limitations of the human frame: 'yon can see the 
distant hOl, but not the one on top of you.^ That is your own head. And 
'your C5WT1 bade' is the ansfrer to ^You can see all the world save one htlle 
plot oi ]a1ld^ 

Tw^o smutty jokes: "The creature has a penk above and a vagina below^' 
Th^ backside of a am. "He has his penis in his month." A sahib smt^king 
ff cigar. These with their vague half-retnembcred associations to Havelock 
Ellis are probably more amostug to a HoropeEin than to a Muria. 

Really witty smut is not veiy common; I have been through many Paske 
Pata, the marriage songs which hurl rhythmic abuse at all fiie relations of 
the bridal pair, but I have found nothing that seems funny to tat. Yet it 
obviously seems funny to the Muria, for at each new obsomity they shout 
with triumphant laughter. Why should it be so amusmg to say' TD bed your 
sister'* 'I'd copulate with your mother'* "TTl carry off my unde's daughter' ? 
The reason again is not sexual, but social ; it Ls due to the at^rbed atteution 
which all Mtma give to family relniiodships, You can always raise a laugh 
from a MuHa andience by a reference to the Table of Affinity^ 

As we see elsewhere, certain relations stand in a kassi ki ndif, a joking relatinn^ 
to one noother. The time-hononred jotea are brought out again and agaid 
and always get a good hand. A man says to bts bJtdcha : ' Why not come 
and live on us? You canT get a living in your own honse. Then Til be able 
to carry off your daughter, I've always wanted to many' her,* A chclik Inuglis 
at his mother's brother. going to have your daughter', he says. 


1 Airher, op rff.. p fSo. 
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"Well*, his nude. ‘She is being fcept for yoti/ *Ko, 1 want a larger 
choice of girls, flat 111 just cany her off for a few daya.^ And twq samdhi 
joke with each other. ‘ I know you sleep every night with yoiir sbter", says 
one. * Yes, and we all know whomyoii sleep with/ And So on intenmnably- 

In the ghotulH childreii tease each other btit they are not allowed to go too 
far. A chelik who repeats a joke until it becomei cruel b fined. At a tuotimi's 
fijst menstruntioii^ evetybody is pleased and amused. Today the embank¬ 
ment of the field is broken/ ' We"d better call a lot of oooUct to mend the 
leaking tank/ When the gbl rEtums to the ghotiil after her period of sednsion. 
the boys say^ the coolies have stepped the hok in the field. Don^t let 
anyone make a new hok tonight 

In the Rjnjhli ghottil one day the Silo, an older girl was forcibly'married' 
to the smallest boy there^this b a gbotui in which formal * marriages" are non 
allowed, so the game had the double value of incongruity both in age and 
enstom- The cMldren performed aU the marriage ceremonies, pretended 
to drink a lot of liqnor, imitated the antics of their drunken elders, and finally 
dragged the pair ofi to bed together. But the little boy ran away. Then 
they pretended that a child was horn, and a bundle was banded round the 
ghotul, the boys giving it their “breasts^ to suck. At last the Uttk * fatter" 
had to take it^ but he threw it away crying, ^ It doesn't look like me; she's been 
going to other boys*, 

^^en older men come to the gfiotnl, there is a lot of coarse jesting about 
their relations with their wives. 1 remember the headnmii of Knntpadar 
who is almo^ completely bald had himself massaged by the Belosa and said, 

‘ How is she going to puh her comb through my few ^irs^ and^ If my old woman 
were to see me now, I wonder what she'd say. It's a good rule that wives 
mustn't come to the gbntnl'. 

A boy or ghl with any defomiRy is laughed at and is given a nickname 
which remind him of ft. Some ol these name^ are themselves witty— 
Dhob fat 05 a drum , Banga, who was astnpidbahy; Fota with a big stomach; 
Solaidu who never does what he is told hut alivays something else; Cholu who 
never atopa talking, and ilarin—who Is like a EJaria, 'never takes any notice 
of anyone and when you want to beat him gets out his how and arrows' ^ A boy 
at Binjhhp of whom it is said that he cannot see a mntiari without saying 
something to make her hmgh, is caUed Jhola. In the same ghotul a big over- 
grown fellow was rag^^l mercilessly. He was (old man) by day and 

bokara Cgoat) at night. ^ All the land of the g^otal has been broken up by bis 
great ploughshare.' 

Shamrao Hivale heard a chelik and amtiari talking to each other in the 
ghotul; each sentence sent them into fits of laughter^ ' What have you got ?' 
said the boy- *N0> tell me first what you've got/ ^Wcll, I've one root and 
two onion*/ "And l\ said the girl, ^have two sweet mangoes and a basket 
for your rootp' * YeSi bnt what am I to do with the CFubns ?' "They can stay 
out in the compound" " Bnt at least put the root in your basket/ 

Straightforward sexual jokes^ with no social reference, about copulation 
and the private parU arc common enough. For the Bahiar Karsaua (hfad 
Game), at Xanhargaon, boys dres^ up as a lunatic with his wife and Childs 
He has a huge penis, "she^ grotesque breasts. Every time he touches them, 
he gets burnt: he tries to ptdl out her pubic hairs^ and gels but at again. The 
^vife gives birth to a child, & cloth doU^ the husband suckles it-r-but I 
need not particularize the endless bufioonery. The copuktion of animals 
may be imitatedj this is done even in ihe public—and very sacred—^Riis 
Kolaug dances. Excretory joke^ are rare, 1 think, though boys laugh at ghU 
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if they catch them relievkig themselves. There is tiothing veiy subtle m 
witty ID any of this. In fact, sitice there are so few taboce^ on su in the ghottil 
it b rather dificult to be fimny about it. 

It is worth noting that even the gpds ate dot above a bit of horse-play. In 
Addar I watched the young deity CheHk Eiaip who was after all a lielik and 
conveniently represented by a long erect pole, amusing himself with a group 
of motiari. In the hands of his medium he pranced about, poking himself 
at the gitls^ chasing them ahoot, pretending to catch them and ride upon 
them. Another medium carrying an iron & 2 .hi amused everybody by his 
absurd gestures; be would dance round and round a line of ghb, bedd down 
anil peer up into theic laces in the most ridiculous manner. In Meta wand, 
one of the horses of the gods was ctmsed about the held^ and roars of 
laughter greeted the divine Sport. 

A common type of lunuy story Ends its humour in an absurd and inde- 
corous shnation. In Metawaud i was told the tale of the w^oman who is 
going along the road in the rains. Some of the mud gets into her vagina 
and when she stops at a stream to wash it^ a crab catches hold of her ditorb. 
She calls a man to help, but hard aa he pulls at the crab he cannot make it let 
go. At last he tries to bite it oC but it gets hold of his no^ with 
its spare claw» and there they all are—on a public highway, the respectable 
Muiia with his nose stuck in the vagina of an unknowu woman. After 
a while along comes a Lobar and gets the crab out with his tongs, 
but only on condition that* the woman will give him 'tobacco' whene^'er 
he wmuts it. Some days later he comes to her house to daim his reward. She 
is busy cooking and asks him to lie down on a cot until she is rcady^ He 
lies on his face, but he is so excited that his erect penis goes through the strings 
of the cot and protrudes below. A cat thmMng it a bit of meat, catches it. 
The iutuaiion is now reversed. The woman comes out and refuses to release 
the Lohar unless he declares her quit of her debt to him. 

Another tale, from Aturgaon, which is known In B€mg)al and to the Uraon, 
but is given an entirely fresh and vivid turn by the Mniio^ again gets its effect 
from the sticking together, in public and deplctfablc jnxtaposlliau, ol bcoo' 
grtious things: a man and woman Cannot get apart, a uudw^e 6nds her hands 
stuck to her head and nothing on below\ a mandcian discovers a bullock's horns 
sticking to his bottom. Personally 1 think this tale is really futmy, even in 
Os hare and literal form. 

There was a Muiia Raja with one son- In his village was a barber 
who also had an only son. The two hoys were always playing to¬ 
gether^ they wauld never do their wcuk. The Raja used to tdl his son 
to go and plou{^ in the fieldSp but he always refused. At last the Raja 
got very angry and turned him out* The boy put on his omamEnts 
and took a bag of money, mounted his horse and rode away. As he 
went he met the barber's »n and told him that he was going to his 
future father-iu-law'a house. The barberV son said he would go with 
him. 

Presently, the Raja's son said he wanted to relieve himself. There 
were no leafy trees at hand so the barber's son said, " You bad better 
take off your clothes and ornaments and go to the jun^e in your loin 
doth'. While the Raja's son was away, the barber's son put on his 
dothes and ornaments and rode off on the horse. 

When the boy returned and found his things gone, he wept so loudly 
that Bara Don heard his crying and came to him in the shape of an old 
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man. "Go to your father-in-law’s house’, he said, at servant, I will 
give you this charm, that whatever you say wiH happen.' ^ the boy 
went and took a job as servant. He found the barber's son living there 
in his stead, wearing bis ornaments and dressed in his dotbes. That 
night the barber’s son went in to the father-in-law's daughter. The 
Raja's son outside the door esdaimeti^ 'As they are, let them be; without 
my order let them not separate*. 

So there they were, stuck together and ah uight they struggkd to get 
free. In the mornhig the members ol the family sent their servant, the 
Kaja’s son,, for a jnidwife to cut the unhappy pair apart. 

Now as the Raja% son was bringing the midwife to the house, they 
bad to cross a flooded river and both of theta stripped themselves 
naked- The Raja's sou said, ’ Put your dothe^ on your head, hold them 
there with youi two hands and so cross the river'. As the woman 
approached the opposite bank, the boy said^ *As you are, so lemam ; 
without my order you may not change'- So the tnidvdfe came naked, 
holding her hands to her bead, and weeping and, of course, she equld 
do nothing. 

So then they sent the Raja’a son to fetch a magiEdan. As they were 
coming along together, the magician went to relieve himself but there 
was M water near at band- But there- was a dead bullock s bead wtb 
two hm^DS and he wiped himself on it. As he was doing so, the Rnja s 
son eidaimed, ^As you are, so remain; ^thont roy order you may 
not changed And 50 the magidan ^me to the house with the buhock's 
head and its horns stkidng to his bottom. When he saw him, the 
father-in-law was so frightened that he said, ^Whoever can solve th^ 
trouble* shall have my ^ughtet and all my money’. Then the Rajas 
son told him what had happened and his father-in-law said, 'If you 
can moke all well again, I will believe you, and yon shall have my 
daughter*. At *hl^ the Raja's son temoved hb charms oud the horns 
dropped from the magician's bottom, the woman covered her v^na 
with her hands^ and the girl released the barber's $oo from hia captivity- 
Then the fathet-m-law killed that barber's son and married the 
Raja’s son to his daughter. 

Prom that day we never use barbers to cut our hair. We never use 
water when we relieve ourselves. If the omens are wrong we never 
go to betroth a girh and we think it no fault if the nnmomed sleep 
together^ 

I In A UciagaU tale, which wt pmbfihly posBOS In n samcwhat bowdleriMd vccdoa, the 
of a cowhcM gets HiidK to his hjmd, the whinowiiig'bHkid of a miid 
atxbck to her hand, a plotter ttlcks to the hand a Raid, and a Raja and csoarhM 
rat to their seats and bave to be sawn C. Mltra, 'A Ci^ulaUve 

Fotk-tide <4 the Old Daiuc Laaajr Type' la TA* Qwtft/rfy Jmrmat uf 
BangslortK July Other parall^ be fonmd hi W. McCulSa^^ Btngah 

TalM tLondoa, lOia},. pp- 2 raff., where the Priiice make* the hupottor’a mouth stick to 
bis hookah and the pnestV wife atkJL to tail Bfaoulders os he cariic* her bctom a stfeom, 
and fn A- Grign&rtl/ Hmhrn's Oraoit FuBt-ktrs ll^tna, 1931), pp. 46^-, where the Pito® 
ffeeUres, * if thw lelhsw be her god-filTcn bTidc^niDiii, you stoou sUck to the reart ef these 
s of c tien ' ond of Gomee they clo. 1 morded yet another veTvtoa lit a J uanjf vihago in 
pal IfShara State, la this o goatherd who enficn from impotence luu the compenaatory 
power of stiddng thln^ toj^elhcr. He attadies a gbrl'i buttocks to a rock while she ^ 
hatbing and a pot to an okl maa^s bchtod- There is a ribiild scene where a bride 
bridegroom ate logethex ond the whole iunily triei to puh them apart. An inainsi- 
tlee Brahmin beads over the ploce of conjunctiou and gets bis monstache caught there. 
These storlei ate of the St^Liue order as the Toda-Kotki motli of ttac dog becoming stock 
In copula^n*—M. R. Enieueau* 'Sotne Origin Stories’, JAOS^ Vol. LXIll, p- 
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1. In the middle of the field the^ are measuring aah. 

Rais. 

2. A small boy brings oat the salt to be measured. 

digging a h^- 

3. Von stay where you swaying to and fro: 

I am gdng to Ratanpur* 

4 jlooded river speaks ia re^s gtomng ifl its bed, 

4. 1 will say to toy brother* ^ I>ou'*t eatp don't eat % 

Fisking-Mvok, 

5. The wind shakes it Awrwr barttr: why is it not fit for ealiag ? You are 

looking at the jungle; why don't you eat it ? 

Sambhar and kamhar /thU (which sambbar 
do not eat). 

b. Eight legs, nbe kneeSn it decorates the wall, the old diied-up headmauH 

Spider. 

7. The dock-tailed one has twenty-two cubs. 

, Spider, 

S. In the dry tree the dower blossoms: it is beaudful in the world. 

ChtM. 

9. The belJy behind, the back before. 

Caives of ikt le^. 

ID. Malau bites the buttock of Solati. 

^faTking-nui seed and frmi (which sticks on 
at the end). 

11. The Mrota fruit is not to be plucked^ 

The spotted buUock is not to be tethered; 

The gteeti st ick is not to be lihe«L 

Sun, Uger^ snake. 

12 . The Jamdar hides in the leaveSp 
The Kamdar hides in the dods, 

There is a rifcAJbf sound in the gratn-bin. 

Hare^ fUld-rat^ 

13. It )iimps cka cha; it is naked in spite of its dothes; it is the ants" priest; 

it i$ the Gnnia of the forest. 

Frog* spider, snake, usi bird. 

14. Inside fieshp outside bones. 

Caemnf. 

15. There's otic pet inside another: the son is whiter than the father. 

Cocoiffii^ 

ifi The pig is three years old, but it has only a httle bit of flesh, 

Cbn^i skeli. 

17. The white cock's organ is bent. 

CrOfigi skeli. 

rS. The anmll boy jumps along^^^airing as he goesi the bank ot the field. 

19. It drinks water on the rock and jumps over the tree. 

Axe. 
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aOn You are ^aiog taking me wttli ytiu. i 

A miifi and his sJAod^w, 

21^ \Yiio b the priest of the Bastar bqU. ? 

- Th^ po^cr. 

Z3. The plebahl hatse ate a tbotisatid leaves- 

^4 uinbreUa* 

23. They buQt a palace withoat using water^ 

24. Four-scote biifFoloes go along a umTo^^f road. 

Anis in a liW- 

35. There b a bbct map in your house. 

AfU. 

26, Big eyes, sharp teeth. 

MonA^' and 

2f. Ou the ground big teetbl in the sfcy big eyes. 

WhiU~atii^ and a vuUure. 

28. It drinks its gruel from a gourd* it hides among the bamboos. 

A baby drinking rniiA ani sUcping in a basksi. 

29^ CbiUrunj Mitkunj crosses t^welve biUSi hut hides in a dry leaf. 

S*ari 

30. Sit, Bondki, sit. Why are you standing ? 

The mdl af a hi>Hse. 

31. Many ko^um dowers in oue bunch, 

Markeir 

32. In the field a snake b wdgj^Ing. 

CiiUivaiors using a rake, 

33. On the hash are many yellow birds. 

ChUti, 

34. The small boy makes the king weep. 

Chilli. 

35. The smell of the utardage feast is hot. 

CkiUL 

36. A chip of a dry tree. 

37. On the green tree b a dry piece of wood 

Fi^cr-twif, 

38. Going, coming, hut no footprint. 

A boat - 

39^ You can't throw away the seed, hut you can throw away the bark. 

Boat (from which bits are chipped ofif when it 
b made). 

40. The deer goes to and fro withoiit feet. 

Bod. 

4X, The fist is full of seed, the house b full of beans. 

Chitdren,^ 

42. An old woman digs up the CTouod. 

Pig. 
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43. Th^ basket broke and out came the tiger. 

A 

44, A Lamana woman gioes along throwing {laicbed rice on the path. 

A sh^goiU 

45, The dish eomes from a Rajahs hoiise; tonch it and you swell. 

Fire. 

46. On the dry tree blossoins a dower. 

Fire, 

47« A small boy puUjng hard puts on his dhoti. 

A man winds rQpe inlo a grain-bin^ 

4S, The sacrideed goat drinks water. 

Hmp^ 

49. Lick qtdekiy and fall down^ 

, Bfvofft. 

50. Pick up the bundle and it talks. 

Broom. 

51. Nobody knows the noise of its beating pat-pai, 

Ey^bfim, 

52. If anything is thrown in the two tanks, they overdow. 

Eyos^ 

53. Even little fish can^t get into this shining tank. 

The eye. 

54. A new plough^ a new yokCp a new field yields a crow. 

.4 nem dettighier^n-law. * 

55. It is bard to pick up, but you can throw it away with yddr left hand 

from ihe hearth. 

56. A chelik uses up a whole cart-load of toikt-twigs. 

The heeirih. 

57. At the time of yoldug—one: 

At time of bosmg—two, 

Tmid~iwig used io cleaH the teeth, wkieh umaliy 
spats i^er use. 

58. Five men are ploughing the fields and ten men are collecting the earth 

with a harrow^ 

A tmg far cUomng the teeth. (Five men means 
five fingers and ten men means fingers of 
both the haods^) 

59. The bomless btiUock grows a horn, 

Moon^ 

60. It always turns up punctually* 

Sun. 

61. Four are cold, four arc hot, four art wet. The deer has twelve toei: 

each grazes by itself . 

The year. 

62. The black cock gathers ft t the white cock spreads it out to dry* 

Night and day* 

63. In the stream sits a decorated bkd 

Money in a string-bog* 
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66 . 


67 - 


68 . 

69 . 
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71 - 
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73 - 


74 - 

75 - 
76 . 


77 - 

78 . 

79 - 

8o. 
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The vulture eats the buUodc, but can never hnish it, 

Sharpening-siQn^. 

It h Toiiung dum-dum: the tortow goes to the bank. 

The spotted monkey eats thirty-two score leaves. 

Rain-hat. 

The thrashing-door k abovCp and its peg is belnw^ 

A H umbrella. 

This peacock has only one leg. 

A n umbreUa, 

The baby k born with seven coveiinga^ 

A bamboch-^^ooi. 

The cowshed is twelve cnbtts long, yet the two eowi can't get iu. 

Breasts Us^ emu n^tfer he with 

datk. 

The nose^ring is above* the hawk belowp 

Afai^o and its atom. 

Umnamed they beat her ; 

Married they let her be. 

Pot. 

Inside it goes down deep: 

Above it rises high: 

It is needed every year, 

Thakhing grass. 

The long hep lays its eggs in a drde. 

Dang-kanda^ a root 
Prrntp fruit* seedless imit. 

5 “®*. 

A COW bears seeds; the seeds bear children. 

Hen's 

The cow gave birth to a bone, and the bone to a calf. 

A hm. 

Fruit without root. 

An egg. 

The mother gave birth to a seed and the seed gave birth to a chiltL 

Antgg, 

The orange now bas QowerSp 

A chick fuiiched fr^m an egg* 

The tree has only two leaves. 

Afan and his ears. 

Up stairs, down stairs, a in the middle. 

The tongue. 

Dead bullock goes ahead. 

Cojfihide rope 0/ a plough. 

A ploughshare folk from the hillside. 

A lisard. 

The white cock goes from house to bouse. 

Curds being hawked from door to door* 

5 W 
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98^ 
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There’s white water in the black poL Qneea Thamka is datidag there. 

The pot in which mrd is churned^ 

It Cflmes when you rah and goes back when you threaten it. 

Gcde* 

Going it pKS, coming it comes. 

Door* 


It takes its food without vegetables. 

Wooden spade for digging earth. 

Three brothers stand on one leg. 

Leaf of the phwrsa tree. 

The sweetest thing in the world 

SUep. 

A bird goes along dragging a cartdoad of grass belund. 

^ peatmk. 

The white bullock a black halter^ 

Kosa-cooion, 

You fire the arrow with all yom might, but it falls below your feet. 

Dtiiu. 

The mother sits still and her child whirls round. 

Eariken poi end gourd used £0 stir the fdwn-grud. 
Two are dry and four are slimy. 

The horns and udders of a cow* 

A hnndred dogs bite one lizard* 

Rafier of a hame- 

The two brothers live togetha- but never enter each other’s hotjse. 

Shoes* 

You can hear the noise of the ring and see its mark on the road 

Cart^wh!^. 


This creeper has only one fruit, but inside that fruit there is a flower. 

A little sparrow scattered its feathers about the whole house. 

Lamp* 

There is a fire in its mouth; its tail drinks water; we all love it, for it*s 
like a queen. 

Lamp. 

It has a head but no heart. It walks but cannot speak. 

A eopper coin. 

The flower is in the water but the fruit is in the tree 

Wildjig. 

The blade seed is sown in the white held. 

Ink and paper^ 

A little wood-pigeoa has a fat tummy. Where axe you off to, pigeon? 
To meet the king. 

A letter in the post. 

The bullock sits down and its tethering cord runs away. 

A pumpkin. 


The tethering cord is long and mauy calves are tied to it. 

Cucumbers on their stalk. 
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109- when you touch its hora. 

Grindstone r 

110. The smah drum has holes at either end. 

A/aA«kt flower. 

111. The two brothers dean their teeth with one tw%. 

Tt*o wheels and ofte axle. 

iiz. There's no tree near the seed. If you eat it, it disappears. 

Haiistone, 

Z13. It cannot understand, but others understand; it ts not a man, but, it 
walks day and night. 

A waUh. 

124. It grows in the son and dies m the shade. 

Sweat. 

115. It shoots its airnw^ hut it 3^ neither how nor hands. 

A porcupine. 

Xl6^ Licks quickly and looks up. 

^ A hoe. 

It is life without bone, it is black bat it's no young bufalo. 

A (eech. 

ixB^ All is bnmt but the Idng'^s small piece of doth. 

A path. 

irg. Everything in the forest is burnt but the yogi's sack 

Date-palm gruh* 

120. The big creature has small eyes, ears like winnowing-fans and no wing$. 

Elephant. 

lai* A black cow has a thausaud feet; it jumps on to the Idog's dinner. 

ffiy^ 

122. Daughter-in-law's name is KoelapatiT mother-in-law's name Is Taixo. 

It goes round the village making a noise. 

Goucriiffte^ and Kotwar^ 

123. A little pig has a cord in its bottonx 

ffeeJk and thread. 

124. Whistle and the pole waves to and fro. 

Tail of a dog. 

125. The big forest has a trttle for^ at one end. 

A deg and its toU. 

126. The vagina is underneath, the penis is above. 

Tail of a eotfl, 

xzy. In front, tt cuts with a sickle. 

In the middlCp it fills a basket. 

Behind, It sweeps with a broom. 

A €0W. 

128. A little ghl ties a lot of doth round her waist- 

Spinner'e bobbin. 

129. This house has no doors. 

/iTosa-Cflwow. 

X30. If you give, 1 wiH give. 

Johar 
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131. The plough has teq servants: each buRcicb has five. They catch the 
mangoes. They shut the little door; they fill the house with water* 
Love-tfUtking and ini^ccurss. Tkd ten and five 
are ike fingers, 

T3a. Two sisters live together with one hii^t:^qd^ 

Tongs. 

133. From the tree-top falls a green leaf. 

A parrot comes down iofeed. 

134* The goad with a little mouth. Who knows what it is? 

The person who is bitien knows. 

135. Catch it firmly, throw it away. 

Nasal discharge. 

136. The pQIar of the Raja's bouse sounds, kas fjtm 
The Raja shakes it and it tremble dal 

PJaniain. 

137- The fruit of the jiingle climbs to the sky, 

Whirlwifsd. 

138. A crooked footprint on a bioad leaf. 

The fforri, 

139. Throw it dowUp but it won't break. 

Kosa-coeoon. 

140^ On a burnt tree the vultures sit- 

People round liquor* 

141. The Manjhi who fells yoti to the ground. 

Landa rice-beer. 

i 43 p The roosted hen jumps alive out of its own bottom. 

Burnt grass springing up again. 

143. The fencing is decorated, the water of the tank sparkles. If you don't 

know the answer, you wiil be a girFs habdri (bemd-servant). 

A frttmr. 

144. The earth is sticky: the lid is the broken hEilf of a pot. 

Toridse. 

145^ Bastar's Raja and Kanker's Rani have the same face. 

hdandia and sarson seed. 

146. When he eatSp his thighs are swollen. 

A man puffs out hi$ cheeks as he plays the 
mohori-trumpd. 

t 4 y* The Mohammedan's horse h full of holes: however many mount it, 
it never wearies. 

A country eol, 

148. The leather u cut into threads. The thread is tied to seven dnuns^ 

Some is tied in a knot, some is lied to a cot, the rest is put out to 
dry^ and the kite without daws comes and kicks it down. 

A spider^s web spoUt by wind* 

149. The pole stands up without support. 

Hair^ 

xSfJ- There's u bunch of corn on the withered tree. 

A scorpion* 
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IV. Eoxk-taxes 

Folk-tales aod legends are told in the ghotnl if there is a boy there who Ichowb 
any. There does not seem to be a formal 'right ^ of possesion o\'er a parti¬ 
cular story, but in pTactioe certain stories arc comiected with spedaL people. 
One boy knows a story which was taught hiro by an elder boy on leaving the 
ghotul or by hh father, and this boy is always called on to recite it. 

No one h likely to forget the experience of listening to one of these stories^ 
which are often in a sort of rh^irhmic prose and chanted to a recognuable 
time^ The most rctnarkable that I have heard was a long and ratnblirig Ghottil 
Fata chanted by Dasm of the ^larkabera ghotnl- Dasni sat in the middle 
of the room, a little group of hoy& near himn the other chelik and motiari 
reclining near. He sat very upright and sang with great animatioia, gesti¬ 
culating mlh his hands and the boys iiear him jmned in a chnras and beat 
the ground with little sticks. 

1 beard another beautifully sung &too" in the Masora ghotnl. This was the 
tale of the Ogre and the Little Girl; the boy who "owned" it was a ver>' small hoy* 
the Anter, He and a friend sang in a curious shriU falsetto and the whole 
ghotul joined in the chorus: 

Rffi mrso sarso phu! nunike nang^ gurdam^gurdim gurdum gsifduM. 

Rdkas bitkas barma bhtd de$ ffimi kutki k^war—gutdum gurdum gufdum. 

The story wa^ chanted in a kind of rhythm, while the beat of the chorus 
was irresistible, the boys booming grandly oa the^fir^tun. 

Sometimes the narrative of the tale is ta' prose' and is recited in the ordinary 
speaking voice, and the dialogne is sung* occariormlly in rhyriied conplets. 
The boys and girls sit round listening with great attentioiip and nod their heads 
saying Ye^\ at the right moments. 

Most of these stories have h«en publLahed separately for it would have taken 
too much space to include them here.^ I am, however^ gii^ung two narrative 
poems which throw !=ome light on conditions of life in the ghotnl. The hist 
is the Ghotul Fata tnentiotied above^ which rUnstrates the custom of a cere¬ 
monial beat for fish before a festivah the apporntment of the Gaita^s chOdreo 
as ghotnl leaders* and the relations of brother and sister in the dormitory^ 


GJioUil Paia of Mark^b^a 

The Gaita of the village gathered them all together saying, 

* Look brothers, the month of Magh has come again^ 

And we must decide about the Mango Festival\ 

Everyone came and eagerly decided, 

For ^eady other villages had kept the Festival. 

" Certainly, we also will keep the Festival* but what curry shah Ave cat ?" 
'Haven't we many chelik and motiari in our ghotut ? 

Send the chelik and motiari to catch fish lor the Festival.' 

So said the leaders, and the chelik and motiari prepared to go. 

When they were ready the chelik and motiari went to catch fi$h. 


* Sm my Fvik^Taki 0 /(Banibajp ^944)^ which iucladei many ; 

mmt AppcAf to DTfidaiiL others turn on such ti^vers^l uiotifi as Oloh the Ooest^ 
Gr<iteful Anim.ilit, Brolher-Sistcr tire Hem oa Hlgrimage. 
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There the Gatta's son Negi was leader of the chelik. 

And bis daughter too was leader of the girlSp 

In the midst of the jungle^ there wa$ a lake wbidi they emptied- 

While the others were emptying it, Negi lay down tvnd slept^ 

Though Negi was one of a party of chellk and motiarL 
Braining^ dramiug this water, at last the tank was emptied and the fish 
were caught. 

They all started home, but no one woke up Negi. 

Even his sister had forgotten him, but she remembered on the way* 

She said, "My brother is slceplngp go and wake him up\ 

This she said to everyone^ but no one listened to her. 

So she left them and herself went back to wake him up^ 

She thought in her mind.' How am I to wake him ? 

If I touch him nud wake hinip they will say I am his wife^ 

Thinking thus, she took some day from a wbite-ant hill to rouse bim. 

She threw it at his head, with this she woke him 
The sister then started to go back home. 

And Negi also got up and walked along behind her. 

The chelik and moUari on their way thought they would laugh at them- 
The chelik and motiari began to say to t hem^ 

"You two, sister and brother, mmt have been to one another, 

So from our caste we are going to turn you ouX \ 

Thus talking they reached the house of their parents, and told them this 

Stcryp 

In anger they turned them out of the vflkge* 

These two left that oomitry and went to seek another. 

Thus walldog for days, Negi and his dster left their own conntry^ 

They had no rice^ aud on the way they grew very hungry. 

On they went and at last they reached a forest-cleaiing^ 

In that dealing there was a creeper of cqciunberS- 
Of the fruit only two were ripe, ^ the rest were green. 

The owner counted them every day; then the old man went to sleep in 
his house. 

From this same creeper Negi took one cucumber, aud the two shared it 
togeiher* 

Next day when the old man came, he found one ripe cucumber was 
missing. 

He retutued to his house and told his old woman, 

'1 don't know who has eaten our cuctimbe£, but be quick and make my 
food, 

I wiU make a mathan there and sleep to watch my creeper'. 

The old woman, his wife, cooked his food quickly; 

He ate it and went back to his deating and made a machaup 
The old man was sleeping there when Negi came again. 

The old man asked him, "Who arc you that steals my cucumber?" 

' I am the son of your younger brrjther. 

My sister and I have Ixeu turned out from our country* 

Old father, we have come to you for shelter, for we have been starving/ 

The old man and woman thought to themselves, 

"We have no childreo and if we keep these two. 
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They will earn mnucy and look after tis'. 

ThiiJeiiig they took tkem to their home and began to earn. 

The old map went out to flod a wife lor Negi. 

Having found the girl, he nLanied him. 

Kegi's wife for two months, then ran away. 

The dd man and old woman, they also died soon- 

Afteiwards^ the brother and sister thought thust 

"These two were lirotecting they were oui mother and father. 

We will perform funeral rites in their honour.^ 

Negi chelik now was ready tn wander in the juoglc- 
He had two dogs, whose nomea were Sanran and Bhauian: 

Taking these two dogs with him, he went wanderinig through the itingle. 
His sister in the house thought thus: 

*My brother bus gone to the jungle, he vnli come back hungry^ 

I cook IdcmI quicMyJ 

So thinking she went to find some fire. 

She went round the village searching, she grew tired but could not find it. 
She saw smoke somewhere in the jangle: 

To that place she went for fire. 

That fire was in the abode of a Churelln, 

The ChurcHn was not in the house, but her fion was there, 

* O brother, give me fire \ said the girl. 

Seeing the girl, he thought,' 1 will keep this girl'. 

There was a broken earthen pot. 

He made a small hole at the bottonu 
Above it he put ask and on the ash he put fire. 

And he gave it to her. 

He did this so that as she went, the ashes might fall on the way. 

The girl went home and kindled fire and prepared rice and curry. 

From towards the jungle her brother came back home. 

To him she served food and ate ber$elf« 

Next day the Churelin-s son followed the ash and came to her house. 
When be arrived, the girl was pounding rice. 

The boy came in and sat in her lap. 

The said, * Go away, for if tny brother sees yon* 

He will kill you^ thus said the girL 

But when he would not gOj she took him in and hid him ic an earthen pot. 

He said, 'In my mother's house there is a mango tree. 

Send your brother there for mangoes and my mother will catch him and 
devour him 

Hearing this, the girl decided to do as he told her. 

When her brother came home she sent hi^Ti out for mangoes. 

The boy went to pick mangoes whh his two dogs. 

He dimbcd the mango tree and began to pick them. 

"Why are you piucl^g my mangoes?" Saying this, the Churelin came 
out of the house. 

Negi seeing this was frightened, but the dogs were underneath the tree. 
He signaUed to them and they to chose her. 

The dogs bit and killed her and Kcgi came home with the mangoes. 

Negi gave the mangoes to his sister and she ate thtm, 
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The girl went in and said to the CktucUn^s son, 

*The Chiiralm was no match for my brother, for he ims killed her^ 

The boy sold,' Say to yom brother, " 1 cannot sleep. 

O biother, go and bring the flower of sleep, then only tan I sleep 
If you say so, be will go to bring the flower. 

He will die there as he seeks the flower, and we will live happily/ 

Healing this, she said so to her brother^ 

' 1 cannot sJeep, brother, go bring the flower ol deep\ 

Negi got ready to bring this flower. 

The flower of deep was beyond three seas. 

The seas were In the way, he could not reach the flow^er. 

He came to the sea, and there was a frog W’ho asked him: 

' Where are yon going and what are jmn going to bring? * 

' hiy sister cannot sleep, so t am going to bring the flower of sleep.’ 

Negi said to the frog, ^ Wifl you help me cross the sea ?' 

The frog hearing this helped him cross the sea. 

When be had crossed one sea, there was another- There was no way to go. 
There too he searched for a way acro^ and could not And it. 

There was a crocodile and Kegi said to tt^ 

' I am goifig to find the Sower oE sleeps yoa help me cross the sea ? ^ 
And the crocodile helped him to do so. 

When he had crossed the sea, on the otbei side there lived a Raja. 

He bad a beautiful daughter who slept in a house apart, ' 

Before this house there was a tamarind. 

Ncgi made his camp beneath this tree. 

The Raja's daughter saw HegL 

She asked him,' Why have you come ? ‘ 

Negi said^ ^My sister cannot sleep and I am going to bring the flower of 
sleep for her^ 

She said, 'Don't go yourself^ I will send someone to bring it for yon*^ 
Saying this she took Negi to her house and called her raolher- 
' Mother^ I caimot slecp^ wiU you gpt me the flower of sleep ? * 

Hearing this the Rani went to bring the flower. 

She bronght the flower and stuck it over the door. 

The whole night Negi slept with the princess. 

Then he travelled home and came to his sister- 
Negi asked his sister why $be had tried to kill him. 

She swore she was innocent^ and Negi drew his sword, 

*lf you are truthfnl your tongue mU not be cut even by a sword. 

If 3'ou ore not truthful, your tongue will be cut 

His sister touched the sword ¥?ith her tongue, and it was cut Immediately, 
And so her brother killed her with the sword. 

He cut her body into seven pieces. 

The Chiirclin''s son was watching all this from the house- 
Through fear be ran out of the boose. 

Negi saw him and ran after him to catcb him. 

He caught him and Idtled him. 

After this he married the princess and they began to earn their living. 
After a few days Negi become rich. 

^ In naatjiT, i« in other Stfttei, the roymi pwordA are regarded cu saend. Mimv 
nlKpriguiah rcg«^rd an Dnth m n awnrU J 13 bpccL^IIt hlndlttfi, 
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Now he thought, * Let lae go and see what toy parents are doiog'. 

Takiog with hun all his wealth, he to his parents^ mm±ry. 

There he built a big house and began to live there- 
His parents hod been rich when he was living with them. 

After he was driven out, they became veri' poor. 

They used to beg from house to house, 

And even then got scarce enough to £11 their stomachs- 
They were so poor that even the dog$ did not lock at theoi- 

The father mine to Ncgi for alms. 

^ O merchant^ gK'e me somethings fen: I am very poor/ 

He said thnS| and did not recognbe Negi. 

Burt his son recognked him and eaidi 
^ Where do 5"Ou come from, and where b your house ? 

How many children have you got ? * 

*0 merchant, I had one son whom I turned out of my country^ 

Since then I have become a poor man.* 

* Who am I, do yon recognise me?* 

*0 merchant, I cannot, recognbe yoii\ said the old man- 

* I aici your son, whom you drove out of your house/ 

Hearing this the old man was frightened. 

He fell at his son^s feet and Caught them firmly with his hands. 

From that day Negi kept him in hb house. 

They lived and ate together and ruled their affairs. 

Th$ M^rfiag^ o/SfW Somni Raja 

The following song (the original of whkh is in Gondi) was recoided at 
Peniori two miles away from the faniDUs shrine of Ungo Pen at Semurgaon. 
It gives a vivid picture of a Muiia betrothal. In placeai it almost suggiests 
a world ruled by cheiik and motiari. The punbbincnt ol the Rani by the 
Manjhi is entirely in the gbotul tradition. The early list of ghotul titles is 
iDteresting. 

The earth of villages was bom, 

PlaE:es and lands were boru, 

Mata MaoU was bom. 

In the world above were many islands, 

In the world below were seven islands, 

In the middle was Smgaldip. 

To the Gaita belonged the village. 

There was a Mfltijhi, 

There was the Raja's land, land of four comers. 

There was a Raja Siri Somni, 

He was a little boy. 

The father of Siri Somni was Runkal Shi Raja. 

Runkal Siri Raja died. 

The mother of Siri Somni Raja wa^ Bal Dur^ Rani. 

She wept very toudly crying,' O nay lord has died 
Here Is my land of villageSi what am I to do? 

I am a woman, I have a son, 

He knows pfA how to read a pp«T, 

He knows not how to do justice. 

^liat am I to do ? * 
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Siri Sonmi Raja dally gr«w olderp 
He ate milk and ghee and fattttcr^ 

He slept in gdd cotton. 

He mbbcd red powder on his btjdy. 

He grew tall as a shrub. 

He grew bigger daily* 

He became mature, 

Siri Sonmi Raja, 

Then said Bai Dursal Rarii, 

' TT) arrange the marriage of tiiy son* 

111 perform hb marria^e^ 

"With what dty"s Ram?" 

"There is a girl in Kathingpura city/ 

' Whose daughter b she ?' 

^She b the daughter of Kalsmiga Rani/ 

So she thought in her tniud. 

The Rani sent to arrange the betrothal 
' IT maiTj' her in her cradle. 

I've many servantSp 
I Ve my Negi Jogi, 
r"ve my Rande Pardhan, 

Hear my word all of yon/ 

" What*s the matter^ Rani ? * 

* Kathingpura dty, 

Go theie for the betrothaL 
Ill marry her to her cradk/ 

Negi J<^ got ready, 

Fande Paidhan got ready* 

^ We will go, Mflharani/ 

Three handfuls of pulse. 

He ate it raw; 

Diwon Kshattri sat to eat it. 

Jaribkhan Mussulman, 

With a cripple hand ate hb food raw. 

Bodelal was a chOJi-eater* 

Many kinds of cuny made with ghee^ 

Eighty kinds of curry made vritb ami oil. 

Two kinds of ctury made with oil, 

Curry of bitter karelaf 

They ate the thirty-two different kinds of food^ 
Those men who were gjoing for the betrothal. 
That b how they ate their food. 

Thb is how they dressed- 
In dhoti of pftambar doth. 

With other doth like gold. 

With shoes on their feet. 

Shoes made of sambhsr skin. 

Shoes covered with the skins of mice, 

Their stockings made of lizard skin, 

Hikm! and K^dar prepared to go. 

They put on their omatnents. 
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Thty had supari nuts of iron, 

Tbdr was made of pipat leaves. 

They were che™g tt muyurs^ muyfun^ 

Colouring their teeth. 

Holding ^icks m their hands. 

Their ttuban's flap like a Bonjaii bullock^ t a i l 

They went along like old buliocks. 

They went three days' joiiniey. 

O the spear ol the mahiia tree! 

They went carryrng the spear. 

Then they approatdied the dty. 

They did Jobar to their father-in-law, 

'Who ore yon ealUng father-in-law ?' 

^ We are yonr ^er's sons/ 

When they said this, they brought a long and broad cot for theiUp 
Carpet'-soft fit for a Raja. 

They put the spear down on a stone^. 

They had their gross bnndles with them. 

Thej'^ gave grass to the spear. 

And the spear ate the grass. 

'Hear, mama^ hear. 

We have come to wear a Sower/ 

'^Tiat flower is this you want to wear ? 

What flower can you get now ? 

If you had come at Diwohp yon could have worn the pnmpkiii flower^ 

You could have worn the flower of the beanstalk. 

You could have put them in yonr ears/ 

'We have not come lor flowers like those. 

You have a daughter^ we have come for her/ 

* What is this you ore saying, my sister's son ? 

My daughter is a chUd^ what w^ you do to her? 

She is swinging in her cra^e/ 

’Her I will marry in the cradle^ 

Hear, mama, hear, let us talk of marriagCp 
I have lack of nothing, I have a twelve-year pig, 

I have on dghty-yeai^ castrated goatp 
I have rice and pnlse in plenty/ 

Thus they arranged the marriage to take place in two-aud'a-holf months* 
time. 

'We are going, let the matter thus remain. 

We will came in twuhaud-a-balf mouths/ 

Then they did Johor and went back home to Eoi Dursal Rani. 

IHwan K^hattri asked, " What did you do with the flower ?" 

'We did wdl;^ the maTriage will be in two-and-a-holf months" tune.* 
'There were men of twelve villages, O Ranip 
We settled everything with them.* 

'Call the men of nine towns for Slri Somni's marriage; 

There are many villages afl around, like a bunch of b^/ 

Such was this country; 

The market was os m the days el their fathers; 

There were Goita and cultivatars and Monjhi Mtiksaip 
'There were poor men and rich; it was a great country. 
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Iti this cqaJdtry there were cheHk and looiian. 

There ane seven-score girls and six-score boys. 

There are boys in the ghotnl lovely as a bison horn. 

There is a leader of the sevcn^scoresgirls^ 

Her name is Gadakaxe Mode^ 

Her navel is one cuhlt long. 

She looks like a sack of salt from Naadgaon. 

Bjy Dursal Raid was tbinking m her mind: 

'The chelik and taotiaii of my village will bring leaves aod wood. 
In the tipper village there is Negi Sal Kotwar; 

Go and call the Kotw'ar, bring him quickly here** 

* Comep KotwaXp the Rani is aihiDg yon.^ 

" ^^y is she calling me ? I have stolen nothing/ 

His son] trembled dt^h 

For fifteen days he could not eat. 

He put on a cloth one cubit long. 

He went to the Rani aud asked her what she wanted. 

‘I want nothing, but there are nine towns: 

There are chelik and ruotiari there. 

Go and fetch them for the mamage of Siri Somnl: 

Beat your dmm and bid them come: 

TeU them ip bring leaves and wood/ 

'I am hungry, Rani, give me gmel to eatn* 

“There is no gmel, Kotwar, what can 1 do? 

There is rice-water twelve years old, 

Frc^ and lizards have fallen in it/ 

* I like such gruel; give me some to eat/ 

She gave him a measure of salt and a handful of chOlicSp 
Hts moustaches said snyi as he drauk^ 

His throat tried gurgur gurgttr^ 

As he ate the fres^ and Ikatds, his mouth went pihs pitas. 

'There will be coarse rice in the small houses. 

There will be fine rice in the big bouses. 

We will bring ft for the marriage/ 

So saying the Kotwar drank his gruel. 

He so filled up his belly that his Icdn-cord broke. 

The Kotwar was naked, he got up and ran nway* 

Hiis penis was one-and-a-balf handspans long, 

His pubic hairs were one cubit long, 

With his two hands he hid his penis and so ran away» 

There was a grader woman wearing twelve cubits of doth. 

He weut to her and snatched her doth away. 

The Kotwar tied that dhoti down to his knees. 

The grorier womau ran away covering her vagina with her hands. 
The seven-score chelik were playing marbles in the ghotul. 

She ran into the midst of them. 

The boys cried, * She is takit^ away our marbles^ 

So saying, those boys chascfl her. 

They cried," Don't take away our marbles^ grazier girl 
The grazier girl was running in front, the ran behind. 

She went into her house, the boys followed her inside. 

Her vaglmi was oue handspon broad, 
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Hef clitoris fotif £ngei^ 

Her pubic hairs were loug as thatdiiiig grass. 

The grajcier girl removed her haodSp the boys saw the sight. 

Negi Sai ICotwar was beating his drum, 

PrcKlaimicig the marriage of Shi Somni Raja. 

There was the chelik Singa, haDd^ome as the fish ; 

There was the chelik Fola, like a deer^s taill 
The crippled Kawje was carryiDg an axe; 

The long-haired Latiya held a spear; 

Weial had a battle-axe; 

The stupid staiiag Bakke was carrying a [kard ; 

Chital bad a rat; 

Batal had a hare. 

There was Gadakare Mode ; 

There was Gango like a gogum flower; 

Big-cheeked Buike distdbuted rice-husks; 

Broken-fingered Thoti gave out curry; 

Bbime was stitcbitig leaves; 

Mule sat silent; 

Gengre called the pi^, snuifling through her nose. 

Little Thubri was going to market; 

Dogri was pickiiig beans ■ 

Lahari was picking briojab. 

Singal chelik was driving the cart, 

Driven by unde-uephew bufialoes. 

The motiari went with Singal, 

The chelik told them to go. 

They went to pick leaves for the marriage. 

They went to the golden bill with the noise of a thousand men. 

They gathered wo^ and came home shouting. 

Singal chelik prepared to go with them, 

Gadakare Mode also prepared her cart. 

Her navel was seven cufahs long. 

Singal chelik yoked the tincle-iiephew bufioloes to his cart. 

Singal went ahead with the cart, and the others followed- 
They went with the clamour of a thor^and men^ 

As they went to Siii Somai Raja, they passed a river on the way. 

The girl Cadakare Mode was thinking m her miEidp 
'1 will block the road ^ and not let them pBSs\ 

She went into the tiver-bed and dug the sand, 

She hid there covering herself with sand; 

Everything wa$ covered but her navel stump. 

Singal brought the cart by tliat way and drove it over the navel $tnmp; 
The axle stack against the stump, but Singal tried to urge the cait 
forward. 

He was beating the buffaloes. 

They were sayTog *' What has the cart stuck on ? * 

There was a ooe-eyed boy, he saw what it wa$. 

1 Efflir cA#Ah 41, to »trctd3 & rope Acit>?d the way iHfure a tuorriiw pAfty m himteim 
ixtuntijivc suoMSAftO ftoiq n beat, T t li a form of Ncug: sec tnv FM-Smtgi i?f Chhaiit^ 
gark, p. 9, 
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'So many boys and gifl$ were here, but none of them covAd see it. 

But I the ouMyed boy have seen it. 

It is the girl who has done this/ 

' Listen, O Mode, we know it is you who kas blocked the road-' 

'Yes, it is, but this h niy custom/ 

' You have stopped the cajt with your mYel struup. 

Now let it go^ we will give you liquor." 

Then Mode let the cart go by. 

The boys brought wood and leaves^ 

They took them to the palace of Bai DursaJ Rani. 

Rani Bursal sent Negi Jogi and Fande Pardhan tq bring the bride* 

A thousand men went to bring her, a three dAys' journey they went, 

They went to KathingpiirR dty. 

Jangohai, the daughter of Katsunga Rani was gwin^g in her cradle. 
They had come for her ummaga, the Raja and Rani also came there. 

She was swinging in her cradle and crying iaring tariug. 

They brought her to Siri Somni's house with a great noise of drums. 

In that palace of seven rooms there was the maoiige. 

Inside was Siri Soinni and outside Jangpbai in her cradle. 

So the cradle marriage was performed. 

Then the Manjhi agked about patauniA 

The Manjhi was a Dhurwa, he had no mouftachea;^ it waa he who asked 
this. 

His head was tike a booth oveigrowo with beans, 

His eyes were like small earthen pots. 

His nose was like a hamboo pole, 

His teeth were like choppers, 

His chest was as big as a cart-wheel, 

His ears were like winnowing-^fans. 

His legs were like branches of the pird tree, 

His beard was like a broom. 

His moustaches were like thatching grass. 

His eyebrows were like ears of Jiima-pulse^ 

His rectum was like a pit in the field- 

The Manjhi was like this, he was an important Manjhi. 

There was a mongoose whose fur was like thatdring graas- 
It asked Gadakare Mode for a present* 

* lA^hat can I give yon ? L will give you a mpee, 

I will give you geld and silver/ 

I don't want these things, what T want is your breasts.' 

Then the mongoose jumped over her breasts and cut them ofi. 

'This Gadakare Mode went to the chelik i 

ViTicn the boys saw her they asked her where she had been, 

*1 Lave been to relieve myself/ 

"Don't deceive ng, we know what you have been up to/ 

Siri Somni Raja was growing bigger evnery day, 

Jangobai hloharani was also growing up every day. 

Siri Somni looked on her eg his sister. 

Jangobd caUed him her elder brother. 

I Clib4t1iAgiihi drprcttsjQp for seadbig a gU^l to hat his^ljaiKi^P houK when aho matured. 
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They tised to go together to rdkve themselves^ 

They used tp Seep and play together. 

They used to eat aud drink and sit together. 

Then the Kaja became matnic. 

In youth there Is strength, in age disease. 

So passed seven years of Siri Sonud'^ life. 

Than Jangobai Rani also became inatme. 

Rani Dursal looked on her as her daughter. 

The Manjhi thought to bimsetf, ^Why does she call her daughtar-in-law 
daughter 1 

Let us go and expLdn things to the Raiii\ 

So the Manjhi went to her and the Rani came out. 

She gave hhn a cot and the B£art]lii sat upon it. 

Then he explained to her that Jangobai was her daughter-in-laWf not her 

daughter^ 

* We have come to teil yoiu this, now we are going away*. 

The Manjhi went to Sonompo Kilarin's house. 

" O Ralarinbai, give me as much liquor as can be made by twelve out- 

stms/ 

She gave it to him to drink in a pot I 

The Manjhi drank himself drunk from a parsa leal. 

' Send Some men to hiing the Raid here/ 

They went to call the lUni, 

They went to the Rnni and said, * The Manjhi is calling yon/- 
The Rani said,' Why is he calling mCp I have not punished anyone^ 

I have not stolen an^dhing/p but she prepared to go. 

The Rani went to the Darbar. 

She Sainted the Mnria with Johnr and the Hindus with Ram Ram, 

And salaamed also Jaribkhan Fathan^ 

The Manjhi approached her holding in bis hand a chamargata stone. 

He made the Rani hold the stone against her eajs and get up and down. 
In this way he punished her. 

At last the Rani grew tired* and there was pain in her kneea; 

She begged the Manjhi to let her gOn 
"Why aie you punbhing me?" 

’ Because you were calling your daughterdu-law your daughter/ 

'She used to call me inother. what else could 1 do ? * 

*Now you must do this, rub wood-ash on yonr hqdyp 

And so rubbing yoursetf wHh asheSp goto your dau^ter-m-law/ 

She was inside the house, she was swinging in her swings 

The Rani called/Danghter-in-laWp daughterriD-kw, O Jangobai** 

The girl came out and asked, ^ What is that white stu^ on your body ? 
Have you token opium and liquorp D mother?' 

‘ I have taken no opium or Hquor, daughter-in-kw." 

'DonT call me daughter-in-laWp that is sinful^ 

For I am not b^othed to an^" nma/ 

Jangobai got angry and seized Dursalbni by the hair; 

She tricked her and bit her with her fists* 

' Don*t beat me* daqghter-in-laWp wait a little/ 

Jangobai beat her and satisfied her anger* 

Holding the wnter-pqt in her handp ahe prepared to fetch water, 

She went to fetch water ot the old tank^ to cook thirty-two kinds of foodj. 
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OTHER RECREATIONS 

Jangobai went to fetcli water. 

She went aloag the footpath to fetcE water. 

Seven pairs of girls were on the path. 

The Rani was going along the path and the girb asked her, 

‘ Where axe you going, Rani* yon never go liUs way ? 

Where has yotir husband gone? You should have Kitii with you\ 

'i iun not married, I have no husband/ 

IMien you were in the cradle then you were married^'* 

The Rani said to them," Don't talk iodecently ^ 

As she took otit the water, she said to them. 

* If I have a hushandp I vdJl ^aw dear water, 

If T have no iiiishand, the water will be like blood'. 

So saying she took out the water, 

It was dear water that she drew, 

Taldng the water in a pot she went home. 

She said,' Where h the rice ?' 

* r^ook in the house, there b rice and poke, O daughter-in-law, 

There is every kind of curry made of ghee^ and eighty kinds of ewry made 
with arsi oil, 

O danghter-in-law, Sirt Somni Raja is coming aow^ 

When the Raja comes, give him water in his hand" 

Put a tooth-twig in his hand and give him water for his bath/ 

When the Raja lame his Rani gave him water in his hand, 

'O Raja, take this twig and ii$e it,* 

^ Yon are my sister, how is it you are giving me water in my hand ?" 

So saying the Raja ran away for shame. 

Daughter-in-iaw Jaugo Rani took her food and went to sleep. 

After eating, the food that remained was hung from the roofi. 

At night Jango slept on the threshold on her cot. 

The Raja came at night and knocked agaimt the cot+ 

Siri Somui Raja thought in his mind, 

' If I go under the cot, they will say he went under his sister* 

If T go above the cot, they will say he went to hh abter^ 

Btit sumsdiow or other 1 will go inside the house'. 

The Raja went over the cot into the house. 

The Raja was hungry, he was searching for food* 

He found the food hanging from the roof* 

There was a dish which fe2 down. 

Bal Dnisal Rani said* 

'Get up, daughter-in-law, the cat with half a tail may have rame". 

Jangohai got tip and shut the door. 

She went inside and began to quarrel. 

The Heart jhiy the Raja thought, 'I will demand thice-scorc ploughs In 
service 

He said to the motber. ^ Bring gruer. 

The plough was of iron^ the yoke also was of iron* 

In the hen% egg was gruel, in the pca-hen^a egg was ^ice^ 

In the pigeon's egg was curry, 

^he took it to the pbughing place, 

Siri Somni Raja was ploughing, 

Jangobai Rani took the gruel there. 

'O Raja* lift down the food, it is a very heayj' load,' 
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The Raja catne and beat Juagobai 
Theoce the Raja went to sit ia his E^arbair. 

She gave the gruel to the plou gh awii , 

She gave them rice and tetitrticd home. 

She said to her jnqther-indaw/*! wjU not re mai n hott^ 

Your sou did not greet me* how nm 1 Tenmiu ?' 

She took oS her ormLmeuts and put them in a basket. 

She did Jobar to Fande Pardhan, 

She fell at the feet of her motherrindaw. 

She did Jobar to the servants. 

jangobai Rani went away taking her basket with her, 

J augobai was going along the road. 

' Look> who is going on the road? Recover the road money/ 

Majjar Khan Mnssaknau w'ent to take the money. 

I Where are yon going, girl ? Fay me the road money/ 

What shall 1 give? 1 have nothing, brother/ 

She was wearing a ring cm her finger, she was ready to give it. 

Jasj^bai Rani gave him the ring. 

He tied it to his waist , but it fell down; 

He tied it to his do^, but it fell down; 

After that he wore it on his little finger where it stayed. 

The lice on his head gathered in one place. 

Siri Sdnmi Raja stood up and went home, 

He went inside the palace of nine rooms* 

He slept on the long broad bed^ 

He slept on the bed facing upwards. 

He saw a comb in the rafters. 

The Raja tried to get the comb bnt it disappeared' 

On that comb there was written the storj* of bia marriage. 

Of his marriage when he was a child m the cradle. 

* Which is that Rani ? * ' She is the Rani ot Kathingpuia/ 

Jangobai's marriage wtis done when she wa^ n child in the cradle. 

The Rani's marriage was perTonned outside the palace in her cradle. 
While inside was the Raja. 

Thus it was wnttsn and the Raja read the story when be found the comb. 
The Raja asked his mother Bai Dorsal, 

" Where has my wife Jangobai gone ? ‘ 

' She has only gone to the bazaar to buy l^at^ gW/ 

He went to the bazaar and there the 5£atijhi'S daughter was wearing 
bangles^ 

He thought*' This is my wifeand bit her thrice^ 

She said,' Why are you beating me ? 1 will make a report about you "^i 
' I thought you were my wife, that*s why T heat you. It was a mistake* 
Don t report the matter, I will give you five rupees.* 

He returned to the house and again asked his mother/ Where's my wife ?' 
‘ Your wife has left the house* my son;* 

' 1 will gD to look for her, make ready pulse and rice.* 

He prepared his horse called Bagri Maro* 

He decorated the saddle like a phnrsa flower* 

Bar Dorsal Raid prepared the food* 

Siri Sonmi Raja took it in a bundle. 

He took his hostile knife and bis sword like a lisard's loot. 
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Siri Somni R^ja lied them to hb waist. 

He pra 3 ^d tg th^ Haoal Poji * to look after him, 

' 1 am gomg to aoaxch for my wife, you must help me*. 

Bai Pursol Rani said,' Do neat go, my son \ 

He beat the horse with a cobra snake for whip. 

The horse Bagri Maxo dew into the air. 

Jango Rani was going already the Raja fohoi^ her. 

He could not catch her, he was a full two mdcs behind. 

He reach^ the kingdom of MoM Sai,* 

Mdol Sai had seven wives, sftting in a palace of seven rooms. 

Siri Somni went by riding on his horse. 

The seven Rants saw Siri Somni Raja. 

' Call him, sbter^ we will giw him a pipe to smoke.' 

The Rani, seeing him, stood in the way, 

She taught the bridle of the horse Bagri Maro. 

* Where are yon goingp brother ? Come to my house nod smoke a pipe/ 

“ I do not smoke^ nor do T eat tobacco/ 

* You are a man, how is it you don't know how to smoke tobacco ? You 

are like a woniiiu,’ 

Shamed by these words the Rnja then went to her house. 

Four seers of lime and one seer of tobacco 
She powdered and put it id the pipe. 

The Raja puUed at the pipe and fire btirst out. 

With that fire the palace was burnt down. 

He mounted his horse and rode away. 

Molol Sai Raja had gone to eat grass. 

Siri Somni Raja came to the land where everything was gum. 

He saw gnm on the way and halted by it. 

He tcjok fire^cks from his pocket and burnt the gmm 
Now he came to the land covered with traps. 

There m a trap a sambhar had been caught. 

He made his horBC stand and went into the trap^ 

He went in, and relieved himself, coming out he lei the trap-door fah. 

He mounted the horse and rode away. 

He came to Raimuoda Garh where lived Dera Manga Rajar 
Aud there was his Rani. 

When he reached there, he found his Rani by hb guru-magic^ 

He caught her and brought bet to hb kingdom. 

On the way was the river Snrng. 

He reached it and prepared their food for dinner, 

Jango Rani went to bathe in that rivCT. 

There were sixteen streams of the tank and thirty-two streams of the 
river. 

As she was bathing, a bod-fish ate her , 

Shi Somni Raja was cooking then food. 

There were Nahar there, and they kille^I the Raja- 
Two mongoose brothers called Jar Khandi came tliefe. 

They prepared to restore his life to Siii Somni Eaja» 

The mongoose gave life to the Raja. 
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The Raja came and went to find hts Rany 

He crossed the sirteen sUeams of the tank and thirty-two streams of 
the river* 

By his gurn-inagic he dmak up the water of the tank. 

In the tank there was ao water* only the fish were left. 

The Raja looked into the bellies of the &hes. 

He found no trace of his Ran! and be grew weary. 

There was a frog and the Rnja prepared to split open its belly. 

The frog cried, ^Tarajfg tarang, don't do this* O Raja* 

I win tell you where your Rani h, but don't ctit me open, 

The bod-fish hAfu oaten her and it is not here l 
That fish has gone to Basum Xatri^s kingdom ^ 

There was a Kewat* and he killed the fish; 

He catight the fish in Ids dundar trap made with thorns; 

Me toot the fish hoine^ and began to cut it up. 

Jangobai was in^de that fish's ^oroaeh. 

Sbe called out from inside," Cut carefuliyp O father V 
Hearing this the old man cut carefully^ 

Jangobai then tame out from the fish's stomach. 

When they saw her, the old mad and his wife were very pleased; 

* We have no son or daughter, we will keep this girl 
Jangobai Ranj looked like a fire. 

Bssum Katri Raja went to see his city^ 

He saw Jangobai and thought in his miad that he would marry her; 

He said to the old Mewat and his wife, 

'Give me your daughter, I will marry her', 

' This is a poor man's daughter, bow can you marry her ? * 

^ Somehow or other I will marry her/ 

Basum Elatri Raja prepared for the marriage. 

The marriage was performed, ail but the Lngir* 

SM Somni came there searc hin g fesr his wife; 

Siri Somni Raja came os a sadhu, 

To the place where Basum Katri's mardage was being celebrated. 

Me sat there, saymg,' Ram* Ram 
He Said to Bnsiun Katri Raja, 

"There is some tronble in your house* I will relieve it'. 

"Maharaji save me from thb troubie/ 

* I wiU do ttka and thus Save you from trouble/ 

He pretended to put tPea, but carried off his RanL 

Basum Katri Raja pursued them. 

Siri Somni was ahead, Easum Kalri followed. 

On the way they met and fought, 

The hostile knife and sword like a lizard's tail. 

The knife was like a jackal's tongue and the straight sword Like a dog% 
tongue. 

They fought with these weapons but did no damage to each other. 

They fought and fought* but ncitber codd prevail. 

Siri Somni said to Basum Katri Raja, 

' 1 will come as rain, yon try to stop the river'. 

Basum Katri Raja laid down across the river, 

Siri Somni laxned for three days. 

The river Hooded and carried away Basum Katri Raja. 
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The next day the Raja went to look for him. 

Bastim Katrt Raja had been caaght againat a tree. 

Siti Soimii Raja foond him there. 

Siri Sottmi Raja said to Basum Ratri Raja, 

* Which of PUT mouths b red ? Let's open them to see^ 

So Siri Sonmi Raja deceived him. 

Ba$um Katri Raja opened his mouth. 

The ho^e knife and sword like a Umrd’s tail pierced through his mouth. 
Then Basum Katri Raja died. 

Sill Somni took bis wife home. 

They reached their villagie and lived there and ate. 
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THE GHOTUE AND MARRIAGE 

It is a cflit, if ytin how to drive* hoy. 

£t is food, if you know how to eat, boy. 

It is a patbp if you know how to walk, boy. 

It is a horse, if you know how to ride^ boy^ 

—Marriitge song {L^r Fuia) af M4iiakot 

I 

A mongst ourselves marriage is so dosely associated with an iuitiatioii 
into a sejcuai niiiou nud experience that was previdosly tabooed^ that 
it is not easy at first to adjust otu selves to the outlook of a society that 
can so dearly distiugubh between sexual love witboiit marriage and domestic 
love witbiu It. 

For a ,Muria the sexual ^e of marria^ is con^aratively uuimportant ^ 
he marries because he wants to have childreD whom be can call bis own, 
50 that he can have a home of hb owup and so that he can have a partner 
whom he can regard as hia own, over whom he has authority and a right, 
with whom Telatiousbip will be permanent and recognized 
This is not mere indrvidnalism; it is part of the process of growing up. 
It is the discovery that sexual excitement is not enough; it Is often, ns we 
shall sccj the still deeper discovery that romautic attachment is not always 
the best foundation for a lifelodg tmion. There is a beautiful saying in the 
Rigt€da (III, 53 * 4 )—*Wife is the home; ^e alone is the place of rest'—which 
is well parallel^ b}’ something said by a young Mnria wife at Thunder about 
life with her husband: 'It was like sitting down on a stool after a long and 
troubled journey/ 

The life of pre-nuptial freedom ends in a loogiagfor security and pertuonence. 
This desire is naturally more emphatic in the glmtul where partners ore often 
changed. In Kongera a uria sald^' You oidy get real pleasure from j'op.r 
own property; in the ghotul rt is always gomeone elsc*s\ And Gando of 
laitpuri said*' I often remember my life in the ghotnl, but you can't get that 
happiness always. That is only for four days, hut life in your very own home 
lasts^ Man and wife become each other^s property; they g^ p, tutq or'right* 
over each other; and bemuse everybody rc^>ects t^ right, regarding adulteiy 
as evil and dangerous^ Murm marriage h secure and b not marred by fear* 
the source of jealousy^ 

Every Muiia contrasty the free happy life in the ghotul with the economic 
drudgery of marriage. "The ghotul is for happiness/ they said at Nayonar. 
' The home is for work/ The Janiadar of Sormn said, ' Don't ask me about 
my youth, for in those days 1 never lacked tobacco and lime* But now I have 
lost my happiness in thinking always of my belly ^ Many songs underline 
the contrast. 

O the kfngdom of the unmamed \ 

You will never see that kingdom more. 

Of housework you know nothing. 

You went wandering in the fields, 

Lookmg like n oarus crane. 

Early morning you would go; 

Evening you'd come home again. 
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O tKat beaijtifiil gbiTtull 
Every day yon went tci dean it* 

Tlie road ms like a jadcal'$ tail 
You used to go idong that road. 

In your left band ^?aa a wiimowisg-faii. 

In yciiij right hand a broom. 

At sunset you would go there. 

You will never ^ethat Raj again. 

Now you are gmug to your husband's house. 

Now your pleasure wiU be work in the bouse. 

You have got no sense at all. 

Your husband will curse you^ 

Your motherrin-law will curse 
Holding ^Tjur forehead you will weep. 

You will remember the days of youth. 

Then you will know wbal hardship is. 

You have got no sense at all 

The first dal's of marriage certainly app^r to emphaske this taunt - The new 
life together h not immediately satisfactory, especially for the ghL She has to 
stay m a house filled with her htisbaud’s relatives^ and work fo-r themu She has 
not yet a housep perhaps not even a roouip of her own. It is not easy for her 
to adjust berself to the complete and drastic change in her life. 'A young 
wifCp' they said at Blasora, 'fa like a bulbul whose tail goes up and down ^ 
the time. So does she shake her buttocks. She cools if she feels like ftp 
gets water if she feels indined. It is bard for her to forget she fa no more a 
modari: her feet itch to dance/ But sbe must never enter the gbotul again, 
the ghotul whkh for the last sir or eight years has been the centre of ter 
social and emotional Ufcn She must avoid her old ghotul partneis; she 
must forget her ghotul name; she mu^ give away most ol her ornameotsr 
she has Icsst her freedom. Iringo Pen will no longer protect her from preg- 
iiancy* which indeed quickly follows. There are no more rapturous evenings 
round the ghotul fire^ no more expeditious through the green fote^ to other 
villages^ no more dancing to the light of torches at the gteat festivals. She 
is DOW a wife and must prepare to be a motbern 

For the husband the change is less drastic. He may continue to spend his 
evenings in the ghotul^ retnmtng home late at night to deep. This is perhaps 
the hard*^ trial that the young wife has to bear; she must abandon old romancCp 
he may continue it. He even holds his ghottd title for six montlis or a year 
longer. He may go on expeditions, organize marriage, dance at fe$ti’^,^ls. 
But his sex life i$ undoubtedly curtailod. "Kow he fa responsible/ I was 
told at Malakot^ * He fa a man with wife and home^ Fun and teasing is 
ended p touching others fa ended; he has a wife. For hfa old habits tbe penalty 
is BwcOing and death. He may now only do it at marriages and at the sport 
of the gods at festivals/ Even his visits to the ghotul roust soon end. Sooner 
or later be must lay down bfa ofhoc; sooner or later comes the day wheu the 
boy^ sugE^ that bfa presence fa no loo^r so welcome as it was. He must 
then stop hfa visits or he will be fined and hfa poultry stolen. 

But by this time married life has become established and serene* Happi¬ 
ness has begun to lUununate the hard tasks of home and field. That is why 
the Muiia regard marriage of such supreme importance; cs'eryone mret 
pass through ita gate to the fulfilment of tribal and social life. The ghotul 
with its many joys might easily have become an end in itself. Bui the Muna 
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regard it as a mere prepaTatjon; the gh^ttil h the school of marriagep a tminiag- 
grouad of the donie^tic virtues, "li^en a girl learns to keep the ghcttil deaiip 
she will keep her husband's hotise clean; the boy who is tau^t to bring 
wood and work bard wSl do the same in his own house/ 

StOl more impHortantp the ghottd esetdses its members in the sestnal arts 
and virtiie&. In other ^higher^ societies* how many lives have been mined on 
the marriage night! ^ But when a newly-married Maria husband and wife 
approach each other, they are already semally educated, graduates In the 
tei^nique of lovOp in^incrively able to avoid the dangers into which untried 
partners so easily falL The agony of dedoratlou is divorced from marriage; 
the hymen casts no shadow across its eonsummatiorii The husband is not 
likely to he repelled by frigidi^ or shocked hy dispareunia—an experience 
which might later make him impotent. Not a hub of the serenity and 
stability of Muria maTriage is due to the fact that when husband and wife 
cross Its threshold they are both prepared. 

II. TtcH AFfEAi. OF rnPr CiuLnEooD Feiekd 

But though the ghottd ts a school of mniringe. It is uot a place for experi¬ 
mental marriages. AccdErding to ^luria tradition a chdik should never many- 
his gbotuJ partner, and once a bay and girl are betrothed they are separated 
in the ghotul by the strictest of taboos. 

For a long time T was nudei the Impressiaa that marriages had to be arranged 
between farnilies living in dififereiit villages. But when I examined the 
matter statisticaliy 1 was snrprised to find that out of the 2O0O raairiages 
scrutinized, there were 


Mnrriaga between members of the same gbotuT _ *. ; 

Marriages between members of diFerent ghotul »» «^ 

765 

1235 

Of the 7651 between members of the same ghotul, there were 

Lambada (marriage by service]* ., 

Irregular marriages fchclik marrying their ghcptul-wives) 

Betrothed in the ordinary way 

1*3 

77 

575 


These figures are suffidcut to show that there is no ofSdal oblection to 
boys and girls who axe to many each other later growing up in the same ghotul. 
This is significant whets we remembcT that both boy and giri will be regularly 
cohabrtiag with others during the betrothal period. But that this docs nnt 
interfere with their ultimate happiness is shown by the figures for divorce. 
These arc very low, only 5 g. or under 3 per cent, for the whole iribe, hut they 
rise startlidgly in two special cases, 

^ Cbcune of a niurini^ Is dete^tll{llil^d by the W'ltb tlicse words 

t>r K- S, Chr^-T opens ber dl^enJitlcFn of the Bin»yuioosi in A. ForLatU, 

Jfdimfy (T.4>iidun. 1938). p. 169. The Mom waiild Uilnb thAt Tcry odd, 

* Many ol the T^aitihaida boyi pmbably Cftme from different villages, but after beghminj^ 
theEr pvriod frf servfis' WQiilid hsm bad lo join the aiunc ghotol as tbefr Tutarc wlvei. 
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the ghotul anti marriage 


Type of Marriage 

Number of 
Marriages 

Number of 
Divorces 

Percentage of 
Divorces 

Maniage hy service 

113 

13 ! 

%V 50 

Marriage with gbotul-wifc ,. 
Others marrying in the same 

77 

9 ; 

! 

1 

ghotuJ 

Marriages between members 

575 

2 i 

0-34 

of different ghotul 

1235 

35 

2*63 


One other figure may be given* Out of the 2000 men questioned 316 ad¬ 
mitted that they had bad some coiine 3 don with their wives before marriage, 
either at a fe^val or tnamage, dtuing a dandng expedition or at a baxuar. 
Of these 14 or 4-4 per cent were divorced later- Thb figure^ of course, in¬ 
cludes the 77 who married their ghottd-wives. 

These statistics seem to me importaat. They suggest in the first place 
that where the roles of avoidance are prapcily observed^ there is no danger 
to future happioess in betrothed couples growiag up together. That 573 otit 
of 575 of such couples should have made a success of their tnarnages is very 
strSdng. It is equally striking to discdver that it is among those very persons 
who had opportunity for some sort of experimental marriage that the divorce 
rate is highest. The Eamhada as we sec later in this chapter, spends 
his whole time with his future wife, working with her in the fields and in the 
house; ghot id mates in the pdid^r dormitories do not usually share the same 
home, but they too spend a great deal of tune together during the day and sleep 
together every dght—often for five, six or seven years. 

These figures throw some light on a problem which has been debated 
by Havelock Ellis, Westermarck and Bd^ult among others—whether the 
happiest marriages are between who have grown up together or who 

have met later in life as strangers; a question which^ ii it cohld be settled, 
might throw ^me bght on the origins of exogamy and the reason for the 
hostility to incest. 

^Generally speaking/ says Westennarck, ^there Is a remaikable absence 
of erotic fedin^ between persons living very dosely tog^ber firom childhood. 
Nay more, in thia* as in many other cases, sexual indlfierente is combined 
with the positive feebng of aversion when the act is thought cf. This 1 take 
to be the fundamental cause of the exogsmous prohibitions/ This 'sexual 
indififorence to housemates" he illustrates by an interesting annmunlcatiou 
from tbe headmistress of a co-educaiional school in Finland. ^One youth 
aasuied her that ueithcr he nor any of his friends would ever think of mjLrryiug 
a girl who had been their schoolfellow; and 1 heard of a lad who made a great 
di^inction between girb of his own school and other, "^real''* prls, as he 
called theuL* t 

Westcnaarck quotes the important passage from Havelock Etlis,® whicfi 
I have oheady t^ed in another connexion, to the effect that ^the normal 
failure of the pairing mstinct to nmnifest itself in the case of brothers and 
sisters, or of boys and girls brought up together from infancy, is a merely 
negative phenomenon due to the inevitable absence nnder those drcumstances 
of the ccnditioiis which evoke the pairing impulse. Between those who have 

1 WffatjcnnJUfk, op- elt,, VoJ, IT, pp, 192^, 

* Ifa^vlticlG HhEfl. tn Mmn, p 2^5. 
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bceti brought up toother from tUldhood all the sensory stmiiili of vision, 
hee^nug and tout^ have been dulled by u^, trained to the calin level of affection, 
and depri^'^ed of their potency to arouse the ercthisUc excitement which pro¬ 
duces sexual tumescence/ 

Briffault, however^ cdutends that this is to coufoujid the mating instinct 
with the sexual impulse.^ 1 do not often £nd myself m agrecmeirt with 
Briffault, but on this point he so exactly expresses the Mnrm's opinion 
that 1 must quote hiTu m full. He points out that the mating Instmct its 
chief foundation in habitual associatioD {the Muria would say that at least it 
is not checked by Such assoedatipn) and * a man^s female companion of child¬ 
hood quite often becomes his wife^ Love between associates nf childhood 
has been the tbeme erf countless romances, from Daphnis and CAloa, A^emsin 
d to Paul d Virginia and L(tchl^^ Ball* 

The psychological facts which have ^ven rise to the notion that 
Ci:)minon upbringing is unfavourable to sexual attraction are that in 
relations with companions of the other sex^ especially if established before 
the awalcening of the sexual instincts, the sentiment of affection such 
as is created by use and wont, preponderates over the male sexual 
instincts, rtnd that the two impulses are, as has been seen, ant agonistic. 
The compamon who is regarded with pure aifection as part of one's 
habitual surrouTidings is thus less liable to become an object of simple 
sexual desire than the stranger. She is loved and married from affection 
and established companionship, and the masculine impube is a super- 
added ingredient only of the sentiment with which she is re^rded. These 
unions are hence viewedp not only without any suggestion of horror, 
but as the most desirable and suitable. And such, in fact^ they arCp 
for it is on companiDnship and affection, and not on sexual desire, that 
the succen^ of permaneut sexual association depends: and that asso- 
daiion to be permajicatly possible must arise, in the first instance, 
ft from such compauionshlp and not, as the theories of Dr Eliis and 
* Df Westermai dt would demand, from' erethismThe mating instinct, 

where tt exists In animals as well as in buman bein^^ depends predsely 
upon the checking and subordination of the mal^s sextml tmpqlse by 
the tenderness that is derivative of maternal instincts and which is both 
the cause and thn effect of association. 

Both sides make mauy references to primitive cultures, where as usual 
their arguments are weightier than their authorities, and to the heha\'iour 
oE animals^ stalHons, buck-rabbits, tnallnrds and even seals. I cannot 
resist reproducing Westermarck's quotation from Montaigne. '1 was fain 
to tut ti out into the paddock an old staUion, as he was not to be governed 
when he smdt a mare: the ladlity presently sated him as towards his own, 
but towards strange mares, and t he first that parsed by the pale erf his pasture, 
he would again fall to his importunate neighing and hts furious heats os 
before."® 

The Muria, just like the stallion and the buck-rabbit, and most of \s 
excited by a new object of sexual attmetiop. A visiting chelik recehnesfar 
more attention from the motiari than any nf their regular bo>'s; a new girl 
in the ghotul nmy for the time being threaten its solidarity. Bui this is 
nothing to do with the mating impulse w^hich. for the Muria. is normally divoreed 
from sexual desire or erethism. Weatermarck's contentions explain the 

^ bhaault, op. crlt.. Vol. pp. -2^4^. 

- MoataJgiu^, Esiays, Book If. Chapter XV. 
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popularity" of tile moderD ghotul wiiere p^Ttners must fr^uently bo cbanged: 
Birffault's explain the success atid stability of Murta nmnia^e. 

The Muria themselves do not soom even to coosidor the ptaut, wbetker futtite 
wives aod husbanci^ should grow tip together. If it is coPTement, they allow 
it; but they arrange theii marriages on family and econouiic eousiderations. 
If a man wants to many his son to hk sister's daughter or to his wife's brother's 
daughter^ as in the great majority of cases be doeSi he will not stop to consider 
whether the girl lives next doot or beyond a nioiiiitaiD range; he wiE get down 
to the business side of the betrothal as soon as possible before anyone else can 
get Lu before him. 

But there can be no doubt that the Mmria recognizes the psychological 
danger of allowing a betrothed couple to get to know each other too well before 
marriage. He therefore imposes the gtrictest taboos on their behaWour ten 
wards each other with, as we have seen, the happiest results. 

Where a future husband and wife Uve together in the same ghotul, they 
umst have nothing whatever to do with one another. The girl must not comb 
the boys hair or massage himj she must not, of course, sleep with or near 
him; she must not even salute him wdth the Johar, She must not ^ve him 
liquor fiom her own leaf-cup or hand him tobacco, in the more intimate 
dances, like the HuJki, she must not dance in his arms. When the chelik of 
Binjh]] wanted to do something very risks' and modern, they tied the Kapatdai 
and his betrothed girl together with a turban, put them down on a mat and 
fctired to iiee whnt would happen. The engaged |Hiir struggled free, and 
without speaking to each other went to deep in opposite corners of the 
gbotul. 

In tb^jodidUr ghotul, a hoy and his betrothed are both 'inarried* to others, 
and in both types of dormitory have the fullest liberty to flirt and sleep as 
they will. In Mosora I once watched Phirlu*s bettcHhed massaging another 
boy and flirting outrageously with him. Phirtu was langhiug at them. 1 
said, ^Don't you mind?^ 'Why shotdd li' he replied. haven't any 
over her yet.' In Kanhargaon, the young motiuri who was betrothed to 
the much older Sirdar played with so many chelik in Im presencCp. kissing, 
hugging, fondling them* that be got disgusti?d and went out. But others 
thought this was improper of him. She doesn't belong to him yet: why 
should he mind ? * 

The result of this cunoijs ambivalent rule Is apparently to increase desire. 
Once it is nccejrtcd that virginity is not even de^gd^Bble in either wife or husband^ 
the fact that they can watch each other and know eveiything that is going 
on do^ not rouse disgust bnt make$ the partner all the more attractive 
and desired, more thnllltig when at lost posse^d. 

Is the rate of segregation kept } Hot always. 1 have no statistics, bnt it is 
possible to say that almost everywhere there are stones of engaged couples 
who have slept together* caused scandal and clofied to enaure an early marriage ^ 

But this is never with the idea of having some form of experimental nniun 
to discover whether they would really suit each oUicr, still less with the idea 
of immobilizing the future partner from going to others before marriage, 
pie great attracLiou of eugaj^ couples for each other is a very simple matter: 
it is the fact that if there is a 'scandal', in other words if the girl becomes 
pregnant, it will not matter very much and there will be no fine. As usual, sex 
goes bock to economics. 

In that case, it may be askedp why was not the ghotul founded on this 
pdndplp—tlmt every' ^ehk shotfld pair off with his future wife, live with her 
till she conceived and then nmiry her? The answer to that has already been 
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given by WestmmLTck and Havelock EU» and our own statistics. It simplv 
does not wort. 

Another ctmods problem is this—why should en^ged couples elope to¬ 
gether? It is oot onoommod—again I have no statistics, but I know of a 
do^n cases—where chelik and motiari^ who were in any case going to be 
tnamed, have gone to all the troublfi and danger of an elnpementh Why is 
this? It is generally dtie to economic causes- WTien the parents keep on 
postpomng a marriage on finipdal grannds, sometiiues the boy and grtl get 
tired of waiting and force their parents' hands. This may be done either by 
the boy making his fat me wife pregnaiit^ or by simply doping to some friendlv 
ghotd and persuadiiig the members there to celebrate the marriage. When 
thfa is doneg nobody reaUy minds very much; for a lot of money is saved, 
and the mamed pair are received^ when they retimii with the usual honours. 
Such adyentarcs do not seem to ruin the later happiness of the home. 

Crawley has explained a similar policy of segiegatioii during tie period 
from engagement to marriage among other peoples ns a magical taboo.^ 'The 
principle b to prevent all intefoourse untU the particular ceremonies which 
obviate the danger nf the new relation, mutual contagion between two parti¬ 
cular persona^ have been performed, and to prepare them for these and for 
the new state of life—^the taboo of avoidance heiug thought to be in itself 
some guarantee of future a^ety,,,. The young people are about to enter upon 
a critical state, that of Imng in more or less ^ose contact with each other, 
and as that state deriv^ its daugera from their reciprocal inStience, a taboo b 
set between them tmtil it is removed by the ceremony which united them 
while rendering them mutually innocuous.^ 

It may be so^ But 1 have a growing conviction that many of ouf con¬ 
clusions about the sex life erf primitive peoples have been vitiated by the 
earlier investigators' assumption that aboriginals knew □othiog of sexual 
technique, had no idea of romantic love, and based their actionSj, even the 
most tubmate,. on magkaJ principles and fears. Modern research is rapidly 
des^oying the» premises and, certainly for the Mtirb. 1 believe that much 
which convection would ascril^ to magic and rdigion should really be attri¬ 
buted to the tribe's remarkable knowledge of the psychology of sex. 

The taboo between betrothed couples is thus seen to be entirely practical. 
It aims at preserving the mutual stimuli of vision oud touch,* It is connected 
with the univiersal admiratiou for modesty, the gjeueral appeal of reticence. 
Even if a chelik's wife is not a virgin absolutely, she should at least be a virgia 
for h i m . Where this conditiou fs fulfilled marriages are most happy and the 
divorce rate h- at its lowest. 


in. 'A ^lAItRJAGn HAS nSEH AEnANGUD* 

^ It is Only by a breach of all rule and tradition that a chelik^s motlari gao be 
his mfe* We have seen this happen in 77 cases out of 2000 with a compam- 
lively high percentage of marital failures- la some other cases a is 

pregnancy into a maniagie with a ^1 to whom he was 
not ofuesaUy betrothed; la a few ntber cases romantic passion leads to an elope- 
iiient. But the great majority of marriages are arranged by the parents^ or 


1 j, op, dt„ Voi. rc, p. 15. 

ilhwtrftte tkii. 'Dunha kt m> 1^4, the dbUint drum 
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rather—so mjiny aUiancets ate fonned atcording to the relatiotiship lairs 
—by the voice of society aijd traditioa. The hgures are as foDores— 


Number of— j 

^ Number j 

j Percentage 

Chelik marrying according to parents' wishes ' 

1884 

94*20 

Croea-cousin marriages 

lygq 

89 -95 

Divorces among arranged marriages 

49 

2-60 

Irregular marriages .. 

116 

S'So 

hlarriages with ghotul partneis 

77 

3S5 

Marriages forced by pregnancy .. i 

Marriages by dopement on roinanlic 

26 

1*30 

grounds 

13 

0-65 

Divorces among hregulaT marriages 

10 

8 ‘6z 


The crofis-ccmsia marriage i$ kaowo as the gudAnwl or gudapai^ the *trlbe- 
ne^‘ or |tTibe-miIfc' marriage, and may be compared with the dudh-!auidm 
or ' bnnging bade the milk * of the Gond of the Central Provinces. Its popu- 
larity, to which the above hgures abtmdantly testify, b not the least of the 
factors that bind the Muria as a tribe so dose tegether. The gudamol b* of 
conrsep a marriag^ between a chelUc and his mother's brother's daughter or 
his fathfiris sister's daughter, or a motiari and her mcjtber’s brother's son or 
father's sister^s son. In its kuiiydri form* the cioss-oousin Enarriage is estendcii 
to cover perains in the same general dassificaloiy relationship as these hut 
less doscly related^ W!mt this means in practice is that when a family gives 
a girl to another famBy in one generatioiip it gets a girl back in retnrti in the 
next generation. 

The advantage of this is manifest. The bride-price am be mtich lower. 
The cLm-ancestor^ are satisfied—it will be remembered that when a girl leaves 
a dan at her mairiage compensation must be put into the Pot of the Departed. 
Everything reoiains homely and famlijar—there is the same set of s^&-samdhi^ 
there are no new relationships to be tailored. OLd-standing alianoes are 
strengthened. Just after death, steps are tsiken to ensure the return of the 
dead to his own family dr^p so at marriage there is satisfaction at keeping 
the cbddreD within a certain range of families^ 

To the chelik and motiari subjected to this arrangement ft appears less that 
their parents haw settled their fate than that society itself has done so. The 
parents themselves most bow to tribal custom. This is, I tbink^ important 
in view of the very strong hold of tribal custom and social solidgrity vain 
the Maria* even upon the young Muria. Boys or girls may easily reb^ sgarnst 
their parents J obscure complexes may well arouse in them dissaiisfactiou 
with aiiythitig their parents do; but they have a passionate devotion to the 
tribe. 'We love oar laws', they jjay, 'and obey them far more readily than wc 
obey the Government—^for we made them otuselvea.'' 

We should not ^erefore think of chelik and motiari as forced by some 
external influence into unions for which they have no desire^ rather we may 
that as port of society they follow society's laws. 

The mother's brother's son, though he must be avoidedp becomes a figure 
of ronmn^p ^onger than the most handsome chelik to whom there is ready 
aocessp Ife ts often m^nldojaed in the ghotul so[igs+ 
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O mother, the clouds look lilce smoke, 

Each roof seeois ioined to the one next door. 

T must go and see ft, mother. 

Whom will you go with^ daughter ? 

I will go with my unde’s son, mother* 

Don^t go with him, daughter: 

He wHJ pour haldi over you. 

Let him pour baldi if be wtUs, mother. 

1 c^u't rest itll I go with kini. 

lu those coses where no gudamd union is possible or csonvenieat, the paieuts 
consider many things beloTC they go to 'pluck the flower^ of n betrotbal. It 
may safdy be Sidd that the thou^t uppermost in their minds is the happiness 
of thdr chtlEl. A father seeking a daughterdn-law considers whether the 
women of such and such a fandly are hard workers, free from the taint of 
wHehcraft, tmstained by scundaL He dcies not seem to wony whether a girl 
Is beautiful or no^ though he would uatntaliy prefer her to be 'well made 
and Ol>nfoTnlable^ When a betrothal party arrives at a bouse, a ghrs parents 
discuss much the same things^ W’Ui the boy be a good worker ? Has there 
been scandal in the family^ signs of indiflerciice to the laws of the clan? 1 a 
the boy himsdf steady, will he go through with the matter ? The giil is 
consulted p if she strongly objects, the father sends the visitors awTiy. Oojtc 
she has agreed, however, he expects her to abide by her choioG. In the song 
on p. 89 there is a hint that several betrothal parties may visit a house before 
the parents can make up their minds—a dchiy not always pleasmg to the 
daughter. 

W^e have^ therefore, in Muria society two ver>’ different traditions existing 
side by side. Before marriage, m the ghotul, botys and girls are enoouif^ged 
to live to the full a life of romantic passion. For matriage. everything must 
be arranged on the lines of stKcteal corumonsense. A hoy can live with the 
girl he b in love with before marriage,^ but not in maixiage. How docs this 
aTTangement work ? 

T am not here attempting to pass a personal judgement in this matter, 1 am 
not considering whether it is a good or a bad arrangement. The interesting 
thing is what the chelik and motlari think of it. 

Generally* the boys and believe that what their ^larenls, or rather 
society and the tribe, arrangp makes for ultimate happmess. They may 
object to a partictilar choice made by fhcir paieuts^ but they do not object 
to their making a choice at all. It is easier for them to accept this position 
because what they think mattefs about martbgiC!! b not so much the partner 
as the whole emu^ien of life so different from life In the ghotul. *Tbe ghotul 
h for happiness', they said at Nayiinar. 'B^tairiugie is for wort.^ They are 
more concerned about the new home than the new partner. The new way of 
life is more important than the person who wffl ghare it. 

It is some such reflection as this that enables boys and to bear the 
very great pain of sepftTatioii from their lovers at marriage. Xhb b a \'ery 
real thing, especially in the jodtd^r ghotuL Here a chelik and motiari laay 
have lived six or seven ycajg togiether, perhaps in great idelity^ and have 
Come to love each otherr devotedly. Everything in life—except responsibility 
for children and a homo^—has been shared. They have gone together to 
festivals and d.anced all night in each other’s arms. They have been to a 
score of marriages and fihared a world of jokes together. They have slept 
night after night in the ghotul 'lovely as a hbon's horna\ Then suddenly 
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tlity ait torn apart; they must talk to each othar again; tact must 

change over to hva, under cpnditioiis in^nitely less romantic^ with someone 
of whom they may know nothing. 

Yet m the great majority of cases they do it, and believe it to be for the 
And statistics support them, A pciceotage of only 2-6 of marital 
failures among arranged marriages is very low. 

But naturally there are disorders of this neat and tidy arrangement. Sooner 
than be nnuried to another girl, some boys —From both types of gbottil—elope 
with their motiarL In Kabonga, the cb^lik saidg * If a b^' does not rim away 
with his motiari, he doesn't rciaJly love her\ A girl may sUp away to the 
bouse of her lover and establish herself theJ^^ for a p&isa mundi w^diog^ 
girl in love for the first time v?ill walk even on a monkeypath', tiarrow, 
^ppery and steep. She cares liitk for the opioion of her fellows. Such 
iuddenta are not ven' common—there were Sl 6 irregular marriages among 
our 2000^ of which 90 were elopement^^ — but they occur. When the parents” 
himd^ are forced in this manner^ they geocrally accept the situation. 
Compensatiou has to be paid to the girl's betrothed or* if she was not 
engaged, to her parents^ and ail is welL 

In a ease of pregnancy, if the girl does not run away, she is married to her 
betrothed—if he will have her, or to the boy responsihle — whether be wants 
her or not, and a fine must be paid^ Sometimes the pjegnant girl runs away 
with her chdik and they get married in another viUage, There is alwaj-s, 
howevier, an attempt to bring the lovers back. If there is no pregij*inc>', 
and they are caught in time^ they are fined and nothing more is said. If the 
girl is pregnant, and she is brought back, she must be oQered to her betrothed, 
and it is a remarkable restilt of ghotuil solidarity bow often the boy accepts 
her and the responsibility for another's child. 

The following incident h instructive t 

There were three brothers in the Garhbangol ghoftul. The eMest 
made n girl pTegnant; be was fined five rupees and she was married 
to her betiothed^ Then the some boy made the same girrs younger 
sister pregnant. He consulted with ids second brother and they per¬ 
suaded their youngest brother to carry off the girl to auother village 
and thus accept the responsibility for the pregnancy. The eldest 
brother did not wont to be held capable of ruining' two girls, and he 
was murcover engaged to marry the lanc.Uord'5 daughter, whom he did 
not want to lose. But the 3 *ouiigest boy and the motiari were caught 
and brought back* The boy confessed the truths and the eldest brother 
was ^ed seven rupees and the two others five rupees each. The girl was 
tnairied to her betrothed. All three brothers are nqw happily married^ 

Sometimes parents who arc very s^inpatbctic decide that they wtU bear 
the fine and the bother, and allow u son to many a girl he bus made pregnant, 
if the3' are sure he really loves her, and there are no serious difficulties in the 
way. But gjenerally, parents do not like to do this. At BLnihli, a gjrl was 
pregnant by a. cbelik to whom she was greatly devoted, but her father said, 
' Why did you not tell me about this when I drank liquor for you on the betrothal 
day ? I took ^ts for you pubhcly, and now you would make me look down 
on the ground in shame ^ At Nayanar too a father spoke in much the same 
way to a boy from Xulansr who made his daughter pregnants ^How can 1 
give her to you? A^ou are a thief^ though 1 know you love her and she loves 
you* But I have takcu gifts and 1 have drunk liquor for another clan, and 
how can 1 change now ? ^ 
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This may sound bard, but unless parents iosi^d I dmibt if the glioiu^ 
could contiuufi* The oidcrly life of the tribe would be destroyed. Altef 
a betrothal a girl belongs already to her future husband's clan; she may attend 
his cl p n festivals and should avoid his^ and not her own^ toteiiL An enga^- 
ment is not a mere contract between indi^dduals; it is an alllaMC: of famihes 
and dans, affecting even the Dtparted* 

Serious difficulties are not c^nunoiL Occaaonally a man may have an 
e^cperience like that of Kunjami Gudia of Chaniyagaoo. 

While 1 was a little boy I was betr<^hed to a |^l in Kofpar village. 
Two years afterwards 1 went with the other chchk of Chamyagaon to 
JiiDgaid for the Pus Eolnng douce. There I met the Nirosa of ttot 
ghotul, and fell is love with her. When die came with the other girls 
to dance the Diwali dances in our yiUagep I was able to make love to her. 

Then I was tnaTTied, hut I did not cpe for my Soon after 

the Enairiage 1 went to work at Jung^i and stayed in the ghotul for 
some days- Now my love for the Nirosa grew much stronger. She 
told me she was betrothed to a boy in Gormap but I persuaded her, 
and shortly after I returned home, she came to my ho^. I said, 
"Why have you come?^ She replied, ^For for money 

and a ring'. ^ 

My first wife left me, but did her best to plague me with magic. One 
day she sent a blact cobra to attack me. Another day as 1 was 
returning from the Dhanora boiaar—where my first wife lived—a 
tiger (sent by her) chased me up a tree. But with my second wife. 

I am living very happily. 

Out of the 20 stiiddes conmutted by Muria of the north during the past 
ten years onlv two were the result of pareutal tnterfeience in their chi^en s 
love affairs. 'l have described one of tbesc on page 4^6 and I wiH give 
the other here, for it is relevant to onr discussion. . 

In 1033 Bndha of Bayalpnr atraoged a mairiage between ins son Malsai 
and Ghasnin, the daughter of Liti of Korhabera. They were both then young 
chiklren. Each grew up in their separate ghotul, and Ghasnin began to 
accompany the older girls on the Diwali dances. The motiari of Koihabeia 
go to Honawandi and the chelik of Honawandi go for the Bandar dan^ to 
Korhflbcra. Gradually Ghasuin herself became a leader of the motian. In 
1^0 she became very friendly with Dawan of Honawandi, and they deeded 
to marry- One evening Ghasnin begged her mother to ^ow this, but she 
refused. The uext day, Gha&nin ran away to Honawandi and was married 
to Dawari thiit very night, the dielik and motiari of the ghutul there^ asrisllng 
at the wedding. Next morning, her elder brother arrived and anE^ily forced 
her to come home. On the way she escaped and ran through the jun^e back 
to her husband. But her brother came again and forcibly took her home. 
Her parents decided to hand her over to the parents of Malsai, her betrothed. 
But because she was married and in love, and because Malsar was an under- 
sired diseased boy, she was in despair. On the morning of l8 January 1941 
she escaped from the house and drowned herself in the village tank. 

In both these incidents, the sense csf obligation to the official "legd' partner 
is worthy of remark. Gudra had to quiet his conscience by persuading himself 
that his first wEe was a witch: Ghasnin allowed herself to be token from her 
husband's house^ and seems to have accepted as inevitable her re-marriaEC 
to Matsai. 
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THIS GHOTUL ANlJ MARRIAGE 
TV. MAWiAf^E Bv Service 

Oiu^ cif the tQ the ctislom of mnxriage by service in India was 

the Abb^ Dubots who wrote that "the e]cx^ii5es of a wedding are so considerable 
that m all castes one ofteia seca young men* who aie without the necessary 
meaoiS, using the same expechent to pxgciire a wife that Jacob ctuplcyed with 
Laban"Mairiagc by service must be disUngubhed from other customs 
which tal^ a son-in-law to live in his wife's house. In all parts o£ India 
a youth may go to live with hb patents-in-law either because the girl's family 
b wdJ-ti>do blit without sous* or because it is poor and needs an extra num in 
the house, or bemuse the son-in-law is poor ^nd caimcit pay the bndcrprice. 
The Coorgis allow a man who has no sons to give hb dau^ter in marriage on 
the nndeistanding that hb son-in-law will retdoJu with her in the house* and 
that any issue will belong tn hb family. Similar customs axe reported from 
the Hoieya of Bombay ginil the Kunuavan and Madiga of Madias*, as well as 
from Assam, Kashmir and the Punjab. It is said that tf a Sant^ or Uraou 
boy marries a without brothers and stays in his father-m-Iawb house and 
works for him fiU he dies, he wiJi inherit the prop^y/ - 

Westennoick has distinguished between nuuriage by service as a regular 
form ol mamage, which is preferred by the people because it gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to test a youth's fitness* and marriage by service os a sutetitutc for 
marriage by purchase.* Schmidt and Koppers have sbowm that the insti- 
tutionp' fuDctiomihy and cultuio-Mstorically bdou^g to a matriorcbal culture^ 
has be^ tronsfom^ upder patriarchal infiuence iato the institutioD of paying 
the biide-price’> 

Marriage by service in Bostar means that a youth whose faznity cannot 
afford the bride-price comes to five in his father-in-law's house and works 
for him until be has earned hb wife- He then tnairies her and either takes 
her to a bouse of his own or stays on with the parents-m-hiw. In the Madras 
Presidency the number of years" servico required was seven: in the central 
India of today* it is generally not more than five and often only three. In 
the Punjab and the United Provinces it is normolLy three years. Here the 
practice is found among most Hindu castes* even Brahmins and Rajputs, 
and sometimes among Mussalmons. Youths who serve in this way are often 
despised, and a proverb is quoted from the United Provinces: Knia paU^ 
kukt ; M5 ghar aur gJmr bhai —He who tames a dog is a dog; 
other dogs are those who live in a mother-in-law's house or where a dster is 
married.® 

The chelik who goes to serve for his bride is filled Lam or Lamhada in 
Gondi. Charjiya in Holbi and L^msenn m Hindi.* In the Central Provinces 

^ J. O-. DubocLd, llijtdu Afo'iiBrrf, CiuliPiiM ^nl ediUoa lorSh 

p, -1 tj;. K'(rw'iidayB many ymsttu go fn^tcod to tlit ic4 gardvtUi of AJSillU ftl tirdCT lo eoni 
tiuJficicnt to bay m bitne-prici;^ j it would be m intoEVftln^ sahject for Laqiiiry, to examiot 
bow ffkr tlie Tea. Dhtriets IpAb<jrur AsMjidiiJtlon'd tccoilttibciit lio^ the IbBlitntJon 

of tJi£ ^AcxYing [Uafrl-tigF 

» See Cmim of rpjl, UiiiLcd Vroviaxxim Report, p. 

* Wt^tiujirck, opr cit., Vot IT, pp, 366^, 

^ O. R. Ebieufels, Moiktr-ri^ki im India, p. 147. quoUtkg ScbmlUi mud Koppm, 
and Kuiiwtn (RefeOalHilg, PP^ 

^ Cmjwj 0/ /wd, Ipjf, United Pjorincfss Report, p. 311^ 

* For the LodUtution in Inilin EcneroOy mt op. dt-, p- 13 * ^ M nndln Biatrtet); 

<^nnts of india. rpjf, Vol. I, Frnt lilB, p. 53 (for the BlitO ; KuskE and Hlndd, op. dt., 
VoL Ih p tzo {naaur], Vot HI. p. 3^ (KAwar}, VoL Ul, p. 550 (Rc 4 kn|, VoL IV> p. ^33 
fjlahjif), Vot. IV* p. t5a {MajbimJ, Voir IV^ p. iCpCp Ste hLbo Btuuileld, op, cil., 

p. T97: S. Hivale, Thfi Pardhanx cf fkt UppfF Narbado pp. aoyff.; TA# 

pp. 2S7L 
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the MtTRTA AND THEIR GMOTUL 

ht ]£ koown as tke Gaimnia ^—the boy who is in pawn. Ehewher# 

in India be is called Ghaj'jamiii, Ghardi-jawae» Ghar-damaod and Khana- 
dacnlnd—these espressians nifcm ^ house-son-iti-law V 

The Lambada is betrothed to his girl in the ordinaty way* and then eoraes 
to hve in her father's house, where he U treated as one of the family^ If he 
has been living hitherto in a difTerent vOlaBC, he has to leave the ghotul there 
and join the ghortuJ of which his future bride is a motiari. He will get a ghotul- 
wife or a temporary partner as the case may be and he will live with her at 
the same time that he serves for his betroth^ V¥e thus have the interesting 
stttialion that if a boy comes from another village to a place where 

there is a f^idilr ghotul, he gets two uew girls—one his betrothed with whom 
he should have oothlog to do, and the other bis ghcftnl-wife with wheim he 
will regularly cohabit. 

The strongly equaiitarian character of the Muria saves the mstitution of 
serving-marnage from certain obvious disadvantages. A boy is not looked 
down upon because he has no moneyt The capital that he brings to his new 
home is the strength ol bis amis, his industry and his eoterptise. It is true 
that the hardest tasks are ofteo him, but these are to test his capacity 

and willingness to work rather than any token that he ts regarded os inferior. 
His status in the ghotul is as good as aoy, and he is just as likely to become 
Sirdar or Kotwar as the son of the house where he is serving. 

But the I^amhada is a licensed subject for jesting. close proximity 
to his future wife—in the same house, a deBnitely more 'risky' connexion 
thao the dosely disciplined relatioiislup in the ghotul; his rektious with 
his mother-in-law and other forbidden persons begun even before mamage; 
the heavy tasks and testa that are laid upon him; these are subjects for endless 
couuneut and amiiscmeut. 

In Dugabangal, the boys and ghls sing a Lam fidyna paia, a song about 
a boy going as a Lamhada. 

Say Lamka Lamka, say son-in-law. 

Hard is the work of the Lamka boy. 

What is the plough made of ? 

The plough is made of the kosom tree. 

What is the yoke made of f 
The yoke is made of the siuna tree. 

What is the pole uiad^ of ? 

The pole is made of the linsa tree. 

The btiilocks are uncle and nephew; 

The field is the field of the frugjs; 

The rice is black as the eyes of a queeu. 

In a Chitkul song b( the Amoli ghotu!, a girl is represeuted as chiding her 
father for not getting her married. 

1 am growing up like the beans in the garden. 

Vet no one comes to many me. 

I am seven years mature, my father, 

I am nearly old as you- 

Yet if a boy conies to be l^amhack, 

You show him the axe that weighs twelve gam ; 

You show him the basket of two hundred bamb^; 

And he goes to find another girl. 

* In n«tiil Gondi h* eatled hiimjjiiiBJ und tlm girl he U betrothed to ii Loatjtm^ 
Wfltar.—Trtnch, qp, dt., Vol. U, p. 104, 
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THE GHOTUE AND MARRIAGE 

An old woman at Mai^oro spoke mxh great indignation about the way her ' 

mother tieated the boy who served for her. *Ske gave him the heaviest j 

workp and she dela>'etl otir marriage as Jong as she could „ for she wanted to get 
as much work out hltn possible.' 

An interestlug ejcpression was used at Chandabera. 'A Lambada is the 
koryitri {iladghter-iti-iaw), because he is brought to the bouse of his wife. Just ^ 

os the motber-m-law usually abuses her son^$ wife, so now does the mother-in- I 

law abuse her daughter's husband- He is the daughter-iu-law and must do her | 

work. * I 

An adaptation of a faniiiiar folk-tale motif describes the trials of a Lambada 
and his hnol victory^ 

A father-in-law says to the lambada boy^' Boy* go and sow satson i 

seedThe boy goes and in the evening, the father saj'S," Boy, go and i 

bring it back, for seed^ in the same measure'. The l>nnibada f 

goes weeping, for he loves the girl, and begins to pick ap the seeds one ^ 

by one. A pair of partridges come by and say, 'Boy* don't weep: i 

we will gather it all for yon \ By evening every grain is back in the 
measure. 

Then says the father, ^Boy, bring me five meaaiires of ashes from j 

hemp-waste'^ Tire Lambada collects a pile of waste and burns it, ! 

but the ashes go to nothing. At last he goes to his father-in-law and 
says, 'Without a kuotless bamboo* 1 can do tiotbing'- The father I 

searches on every hillside and at last returns- *Eoy, I am defeated ^ I 

The Lambada says^' But if 1 bring it, will you give me your (hiughter \ 

at ouoe'? The father promiseSp and the Lambada brings back a reed. 

' Here is bamboo without a knot; give me your daughter." j 

What of the relations between the Lambada and the girl with whom he is i 

brought i nto such inti mate contact ? In the ghoiul the same rules are ^uppn^ed j 

to apply as govern the conduct of other t^trothed couplesn The girl must I 

strictly avoid her Irauiiiiida; she must not salute him, nor comb bis hair, 
nor massage him. She must not sleep with him, or sit on bb mat- In hSs 
presence she will sleep regulnrly with other boys: be too will have his own 
partners. Vet neither may reproach the other, though they will be working 
together aU day in the same house. 

But although betrothed couples usually seem to observe these rules of 
avoidance fairly strictly, they ate sometimes broken by the Lomhada. Several 
factors contribute to this. The boy and girl are brought into far more constant 
and intimate contact in kitchen, field and forest than ordinary engjagedcoupSes, 

A girl cannot help feeling that Gie Lamhada boy is already mote of less married 
to her when she sees his relattous with her parents, watches him already 
observing ihe spcdal rules of jesting and avoidance whh her other relatives: 

I^rhaps not a iktle sympathy is mused in her heart at the sight of the hard j 

life he leads. Abo%^ all, Sf they do come together, aud if she should becon^c i 

preguatit, nothing is easier than to perform their iuarTiagi&—the boy concluding 
his term of service afterwards. When the ilalik of Lohatur w^ho was a Lam¬ 
bada made hh betrothed pregnant, they were not even fined, for the parents 
said, *Tf It hadn't happn<^ today, ft would have happened tomorrow'. 

Many cases of such* irreguJaritEes' have been recorded. Dhani* the old Mttria 
woman of Masora, had her allections straggly stirred by her mother's treatment 
of her Lamhada and she ttsed to sloop with him in the gbotul. At Tarbailip 
a girl was passionately devoted to her Lamhada; they iised to slip out togetber 
at night into the forest—for at least they must preserve the conventions* 
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A former Kdtw^r of the EeristB ghotul was LamimdA to the DuJosa: he made 
her pregnant p bat as they were engaged, they were qtiidcly marTied, tbongh 
not without a fine of one rupee to toe ghotnL and three to the village. I also 
beard at Chargnon of a Lamlmda who dept in the gbolnl with his bride-to-be. 
In Uhagaon. a niotiari went from the girls' gbtitnl to the boys' gbotui (for here 
they have separate ^abEshinents) and slept with her l^imhada^ she was 
cat^hl and they were punbheiL 

In Palli (KoDdagaon)p I was told of two Lambada; one was the Fahardar 
who was serving for the Dulo&ip the other was the Cbajen who was serving 
for the Tiloka. One day, they said with a good deal of amusement, the TUokn 
said * Johar' by mistake to her own Lamhada, Sometimes loo she skpt wrth 
himp bat usually these two pairs divided—Pahardar and Tiioka and Chajen 
and Dulosa— and slept ti^ther in one comer. 'There rauld he no quarrel 
Or jealousy: they are motiari, no one has a haq over tbcin/ 

A Kinoaring Fata glances at such relations. 

How old i$ toe KJimariiig girl ? 

She goes to bed in our boasOp 
Bat she gets tip with her Lamkida. 

She eats and drinks in our housep 

But she sleeps and rbes with her Lambada. 

An laierestmg comment on these irregularities, and one which suggests 
that the rules gpvermng the conduct of engaged couples wore not made without 
reasoop comes from Rengagoadi, A former ^tmslu of the ghotnl serwd as 
Lamhada for a girlp and often bad intimate rdations with her. She too petted 
him in the hoaso and saw that he got good food and not too much work. But 
once they were mamed and went away to Uve tc^ther, she began to repulse 
him: ^he giencrally refused intercourses, and when he forced her, ran home to 
her parents. 

To the Maria mind, however, the most important disorders of this arrange¬ 
ment are financid. Suppose the Lambada turns out unsuitable: he does 
not work, he h a fool, he becomes diseased. He will have to be compensated 
for his wasted years. Suppose the gkl elopes with someone else: the lamhada 

haa bis just claims, , ^ . 

As far os I can tdl, the Muria—in distinetbu to the Gond and Baiga of the 
Central Provinctt^eal very fairb' with these boys. If a man's ilasughtef 
dopes before marrUge, they see tluit her husband pAys Ml compensatbu, 
anything up to fifty rapeea. to the Lamliada. If the boy has to be turned 
out he is paid soipetbiug, not perhaps very umdi. for such services iis he has 
rendered. There was a siguificaiit incident al Pbarosgaon. 

*1 served as Jr Lambada for seven yeam\ said Baitip a Muria of 
about forty. "Just as we were going to be married, my gjrl ran away 
with a chelik she had met during the Dtwali dunces. My fatherdu-law 
was a very good man, and he gave me hb youngest daughter instead. 
She was much younger than I was^ but X took her to my own home and we 
both went to Uve in the ghotul. Although we were to he nmrricdi she 
used to sleep with other bo3"s and I with other gblsn We never quarrelled 
about it. Now we liave been married for years and alwaj's have been 
happy. I never went to her before inorrbge. Kow she looks older 
than 1 dop but when we were married people laughed at me for taking 
such a young gifl.^ 

This incident, which k the converse to what happened at Eengogoiuli. 

certainly suggests that It is best to keep the betrothal rules, 
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THE GHOTUX ANB MARRIAGE 

Another form ol compcD^tioii was re^mded at Bfcdenar. Here there were 
two Eamhada in the ghotid servhig ior two sisters; the Diwsn was betrothed 
to the DiilD&a., the Li^en to the Jniinov One day the Jauno was fomid to 
be pre^oaDt by the Diwan; they went off together and were omiried, and the 
Doloaa was given to the Likhen in oompcosation. 

The institution b not very common: it wotild be wrongp however, to call it 
impopiilnr. Chit of our 2,oac cases, I13 were serving-marriages. Of tliese 
93 were c:!ro 65 -ooti 5 tti marriages^ 40 gudamol and 55 kuHysri. 13 had divorced 
their wives or been deserted by them, a rather high proportion of 11-5 per cent 
as compared with the divorce-rate of the Tvhole tribe which is nnder 3 per cent. 
But the other 100 marriages were stated to have been happy enongb^ The 
majority of Mturlap however, can generally find sufficient rnoney to pay the 
sjuaU hridfr-price required—and after ail^ a son in your house is worth some¬ 
thing—and the Maria lo\'e their children. Hence oidy 5-3 per cent of mairiages 
are of this type. 

V. PonvoYNY 

A gicntletnan, taJidng to Samuel Johnsciti about FmacCp told him that in 
that oonntry os $ooa as a man of fashion married, he took an opera girL as his 
mistress, declaring this to be the general custom- *Pray sir/ said Johnson, 
'How many opera girls nmy there he? The gcutleman answered, 'About 
four score'. 'Well then, shp' replied JohnsoUp 'you see there can be no more 
than four score men of fashioii who can do this.^ Even if apocryphal, thb 
rejoinder is relevant to any diseiission of the prevalence of polygyny among 
primitive peoples. For this typ^ of marriage is a sim|Je matter of ^atistic&. 

WestermaiTCk laboriously considers t he geographical dislribtition of poiygjTiy 
and then turns his attention to its prevaleDoc in different grades of economic 
culture. Qtiite apart from the astonishing character of some of the witnesses 
whom he admits to his sdenllhc court—^fbr the aboriginals of central India 
he depends on For^dh and Hislop (admirable in many respects, but how 
could they possibly have known the facts about Gond polygyny?), an article 
in the Cakuiia R£vi€W, and the dulclish WH 4 Tribes 0/ India by Rowney ^ 
liis entire aigumeut is vitiated by one i^mple fact. In every primitive sodetyp 
every woman must be married^ There are no abodgmal spinrtera. Widows 
mnyp and generally musti remaiTy^ Widowers may remarry and usually 
do. ^ Thcie are no aboriginal jxjncubiaes or prostitute^ (outside certain pro¬ 
fessional tribes). Therefore the prevalence 01 otherwise of polygyny is con* 
diUoned largely by this one fact, the excess of the number of females o-ver 
males. Thus Westermarck^s rtatement that * among pastoral peoples I have 
found none whidi can be regarded as strictly monogamous, and both among 
them and the higher agriculturalists polygyny is undoubte^y more frequent 
than among the hunters and iudpieat agriculturalists means nothing meue, 
if it means anything at atl^ than that among hunters and incipient agriciil- 
turaUsts, there Ls a higher female mortality and no surplus women^—which 
is what we would ejtpect in view of the hard life lived at this stage of economic 
development. 

In any sodety where there are more women than mean and where there arc 
lusither spinsters nor prostitutes, there must be some form of polygyny. This 
is so in Europe and in so-called * higher' societv everywhere, only there the 
plural wives ate called mistresses and have no legal or other rights. The 
Muiia is more houest and more just: he turns bis mistrens into a wife and 
accepts her children os his owm 

1 Weftcmkfuclc^ i)p. dil., Vot III, p 8. 
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The Census of ig^i showed that 'wonieu gefieridly ^vpond^s^t^ in the 
more primitive trntts and men m the more ad^^oiiced arc&s \ The nbcnigiital 
tribea kive "a high proportion of womenThis was certatniv true amottg 
Gond, Bhadn, Bmjhwar and Kawar in the Central Pxoviaices, bnt the returns 
for the Mam and the Uraon show a lower figure for women. Here 1 sc^pect 
. the acctimcy of the retnrtis, for there has often been a tendenej- among ahen^- 
gioals to return lower figures of women c^n account of the cqiiops su^klon 
that the Census iuquoics are leading to a whoksaJe deportation of girls to 
England for the pleasure of the sahit^ nr, as I once told, * for the honour 
□f Queen Vietoria\ 

In iWp the figures for the chief aboriginal connnmrities in Bastar were 
BsloUows- 



Males 

Females 

Total 

M&Ha 

+ 


60,015 

60,095 

120,110 

Muria 

B 


109,512 

1x0,142 

219.654 

Bbattra 

V 


547 * 

5.398 

10,809 

Dorla 

% n 


7^097 

7.508 

1 14.605 

Dburwa (incl. FarjaV 


13.308 

12,611 

*5.819 

G«a 4 



8.344 

8,276 

16.620 


My suspidon about the accuracy of the low returns for Maria w omen in 1931 
ts confirmed the fact that 10 years later women outnumbered the men. 
Women also outnumber nren among the Muria« but it must be remembered 
that at least 50,000 of those retuming themselves as Muria were in reality 
Bison-horn Maria, When we turn to the OhotuI and Jhoria Muria we find 
another picture. 



Muria males 

Muria females 

Narayanpnr Tahsil^—North 

8,390 

7.975 

West 

691 

631 

South 

8,647 

7.833 

Kondagaon Tahstl — North 

*6,596 

16,530 

South 

17,049 

16,506 

Total ,. 

i 51,373 

49.495 


There is thus a deficit among the Ghotul Muria of 1,87s women, out of a 
rough total of 100,000, or 18 per 1,000. There is little scope, therefore, for 
polygynoiis enterprise, even though 1 again stis|icct that there are actually 
more women in the tribe than the Census returns admit. Wherever, as Census 
Officer, I was nUe to check returns, I found a tendency to conceal the reiLl 
number of motiarL 

In tbea,ooo mamagi^ examined, only 44 were or tiad been polygamous. 
Of these 39 men claimed that they had lived happily with two wives at a time, 
but q admitted that their experiment had not lasted very long. In 5 cases 
the first wife left the husband, in 4 the first wife succeeded in driving out the 

^ Cffinu &f India, VoL X£l, Part I. p. 151. 
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second after a time. Id 5 other case? a plural imnia;^ wa? in i^ogre??, birt 
was imhapp3'' and disturbed by constant qimirels- 

Polygytiy ia nest socially disappproved^—though an iuddence of only 2 per cent 
might suggest it was. The Muria's attitude is father that a tuan has under¬ 
taken more than ha is likely to be able to manage, and m more to be pitied for 
his difficulties than to be coudetaned for impropriety. 

For example, at Berma, a Mnria saidp ^ives ore Like two drums with 
the player In between; he beats one or he beats both according to the rhythm 
required. But a good drommer does his best with a single dram \ Or again 
at Kanhaigaon they said,' You will always hear the noise of pots clashing and 
breaking in a house with two wives; notbing is done propCTlyp not even lice 
Ls cooked in time And the Kan-dki of Bimagaon said, * 1 am dried up e^nen 
by one wife. How could I manage another ? ' But elsewhere 1 have beard it 
said that a dever man enn keep two wives happy 'just as two hands beat the 
two ends of a drum in rhythm 

It is everywhere said that the wives quarrel, not through sexual Jealousy 
or about prestige* but because each thinks the other shirks her due share of 
work. As I show later m the chapter th^ question of the difitribution of work 
15 veiy important to the Murk mind and is iodeed the cause of most of the 
quarrels and a high percentage of the suicides tn Muiia society. 

For exainple, in the folk wing record of a quarrel it is the dispute about 
wwk that is really important. A husband has been neglecting his senior wife. 
" Is my vagina bitter and hers so sweet ?" she says and then turas on the junior 
'You bapioli, it is 1 who made this man what he b todays everything iu the 
house is mine; all you should cat b my leavijDgs/ The younger girl rephes, 
' I didn't come here of my own accord: he is as much my husband as yourSp 
for it is be who brought us both here'. Then the husband says to the elder^ 
' Don't be angry'. 1 have brought this girl, not because I love her more than you, 
but so that she can help you in your work'. ' But that is whnt she never does^ 
^^en 1 am cookrug* she should fetch wood^ when I am dehkd^ she should cookn 
But she refuses.* The younger wife^ in some villages* has to observe various 
vital taboos. She cannot approach the Pot of the Departed at will. She 
can only go at the New Bating Festivals after an offering has been made and 
ft feast enjoyed. Before thfe slie sbould oat take any grain to the place where 
the Pot is kept. 

In the sexual sphere it b supposed to be comparatively easy to manage two 
or even three wtves.^ The hendmau of Cbandabeia, a charmiDg man with the 
body of an athlete, told me how he arranged that he himself and each of his 
two wives slept in three different places. Then he made love to one or the 
other according to his desire, not much caiing whether the other was awake 
and watching or no. On this point, he said, he never had trouble. In Badgaon, 
a Muna said that he had to have his senior wife three times a day aod the 
jumor twice tu order to stop them hgbting over his body—but this was 
doabtless an exo^ratios. 

I will quote some of the remarks made by these sexual athletes during the 
statistical inquiry. 

A Sirdar of Kejaog; 'I did not cate for my first wife: 1 married her at my 
parents' wish, and they were more interested in marrying a rich man's daughter 

» In ttiMiy trIlxA, Uading taJtv pride in kipping a number uT A 

^£arij& oT the OynitJ rlart m KaaapiiT had ftLc wSvca: in fuiothef Moiik Jud 

I fcmiid A JnniLg In Kecmfli.iU' St Ate wilh !K.^cn. The fomoiiit VokI nAif{a of MAndla bod 
with twenly-«k chlMrcn. A pArclhaii at Oalagbal- bad a idTriUai fuinibtr nud used to 
take them All, walking hchnid bJliii m fik> wh«i be went to a boaor. 
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tbu iti mf bappints^ Soon I found I could not bear to sleep idth her and 
T went hack to the ^hotui. There I f«U in love with Bn^ki and eloped with 
her and inarried her* Afterwards 1 feh sorry for niy first wife, and simply oot 
of ki ndnes s tried to sleep with her. In this way I lost all liappiness, for they 
began to quarrel with each other, and with me/ 

A Saidar of Pharasgaoa: 'I lent a roan twentj* rupees. When the time 
came for repayment he had nothing to give- ^ he told me to take his 
daughter intend. We all three live together very happily. I once beat 
my second wife for not working properly, but that was the otdy time we 
quarrelled/ 

A Ckdan of Xebalakot! * 1 feel ready for a second wife now. but 1 don't 
want to be a dog/ 

A Kamdfljr of Cbandabem: ' We bear that two wives won't sJeep together. 
But we Mnria Jaave always been tpgiether in the ghotul, and if a man has two 
wives, they are both content to sleep with him/ 

A I^iari of Knchora! ' I was mamed to a much older girl and she wos always 
abusing me for having such a suuUl pemg. I used to say,Give it time to grow 
and all will be wellBut ate wo^d take no notice and was always wondering 
aboot in search, of something bigger, heater on I married three wives^— 
probably to restore the self-respect so deeply injured by bis first wife, 

A Saidar of Bargaon: '1 had no rhUdren from my first wife and she begged 
me to many another gIrL So I nLarried a widow. We lived together very 
happily. I alwa'i^ slept with my first wife, and the secnnd lay near by, I used 
to have interootirse with each, of them on alternate days^t 

A Jolta of Malmetn: ^ I have no children^ and I want to many a second wife. 
But r have no money to pay for one. I think about it day and night and feel 
very wretched/ 

A Saidar of Bunagaon^ "I am a Siraha. One day some people brought me 
a girl for treatment, I could do nothing. So they said. '^Take her as your 
second wife, mud you will cure her". So I married her. and put on her finger 
a leaf-ring of aoura, and we have fought the gods together. By beoonung my 
^vife she has been cured/ 

Surju of Kuntpadar: ^My first wife was barren, and she herself suggested 
that I should marry another, I did and slept with each ottcmately^ Some¬ 
times they quarrell^* but once the yotmgtt girl had a baby, they became great 
friends, and my elder wife is very fond the child/ 

Here we have many different reasons for polygyny—the desire for offspring, 
the repayment of a debt, the need to restore injured dignity^ a love'offair. 
Tn one Case the first wife nrgjcd her husband to take a second, but more often 
she cndploys all the resources of magic or intrigue to prevent her husband 
installing a junior partner. Chaitu of Cbiuidabcra dcscriiwd bh experiences 
in this matter. 

A girl came one day to my village and I fell in love with her. I ssked 
her to come to my house and ahe agreed. I immediately sent for 
liquor and invited the village elders to drink. At about midnight^ 
while everyone was drinking outside, I suddenly felt that I must see 

^ trmdltlpa tUAt both wivos nre U> be treated oa equolA Is moted in Hindu 

antiqultyp as is alioim by the admcoltloD of D.iLkp.ha to for tnving gjabinL to the 

eiccloslon ol the caiher twcnty^idE eonstellatlQbj. * B#hAve in the uuae way tnwiurcB all 
thy wives that a great gqjit may qut Dime cin Utit Soma, took no heed and was 

coised to wax tmd waiu± contfnaally* The /Tomaivfra aho oayg, 'if a tnoq hoA gatheied 
many wtvE*, let hCiii be the to hU —J. J, Moyer, Stomal Lift in /lurw 

(I^tidon, Vol. II. p. 471. 
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she was really like, ao T went to the hotzse and asked her to lie 
with me. She asked me what I was doing outside and I said I was 
drinking in lionour of her niniTOge to me. Allhongh she had been 
very sweet to me up to that moment, she suddenly cried,' No, yon are 
simply donldiig my urine*. I was drtuik and got very angry, and 
though she tried to prevent me I forced her. But it gave me no pleasure* 
Next morning I found the girl was ill. There was no fever or any- 
thing we could see, hut sise lay sick on the groimil I took her to a 
Riraha and we had to Stay with him for a fortnight. I msed to give 
her food aad do everything for her^ but she got no better. One day 
I tri^ to have her again, but she said, 'Wait a moment while I go 
outside* and sJie out of the hotise and ran for her life to her 

own viHige. I am sure that my elder wife did some magic to turn this 
girl's heart away from me. Later I tried to marry another ghh my 
elder brother's widow, and my wife drove her away also A 

Yl. Aum-tmuY 

The Mtnia have the reputation of observing a very high standard of uiarital 
ddelity^ and all my ofcsers'atfons go to confirm popidar report. The iuddeuce 
nf divorce, less than 5 per ceut, suggests that they re^rd marriage as some¬ 
thing to persevere in, and while obviously nn statistics cun be supplied for 
mdi\ddua] infidelities, social tradkiou and religious belief are directed towards « 
making adultery both difficult and dangermis- 

Thc Muiin, mmally so tolerant and gentle, are here exceptionally rigorist* 
Adultery briuga the swift vengeance of heaven not only on the guilty indivi- 
dunk, but on the tribe. A woman“‘s sin can nuii the ritual hunt and in conse¬ 
quence endanger the yMr*& harvests The vision of priest or medium can be 
dimiuea by the infidelity of a wifCj chUdren may snJier and die, tigers may 
assail the village berds^ The guilty pair themselves are visited with a shoeldng 
Xmnishment' their bodies become covered with Sores and swcniugs, and a 
wate^" dropsy brings a wretched death. 

This is no empty danger, aa is proved by actual examples. The Sofia of 
Munjmeta told me how his gran^ather died of this causey in Sidhewand, 
when a man eloped with a married womau^ his father died of dropsy and he 
himself became a permanent invalid* In Uhagaon, one Badru died after 
an act qf adultery* ^ This vengeance Comes from the Departed who are the 
guardians d the purity of family and dan* In Kongera an outraged husband 
* set the Departed on the guilty' and mfe and lover fell very ill. At Netanar 
a Muria SIS id that he was only able to preserve his ^vife*s \Trtne by the help of 
the Departed whom ho constantly invoked for this purpose. 

Adultery is suspected when cattle die suddenly^ cspecuilly if the tongue 
protrudes and there is a certain kind of watery dischar^. The Sirsiha then 

tn Indlnn tmdlHnii and fotlc-lcce, the Mafcnity of hg. rot B 14 V sncccasfuHy polTgrunoo*— 
fUmarchasdra being ii nvtahlfi exrrptiab. In th^ KalAa Smil Sagara, tJm int wife is 
T^prvientcd u w^kvttibig new wDipantasui. Sujyaprsbha eevea wires qjj 

stvea &maccutiw^ days: hj his magic pow^n he was a£k to divide: his body and five with 
tlicm oil at once.—K. JT. l^n^rK Ti# ^ Si^ffry (Loudon, 1944^5], VoL I, p. 429. 

Xaravahanadaits had it simfia; powet of seU-mulUirUcfLtkis UbM., Vol. H, tj. 45^7’ 
also VdI, I, p. 451). PnlkdcifE win:* -Eutially ogrtc—rnilui they all combine s^^amst 
a ymtnj^est favourtte. Amonn Guhals ^loh^i happy co-iriTus. l^anj Fliol helps luer hwfbind 
Laobtsln his foiirtk.—J. H. ICnowles, FaU-Toisf a/ Kmkmir (Locuian, iBSiq, pp, 4G6 am) 
183 and compnie M. Old DxoinBayt fLoudnn, 1929}* p. 324. Tliclv 15 an liiiusing 

doti; on the subject hi W. McCuUf>di, Bmg&ii Htmithold Tales ipis)* pp. 5 t$I. 
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has to divtue vsho is the guilty party in order that peace may be made and 
danger averted. 

Adultery therefore is not only the betrayal of tribal feUowshjp, the inlnnge- 
ment of another's right to property, a breach of scxiuil tradiLton, but it is 
highly dnngeroiis. A sort of public apology’ has to be made ta the betrayed 
husband and a oeremony of pnnheatiou performed. 

In order to avert their fate, once the uratler has become public^ the guilty 
pair go to the Daita with a pig m gemt which he offers to the local deities 
and the Departed. Then be goes with witnesses to the neareat tank. On a 
stone be puts two bits of broken earthenware and some dub grass. Everyone 
present puts one foot on the stone; the Gaita throws water and liquor over 
the guilty who cry, "Let tis not now swell with water. May the Yer 
Kanyang hrag in the midst this water make an end of our ^ {P^P) 
The seducer then greets the woman's husband and all b forgiven^i 

A similar ceremony is performed in the jodidar ghotnl if a chelik goes off 
with another boy^smoliari, or if heslee^ witbher m his absence. At Atargaon, 
where a chelik eloped with another's ghotul^wife, but was brought back after 
a few d^ys^ the ghotnl IkEonjhi took the two 'husbands' out the village to 
a place where two paths eroded* He made them stand on either side of the 
|iath and put a kn^e on the ground and above the knife a stone. He made 
the hoys put their right feet on the stone and g!&ve them each seven Icaf-^ps 
of water. Seven tunes they eichanged the enp of water and seven times 
cup of liquoTp and swore to preserve friendship with one another. The seducer 
pomised to pay a heavy fine if it happened again. 

There b one type of adultery^ however, whkh does not seem to be taken 
too seriously. ' Suppose a girl has a gkotul lover. * So they put it at Maika- 
beia, ' She elopes with him. They are brought back and she b quickly married 
to her betrothed. After a few weeks she rtms away again to her lover. She 
is again brought backp again accepted by her husband, though he knows she 
has slept with her old lover. And then she is happy at last and settle down/ 
'It is like getting a new cow,* said the chelik at Nayaiia!*’* 'She does not at 
first like her new home. She runs back to the herd and lier former pastures. 
But we don't beat her for that; we are rather doubly kmd.' 

In dealing with a motiari-wife^ that is not only kind l it b intelh^iit. 

Vll. Divorce 

Throughout tribal India divorce is wiy and generally the wife ha^ the same 
rights as her hnshand. Among the Muria divorce on either dde b possible, 
but the stabDity of their marriage tradition makes It a oomparati’^y rare 
event. 1 have already described how divorce can be effect^ in a jodidSr 
ghotuL Similar ceremonies can release a woeelod from her partner in aduH 
life. These ceremonies^ it must be observed, oie essentially rites of puri¬ 
fication : they are retrospcctivcp having reference to on already eadsting state 
of affairs. The actual union with a new partner and the pairing of compen- 
satioa effects the divorcet now hnsband and wife have to be free, not of each 
other—fc5r they are that already—but of the dangier$ that cling to the conduct 
of one or both 

The ceremonies are the same as those by which a couple taken in adultery 
are cleared of tbetr fault. iMietber the woman returns to her own husband 

* A aamUftr cereoinny U performed to purify a boy who iktpA with a noHj relative in 
th-c tiut in thia ewe « root or cucomber la uxd inaUaA of m. goet lor flAortSevi 
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01 goes to a one is not the polDt. AMiat matteis is that there ^ould be 
M supeocitiiral iotcrfeieoce in tte even course of the life of the tribe, and no 
hatred or divisLon between its members. 

The cTTtieal poitit of a divoffie is the tepayment of the hrMie-pooe.. How^* 
ever firmiy the qld and new husbands may have been baond toget^r by the 
ceremonies ol parifi^^tioo and reconeiliatioiat the old hisshand will not eat 
with the new till he gets his money. MiTuen he does, ah sit down, and 
feast together at a tne^ which is also shared the woman in dispate. 

Dlvocoe^ however^ is rarCi The pattern of Mtuia life, the Miirias attitude 
to ises, the training of the young in the ghotid, leads ^oerahy to happy 
marriages. 1 have already given the figure for divorce, bat I wdi tabulate 
them here. 


Number of divorces among people who had 

Number 

Percentage to 
total number of 
relevant cases 

Married girl in same ghotul . . ♦i 

^4 

1 3 t 3 

Married girl in different ghotul 

35 

z-63 

Lived in a ghotol 

Lived in a" modem' ghattd 

27 

3'75 

32 

z*59 

Married their betrothed .. 

j 49 

2*60 

Mnrried their ghotul-wives .. »* 

9 ! 

ti'68 

Lived as Lambada «. . ■ ^» 

15 

11*50 

Been forced into nLamage by a pregnancy 
Total number of divorces in irregular 

■ * 

■ ■■ 

marriages 

19 

8*62 


The reasDns for divorce roust abo be tabulated, thou^ a disappointingly 
large nxim^r of informants fufled to give details- 


Reasons for divorce 


" She ran away' (Ho r^son given) .. 
' We qoajTclkd over work * 

^Sbe md not like me' 


Number 


as 

3 

T 


^She eloped from ber parents" bouse before coming to me* . 

* She was a bitch' .. . h - - 

* I was fll nnd she didn't like to stay with me' .. 

' We did not like each other* 

Impotence ** 

'I could not satisfy her'—probably ^jaetdoHo pTat€ox 
" My cider wile cotdd not stand it when I mani^ n second 
^ My elder wife draw oat the second" 

' She was always going off to her parents" house * 

' She was a thief" .. .. 

' She was of bad chatacter ^ 


2 

1 

0 

5 

4 

1 

I 

I 


This table Tna^fe^ ft dear that far from divorce depending on the whim of 
the husband, in the majority of cases it is the wife who takes oction: at least 
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40 of the divorces were due to the women. To these wt might perbapf add 
atmther ^ case$ where dtvoroe fallawed a poiygj'naas marriage. 

It is fioticeable that la m tase has childlesstiess been put forward as a reason 
for divorce^ though I have found this outside the cirde of informaiits examiaed 
for statistical purposes. It is also aotabJe that out of 2,000 men only ir were 
safering fratn setae kind of impraeace. It is possible to assert thb since it is 
almost axiomatic that divorce should Follow impotence, * A^soou as the peoK 
weakens, the vagitm mns to the jungk/ 

^ thfe particulnf set of divorces no case o( witchcTiift h mentioucNl Bui 
rh^ too I have found elsewhere, and the legends tell how Lingo himself had to 
drive away five of his seven wi\« hefiause they were suspected of being witches. 

The 25 cases of wives who 'ran away' are probably to be dasscd as love- 
affairs. There is no case of a man driving out his wife for adultery. ^ A Mmia 
never gets angry with bis wife unless with his own eyes he sees her in the arms 
of another man/ Kor does the Muiia busimnd bkeo to scandal. *All the 
viflage kaom where the cow b at pasture—except the cowherd. ‘ 

The paucity of material makes a study of divorce difficult. Generally the 
Bfuria hiisband and wife remain together through all vicissitudes. I beard 
of a beautiful example of fidelity at Batgaom A former Cbalki described 
how after he had been married a year, his wife’s * privates came out ’ and he 
was unable to have intercourse with her. His Frieuds advised him to many 
sotaoone else^ ' But 1 considered how she bad given me great happinc^ for 
that j^ear. How could 1 leiave her then ? \tTiat would she have done ? Who 
would give her happiness ? Bo I staycfd with her, pod married no one else, 
but somettmes virited the gfaotul.' 

If there is any possible excuse for forgiveness, the Murift forgive a sexual 
lapse—not because they are cornpkoeitt but beikiise their philoeophy forces 
them to tolerance- If there is any kind of douht Ln an accu^tion, they give 
their partner the benefit of it. Through poverty and sorrow, despite the 
mabce of witch and warlock or the mysterious hi^tility of the unseen gods, 
through doubt and temptation, heedless of the sivift death of beauty and the 
passing of desire, they stand by one aoother and in their old age are not without 
fewaid. Miiria domestic life might well be a model and example to the whole 
worftL 

Vlll. Jeaxjoosv 

Jealousy, which was defined by Descartes os 'a kind of fear related to a 
dcsire to preserve a possession^ is generally used in a much wider sense and 
covers, as Westermaick says, such different emotions as rage at & rival, revengt- 
For stolen property and anguish at the knowledge or suspidoii of violated 
chastity and outraged conjugal alfectioii/ Hartiand in his study of jealousy 
among 'savages* considered that the sen^ of owoerehip was the seed-pliit 
of jealousy* hut We^crmnjck rightly poinhs out that this is not enough; 
' If icaloctsy has anything to do with the sense of ownership the reason is that 
it IS primarily connected with the desire of possesrion^ which is something 
different. Moreover sexual jealousy springs from sexual love/ One of the 
best recent descnptious is by Stekel Jealousy^ he says, fa 'the expression 
of the dcsire to possess an object wholly. It fa primordial, is born with man 
and dies with him. It is still n tragic characteristic of all people^ to be unable 

1 we^t^finnrrle^ op. Ht.. Vn|. T. p. 

■ B. S. lIcLrt!ii±uL Primiiipt (Lcniilmi^ TflltiJ, Vol, U, ji. lOa. 
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to shdre: aitd each deveJopinent, each advance ok the pfart of mankjiid can 
be traced back to the D^posite formula: ability to 5 ha.^e^^ 

The absence of ieoJoysy among piinutive people has often been noticetl 
Md Hottland hos given o long list of tribes remarkable for this amiable trait. 
Since he connecl^ however^ with gentfrai promiscuity^ jodtfferejace to the 
tnamage tic and a fundaiKiiial belief that primitive man b incapable of real 
love, his study does not throw very much H^ht on Muria conditions. Wester- 
marck and Biiffault have also each tilled a chapter with rather dubious exidcnoe 
oji the subject from aJl parts of the world, which would have bad greater %'iilue 
had there been an^agrei^ dchnitiou of jealousy among their authorilics. 

As wHh the problem of pre-nuptial chastity, so with jealoiisy;^ our evidence 
is confused,, cqatradictory and litBe of it woidd be admitted in a court of law. 
The Tcstilt is that it b possible to produce equally imposing lists both of those 
peoples who are temperamentally jealous and of those who arc not. 

Even m Bastar two tribes living side by side present a notable contrnst in 
this omttcr; the Bison-born Maria of Dantewara and Sukma are notortons 
for the violence of their jealous and auspicious temperament which the 
iad at Jagdaipnr with bonuddes: the Muria arc no less reimrkable for an 
almost Complete nhseuce of this passion, I do not think it Is possible to lay 
dawn a rule; doubtless some tril;^ are more attached to possesion, dignity, 
prestige than othersL Jealottsj' always has its roots in something el5e+ 

But what is so interesting about the Muria is that they recognize jealousy 
as a problem, accept it as a danger to marital happiness, and direct the edu¬ 
cation of their children townrds eliminating it from their psj^tbolpgy. 

The ghotul trains its membeTS in a strkt equality; on the whole, just as in 
a big faiuily, it manag^ fairly successfully to laugh out of ctmntcnatice dignity 
and prestige; it sets its face agaiost possessiveucss and tbe desire for the 
esd^ye enjoyiueat of anything ; it insists on things l^iqg sbared. Even 
theyodidJr ^otul, where girls are allotted to their jrartners in a fairly perma¬ 
nent relation, achieves this in no small measure; and the newer type succeeds 
in an miusual degree in eliminatiFig jcaloas 3 ". Undoubtedly^ os I have said 
alreadvp there ts a very remarkable generai didnsed aifeclion among the boys 
and ghla. The sense of property and pcjsse^on b certainly lessened; police¬ 
men liavc told me thid they believe the small amount of crime iu the notth 
of Bastar is dne to the fact that Mruia chUdren Icuni while still in the ghotul 
to share things with everybody else and not to grab them for theruselves. 
As the cbelkk said at Ulera/ There b equal love for all, just os in a family*. 

Naturally thete will be momenls of strain,, particulutiy when there are a few 
boys and girls of outstanding physical att^ctiDii in the gliottd; yet 
jealousy between boys is certainly lessened. An old Muria of Jaitpuri, re¬ 
tailing his ghotnl days, said that there was a gjrl in the ghotul whom be loved 
very m uch. ■* When she slept with other boys I i^ed to feel a little jealous, 
but I said to myself, ** This gbotnl life is only for fom da^-s and in any case if 
1 don't have her today^ Ill have her tomoTTOw'\^ In the ghotul two 
friends will lie down with a gill between thein, and SDnietime5-“as at Sldba- 
wand—a group of bo 5 ^s occupies a comer of the ghot'td with n group of girls, 
every one of whom H shared among them, of my cl^elik friends have 

told me that they haw slept again and again with every girl In the ghotnl. 
There are^ of course^ exceptioiisv Ghotiil ditier from on* another^ a few 
dcviatmg widely from the cliLsdcal model The younger boys are sometiniea 
jealous of their seniors: 1 have noticed this at Masora and Markabera. As 


t W. SUskcl, ^fcaloUflyV Fbfbath^ tip. ctL^ p. 350. 
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I iiAve recuaiked ebewbere, the sitmtion id th-e Biajlili ghtriul at tht end cit 
xg4& was in many wa^'a unique. Here was a large number uf inciucliiig 
several between tbe ages of seventeen and twenty, aud the tension was often 
rather acute between the drab-looking older girb, some of whom had had 
more than one abartion, and the fresh, bright, lovely, younger motiari These 
naturally wauled to sl^p with the younger and more attractive but so 

also did the older girls. One of the younger girls told iny wife hovr ^the older 
girls are always jealous of the young and beautiful ini:>liarL Sometinies they 
catch hold of their hands and forcibly pull them away from the more handsome 
and amusing boys, saving, "I know you want lo sleep with him, 
hut you're not to. You go and sleep over there”. And the yuiiuger girls 
have to go away^ disappointed^ to some other boy. There is a lot of hatred 
between beautifid motiari and the Belosa. The chelik can say notinng. A 
ehelik must ittver a gjrl to sleep with bun. The ghotul is ruled by girls/ 

I remember very vividly the tense atmosphere in this ghotul one Friday night 
(the night they sleep together) when the allotraeut of partners wos going on. 

Another girl said that when she was forced to sleep with a boy ahe <l^iked 
and saw some of the older ^Is lying down on the unit of her special friend, 
she would BomeUmes scream with teutper and lie awake all night burning 
with jealousy. 

The situntiou in the Binjhli gbutul at that pai^idar time, however, was, 

J think, exceptional and I have not found anything to parallel it elsewhere. 
Generally the girls and boys live together vciy hap^Mly. 

The ghotul S3^em b well adapted to train both boys and girls in ^xual 
self-confidence. Pathological jealousy b often due to a sort of p^chic im¬ 
potence I rt b a symptom of s^-mistrust and of dread that one b sexually or 
otherwise incompetent, * Jealousy is the projectfou of one's own insuihdmrcy 
upon the partner.' But cheiik and motiaft do not generally feel insufficient: 
their life is so ML and happy, so supported by mirttinl love and admiratiou 
that they apptMch their life-partners with natural confidence that they can 
satisfy and thus possess them wholly. 

Another possi^ reason why the Mnria ore so free frnm jealonisy is the 
absence of homosexuality, the importance of which In this matter has been 
sUessed by Slekel in tm acute analysis.! 

The ghotul attacks jealousy partly by its tradition that it is a passion un¬ 
worthy of chelik or motiai'i, partly by a fxank seaual coinmmikin, soitieiimes— 
asio th^pdidar ghotul—by the opposite method of making infideUty so difficult 
and so condemued tliat no boy or girl need worry about their exclusive posaes- 
siuu. But in every case I beUeve that the strong sense of gbotol solidanty 
is the most powerfffi agent against jeoLousy. - . 

Alter inaxtiage. the fellow'ship of the ghotul widens out mto the lehowahip 
of the tribe. Sexual commuiusm h iki louger practised, but a great deal of 
the fear that Descartes uodeed as n root of jealousy is eliminated by the strong 
social fceliDg against adultery; Uuria simply do not cominit this ainie just ^ 
they do not commit Ibe crime of theft, and therefore there is no need to fid one's 
mind with feam about the safety of one's possessions p Since love is not afraid, 
it is not possessive. Adtdtery is not only socially condemned, it is ve^ danger¬ 
ous: it costs a blight on the village, it rums the ritual hunt, it dii^rts the 
fisherman from his catch, it hrin^ wild beasts Uf^fi the cattle, and it causes 
the offenders to swell all over and perhaps even die. Social and supernatural 
sauctioiis alike moke it unnecessary lo be jealous. 


t cp. dt., pp. 
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QuArrck are equally dangeroii^. Tiiey not only destroy one of tl;^ chief 
of the Muria's treasures^—his sense of tribal solidarity—but like adultery 
they bring the vengeance of heaven upon the village that indulges in them. 
They must,, therefote, be avoided aud if they do occur pesw:e must be made 
at once. In Binjbli TeLkti and his brotheT Maria had a ro^ over a held and 
beat each other. Their fit^a-rclatives hurried to the village, they got salphi 
and mahna liqu-dtr, and held a paneh- The Gaita dipped a gold ear-ring in 
water and sprinkled it over the two offenders: he dipped the ear-ring also 
in the liquor. Each brother gave the Otiier a drink uud peace was estahlkhed. 
When Dandu and Aitu quarrelled in Masora, everyone was afraid that some 
epidemic would attack the village. They both did indeed fall lU, their bodies 
swelling my^eriously. They called the Gaita and gave liim a pig^ hve 
measures of rice and a rupee^s worth of liquor to sacrifioe. He did so> praying, 
'O Blahapmub, you are the earth, you are om mother^ We have made 
a mistake. Even an elephant with four feet sometimes slips; what can we 
men with only two feet do ? We give you this offerings let there be no more 
trouble/ And he warned the quarreHers that nest time it would cost them 
ten rupees to make jwace. 

Everything in Muria society is thus calcukted to render }ealousj' unnecessary, 
dar^gerous and undiguihed- Its absence is further proved, not only by a mas 
of staleineots and absence of the criautml cases that would certainly ar^ 
from it, but by contrete instances of sodai practice. For c^iupLe, the Muria 
does not insist on his wife coming to him as a virgin, aor does she expect that 
her hu^xaud should find in her the first girl he has ever loved. When we 
consider the vast number of peoples who have required an exactly opposite 
state of thingSp we see how free tlie Muria must be from jealous^^ affecting the 
period before marriage - 

After marriage, says the best Muria optniou, husband and wife should nevei 
refer to then lives in the ghotulp still less should they rebuke each other with 
their ipld love-affairs. The very fact that eaceptiuns to this are so carefully 
noted shows how rare they are. A Saidar of Botha is said to have forced his 
wife to swear that she never dept ^uth any boy in her ghotul. The Diwan 
of Nayanar t& $aid to have constantly nagged his young wife abimi a farmer 
lover till she stopped him by sajing, ^ Very well, if it is tnie—as say— 

that I love him so much, I wdl go and live with him'. At Alor the Goita said, 
'A boy may try to get his wife to confess what she did in her ghotul, but he 
has no right to, and she can always say " U'hatever I did, you did the ^me ni 
more"" It was considered a very severe rebuke indeed when the Kotwai 
of Alruei touted at his lazy wife, ' Why don't you get up earlier to work t 
l>idn"t your parents teach you how to work, or did they only train you to sleep 
with the ohelik uight and day ^ 

A husband is generally very good to a wife who as a inotiari ^ a child by 
another man. He takes the cliild as his own and the convention is that no 
reference should ever be made to I he miUter^ This would not be so astonishing 
if it only happ^med when a girl conceived iu the ghotul, for any scnsihle man 
would regard it as the logical couclusiim of what ^ had already accepted, that 
his wife was keeping with other youths throughout the period o£ their engage 
ment. But it is remarkable^ 1 thiukp when a boy accepts a girl who has run 
away with another man whom she obviously loves and is goi^ to have a chUd 
who trill constantly remind her of this former lover. An incident at ISianialpur 
is typical of scores of othets which I have recorded- In this village the Sirdar 
of the ghotul made a girl pregnant and ran away with her* "fhey were brought 
back and he was fin^ five rupees and the gtrl was married to her betrott^. 
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A tiioath later, this girl left her husbaad'^ botise and again eloped with the 
Sirdar. They weie again ptifsucdp caugiit aad brottght back. The Sirdai 
was fined five rupees, and the girrs fatkei had to pay five irufiees to her husband 
who then accepted his wife l:^ck again without demur. In a sirmLar case at 
Garhbangal, the viUageis said that 'the boy was so angry that he did tMd 
sleep with her foi two nights'. they added, ' he bad her fom times 

on the third night/ I cannot believe tbal this shows a very high degree of 
domestic }calou5yp specially as it was suggested that the real cause of the 
husband's temper was the fact that he had lo pay two rupees compenisatioq to 
the panch,^ the usual fine for allowing yotiiself to be cuckolded. I know of 
one CnsCi hilt only one, where a girl ooiild not bear the thought that her husband 
had made another girl pregnant^ even though the girl was safely mamed to 
someone else. A former Nakedax of BiniM desedhed how she quarrelled 
with him for a whok year about the haby he had by the Piosa. ' Why didn^ 
you marry hefp if you were so fond ol bei as to give her a baby? Why don't 
3'ou bring the child to the house? Then yon can turn me out', and so on. 
At last he gave her a good beatmg and' since then \ he said,' we have been very 
happy together \ 

This geneial absence of the ofteu discussed jalousU du is the more 

remarkable in that a really serious cause of domestic friction exists in a bus- 
band's continued visits to the gholtil after marrmge. A wife never bos this 
privilege, but a hiJsbaod may oontinue to go every night if he wonts to and 
certainly during hb wife's periods for at least six mouths and sometimes for 
several years. Young wives feel this to be unfair, and they naturally liate 
the thought of their husbands letuming to their old lovers. One wmdd 
have expected scores of marrhiges to have been wicckcd in the first few months 
far thk cause alone, but IL is not ^ It is said that the wife always forces 
her husband to have intercourse with her before he goes to the gbotul, thus 
TT TiTrtn hitmtig him to Some extent. 

We must note finally that the Muria does not insist oti hJs wife remaining 
fdthftd to his memory' by coiitmaing a widow. For from it, he insists that 
she should many again as Soon as p^ble. A dying man actually knor^ 
whose arms will embrace hi$ wife within a month or two of his death, for his 
younger brother has a natural daim on her. lo this also we see a rcmiirkable 
absence of marital jealousy. 

Looking thTtiugh the great number of examples assembled by Wcsterniarck 
and Briffault, the most remarkable thing about the Muria's attitude to jealousy 
is their recognition of it is os a problem and a danger, aud their deliberate 
attempt to educate it out of their lives. 1 think it more than probable that if 
their neighbours, the Bison-hejra Maria, bad the ghotnl ^tem fnUy developed, 
they would commit fewer murdeiS. 

IX. AND TQara Causes 

For all this absence of jealotisyp it WDtdd be absni d to suppose that Murin 
life is an idyll undistirrb^ by quarrel or dispute. Yet on the whole Muria 
famdscs live together very happily; quarrels arc nnl common, and their cause 
is usually some breach of the law of equality which is so firmly instiUcd into 
the mind of cvefy chelik and motiari during the gbotul period. Jealous^' 
about food is said to be the most primitive expression of that passion. In the 
ghotul, and at all tribal feo^ts^ the food is divided with metictilotis exaclittide: 
every piece of meat b counted; Icaf-ciips arc made to a stondoid size; everyone 
gets exactly the some amoant of liquor or parched rice. So too work must 
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be distributed equally^ no one boy must do more tbaa oiMPtber; no one may 
sbirk^ but ao one may be unduly burdened,^ 

In tbe home, after nmitiage, quarrels usually tirise about tbe distributiou 
of work. ThiSt rather ihau sexaaL jealousy, is tbe real danse of dispute iu 
polygamous households. Whore brothers live together^ their wives quarrel 
ab(^ the serving of the food* To say tokir^ uE a girl implies that ^sbe stares 
at othei people i^tiug" in a snggestne way: ^sbe peeps Id from the door when 
other folk sit down foi a meal, hoping to get some^ but she will do no woik 
herself. The real sting of the ejrpression jutaJia/^Usx another*s Leaving', 
is that it suggests that the never works for himseh, but goes cadging 

round ready to eat anything, even the scraps off dirty plates. 

Men beat their wives for not cookiug properly, hut rarely for any other 
cansen Here againp the reason for a man's anger is not that be feels he has 
m^sed Q good meai but that he thinks his wife is not doing her fair share of 
work of the home. He himself has bten out all day woryng iu the helds ; 
Jus wife has been enjoying herself at home, dmlting her gossips, wasting 
her time; otherwise ^e would oeitaMy haw cooked properly. 

The actual records of these quarrels me instructive* AX Jhakri I overheard 
a Matt quarrelliug with his n^e. '^Why didnT you make the rke soft, you 
jidaha ? * he ^oulert ^ Yon hnvcn^t even yet learnt to conk^ When you were 
a girl did you do nothing but dance at marriages ? ^ To which his wife replied* 
*Qf course^ all through my youth I snt stQl in the house, and my food was 
brought to- me in hod- Ever since I married yon, you have done all the w-ork 
and I have just sat hUing my beUy. Come along* turn me ont of 

yont house, yon can get another cook, and I'Ll live somewhere else/ 

At Fafli, Sbamrao HivaJe was privileged to listen to a wife abo^iog her 
drunken husband for chronic idleness. It was an epic row, wbkh went on 
and on, and of which every detail was so often repeated that it was easy to 
record. 

You can only live, screamed the woman, where there is a smell 
of liquor^ That Is your real home—the ont^ill—there b your bed 
and hearth; yon have no home here. What will yon do il I die ? Who 
will feed you, who will look after the -cHldfen? If y-ou won^t work, 
I win leave yon and I will take away my childreLn. You wander all 
day like a goat and all night like a thiefi There is no salt iu the house, 
there are no chiUies; suppose the landlord comes and asks for some, 
or suppose a constable comes and wants food, what shall we do? If 
visttms come, what food can give them? How are you going to 
pay the taxes? You shamclesa creature, a woman has sense but you 
have none. When there is work to be done, there is no life in you, 
but when you sec liquor you are full of vigour. Then yon ure like 
a pig when it catches sight of excrement. 

You child of a Ghasnin's vagina, go and wash your dirty face and 
eyes; go and see how other people work. If 1 had known what you 
were like, I would never have come to your house^ you corpse. When 
there is work to be done in the house, then ynm bflck begins; to a-che, 
your penis is oore. Look, your son is ill, but you won't go to the Siraha— 

^ The SimtJvl &L90 hudst on Lbc exset dwlfliaa fit ftatlT alj F, O4 Bo^dlnj^, 

iff ^ColcuttA, 7^ — I lifiVe noticed it nbo 

tlie Oriua brCbu. €0 kxeo Are thA ^fivojra qu tUe preebc olkiciiilon of Ifibf^nr ihinX 
wkea I huTe Teqnittd porttr? to alsift exmp, every man in the village Iieb^ tutned up — 
muiy niQfv than necesnry—t-Q wsam that ao oik doefi matv, or lesa-^ work tnon (mynnr 
cIk. 

■ 
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fof jou fpouid have to ^v« him liqtior. The chQdrea are old eoough 
for marriage but you can't spare the Uqaor to betroth them. Yet 
there's alvrays plenty of liquor for your own genitais. If you at least 
had n skter, I would go to ber house and fordhly bring her daughter 
for our boy—^but what other family w'oiild give a girl to marry a son 
of yours unless they had the proper gifts ol liquor? You eater of 
eicremtut* eater of dog's-fle^, I have spent my life telling you how¬ 
to live, and now in a year or two you will go to ywax grave, yet you 
have never taken uotc of what I say^ We have no place in the house 
to dry tendu or mohua; we have no garden and the nmnuie is lying 
useless in the house. Everyone else has beans and vegetable and even 
$3go palms, hut we never have anything. You come quarreUing for 
better fexjd, the children cry for ciicuiabers, there is no maiie, and the 
children have to go and watch other people eating—while your hands 
and feet are being eaten by white ants- May a tiger eat you, then I 
can marry another man. If you die there will be less evU in the world. 

Yet, as a boy at Fhauda said,' We may quarrel for pe^ and pmi in the day, 
but we became one at night', and at Kehalakot the Chalan said/Our life is 
never full unless wo quarrel'. 

This enjo>uneot of a quarrel, at least between lovers, is shown in a proverbial 
rhyme. 

T<?r gari tG mor Mn Mri, 

Tpf in nwr chuika, 

Alarb^ Idi tc mGT ddr bMi, 

Jitna fndrhe paniM iaindM banihi. 

Your abuse is the ring in my ear, 

Yoor blows arc my toe-rin^p 

If you kick me, It is my ptdsc and rice. 

The more you beat me with your shoes, the more we are united. 

Just as between husband and wife^ so between pareuts and children quarrels 
arise about the distribution of work. On the whole relations in the home 
are friendly aud happy: it is notable too that any attempt of parents to punish 
their childreu is spoken of as a 'quarrel'—^somctLpng that arises between 
equals. 

Parents indeed rarely complain about their children's sexual activitiK; the 
thing that worries them Is that the gholnl intciferes with the work of the house, 
■nie average Muria parent, it seems to me, does make real sacrifices for his 
childiem He must experience considerable financial loss as a result of letting 
them go on so many expeditioas, attend so many marriages and fcsiisrals and 
divert so many of their deeper interests froni their borne. But no one ram say 
that he likes it. He usually complains that the boj-s and girls are guilty of four 
TTi^ir^ faults—^they don't obey th^ parents, for they have more conslderaticn 
for the ghotul Leaders than for them; they steal family property, little bits 
of wood and tobacco, and take it to the ghotul: they get uppish^ answer their 
parents back and are afraid of no one ; they don't gjet up early enough in the 
morning and they don't do enough work. Among the forms of abuse and 
example of domestic quarrels that I have been able to coUeclr nearly all are 
concerned with this one point of not doiag enough work. A mother says to 
her daughter, "You naM tnailotia, all day long you are laughing with your 
boy friends; so and so^s mother was tclhng me that you wete ruiuing him; 
he never does an^- work now^ If you don't work properly at home, bow will 
you Work In your husband's bouse? He wdl turn you out and our honoui: 
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wiH be rtiJiwd'. Or n father says to his son, *! spit on your ghotiil friends^ 
all yon can do is to dance and sing; yon have no idea of bow to work ^ when 
I tell yon to do some work you always have a pain in the stomach. When 
you see a plough you at once get fever, but when yon hear a drum yoiir pains 
and fever disappear at once \ 

At Jhakri Ranuu gave us some examples of how angry parenj^ t alk to their 
children. Here is a mother telling her daughter what she thinks of her i 
' Von why can't you work ? if you don't begin to use yom limbs now, 

what will yon do later ?' And the girl replies,' Why ore yon xdways botherii^ 
me ? If yon don't want to give me food, don't: if I have to starve, I will 
starve, or I will ^ away aud beg\ Then the father joins in: 'After you are 
married you are going to ruin otir name: you will go changing from husband 
to husband, for not one wiU put up with your idleness: and everywhere you 
go people will Laugh at us. Has nut your uiother taught you to do auyiiuug 
but to danr% in the ghotul ? Must you spend all your hfe iu the ghotui ? You 
cannot even cook the rice properly,' 

In the same way the mother saj's to the son, 'Why can't you go to the 
fields? Why cau't you look after the bullocks? Your oue desire is to eat 
without moving your limbs ^ your bands and feet are broken. Yet this is 
your own house: this is your owu property: bow are you going to look after 
it when we are dead ? How aie you going to bury us properly if you never 
do any work ?' 

But the Miuiu believe that the mother is generally very kind and loving to 
bar son. As Nmri said at Nayanar, ' The father is always saying to hiniself 
that the girl is going to leave him aud go to her husband's house and therefore 
be is tender to her, but the mother docs not seem to mind her going away^ 
She thinks of hei own reputation. Unle^ she is nasty to the girl, she cannot 
teach her anything and so she has to nag her continually^ 

These quarrels about work lead, iu a few rare cases, to the serious conse^ 
quence of suidde. Ihiring the past ten years there have been ao suiddes 
among the Muria of the ghotul atea» and a study of the causes lending to them 
confirms what I have writteii in this chapter. The suiddes have been due to 
the following causes. 


Cause of Sukide 

Number 

Percentage 

Insamty 


2 

10 

Sickness 


5 

15 

Fear due to breach of tribal rules 


t 

5 

Fear ol prosecution 


1 

5 

Conflict with parents over maniage 


2 

10 

Sorrow for the death of a son * * 


I 

5 

Q^nel over diildles&ness 


1 

5 

Quarrels about work 


9 

45 


This is a very small Bomber of stdeidra, only 2 a year, for so larg^ a population* 
working otit at about 20 to the milbon annuaUy^ The method of aniddc, 
in e\-ery case but one, was hanging; the single exception was the young wife 
who drowned herself nt Korhabera. 

The suiddes due to quarrels and disputes number or 6o percent. This^ 
which would be surprising m other commuaities, is less so here in view of 
what we have seen of the sense of outrage that a qaaird gives to a Mtiria. 
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I will givfl a few case-histories to Qlnstrate this, Gbaria was a Latnliada 
boy. He went to dance at a tribal festival and op his rettini was vioJently 
abused by his ' father-in-law ‘ for Deflecting his work- He went out and 
hanged himself. 

Karo of Todopol was a lai>% iU-tenipered youth. One day his father abused 
him- ‘You j-rtflifob'fl, I have fed you aD your life; when will you start feeding 
me? AH you can do is to sit about and eat and doubtless a lot more. The 
boy lost his temper^ there was a violent quond; he rushed ont of the honse 
and hanged himself an a mango tree. 

Siikta was a fifteen-year-old chelik of Baghbeia. In October 1931 he was 
beaten by his father for allowing the cattle to get into the Mfr-endosure and 
spoil the green chillies growing Siere, The boy ran away and hanged himself 
on a tamarind tree just out^de the village. 

Bhadu, a iltiria of about 30 years, was the yonngesi of four brothers living 
together at Burbal. The eldest, Rnpji, had to take his wife to a Siraha for 
treatment. This usually takes time: it is eapeosive, and invrdves a lot of 
drinking. After a few days Rupji came home in a rage and found his brothers 
had been neglecling the field-work in hU abssence- He quarrdled violently 
with them and was so upset that that night he hanged lihuself with bis own 
turban from a mahim tree near the house. 

Kaham, a man of about 35, was a habitual drunkard He worked for a 
Mussalmaa settled in the village^ Dhonodai. One evening in July 1940 
he got hb wages and went to the liquor shop. \^Tien he relnmed home drunkp 
liis wile scolded him for spending all their money on liquor and for doing no 
work. He got angry, beat ierp and went back to drink; again. His wife 
followed him quairelhug videutly. Kaharu took her home and hit her with 
his axe. She managed to escape, but Raham beii^ very drunk thought be 
had kiUed her and hanged himself with one of her cloths in front of the 
house. 

Sukaio^ a iniddle-agied Muria woman of HiHamp is described in the police 
reports as thin-skijuied and butdemperod^ sufiering from an idcer ou the left 
knee that did not make her any more amiable. One day when she was 
supposed to be watching the standing mops she w^ent to another village. Her 
husband made a great to-do about her neglect of her work, and she got so 
angry that she hanged herself. 

Dhotiya was a young chelik of about 15 bclongiiig to the Hurasnar ghotu), 
who did not get on well with his father. So constantly did they quaird that 
at last the boy went to Jodenga to Live with his unde, A month later the 
father followed him and abus^ him publicly, saying that be had become 
a vagabond and would do anything but work. The boy got very angry, refused 
to eat and went out with his bow and arrowy. But he only went as far os the 
ThaimgiidL A few minutes later the fnther followed and found him hanging 
from a beam maide the building. He cut him down at ance^ but the boy 
was dead 

The apparent cause of suicide in these case$ seems trivial enough at first 
sight. I have little doubt, however, that deeper reasons were usually present. 
The triviality of motive so often advanced by the villagers who report these 
tragedies is really a screen to protect the real significance of the deed from 
official or merely inquisitive eyes. In the nmlorHy of cases^ also, psycho- 
nenrerric or psyciiatic symptoms have been recognised by the people tbem- 
selves. So deeply root^ is the faith in work and its equal dbtnbuUon that 
a public rebuke on sudi a subject b an insult not to be borne and suidde is 
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th-e expressian df ontragE^J temper than a final and ooin|>1ete pfdtest against 
a loss of dignity.t 

It must not be supposed that becatise quaitelB arise ow workp chelik 
and motiari are nr lazy. They are in fact sing'darly laboriDus and 

the disputed abont work strind out because they occur ag^iinst a background 
of a tcD" high tradition of indnstryn 

It is very rare that these quarrels end in murder^ One day at the end of 
the rains in 1^52, Rodn came home tired and hungry from the fields. His 
cider brother's wife, Bahe, had only got jJwa ready fesr him: he demanded 
rice, and she retorted that 'since his anna and le^ were not broken, he might 
cook his food himself \ He replied that as long as there was a woman in the 
house he wa^ npt going to do wcmian's work and he gave her such a severe 
beating that abe died after a few days- 

Ealsai, a former Cholfd of the Hmargaoii ghotul, tost his t^per with Ws 
wife Rupoti because though he had a bad throat and cough, she cooked the 
irntaiiug dhoba vegetable for him. He was drunk at the time and gave her 
a heavy blow with a wooden stool. When I saw him in jail he said that he 
loved his wife—"it was a mistake, not from my heart*—and that she often 
visited him in dieams. 

Bandi (a thin big-eyed youth, formerly the Kajancbi of Kancra) had two 
wrves. He too q uarrelled wilh. them over food. He came hungry a tid there was 
nothing ready. He got ont his TUior and said he wa$ going to kill them. The 
cider wife ran away, bnt he gave two deep cuts on the arm and beHy of his 
younger wife. She survived, but was in hospital for naonths.* 

I have seen only one record of murder on account of a wife's infidelity. 
Manglu was the former Knndki of the Amgaon ghotnl and bis wife had been 
the Manjato of the same ghotul. But the did not like kirn and^ it is said, 
would never give herself to hiro. She rap away twice to the boose of a 
lover at Banskot. The second time a group of people went to fetch her back. 
As they were returning at night they met Mangln and handed the girl over 
to hi m . He gave her a very severe beating then and there In the forest, and 
a week later she died. Mangln was senteno^ to two years" imprisonment, 

X. Tim VocASULAKY OP ABoag 

The Marians vocabulary of abuse b meagre and imenterprisiug compared 
to that of other aboriginal tribes. Perhaps we ought not to regret this; it 
may be a ai^u of the genial and padfic temper of the f^ple that they put so 
littie of their imagination and colonr into their sweariag. But I sometimes 
think that their contiunal use of one standard and now almost meoningteiiS 
egression has duUed their Inventive powers. 

This expression, as common as the English 'bloody" and os meaningless, 
is the universal maihlia. Thb ia n Haibi word meaning 'to lie with yoor 
mot her \ but very few of those who use it so freely intend seriously to suggest 
that an act of incest bos occurred or could occurs Indeed, the way oU meaning 
has been drained from the e 3 rpressioii is clearly seen in the fact that a mother 
CM apply it to her own daughter. Girls shout it at other girls, aunts at their 
nieces, paudmotbers at their grauddaughters. There b certoinly no Lesbian 
suggestion here* it probably simply implies'you are capable of onj^ing*^ 

I A full dl M ns sk m of thJs flubfcct, my bcok JIfand Mtirdtr and Suicida fnnmhvy, 

■ The elder wift hod bued the Solan Sid^apEd. the Bdon MetawamL Both 

mtkrrtages were rcjuiLir, the first oirmige^l 1 >t the poiente, the second n loTc-innlch. Bondi 
lold tue the two girb got on vety well together. 
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The expression can be varied into bapiotu^ wiiea it is applied t* a girl, bnt 
this is less Cdzdinon. 

HaJbi terms of abuse, used bj the Muria but not confined to tbem, are tbe 
usual tuiMa of fKtjtii—"aose1c^\ a reference to the habit of removing some¬ 
one's pose os a penalty for adultery: a girl who goes to five men: 

juiaha, eater of the leavings of others^ a thing forbidden by tribal law; and such 
words as tMi, slacker, mid g^h donkey. As In Cbhattisgorh, references 
to the pubic hairs are common. 'Yon canT shave my pnbtc lmirs\ "^Can you 
pull out five of my pubic hairs?' Do you want to csopnlate w^ith my haira? ^ 
are expressions sui^ently iusultiiig^ but nctnall}^ to pnU opt one or two of 
these hairs and throw them at an adversary is unforgtvnble. 

The Maria can be very rude if he feels indined—‘Come and eat my penis*r 
"Eat your mother's cxcretn'*‘Come and lick my plate". Gukhai means 
'eater of human excrement", firara^ means 'a gluttonpus eater of meat*. 

‘ You have notbipg in yotir own house, but run a^ut licking others" plates. * 
The Muiia ate perhaps better at taunts than at abuse, a fact which explains 
the large number of tauut-soiigs whidi, sung amicably enough m the ghotni, 
equip the singers with weapons suitable for sterner business Inter on. 

In Gondi nTm o^ the only abusive expresdons have no incestuous reference. 
There are a few others^ but I doubt if they are taken very seriously, T ouce 
heard a chelik say quite amiably to a motiaTi who had failed to clean the 
ghotul, "Korhi men armi fioUeke galU ni pen^m jakitnQ, A shed-full of buf¬ 
faloes ore scratching your privates \ And in the songs a not nocommou 
taunt is * A jun^ boor ia rolling in your vagina'. T am told that a word iaria 
m used with the same intentioEi as the Chhattisgarbi and meatis the 

penis. But more eouunon is the simple hillman may call the pe^le 

of the foothills Jhi^-makka or'offs^ng of a lowlaader's penis*: n couceited 
Raj Gond may be told that he is Ganda-makka or' born of a Ganda'. one of the 
despised weaving castes. 

But these are rather unusual. When the Miirui gets annoyed* he calls to 
mind the Table of Affinity and works through Itj with special reference to for¬ 
bidden relatives. Thus we get niya iwdn *l will copulate with your 

mother*, which is usually said by a man to his own son, or das$ificatory son, 
to his daughter or younger brotheT's daughter : and niya diH na gdka, "1 will 
copulate with yonr elder Mter*, said by a man to his wife (the elder sister is, 
of course, in an * avoidance' relatiortship}. 

To a sister"s hnsband, a man may say Niya afin pendeigetka, or" 1 wDl copulate 
with your father's mother" and Niya kal^ "I will copulate with your 

sister*. 

These exptesaioos, it will be noted, do not suggest that the person abused 
has committed incest or any tribal offence. The speaker proclaims hh own 
intention of doing so—suggesting, I suppose^ that his enemy is too weak or too 
acquiescent to interfere. 

Another formula, which can be tssed io a great many different ways, is 
a reference to the private parts of various relatives. The Miiria go into this 
with some anatonucal detail. They say, f<K example, Niya jniyar wa ptnda 
or 'Your daughter's vagina* but they can abo refer to her clitoris— 
imy^r tia fi/i guUa—or her tabia fnajera, her urethra and bet breastSr T am 
told that a man abuses hb si5ter"s son or daughter by rcferertcc to their daughter 
(who b in a forbidden relation to him)* and hb wile's brother*3 son by reference 
to bb father's sister who b, of course, hb own wife. 

These references to one's own wife are the strangest feature of prirmtiye 
abuse. Nothing rouses stronger passions; nolihing^—on the face of it—b 
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THE CHOTUE AND MARRIAGE 

incite abstird. A fathti tdls his son or daughter that he will copulate with 
their mother, art uncle tells his uephew that he will ^ttp with his aunt. And 
SD be may. But he ought not to talk about it. 

Such a vocabular}^ dl abiise coqU only efiect its object irt a society where 
great stress was hdd do family relationships aud w^re the tuks ^ those 
relationships are strictly ob$erved^ It is just because a tnan nei^ does intrigue 
with a forbidd™ relatiDn that the accusation becomes effective and even 
amusiog. If a Muxia thought it was really truCp he wunld not say ^ I for he 
is a decent fellow, and even in hb hottest moments does not want to cause 
trouble. 

The mo^ significant thing about this vocabularT is iu its omissioiis. There 
are no religious oaths^for they would be too dnn^ous. There is no sugges¬ 
tion of unnatural offences—for they are practically unknown. There are no 
references to prostitution^for there are w Muxia whores. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY^FOUR 


THE GHOTUL AND RELIGION 

L Ttm GHOTtn, Festivals 

T hroughout wu kave the im|Kirtapt part that the ch^k 

p!ay in th^ reli^ons life of the tribe. Their Toecess tn htinting is the 
best of omens for the coming harvest ; their drumming a^nd danctng adds 
eiotement and delight to the dreariest routine. They serve veiy much the 
function of a choir, a choir, moreover, which contains a rather high ptDpqrtloD 
of thedogicaL students. For many of these boys are already trainiug to be 
dan-priests* Kaser-Gaita or Siraha medituns.. At the time qf sacrifice the 
Gaha may take bis sou and make him perform the octoal rite, aimfously 
watching to see that there is uo mistake. At Masora, LaJano and hb eon 
Phirtu carried the Anga on their shoiiideis together and were moved to and 
fro by a divine Inspiration that came equally to both. 1 have often seen 
young chelik dandng in trance, beating tbemselves with Iron scourges, and 
tossing their dark beautiful hair into wild disorder. 

But in addition to being choir-boys and acolytes for their elders, the chelik 
have festivals of their own which are elcsely counecied with the ghotul. At 
Diwalip before the motiari go oat on their dancing espeditions,* the boys and 
girls collect parched rice and have a feast in the ghotnh at which they admit 
new members and give them their titles. 

At Jhakd, they described how at DiwaU the moriari biing parched race and 
guj for XalluT Muttai who, in this gbotal^ Lives in one of the pillars. They 
offer it first to her ^ pud then all feast together. At Gotultl, there was a stone 
by the vfllage boundary where the childreo went for thb feast* Decorations* 
sometimes elaborately made with ears of rice and flowers, are strung over the 
ghotul door. 

At Dassera, which is not observed in the villages, the chelik dress one of 
their number as a Raja* put him on a throne* sometimes even on a wooden 
chariot; the 'ghotul ryots * bring him presents and be gives gifts to the 
Diwan, Tahsildar and other State serva^s, Every^ boy and girl brings tw'o 
cucumbm^s which* in gbotid currency, represent two goata^ Tliey stick 
wooden legs into them and sacrifice tbm to Danteshwari- They invite a few 
of the village elders and have a feast in the gbotnl. 

lu Some villnges— I have noted the custom iu the Chntka Fargaua — the 
chelik and motiari have their own version of the Irpu Fandum* At the end 
of the mahua season they spend three days collecting the flowers — ^this must 
be done at the end of the season^ for it is believed that after these three da]^^ 
the Bowers stop falling—and make liquor for themselves, boiling the flowers 
in water with dices of mango. If there is a Kalar out-stiU contractor in the 


1 Such cmmonltkl porcidcft ore not uoLnowti elsewhere, The Chlicrtu and fffmflar 
doneefl are caminDn thr^aj^liotit Midclle India. « weU-knawn pzuctlceV to C. R. 

iTTisluiiimcydinTln informs me, Hn the Tamih Triufpi and EniLcira nttsM of Southern 
taciSa for Acho^TmAflten and their to go to the meveX h<mxhol^ of 

the vfllftgea lining Inudntofy and recclvfng prx^ntii durtuK Dassera holiday.' 
The hoySi entry deoornJted hovrt imd dhd^t Sandal powder at Ihelf host^ RrEjdmii- 
mncliEirln campfui!^ this to the Chelldoulii fcstlral &£ luidEnt Rhodca, when boys went 
slttjrinig Ekcd begging frum door to door. See also The /pnfiaiv Vol. It* p. 53. 

ana Vol. ur, p, 63, 
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villa^^ they give him a f^wl and some rice in compeosatida. They offer some 
of this hquor to the village gods, the hoys and girls dance from house to hoose, 
and they eat and driok in hononr of the mahna tree. 

In Palli-Baricot, and other villages of that neighbottrhood* when the villagers 
first cut the rice cropp each householder thrashes a handful of grain in his 
hands and takes It to 4 he ghottil. There the Gaita ties it up m a bundle with 
paddy string^—^to imitate the usnal household gram-bin—and hangs it up in 
the roof. In the mouth of Maghp a little of this grain is taken out, husked on a 
stone, and offered to Thakur Dk for the protection of the vQlage. There is 
a feast that night in the ghotul^ and the whole village comes for tt^ only the 
married women sitting outside. Here they say that it is not the presence 
of Lingo that keeps the married women out of the ghotuJ, but the blessed rice- 
seed which might otherwise be mined- Later, at the first fall of the rains, 
the Gaita distributes a little of the seed to every householder. 


IL Ci^RHuONLAJ, Ax:e-c:ut,tivation 

Everywhere the cbelik are specially associated with the ctitting of limber 
for parka or dippa cultivation* For ^rka, it will be remembered, w^ood is cut 
at a distance and brought and strewed over a field and then fired for matiure. 
In dippa the trees and undergrowth are cut on the spot and fired there, and the 
seed is sown in the ashes- In BandopaL in April 1941, and in Nayanar two 
days later I savr a ceremony that combined the denning of the viliage with 
the coasccratiou of the first parka plot. At dawn the chelik assembled in 
the ghottil. The four leading boys carried large baskets and were uoadamed; 
the rest were fautastieally attir^ with turbans of old rope, fronds of broom- 
grass stuck in the hair^ smeared with ash, and already hung about W’lth old 
baskets, winndwing-faiis and scraps of matting. When they were ready, the 
party set oiit waving long sticks in the air. They \Hsited every house in the 
village, including those erf non-Mirria, Outride each house, the boys formed 
into a long line and began to push their sticks along the ground, digging it up 
a little and dearing the ash and leaves in one direction. When possible they 
dug up the neatly-plastered courtyards to the great annoyatice of the houses 
wives. As they daoced they snog, 

Rika pindi k&hko kahko. 

.\fdfka pindi kohk& kohka. 

Irpu pindi kohko 

And so on with every sort of variation. The meoniug of this was 'Break up 
aud grind the char, mango, mafaua' and then in the various changies —Mm pindi 
(grind the hisonb (grind the breasts} or Fade pindi (grind the vagina). 

Kohko w said to represent the pounding and breaking of m:srrabolams agnin^ 
a stone; the elder dancers tapped their sticks on the groundVas if they were 
breakiag barra^ 

\^=liile this deraoustratiqn was in progress before the boosCj the elder boys 
went inside with their baskets and were gives maudia floor, mahua flowers, 
perlinps a cop[»r coin- In some houses the people were far from friendly 
and ihrew^ dirty w^ater and abuse at the boya^ In every house where a motiari 
was Living there ivas tremendous fun. The girls, some of whom ran round 
from house to house ahead of the boys, hid behind the door and wben the 
boys opprnacbcd juutped out with dirty water and threw it over thenip To 
one house the two leaders were shut up Inside with the Bclosa and Dulofio, 
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*as if they were bride aad bridegroom' the others said In another the boys 
shot the girls in, pil^g bmsbwitod against the door* In two places the 
were able to steal chickens. One wjis a Muria chkken^ and the owner let it go 
with a laugh; but the other was taken by way of revenge on a surly Hindu 
who abused the toys and gave them a stingy contribirlion of flmir. They 
got the hen and hid it in a basket. The owner followed^Jieiii round protesting, 
but he never found it. 

From every house the toys took some old basket, br^m. bit of matting, 
broken winnowing-fan, so that by the time they had done their round they 
looked an ^raordinaiy collection of scarecrows. This, of course, was part 
of the clearing of the villagie of disease. 

By now the boi^s had several baskets full of flour and mahua flowers. They 
took the mahua to the otit^slill where it w^as eaclianged for tlqpm, and carried 
the flour and the two chidEcns out into the fields. Here they threw down in 
a corner of the Galta's field oU the rubbish they had collected and their dancings 
^eks* and some o( them gathered brushwood and a little limber gnd ^ewed 
it Over a patch some five yards square. 

Other boys brought water and large pipol leaves* and two of them mixed 
the lour and water aod made thin cakes spreading the mixture on one pipal 
leaf and covering it with another. Then tbe Skdar fired the first pQrki the 
year with a brt of straw-rope brought from the gbotul fire. 

After the wood and rubbish had biased up, the boys threw three of the 
mandia-fionr cakes into the ashes as an ofiering to the Kia Kanyaug (Fire 
Maiden) and placed the others in the embers to cook. The Coita offered the 
two chtekeas to the F^rth. All looked eagerly to see how the bodies fell; 
if they fall an one side it is s good omeu, if downward, bad- Today one omen 
was bad. The Gaita sat by the fire with chebk on either side, and oflered 
liquor to the spirits of the dead Gaita of the village, prayings ^Glve us good 
wind and no rain when wre fire the patha j give us sound sleep in tbe ghotul 
with OUT motiad, and let them not conceive\ 

Then they all ^auk.^ The leaves were pulled out of the fire, the bs^d was 
distributed and little bits of roast chickem. I got one of the cbickens' heads 
and a bit of bread. Now this was done, the villagers could cut and fire their 
parhir After the rains began, the Galta would sow in this spot and after him 
the other villagers. 

In Khutgaon and the villages of that area, this festival does not seem to be 
kept, but on the eve of the day that they decide to cut the wood for the park^ 
or dippu. the Gaita sleeps in the ghotul to eusnre that all are chi^. After 
the usual ofierings in the yillage temples, he takes the people to tbe forest. 
As the cbelik cut the wood they cry Kiddari pud^f upon which the Gaita 
to- the cfthcr villagers who sit watching, * Give them something to eat *, 
They have brou^t pots with burnt rice at the bottom^ water and gourds. 
They chase the ctolik, catch them, smear their faces with hlflek soot from the 
pots and give them each a little burnt rice to eat. If there is any left it is 
taken to tbe gbotul and the motian are similarly treated in the evening+ 

The bokorntyi cefemom^ for the protectioD of the villa^ must not ignore 
the ghotuJ, though theoretically such rites should not be necessary. At 
Chingnar^ every three years the Gaita goes round the ghottil seven times, 
drives slag *naiJs* into the threshold and buries a ring before it to keep off 
witchcraft* At Surma, they tie seven mokba leaves over the door with the 
some purpose. 
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THE GHOTUL AND RELIGION 
ni. Thi? Smt i-V-SttvAi, 

The t« of stUts diiriDg the miis b a semi-religious practice commoti through- 
oat Miildle India and do doubt elsewhere-^ It has been suggested that it has 
some magical significance aimed at encoomglng the crops to grow, 

*Th« says Colonel Wardp describing the custom in Msndiap ^can 

hnjcHy be called a festival: it Is remarkable more for its absurdity than 
anytlung else^ and is kft to the children to celebrate. This they do by 
walking about the place on stilts for some da^'s^ praising the insthution of the 
Geeree, or stilts, as placing them above the necessity of walking m the 
mud: and finnlW proceeding in processioD to the NerbuddOp they throw the 
stilts iu and retom to their homes.” * 

The chelik have similarp hot more fully devele^d, customs. The stilts 
ore made of two poles ol either ghciiya or sarai about 6' high, to which foot¬ 
rests are attached from the ground. These arc made of hollowed hits of 
char wood which are filled with pebbles and fixed together round the poles 
either by nnib or small wooden pegs. The stilts arc made early in the rains at 
the Amavas Pandmn which correspouils to the Hareh festivaJ of the Hindus. 
Duriog the rains, the chelik constantly walk about on their slUts making a 
great deal of nowe as the pebbles inside the hoUowed focit-rests rattle about. 
The only game they play on the stilts is stilt-fighting when they attack eadi 
other and try to bump each other off.® They become expert in lifting one of 
the stilts off the ground and hitting another boy with it. They are also able 
to do very clever solo dances, hopping on one kg with the other raised from 
the ground. 

StUt-waUdng is permitted for a couple of months during the rains from the 
time of the Amavas Fandum until after the first New Hating ceremony in the 
iniddle of August or a little later. This is called the Kmta Tindaim in Goudi 
and on the second day of the festival, which is known as the Hara Tindnua or 
the day on which the people eat the leavings of the food that remained after 
the big day of the festival, a Spedal ceremony takes place in connexion with 
the stdts. After this day it is taboo to use stilts at all. Grigson adds that 
among the Hfll Maria there is a rule that stDt-walking is not only taboo durhig 
the rest of the year but also every fourth year> 

On the second day of the Korta Tindaim the chelik assemble and go round 
the vDlnge on their stilts holding bursmidi plants in their hands. They dance 
in front df each house in turn begging for ncc, eggs, liquor and money and 
sing, 

Laya daya fan loon thi, 

Rai kiia bfda ike 
Ndno dharike, 

Gandri bttTiundi pfTra ^Jra- 

This may be freely translated, 'O stinking mosquitoes, rnu^away to the fields 
of rai before our feet touch the threshold, fot with branches we are hunting 

I fnr fttnpXt*, hj tluc An^umi onil Ad Naga. the Kiild and Kachorl. and the HiLrque- 
WlS. Milla. p. t^3 Olid f ■ C- Bfiiff in tmrwKfrialUy (l^ndcai, I9l3h 

VoL IT, pp- 33$!- lUu«U gives ^diotnjifraphs Hiadu hoTidii ttCts (ap. qlL, VoL IV. 
pp. ^2 oml 4SI1 ulii dcdcribcdi the ctutom bTleily At V«l. IV^ p. in. 

■ H. C. F«. 'Woidn Bfport m Jk# Ldihf cf w Mumdlak Dtshiei {£QmhBi.v, 

p. 65 . Cdmpufe E- M. Cofdjctft. 'Nates ccncctnhii* the People of Mmigell Tahidl, 
niLaaporc Distritt* In JAB BfVg., New Series. VoL t (i9c>5!f. p- 195- 

^ Angoxnl Naj^a. like the MarqueHU Ishuider?, pt^y a giimc on in which the 

eombfttaat* tiy to hahince on nse stnt mud trip up their oppoBeaU with the other. 5ce 
J. H. lluttOB, ' Ajsaiu flnd the Afan in Imdia, Vdt IV p* 6 . 

* Crii^MQ. dp. dt., p. 140 . 
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yonAs they danc=e, the beys beat the grotKid with their burstmdi branches 
as a r^t of which it is believed that stingbg wasps and Jlica wiU not bather 
the viijage for the rest of the year.' 

Then the chelik go on their stilts outside the village to where a stone stands 
on an ant-hill in ^nonr either of BhimnJ Pen, Dito Pen or Gorondi Mnttai. 
They go in proocsswu round the stone seven times and the Sirdar winds a string 
r^nd and round it. He sends one of the hoys some di ^ ai K* away and he 
hhnsclf presses his hand down on the ground to crati his and saya* 

'Kow we will see if you have reaUy been helping usHe picks np one of the 
eggs that they have begged from the village and throws it to where the other boy 
is standuig. If the god is favonrable. the egg does nut break and the other boy 
picks rt up and throws it back. They do this three times > If the egg breaks 
the leader picks up the mess and rubs a little of it on the penis of every member 
of the party in turn saying. 'May we be free of hch and ringworm'. 

Then they break their stQts and arrange them over the stone. Some- 
tuoes the stilts axe tied in a sort of square and the foot-rests and pe^ hang 
from it. Four stilts are placed upright at each earner and a cord is tied roond 
them. They oiler egg^ and (duckens at the foot of this shHuR and tie the cw- 
shells in a string to the top of the stilts. They kill the chickens by hitthTg 
their heads on the ground, not by catting their thraats ns ti-snal, Then they 
cook the chi^ens'and any otter food that they have been given and eat the 
feast and drink p much liquor as they have been able to collect. 'There is 
a role that on this day they must not cook on a stone hearth out rf respect for 
the stone representing the dehy, but should cot green pegs of saja wood, drive 
them into the ground and put their pots ou these. ' 

There arc various stories to acctmnt for the origin of this ceremony. In the 
Kondagaon Tahsil the Maria say that on the festival of Amavas tingo's brother. 
Bh^nl, went out of his house to give salt to his cattle. Mis litUe son wept, 
crying, I want to go too , and as it was very muddy bis mother Gnrondi made 
bun a i^ir of stilts and scat him with his father. When the village boys saw 
Bhiraul s son walking on the stilts, they arisd their fathers to make them also 
but they said, ‘ No. we don't know how to do it So the boys went to Gorond 
and pen^ded her to make stilts for them. One day a boy fell down; Genondi 
ran to him and robbed the wound wHh her hands and it heated at once. The 
boys used to bring their wounds to be cured and their broken stilts for her to 
mend. At first she refused bat afterwards she said, if they bronght her eggs 
and Chickens as payment, she would do anything they wanted. So ew 
sm^ the ^ys give her presents once a year and she saves them from falline 
nod the stilts iioih hreakm^. “ 

Another version of the story attributes the origin of the practice to the 
notonous jealousy between Bhimid and his wife. There is always supposed to 
be bitter nvalry between them. In Bhandotsiuni, the Muria once dedicated 
a btm to Bhimul promising that they would sacrifice it to him if he gave them 
® j ram. This made Gorondi very angry and her Siraha called the vitlBEers 
and said to them, Wbj- have you been so rttipid as to give a bull to my husba^? 
Bhimnl has gone below to dig route and he won’t be back for months so 
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hQw taq lie do Auythiai^ for you ? Otve toe the bill! and 1*1! do whatever yon 
waiit% So they sacrihced the btill to her and even before they had duishcd 
oookiag itp before they had time to eat it, down caine a torrent of rain. ' Thi$ 
is a ^and old woman ^ ^id the vdkgierSp "we raitst not forget her.^ When 
the villagers again began to lionom Bhimal at the Amavas festival Gorondi 
got very angry bnt the villagers said, *Dan*t trouble ns; go and knock over any 
boys yon may &nd walking about on stilts and break thdr bonea and hurt 
them '* So Gorondi went out and bothered the boys by ktiaglrtng them over 
and injuring them wherever she could untd they went to consult the Simha. 
He told them that il they promised to honour Gorondi as well as Bhisml on 
the second day of the KorLa Tlndana Fandom she would give them no more 
trouble. Since then the btiys gf every village have honoured Gorondi in their 
festival and it is said that they never fall from their stilts or hurt themselves. 

That thfe story' is uot universally known is shown by the fact that in seme 
villages the broken stilts are piled up over the stone of Bhunul rather than of 
Gorondi and sometimes on a stone caEcd Dito Pen which meaus literally 
the "Stflt God'. But in most places stilt-walHug is connected with Bhimui 
and his wife. 

IV 

A discussion of the ghotul and religtou wa3 obviously oeces^ry. Here as 
in every other aspect of Mmia life the dormitory plays a dominant part* These 
boys and are oonseemted to service; the consecration may seem to Western 

eyes prinutive and crude, but it is real enough; it b very real to them. They 
live in a temple dedicated to the service of gods and men! the cheHk and 
motiari fulhl that dedication admirably^ at marriage and funeraL at festival 
and in the fields. 
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MORAL STANDARDS IN THE GHOTUL 

T H£R£ is little iiuiwrallty in Uie gbotul. The oid;sder who looks on It as 
a place of tmbridled licence and y out hi til coTTuption commits two etTors, 
One of metliDd and one of fact. Hh method of approach is wrong, for 
wc Cannot import oui own ideas and standards into another ctiltuxe and judge 
that cnitxue by otus. But he is even wirong in poinl of fact. The ghoticU is 
regulated by esLact and far-rcnching laws which are very gcneraily obe^^d- 
Its life, compared with the life of yonng people iu other aborigiEial villages, 
is marked by restraint rather than by 

us first consider the generai standards of good and evil among the Muria. 
I have oltcn discussed this question in the ghotul. “The greatest sin', said 
a Muria in Markahera* “ is to injure someone by magic. It is very bad to hurt a 
man, specially an old man, whh an a^ce. To kiU fettle without cause is bad, but 
there is nothing wrong in sacrificiiig a bull or cow for a funeral or at a festSval-' 
On the other hand^ *to givt food to the hungry is a great virtue. If a man 
can't pay his rent, and there is a wonant for hun, to save lihn is a great virtnc- 
If a stranger comes from far away^ and I eulertain him in my house, that is 
a great virtue- If a man loses his way, to put htm on the road again is a 
great virtue. If a man ^ ridi and when we a loan he gives more than wx 
ask and takes little interest, he is a good man. If a man is a Siraha and we 
ask his help, if he comes at once to help the side, he is a good mac^ If a man 
is old and wisCp and when we are in tronUe he does not talk foolishly nr 
reproach us, but gives sound advice^ he is a good man-" 

A quarrelsome and angry man is regarded as very bad^ A gentle and 
Idndly manner, freedom from bitterness and Jealousy* generosity and open¬ 
bandedness are qualities that are much admired- The late headman of Masora 
was regarded by many of his people as a sort of saint. “He speaks Idndly 
whether he is hut {diWk} or cold (sober). He speaks slowly to everyime. 
Me has no enemies among h^ own folk^ though he has many enemies among the 
p^k {subordinate officials), for he always protects the poor from begat (forced 
labour). TTi$ greatest enemy is the Kotwar who would take work even from 
a coTptie. But the headman never gets angry^ never orders you about; when 
be wunta you to do ^metbing, he talks as if he were requesting you to do it- 
He has often paid rent and hues for the poorest villagers from his own money . 
All the chiidieu run after him- He laughs and jokes with everyone and is 
nice Eveti to the Ganda*'' Anyone who has Mstened to an outsider, wkethei 
chapiasi oi landlord or coulractorj talking to Muria will appreciate the virtue 
of the saying/He speaks slowly to everyone'. 

Another good man in Masora was Lakadu, a yotuig man, vtiy bvable. " He 
never quarrels^ but earns his Hviug and remains quietly at home. We have 
never heard of a quarrel in his house. He is cool.' lu Binjhli I was told 
that the most respected man in those parts was Diblu of Karlakha. He is 
admired for his w^om. ' He knows all languages, all knowledge, all wisdom 
and how to share it. He understands what to do at a maniagep at a funeralp 
at a festival for the gods. He canaot quairch If he gets drank he goes and 
lies down some where by himself, for fear he may speak roughly to someone- 
He has never stolen an3flhing^ or beaten anyone^ He lives happily with his 
familyp" Another man of the same type is Bondi Muria of PalkL 
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la Kuntp&darj tlie people Messed tbe virtue of a democratic miilcok^ the 
estunatiog of everyone as equal to yonrself. In Metawaad, they tbooght 
more of genero^ty. To help a man in need and be kind to those who come to 
yof\i in trouble b the sign of a good man. Courage is also admired^ but not 
specially so. Yet it bsaid of Kurwal Kiimoti ol Palid that' where the English 
only venture into the jungle armed vrith guns and protected by many peoplep 
be gCH^s anywhere without a weapon and no fear of bears or tigers 

Is sejcnal moraUty in ottt W^tem sense an ingredient of the good nmn^s 
character? When 1 have raised this point in CDnversailonp the reply 
always referred to forbidden relatians. "The greatest sin'— thk k the view 
of Eakmu of Masora—*is to ha^'e sometliiug to do with your younger brother's 
wife. Or for a girl to have intercourse with a Gauda/ lEls^here, in several 
^dllageSp I was told how serious it was to break the laws of exogamy p to have 
intercourse with a forbidden idatian and to commit adultery. Ip MaSora, 
when 1 asked if they thought it wrong for the unmarried to have intercxtimse 
with each other, for a long time they could not tmtierstaud the qnesdQu, When 
they did, they answered, ‘Only if he sleeps with the same girl too often: be 
must chBoge'. 

Here then we have a general picture of the moral qualities that are consi¬ 
dered desirable and the vices that are deplored. Let us now come ueatei to 
the ghotnl. ' Ln the gbotul uo sdn can be comiiiitted-' This is not strictly 
truCp but it is sti^dently true to explain the wouderful innocence anH simph- 
city of the cbelik and moliari. There is no fin in sex. provided—as I have 
said before—sexiifll relations are enjoyed with the right people, at the right 
time, to the right place and in the light way. 

Chelik and motiari mn$t choose the right partner. They must strictly 
avoid the inuer drde of forbidden relatives. Intercourse within the dan is 
forbidden, but is not regarded fis very serious so long ns no one knows about 
it and it does not result in pregnaucy. lulhc jodiiur gboLul, chelik and motiiiri 
must be faithful to one another; in the otherp they must avoid too gteat 
attachments to special individuals. It is practically nuknown for a motiah 
to have an affair with someone outside the tribe. One of the Br^ lessons 
taught to a young girl tn the gbotul is that she must avoid Ghaaia, Ganda^ 
Mahaia and LrOhar. It is probably safe to say that no European has ever 
bad anything to do with a Muria gtrL and I htti told by State ofiicials that in 
the old days wheu, in the more' advanced' areas round Jagdalpur, it was the 
custom for the viUage headman to bring women for touring subordinates, 
this was never done in the gholnl villages of the north* I am told that chap- 
raiiis. forest guards and coostables, who are sometimes such a menace to urai 
virtue, are never aHe to seduce the motinri of the ghotnl, w’her^ the village 
domntory remains to protect tribal honouTx This opinion is conBnned by 
Ibe fact that venereal disease is almcnit nrkknown among the Muria. la fact» 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Stale^ Dr F* S> Mitchell, has told me that in 
thirty years' service he had never seen a straight case of venereal disease among 
the Bastar aboriginals. 

The rules governing the sexual life of the ghotul are strict and appear to be 
generally ()t«rve<L Breaches of the rules are sufficiently lore to be talked 
(if for many years and to bo severely punislied^ 

But sexual uiLcrcourse must not only be with the right people; rt must bo 
at the right time. It is taboaed before the greater festivals,^ before a hunting 
expeditionp during the Pus Kolang dance and, most important of all, during 
a ^I's nicnstnial period. 
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It also tabooed in certain Intercourse should occur wHliin the 

ghotol witHa the supernatural fence that protects from evil- It a 

often cqi^dered wrong, however, for n boy to have mtcioourse in the presence 
of a relation whom he is supposed to avoid. In the ghutul where they" pah 
ofi \ for example, an cider brother should not have intercourse in the presence 
of his younger broLhm's motiari. He should do it in one of the other hots- 
It would also be very wrong indeed^ and be likely to attract tigers to the village* 
for a chelik and moiiari to sleep together on the platfonn from which the boys 
watch the ripening crops. Moreover one must always be careful to choose 
a place which is not haunted by a god or ghost. In Kajen the boys and girls 
of the ghotni go every year at the Pnptd Pandum saeriJEce to what h uow' 
known as the Chelik-tarai Dongnr, Long ago they went there to practise 
the Cherta and camped beneath a great rock. One of the cdielik took a motiaH 
apart and had intercourse with her^ They knew it was dangerous, for they 
i mmcdta l pl y od^ered a sacrihjce to the demon of the h^l When they 

resumed the party, an arphon boy (whom the otheis were treating unkindly by 
lefusiijg to let him join them) cricdp" You take care, the rock will fall on you \ 
They laughed saying, * What docs he know ? ' ^ Thtu one rock spoke to anther 
rock, " These chMren have done wrong; let ns fall upon them The orphan 
boy climbed on one of the rocks and sat on the top. Suddenly it fell and 
cjovcred all those chellk and motiari.' WThen the people came, called by the 
orphan boy, they fonud nothing but a banyan tree already growing from the 
foot of a motiari which was silcking out of the debris. 

Lastly, seiuml relotiooships muist be conducted in the proper manner. 
* WTken there is consent and love there is never eicu^ But it is considered very 
wrong to force a girl to the act against her wilL Sadi coses of ghotul-rape 
are not common. It must be remembered that for a motiari to sleep with 
a boy does not mean that she is prepared to have sexual intercourse with bim. 
The younger girls sleep for y^ears in the anus of boys with nothing more 
than a little erotic play. Only after the menarcho do they begin to have 
regular Sexual congicss- If then a boy forces a girl against her will* and the 
Others hear of it, he is hned. 

Sexual deviatioDs are ahaost unknown. BcstLality is regarded as a eriniE 
of civiHsatioii, unworthy of a Mmia. The devious course of modern European 
sexuality would seem horrible to so straightforwardly heterosexual a tribe. 
Homosexuality, which Stekel has called ^the insoluble pToblcm of modern 
erriUsEed man' ^ is no problem to the tmdviliaed Maria. "'Jealousy smd bomo- 
sexuality are the two primary causes of the disorder of our pa™nTi.^t\» says 
this same sdentihe observer of the European scene^ Will not even the re¬ 
former admit the advantage of n tribe which is so largely free from these 
two evils f 

So long as sexual relationa do not overstep these boundaii^ of good taste 
and morals, there is nothing wrong in tliem. Sex is a good thing* healthy^ 
beautiful, ioterestingp the urowu and of hrve. Love indeed is meardug^ 

l«s* inconceivable without it. It is right and good for a rbHik to love his 
motiari and to lie with her. Such is the simple Mtiiia philosophy. 

This accounts for the deligbtful fteedom from self-conjunousness that is 
one of the most remarkable things about ghotul life+ When after a visit to 
the Konger a ghotui, Walter Kaufmaziu excLaimed 'This is the cleanest place 
I^ve ever been in^ I think he meant that. There b no suiggerLng, there is 
nc^hiikg cheap or nasty, there is ootkiog furtive about Ihe relations of these 

* W, Sttkel, VJmUoiiaj' in Forhatli, op. dt., p, 361. 
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boys and girls, Tiicy dance dasp€!d in each Dtker's arms; they go about 
tngelhej', cZielik with his arm round th^ neck of mottnii. How teveaXiug af* 
rUtes LXXV uud XO, In one a didik lies on a cot with hh arm on kis 
moliari's shoulder, while sko sits almost on top of him making leaves. Tkev 
were not posed for the |jliofo^ and they showed no embarrossmeat at my 
approach with the mystericroii camera, even though they were from a ^dUage 
I did not know weLL In the other Plate two ehelik and n inotiod me 
listening to the gramophone outside my tent. They are completely absorbed 
in it and in each other. One of tee boys embraces the girl with both big 
arms. You would not see this natural mnocence in the more 'advanced' 
ports of aboriginni India. 

But this refreshing freedom never di^gctierates into immodesty in public. 
It would be tmtbinkable for a chelik to dance naked—as 1 have seen older 
men do—in the preseore of wumeu or of kis elders Tbe motiaii never iodulge 
in the cheerful vu^rity of the old women at a weddh^. A chelik nevei 
cntcbcs bold of a girl immodestly in geocral compapy, though be will embrace 
her and walk with his arms ai^t her. The great festival dances, though 
the ail IS full of romantic suggestion and tbe older oicn dance with the greatest 
Ucence^ are conducted by chdik and motlari with complete decorum. 

The ^'mpatbetic reader wiU.realhtt boiv hopeless it is to bring our cut-and- 
dried judgments of scmal morality to bear upon a situation such as this. 
But he will also realijo that even on his own standards the ghotul cannot be 
called immorai in the Kieiise tliat it has no rules or laws or that it ignores those 
it has. Its regular bus are as far-reaching and os strict as our own, and they 
are often better kept. For the rules are not impe^sed from wftliout, but hiivit 
been made by the gbotul-mcixibcrs tbemsetves. Thus they are reasonable, 
adapted to t he actua L sitiiation^ a ud so easy" to obey. 

It Is curious that while a Western visitor to a Murla village, if he b of a 
Puritan turn, will probably be chiefly concerned about the prc'UuptiaJ relatiaus 
of tbe children^ the Hindu visitor—who b, of course, by far the more frequent— 
will be scoudalked by tbe casual attitude of the Muria towards cows. Many 
years ago earnest efforts were made by Hindu reformers in the State to st(^ 
cow^irifice, and ^ClI today—though the majority of State officials preserve 
an admirable restraint in interfering with tribal customs— ja iidlotds, merchants, 
schoolmasters and travellers do what they tan to pul an end to the praclioc^ 
But, except for a few centres where Hindu inffuence is strong, bulla and 
cows continue to be saciiffjoed and eaten all over tbe uorthem part of the 
State. The Muria cannot believe that this is wrong, for the gods demand it. 
There is ojothing in their cuJtme or mytholog>' to forbid it—and indeed we 
here have a good example gf the difficulty gf importing a new idea into 
a sj^em that has no |wo\TSton for it. Yet if the Muria ever does pouder about 
* moral' problems it is this that perplexes him and uoi any question abotrt 
pre-nuptial chastity. 

Stealing is generally condemned, but it is licensed on some special occasions. 

- The chelik s^e expected to steal a cock when they take the newly-wedded 
bride aud hridegroom to bed; they appar to have oiimLir licence when they 
perform ceTemonial dances round the village. 

The incidence erf crime is very low. An experienced polkcoffic:er, who had 
scTv^ed in the ghottd area for twelve years, told me that in all this time there 
had been uo ease of murder, riot, assault, hurt, or rap in connexion with tbe 
gholul. There has not been a sin^c case of rape against a Muria, though non- 
aboriginals have been arrested far raping Sluria women. It b a rematkabk 
thing that most of t he crime in the Koudagacn and Namyanpur Tabsils o«urs 
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in tlte M^rdipal Fargaos and along tte notrth'^^stem border m just those 
areas where the d^nnitory system is moribund. The ghotiti has altno^i 
disapp^renl fiom Hla Mardapal Parganap and t he system is rapidly decaying 
along the border. A polieeiuan told me that In his apinion gi^tul-education 
was a most valuaMe preventative of criiue> fur boys and girls leamt to 
share everything and to scorn acquisitiveness and the lu.^ of possessiocL. 

To lie and c^eat b reprehensible, but dries not $eemto be taken very seriouslyk 
It all depends on whom you are decd\-ing. It may well be a pg^ve virtue 
to give an inquisitive ethut^rapber a false date for a oereruony or direct him 
to the wrong viUn^ when he wants to see a funeral. To break an oath or 
take a false oath is not so much an olfence against morality as to do something 
very dangerous, in Binjhh I was. told of a former P^rgam Manjhj who 
stole a lot of rice during a famine ^ He was put on his trial, but took a powerful 
oath that he was innocent* As he w'atked oat of the court,' his eyes broke* 
and he became bliniL 

Muria ethics, therefore, combine a firm belief ifi taboos and the danger of 
breaking them^ with a fa^b in the value of certain amiable and scKdal virtues. 
The Muria are a doeely kail tribe ; as their ciihure is still living they are bound 
together by nmny ties. They therefore regard as most reprehensible those 
fa^ts and crimes that would break the solidarity of the tribe—ranger, jealnn^, 
assault^ adultery that leads to these things, the practice of magic that divide 
a community with hatred and suspicion, the breach of tribal laws of relation¬ 
ship which destroy its unit>% und the breach oi the laws of endogamy which 
destroy its integrity. Those virtues are most admired which bring men to¬ 
gether in peace and happines&^a gentle tongue, an open baud and house, 
the love of wife und children, loyalty to tribnl law. 

In coindusion^ let os for a moment look at the gbotnl from our own Western 
standpoint, and try to assess the value of the Mitria attitude to life and 
especially to sei not by their standards but by ours. It is not the business 
of the eihu^^rapber to pass tnoral iudgemeota, but he may perhaps iui^ine 
himself talking to a Christian tnisalooary or a devout Hindu reformer, both 
of whom take so different a view to the Muria^s, regarding sea as bad and 
dangerous in itselT and any form of" unchastity" as the womt of sins. Is there 
au^dhing to be sold for the Muria way of life ? 

In the fiirrt place it must be said that the chelik and motiari are wonderfuDy 
happy* Their life is full, interesting, exdting, useful. The ghotul b, as the>' 
often say*" a little school'. The chelik are * like Boy Scouts as I was told in 
a village which had a troop in the Local school. The re is no comparison betwee n 
these cblldreo and the sad-eyed, dirty ragHimiffiiis of villages at a similaT 
colturnl level elsewhere. In the ghotul the children are taught lessons of 
cleauliitess, discipline and hard woik that remain with them throughout their 
lives. They arc taught to take a pride in their appearance, to respect them¬ 
selves and their elders; above all^ they ate taught the spirit of service. Thes^* 
boys and girlg work very hard indeed for the public good. They are imme¬ 
diately available for the service of State offidab or for wmk on the roacb. 
They most be ready to work ot a wedding or a funerat. They must attend to 
the drudgery of festivals. In most aboriguial villages of the Central Provioces 
the children are slack* dirty^ undisciplined* and with no sense of public spirit. 
Even those who attend school generally only develop a strong desire to advance 
their own interests at the espense of iheir fellows. 

With all this our missiouary and Hindu friends, will be in agreement. " But ‘. 
thej- will say, 'that is not the point. Our complaint is that these yonogsters 
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together/ It is at I^st oiae point in tbetr favour timt this sJccpiu^ to¬ 
gether does not sec-rti lo do them a great deni of hartuA There are no signs of 
corruption or excessr these briglit-eyed, merry-faced bo>"S and girls do not 
give you the impre^a of being the victittis of bestial luk. They arc living 
a life of fulblmciit and it seems to do them gpod. 

They do sleep together, but—as i«e have seeti—under CDiiditions of discipline 
and some restraint. Children in other abofiginal villages a1$o have sexttal 
conj^css but without dbcipline and restraint. The aboriginal and send- 
abori^nai boys whom I have known for the past ten years ip the Mandla 
District all too often begin tlieir sexual life before the age of twelve and 
indulge in it freely till they are luamed and after. It is notorious that wneieui 
disease is rampant tbrougbout ahorigmal India^ and some of the most pathetic 
sights 1 have seen hav-e been cases of young bc^ and girls with sypbiKs. Re¬ 
ports from other parts do not suggiest customs vary greatly in this respect. 
I have DO hesitation in saying that for the areas that I krtow iiititnately, there 
is more sexual excess among young people in ordinorj" Yillagos than in ghotnl 
villages. 

Another interesting and cttrions poiut is that there are few people with a 
stronger sense of domestic morality and conjugal ddelity than the Muria. 
Adultery is v^ry rarCp and is visited with supernatural putushment when it 
does occur. You could uot hud happier ch more unit^ families. One of 
the reasons for this is that the ghotul system dbeourages the ctLStora of rhil d- 
marriage which s rapidly sprea&ug through ahorigmal India. Anioug roman- 
ticahy-miuded people* child-mutiiage rneuns, inevitubly, domestic infidelity. 
Boys or girls find themselves tied to partners in whom they have uo interek 
and uaturally leave them and seek others Another reason for ibm remiirk’ 
able fidelity among the Mudn is that in many ghotul hoy^ and girls are' married' 
rind are taught the fteocsstty of fidelity to their partners. In the tither type 
of ghotul, they grow up from their earliest years to believe tliat though duinge 
is the mark of the unniarried, stabiirty must characterisEC the marrirf. Oiice 
a girl is in your or ^ right' she must stay tlwre and you must stay with her. 

Now one of the great evils of .semi-ahorigiiial India Is domestic inlidelrty. 
Divorce Is universal, elopement conifnoti, adultery an emyday affair. The 
ghotul villages have a much higher moral stoudard in this respect. Mg^ires 
are startling. The incidence of ^vorce iti Bastnr is under 3 per cent. An es- 
amination of 50 marriages in Patangarh village in Mandla District showed 
iE3 divorces or 46 per cent A 

1 *Thlfl wly promiacuQiJ^ mLciCuurse *\taa liKtt 4 ui fEU: u ] nai sew:, te adect 

tbcjic mets |ir?judid!iJir, miuiy having a fiuc ph)^uc and eouicaabing as a rule favuuiabily 
with the Aryan race* of the pkiojtt—S. K. Peal, 'On the yEprimg' in JAI. VoL XXn 
p, ^46, Peal wm for 26 ycaia resident in coat Assam. And Dr ClifiotU 
^.^h^ ill iin ImpurtnDl book jpuhliabEd by thft Oxford Unlveralty PtCM aay*. "^It 
Is es»atial far the hr^th a{ the {ndivJduol that nonnul ooxniiJ oontoots 'should 
be mod'c AS eoiiy u pebble- It ■boulil be noted that all oavage tifbea living hi a state 
of nature edOparage thck young people to niarry 14a poou eU pgoaibje. . , We baVi becU 
tobi ad nauftam by clerk and morolifft tiint coatinence does no horns tn anyone; tliat 
I hr moral choraetjer is BltedgtbeiiLd by alietinmce and oo on. Thift wc do not believe 
The icxtial otgeiu conabit of inland and Ulttscle Oo-Dtdicated with the nervaiu aysteiu. No 
othvr orffmus ore improved by dteuae, eo why Bhould theae be eanpeptlona ? Again, the 
aervqua pyetem does not improve U Aotue tdstiDctuiU urge is obairucted, and indeed we 
know if>x ecftoin that the obatmeUon of strong iiuttnctusl ntgoa kodp only to their breaking 
aut in some abnomiAl chumei as when the starving man chewi bits of wood and katlter 
to allay hit hunger. We beliei^ the SHme is true for the ccotle Instinet^.'—Allen. Tk^ 
Sfxu^ P^vrrct>4U aitd A hnmwishtUi (Oxford, IQ4oh p. t^Jr 

* See my article, 'The Duratkiu of Marriage umnnir tn* AT^irisdnal* In the Maiknl 
HiitfJtfdH iM Vol XXTT (144^), pp. rrff. 
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We wiay tiien con^der hpw tb* gbotvi bo>'s and gjrl3 are abiuo^ completely 
free from those furtive apd unpleasant vices that so mar our Western dvili- 
zatiOD. There is Jiardiy any pattsturbatiem, the scourge of the Enghsh PuhUc 
Schools ■ where it practised^ it is due to the mistaken e^orts of refotrmers to 
improve the ghotui. Prostitxitioa b unknown, unthiokable. No modarl has 
ever given her body for money. HomnsestuaUty, sodomy, besdaUty are 
shocking things, unworthy of ehelik or motiaxi and never indulged by them. 
Not docs Muria society know the thin frustrated spiit&tcr or the male neuTotic 
so proMe in the mi^^deni Indian 'ashram', with his desiccated cirLlook and 
oensorioas judgements- 

These are ^cat gaiuSi At the same time wc must not forg^et that there are 
many things in our own society which wotild ^ock and offend the Mutia. 
A ehelik would be seaudalixcd by the Public Schools iu England—^the ntmos- 
pberc of competition, the corporal pumshment^ the bull^’ingj the petty t^Tranny 
of senior boys, the segregatiou with its atteudanl vices, the comman homo- 
sesLual interests, the furltveness of association with girls, the womhip of sport 
which has no connexion with real life. The prostitution in our cities w^oidd 
seem to him an abominatiou, and he would be Med with pity for the imnmrried 
together with a diead of what would happen to them after death- 

He would find a wholesale disregard of right and proper taboos. The 
mtssiomry probably kisses his mother and sister^ and certainly allows his 
wife to cook aud touch water during her menstrual period—>thin^ which 
would horrify the Murtu. The Hindu is often ciiLidzi^ by the i^urk for 
allowing his children to deep in the sami; room as their parents, which the 
ftlurb thinks far more immoral than sendiug them to sleep with ot^r children 
in the ghotul. The sanitary arrangements of many a Bmhmm home offend 
the ^furia and he considers the Hindu attitude to nntonchableSp widow- 
remarriage and purdah as unworthy and degmding^ If he is rcffective 
enough, he will equally insist that the Westemer whose dvilistation is 
characterized by all the anti^sodal vices, violence, jealouH^'^ adultery, 
and war, is not in n postiion to criddze his qnkt, peaceful, huppyh useful 
ghotcil. 

Although observers ol ^imlar institutions in other cultures have generally 
been impressed by their virtues and sodal value^ there have been exceptions. 
In an early wm k S* C. Roy called the Uraon dormitory an ^ abomiiiuitiou 
though r believe his opinion altered later- Dalton thopgbt tbat iutercour^ in 
a dormitory' must sadly hSunt all innate feelings of delicacy*.^ Inn very early 
account of the Seneca Indians of Canada, Cartier says, "They have a very bad 
custom with their daughters, for as soon as they are of nge to go to man, they 
put tliem in a bawdy-hou^, and abandon them to anyone who will lake them^ 
until they meet with a suitable party* And this we have seen by experience, 
for we saw those houses ns full of ^Is as a school in France b full of children" J 

In the Mantinne Islands, the missionaries found themselves ofipcised by the 
Untoi f^$aisc^ns cSibaUxifis and, rcgurditig only the sexual relations of the 
gUk and boys, declared that 'k Dinmt a ctaUt icy des Sfiairiairts dt dih^ucht", 
whik another writer described the pm|M>sc of the Uritoi socieliii^s ot Guam as 
' fifi Ipicuri^me gmnrr 

1 Roy, TJi* Grd4MU. p. 2ti. 

t Daltota. op. cdt.. p. ^43, 

» J. Cjirdcr, fjwitf ridi de Ut wungsiim faiam MCDXXXV H MCDXXXVT, finrt puh- 
ILshed fa Rbj 1 » in 1654, Quoted hy UxiOaull, ^ip. dL, VoL U, p 3^. 

* Quoted from I* Gobka, ffufoiri d^s Iks MarioTus, p. 61. and h. de Kiuydnct. Voyagt 
auitmr da Mwdi iForia. 1836-44), VaL U, p. j6g by Huttou Webster, op. dt., p. 
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Equally i^orant of tbe rtal purpcKSe of tbc village dormitory is tlift Report 
of tbe Fanmtiy Excluded Areas Enquiry* Cotmuittec of Oiis&a pubUsfaed in 
ig^io. Tbe Report lefem to the Orissa dormitory in these eiegaiit words: 

We do not, however, like that the penculiar social Institutions of the 
uborigines as a whole should be disturbed. It Is to be left to them- 
selves, if and when they are edmailed^ to Tefarm their own institntioiis. 
But we caunot lose sight of one lusiitiition, obtaining among the abori- 
^nes, which has a tendency* to emasculate these people. This institution 
b called Daugri Idu, There are bouses where boys and girls of one tribe 
are made to sleep at nighl separately, but in a body, specially in the 
Ganjam area. This leads to promiscuous mtercoursej however. This 
sbotdd be discouraged. This is a sodal matter and propaganda should, 
therefore, be carried on against it, and the executive oticeis may also 
be a^ed to see that k is abolished by peistiasiDn.^ 

This is the ebaprasi's view of the dorinitory, the sneaking sniggering opinion 
of Peeping Tom, a policy begotten by ignorance upon indecency. Those who 
have stuiMed these iustitutiomi with intelligence and patience have Teoched 
a very difiereut conelnsion. 

Thus C. von Eiirer-Haimendmf writes of the m&nmg of the Kon>^k Naga 
that they are the centres of village Life and the pillars of their sodal and politi^ 
orgaukation. The morufig sy'^tem regulates the relations of every^ man and 
wo man with the other members of the community, and forms a framework 
for the numerous mutual obhg^tioos between iudii^dimls and groups. It 
streugtliens the sense of social nutty, developing in the boys of a morung a 
strong ^prii iff wrpi, and at the same time encourages competition between 
the tmrung^ thtis stimulating the activities of the whole village. The rivalry 
between m^rung leads sometimes to serious quarrels, yet it is as a nde bene¬ 
ficial to the community,^ 

Of the tfmtw in British New Guinea, a writer in Mon observes: 

The fully initiated native regards hia as his aTma mater; all 
he knows of the past history of his tribe; bis knowledge of bis duties 
and obligations to his tribe and couimunity: hb contempt and dislike for 
all and everything opixjsed to the interests of bis tribe and community; 
in btief, aU that he Is he owes to his and the teaching he received 
in it during his itutintion will dominate his actions through iLTe^^ 

Jeoks bad a good opinion of the Igcirot dormitory. 

The life in the dug d«s not seem to weaken the boys or gif Is or cause 
them to degenerate, nekhef does it appear to m^e tbem vicious, 
WTiereas there is practically no sense oi modesty among the people, I 
have uevei seen anything lewd. Though there is no sneh thing as 
virttie. ill the modern sense of the word, aiMng the young people after 
piiberty, chfidren before puberty are said to bo virtuous and the 
married woman b said always to be true to her busb^ud.* 


^ lilif Paiii^y Ejt^udsd Arias Enquiry Commi^ia, Prura (CntUck, 1^40}, 

p. 92, 

* C. van PUmr-HiijtUFndarfH 'The MomuR Syitcm gf the Knaynk Assun^ in 

JRAI. Val LXVIO 37 * 

■ Sec Mflif, Vol. V (roQj), p, y. 

* A- K. Jenks, Thf Btm$0€ {Manila, igosS- P« ^7- 
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The fkikUi^. tbe hi^liy organized men's bemse of the Boroni of Brazil, 
bos been described ^ ' a public school where the cMilren are taught spinning, 
weaving, the manufacture of weapons, and shove all singing',^ 

Stack and LynU deplore the fact t hat the boys' the dtk*i —of the Mikir. 

which is stich a * useful form of co-operation', is faHiug into desuetude. gtrs 
like having They say. They help greatly iu c^tivaticKi, practise dancing 
and singing, and keep alive the viUnge usages and tribal enstoms. They are 
la great request at funerals, which ore the celebratioris in which most spirit 
is shown * 

Parry speaks with approval of the disopUae maimauied in the Ln^bei 
dormitories. ^ A young Lushei as soon as he h six or seven years old is no 
longer allowed to sleep in his father's house, but is sent off to the limibuk 
and becomes the fag of the older boys. Very strict discipline is maintained: 
the younger boys are oblig^l to work for the older, are taught to wrestle, are 
punished when disobedient, and generalare imbued with a sort of public 
school spirit p with excellent effect on their charactci in after-life/ ® 

He regrets the absence of the institution among the Lnkher. To thLs fact 
he traces the lack of discipline in a Lakher village. young Lakhcr when 
ordered to do something an elder w'ill argue^ wlaexe a Lu^hei would obey 
at once . . . T aSCribe nmeb of the indisctpline among the Lakhers to the fact 
that they have no bachelors' house/ ^ TheLf morals also suifer. Baebdors 
do not sleep in their parents' booses^ nor even, as among the FaitheSp in the 
verandah of the chief's house, but in the house of the girl they happen to 
prefer at the moment. As scx>n os a boy reaches a certain age,' he Is no longer 
allowed to sleep in his parents' house, is sent off to jdn the young men in 
some house where there are tumiarricd girls. This arrangement is not con¬ 
ducive to tnorality^ and has the further di^dvantage that the boys lose 
the disci^naiy tminiug of the bachelors' houseMills also praises the 
pjfortin^ dkctpltne among the Ao Naga/ For three years the boy^ ‘ have to do 
what they are told, and do it quiddy—a most excellent system 

Indrajit Singh^ a Hindu writer from the Central Provinces, in spite of 
sKimc inaccuraidefi in his g^■ne^^^l accf>put, weB snminarizes the fnnctiop of 
the gbotnl in Muria society t 

It is un institutiou that has manifold uses. It teaches social hiibits 
hs the jfjuths of both the sexes. It trains them in pc*?!-marital 
behavxonr and makes them useful members of s^iciety. It inculcates 
.1 Feeling of tribal discipline, provides n f''»cus for tlie untunents 
the^ people and prepares the ymmger generation to discharge those 
s<>rfsd and e<>.momic obligations witho^nt which ctdlectivc life of any 
kind can neither grow nor thrivej 

AJl external interference in tiib;it custom is lisky; it is fatnJ when it h 
based on ignorance and prejudice. I have already quoted Mflts" warning 
to the American Baptist Mission in Assam: "In lorbidding their converts tn 
use the montng and in undernuning it as an inatitutiou the Mission are taking 
a very dangeious step, from which they would surely have shrunk if they had 

1 V. Frk uid E^iiiul Rfldkt. 'C-odtrflirutiDfif Xtt tbt Study of tho Bororn liidinn!i', in fAL 
Vol. XXXVI [i^qOKp jia. 

* E. Stdck 4md C- LyaJt, Tkf Mtkin {I^f^ijdoB, 190^)1, p 11. 

* K. E. Forrv. T^t Le$khfwi -Ihondloii. ioia:)i. p. aS, 

^ iWd-.p 2®. 

* IbSi., p, 247. 

* iUUs. Tht Ae Nfiica*, p I Sn. 

T Tnilrrtjh Sln^h, Th^ Gimdmafi*! attJ ikf iiemdi {hiJCktli^w, p, 7a, 
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CDiisid^red tbe peyciialjogical aspect of Ute matter/ The in Mills 

\aew. talres the place of the father as a disriplmarhto and thua relieves for th^ 
yaga one of the 'great atresses of the fsnwly complex'It ia onfortiiDate*. 

J. H. Huttoii, 'that the change of faith which attends ratsaioELfltT effort 
shoultl lead to the abandooinfint of art in wood-cardtig^ dancing, song (hjTims, 
of course, exce|Jted), and qmameot, tehilc even more serious perhapB in the 
Assam fills is the Christian opposition to the institiition of the bachelors' 
hor^, where the male youths of the tribe are educated in the coi^uct and the 
traditious which enable them to live a life suited to their environTiieiit and 
to continue the sodal otganUiatiof] cm whkh the communal life of the village 
depends. The inevitable result is the diamtegratiou of the village fxjmmiinity 
and the sacrifice of communal io personal interests^*” 

In Bastnr, the ghotul may in ycara to come be threatened not so nittch by 
missioiuiries as hj web-meaiiing but tathef nninieltigent sodal refonuem and 
politicians in a hurry. It is doubtful also how long this aboriginal fortress 
will be able to hoM out, not against true clvilbation, but against that parody 
of it which characterizes the low^caste nou-aborigliml villages of the vicinity. 

Even if the ghotul were something far less valuable, instead of being the 
focus of all that is mo^ vital in Muria Ufet interference with it w-ould be 
uudesimble. Any who wi^ to 'improve' of ^upUft* such people as the Muria 
jihould consider the wise words of Henry Balfour: 

The decay of old customs too often involves for the |^>Mple] 1 ^ of 
pride ami interest in themselves and their past traditions r vir^tj' 
gives way to listlessucss and npathy, a state which is now reoagni^-cd 
as one of the potent factors in promoting depopulation. The arbitrary 
suppretssioD of aM traditionai ctistoma, ceremonies, and donees . * 
is a short-sighted and retrograde policy. It strikes at the loot of 
practically the whole sodal structure of the pecaple, and its effects 
are apt to prove disastrous.® 

'I'he village dormitoiy is a sj’juptom of a certain stage of cultural develop- 
tnent. We ourselves consider that we have outgrown it; we may grow into 
it again. In the days when I shared the free and happy life of the Murk 
1 used sometimes to wonder whether I was a hundred yearn behind the tim« 
or a hmulred ahead. I do not suggest that we abo^d replace tbe Public 
Schools fav ghotul and tnm our own children into chdik and motiari. but I 
do suggest that Uicre are dements in ghotul life and teaching which we should 
do well to ponder and thiit aii infection of the Muria spirit %voukl do few of 

ns any harm. * , r _i i 

The message of the ghotul—tltat youth uiust b« iwrved, that froLriom atiiJ 
happiness ate niore to be treiisured tlian any materhd gnin^ that Iriendlioess 
and sympathy, ho.'^pita.lity and unity are of the first inipartunce, and abm-e all 
tliat human love—nnd its physical expressioit- k beautrfulr clean and precious, 
is typically Indian. The gholtd is no Aiistro-asiatic alien in the Indian 
Hcre is the atmosphere of the best old India; here U ^luething^ of tl\e life 
(though on a humhle scale) portrayed at Ajanta; here is Miaethiug {though 
now' altogetlier hiunuu) of tlie Krishna legend and its ultimate significance; 
this is the same lifep the same tradition that instdred the Pabnri paintings- 
Of these paintings, Coomamswamy, in a passage which might almost have 
been written abemt the ghotul. says, 

1 The Herngm* p, 4^. 

* J. H. lluiloM. in AMaderm Indui iM* [UrfomL 194 Ti, p h r. 

■ H- BalfriTiT, yiTrewfanl to Mtllft, The .to p xU. 
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Jhlany will be drawn to Rajput ait m much by sympathetic and 
ethkal, a$ by aesthetic coaoidemliona. Sadi pamtiiigs mast always 
ultimatch* appeal to those who are abeady attracted by Indian life 
and thoogbt, and above %all to those wbo realize that tbe>* form the 
last visoal records of an order that is rapidly passing away* never to 
retium. In any case, tlicir ethos is linir^ne; what Chinese ait achieved 
for Landscape is here accomplished for buman love. Here, if never 
and nowhere d$e in the world, the Western Gates are op^ied wide. 
The aims of tnveii are about each others' necks^ aye meets eye, the 
whispci^ sakh£& speak of nothing else but the course of Krishna's 
courtship, the very animab are sp^-hound by tha sottnd of Krishna's 
Bute* and the elements stand still to bear the fSgm and rUgims. This 
ait is only concerned with the ni^lities of life, abwe all with passionate 
lovwcrvice* conceived as tJie means and symbol of all Uniomi 

India still tends to regard her primitive popnlatiou as somctbiiig to be 
regretted^ This book may perhaps help to sbovr that her hills and foicsis 
hold a rich hiuiuiit txeasuiep natural to her soilp part of her gr^t cnltnte, 
which she should not despise. 

I A. CdoQuiTiijw.imy, Rajptti pmniing (Oxford, 1^16], p. 7. 
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APPBm^X ONB 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF GHOTUL VILLAGES 


This Appemlix a fairly cQmpleie Msi so Ear I wns 

iiblc to diBoova them dcirm^ tbe Census opemtiDns of 1940-1: the Egiifes in the 
tliird onrf fourth rolumna ore those for clicHk and ttiolWl ot thAt date- They 
\vcre obtiilned through the revenue oET^etahi anil in all tlie marked villages were 
carefully checked Irt* membm of my paity, I cannot gitonidtee tlie dcctiracy 
of the figures in the unmarked villages. 

Itj order that the reader can see the extent of tiiy inquiries, and the amount 
of rewarrh achieved or tuiavoldubly ontitted in any atva, I tm.ve added to the 
list of ghotul the foUenviug informatlou' 

*** tueaits that 1 myself have viatted the ghatul or that I am intmiatcly 
a^uoictnl with its members. Two or more of my rolkegiies also have 
visited the place, and all infurmatinn has twu carefully checked. Those 
ghotnl that I know better than, others have their names printed hi large type. 
The initials S-H. stand Eof Mr Sbnmrao Hivole, 

** means tEiat tlie village has been visited by two or more members of my 
l>a]ty, mid that I have reasonahlT full and confrmed knowler!^ of tbe ghothl 
and its affairs. 

* means that the village has been visited by members of tbe [mity, but 
that I have only gepcral htfcirmatJoti nlxmt ft. 

The letter ^ J ^ in the second coluum means that Hie gbotnl la of the older 
iodidar type: tlie letters mead tliut it is of the ada! 4 }adal type where 
partners ore changed. 

Any future iuvestigutor should not rely too muclt on these notes. A ghotul 
wliich was Luge and Eoudshitig in 1941 may Itave entiTely changed its choiucter 
by 1947' fhjys and girls grow up and make a once dull ghotul InteresUiig ; othem 
luany and deprive a fomtedy lively ghotul of its most prominent members. 

TniC KONDAtVAiox TahSu. 

A pargana to the extreme c^ of Kondagaon^ lying in uml round the Makd 
Reserved Forest. There aiv not many Muria villages and most of them are under 
OHya or Bhuttru Inducuce. 

l>arli ,, *, 97 

• Gud&lra w AB 10 S 

Gumri .* 7 7 

Par)f^H 4 i 

This p^rgona comprises villnges srattmtl over the northem plateau to the 
east of the Kcskil and Kongur Forganas^ liic gliotnl are said to bo of the 
bftdai tyxKi and the chelik dance the ftlaliua Dandar and not tbe Pus Kolang. 
Mornages are celebrated in tbe bidders house. 


Aonri 

*■ 

IS 

15 

Chutbefu 


10 

s 

Harwakodi' 


7 

4 

Khetarpal 

4 *. 

ts 
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Kongera ^ . 

. ^ 

a 

b 

Kosmi 

4 * 

10 

0 

Nawagarh 

■ p 

ao 

ts 

Na\ onar ,. 

4 A 

12 

10 
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Mirochhindli 

^ * 

*5 

tt 

Palora 


0 

9 

Sawala 


16 

*5 

f^onpui 


a 

7 



Pflr^njia 

A small porgona south-west of Kaadagouii town, in the nc^hboarbood of the 

Golawond Rescrrol Porcat- 



*** liftirtni 

J 

3 <J 

12 

• Borgnon ^. 

AB 

6 

7 

■ Dhoustiil p, 

AB 

9 

9 

* Totar 

AB 

to 

9 



Fafgana 

The Bangoli Pargonii (insists of a 

few TiUoRies in the weat-centfol area, adkvbiiiig 

the Narayanpirr Tahsil. 

Ghelflc 

and tnoHad dr^ in almost |bona fashion. 

** Bancbapol 

AB 

to 

9 

Bangoii 

AB 

to 

8 


J 

ts 

[4 Camped here 11-3-41. Mo&y small 




AafoAai stooes. 

•'Cluyaasr 

AB 

to 

9 

** Kehaljtkot- . 

AB 

tl 

10 Met and talked with several boys in 




1941. 

*■ Moieaga ,. 

J 

la 

H 


CAoMd Pargitmt 

This is OEM! of the Jhoris P^a^AJtas, ^tvi its vihxtges axe ffieoiHy and 
It lifiS to thfi west of the talLsi!, paxailel to the NaYayanimr^'Ch^a Dongax tood^ 
which l 9 oaly five miles away across low hills. Tlie Vfver BootdiK itms tbiongb 
the par^ana. 



AB 

14 

*** Alwox Jogi 

AB 

5 

* Alwar ICarati 

J 

7 

* Buisgooti . , 

AB 

7 

* Boiko 

AB 

8 

* Bawrl 

J 

7 

*** Bayanjur . * 

1 

16 

•'Clicfaoft 

J 

to 

* Chiehdongri 

AB 

ts 

* Jiiiiganlbaii 

AB 

15 

***Kn}Am 

AB 

T 5 

* Kongera ^, 

AB 

8 

“ Korobera *« 

J 

7 

• Maragoon ,, 

AB 

10 

** Mungwal -. 

AB 

ti 

•••NAitVA 

AB 

i 4 

*Ni^ 

AB 

9 

*Pala 

AB 

13 


12 An intpottant TeU^ona centre. Camped 
here on 31^3-41 for festival desertped 
at pp. 218d. 

4 Comp^ hew 30-3-41+ 

5 
S 
S 
5 

t6 a pretty viOo^ under a liill, wheneon 
ore many s1irti34ES. Comped Heie in 
March, 1^1. 

11 

12 

13 Very chnmimg and intei^stlnfr boy a of 

whom I saw a kt nt Bnyaaar micl 
TeLuga. 

7 

7 

10 
9 

i2 An jinteTestiiig ghotnl with frktidly 

boys. Visiti^ 12 - 3 - 41 . 

7 

11 
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*** Thmsugaon J 13 14 Oti tbc bEuiks of tke BaoTtlijj;. Camped 

Z 2 - 14 - 3 ' 41 . 

***Te!apga J is 11 Visited 17-3-41. Saw s wedding anil 

inddent dewribed on p. 531* 

• Tofam , * J 9 7 

Haiiya Pergama 

This paigaim, whose name unp^^ a ^boznar' Of civibiedL area* is a vffy large 
and scattered one, eitendifig ovw the whole atea north of Kond-ogaoni It lochide^ 
Dongrignra onl^ foof miles frofn Eondagaon, and Stdliawaad forty nul^ to tlie 
north. OeiiemUy the Pus Kolong and Drwaii dances are not perfon^d; marriages 
are at tlie bride's house; find the megalithic culture has practicdly disappeaied- 


— AiyaR 

AB 

72 

5i 

MagniEcCJit gbotul and dancing. B.Hr 
visited on 17-4-41 and V.E. on 
15-11-41 . Pillar to Tfingo Pen. 

Aiondi 

. p 

20 



Baiianpnri 
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U 


Bab 


10 
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••• Bara Drnigar 

AB 

7 

6 

Beautiful village with Hindu templeSr 
Bazaar Kind school. SmaB Murla 
hamlet with ghotnl. V^ted in 1937 
Mid several times afterwards. 

* Barbatai ., 

AB 

x5 

li 


Bayalpur 

.. 

7 

6 


■ Beigao]i ,, 

AB 

fi 

7 

FriendsiUp begun on 12-11-40, other 

♦••Burma 

J 

z3 

*7 


on 3-7-3-41 and 1-3-12-41. 
Admirahle and friendly 

chlBren- 


• Bhoudarwandi 

AB 

13 

12 

* 

** Bhiragaon 

J 

10 

IO 


• Bhtuzdra »* 

AB 

11 

9 


*•* Btsmmpim 

AB 

79 

57 

Viritrd on 7-11-40, 

•* Chandogaon 
Chhindh .« 

AB 

io 

n 

El 

12 


Ciuchari . ^ 

^ _ 

8 

9 


• Chilpixti 

AB 


22 


•Danya 

AB 

5 

6 


Dcodangai 

*» 


*4 


DrahoiduU 

I- * 

9 

8 


• DcolchargaDu 

AB 

9 

11 


Dondra 

m 

10 

8 

Omipeci here with B, S. Gulia 22-2-41 ■ 

••• DONORlOCltA 

AB 

*7 

l 5 



Gnha took ntcasuremcnts of Muria 
here and hi ucighboorfng vilJagcs. 
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Kalgoott «. 
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•• ICaragaou ,, 
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* Kaitnari « 
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Ehaltawand 
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Kimlori 
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• Khazgacin 
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"* Kabkoniietta 

j 

9 

7 


*** Kokori 

AB 

IS 

M 

Comped here A goml 

lieadEnnn^ but ghotul dtstorbed 
result of scandal the previous year. 
Good boya* <lancitlg. 

* Kornbargoan 

J 

b 

7 

KosahadiiU 

- * 

la 

IS 


Kiimarbargaon 

« m 

If 
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MochMi 
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MS.GIIEDA . . 

AB 

19 

*5 

Delightful village near the JeTpore 
Iwrrder. 30-12-^1^ 

* ^lanjhiborimd 

AB 

U 

El 


Manjidchera 

.. 

at 

19 


Mflsnkoknd 


*5 

fl 


Nulajhar . * 

-'>r 

6 

7 


Nania -l. 

* * 

fl 

5 


•** PjXAkl 

J 

x6 

^3 

VMted m 26-2-42 with S. Gnha. 

Very frirndly ghotul. 

Pamnd 

^ * 

M 



Patla 
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Fendrawaud 
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JD 

9 

Visitcjl 6*11-40. 

Pitechttwn. . 

1 m 
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S 

* Posapol -, 

AB 
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••• Sfbhawanp 

AB 

20 

H 

Visited 3-7-11-40 and 5-7“3 4t for a 
wedding. Muny other contacts with 

Siwnipal «. 
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•Taragaou .. 
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Tewsa 
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fl 
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Hientgaon.« 

AB 

to 

S 


Toflkopol .. 

. ^ 

^7 

vB 


Ut^a 

AB 

11 

i5 

Pretty village^ ti^ed 26^12-41« with 
ejccdlctit beoilnsan. and large ghotuL 
Near Jeypore bonder. Faloonry and 
fairly goc^ dancing- 

Undri 

*. 

tl 

0 


Ycranga 

* I- 

17 

3® 



fUskal Pargatta 


Tbe Keskal E^orgaiui is fairly hoa^i?iu»ti5, in the nortb-w<cst conicr at the tohsil. 
^Luch ^ it is cotnposcfi di tl^ hills known m tin? Mari Hills on the ol the 
plateau overlooking Kimker State. As alwayii where esrtemal influence is strong 
the Mmia here are sie^dous and tmfTkiKUy, Tte dielik donev Uie Ptis Koloiig, 
know the legend of Liugo^ hut inATriages are in the bride'i houief and memorial 


tnenhim an= not erected. 
AmgayOn 

J 

20 

E5 Visited 7-11-40, Goa*l <binclng and 
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Mohpal 

Balebhat .. 

AB 

to 

9 

AB 

12 

9 

Saigjpal « t 

AB 

7 

ft 

Umradah 

» m . 

7 


ITpanniuTDeEid 


11 

9 


Kvngur Parganti 

This deiij^htfiU contains aome of Ihs most cliaraetcn^tk ghotui ia the 

State, it Ees lietweeu Bara Dotigar to the east anti the Sara Jh^ad, Xohxr, 
Boragoioa and Benux Poigaoas to the west. As you move across h. yM leave 



typkMl Kondagaon vUlages where the Qiait I>andar is danced and the boys have 
littk decoration, and eotn* to m tyfical JhorEn villngcs, where the Uttgo legend 
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ft Icttown, lh« PU9 Kolang and Diwali aie daiiced, □ULrrmgieft am iQ Uic 

hridfgiQoiii's lumsep iiuir] a foil megoUthie ciiltiEre Tfiem a range of 

pleasant hillt in tiio cast of the paigana. 
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Amgaon .. 

a ■ 

9 

* Badgai 

AB 

23 

* BaniBgaDii 

AB 

ID 

* Batliora *. 

* Baim 

AB 

AB 

10 

■3 

** Bargaon 

AB 

23 

Borwar 

Ik t 

11 

* B^lgaon *. 

AB 

3 

* Bbatgaod .i. 

J 

11 

Bhongapol 


^2 

BlNJHK 

AB 

41 

•• Bokrabera. , 

AB 

22 

• Bothn 

J 

9 

** BnDci Jiingrfl,npr 

AB 

15 

CnayDABERA 

AB 

24 

* ** ChattiyagaiOil 

AB 

34 


J 

■■ 

rs 

9 

* Oittregoon 

AB 

ao 

* X>aurc 

I 

8 

• Deogaou .. 

AB 

EX 

***Dbrtn0tii .. 

AB 

ato 

Diindaberma 

m a 

11 

* EragaoQ .. 

AM 

M 

“Gadar ,, 

AB 

ro 

-• Gawari 

AB 

*4 

GOftMA .. 

J 

20 

Hichka 


to 

• IroRaon 

AB 

9 

Jamgaon 

» ♦ 

7 

*** jHAKRl 

AB 

17 

* Kakpal 

AB 

8 

** Ennngfkaii 

AB 

e8 

*** KJLmxAwi\m- 

J 

13 

* Knmari * * 

AB 

la 

Karrooniietta 

■r # 

at 

* Kawngoon 

AB 

9 

• • Klhnuciwa 

AB 

9 

KhaiiLlkiiid 

n 9 - 

TD 

Ivtiawtikida 

m m 

9 

* Jvokarajmigaoar 

AB 

8 

* Komiapakhnn 

AB 

7 

•••Kongnr 

AB 

b2 

• Eorgaop ,, 

AB 

19 

* Korkoti 

AB 

10 

* Kotpar 

J 

8 

*^faikipur ** 

AB 

7 


15 Viiitcd ■ 

B 

9 
5 
3 

*7 

12 

7 

5 

10 

37 Campcfl hem lo-m-^T. 

7 

13 

17 Vrated with SJI, i2-ij|-it-4T. 
ActmiTabJe henjimim and gltotul. 

>7 

7 

13 Vi^Led 11-11-41. Sbritlc ol KanUa 

Bokara. EinnsD^a brother. 

0 

11 

9 

ti 

^1 hAo importaiit liliagc. Saw funeral ou 
10-11-41. Camp from 7-11-11-41 
with S.H. 

9 

7 

3 

If A fawinatfug irfllagc fljnong hfiU. 
Fiietidly find iDfonnativc ghotul. 
Vlsltecl with S.H. on 11-11-41. 

6 

16 

fl Camp here from 4-12-41 to 12-11-41, 
Mott friendly and iiiteTr«itog. 
t 3 
to 
9 
0 
El 

7 

9 

3 

49 An iiupcnrtMit vfUnge, the beadqnartem 
of pargiunir 

14 

10 
6 
7 
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* U aricara , . 

AB 

t6 

14 


Mlsii «« 

+ g 

e 

5 


• More 

AH 

s 

7 

One of the IrieudBest inilagi^ in Bostor. 
Adjofna Eanhargoan, whm I camped 

4-I2-l2'4t. 

MOR^ EmUA 

J 

^4 

21 

* Net 

AB 


5 


• OragaoD . . 

AB 

7 

7 


■ FadtU 

AB 


6 


*• Palna 

AB 


B 


Panili 

»% 

5 

3 


*” Pharosgaon 

J 

*# 

la 

Vhdted with S,H. A targe 

lively JHarin village- CheUk danced 
at Dongr^gara. 35-3-42. 

PHAttPA 

AB 

30 

15 

*** PECTNtlfia , ^ 

AB 

45 

39 

Vbdted 3-12-41« 

"■ iLandhua . . 

AB 

t3 

9 


— Sflati 

AB 

II 

7 


Timri 

■■ -F 

11 

9 

Visited 9-5-38 with S.H . A rather dub 
vfllogC- 

***TodfMi 

AB 

17 

^5 

* Torand 

j 

9 

B 

* Toyapal . * 

AB 

6 

5 

■ 

Turki 

k d 

7 

5 


Umla 

p g 

to 

Id 


* Urandbera 

AB 

9 9 

Ht^ra Pargana 

A small pargaua east 
Fhnraagaon. 

of tbe main Keskal-J agdolpur rcHid, and a little north of 

• Eopra 

AB 

37 

31 


* Korbobera 

J 

t5 

13 


Kuldadlb .. 


& 

5 


Nawkidma 


17 

tt 


* Taraibera .. 

ab 

tb 

^5 



Makri Pnrgana 


This Iks mirth of tJic Amrawati Pun^Eiiui, hi ami around thcMakri 

RescfT.^etI Forest nnd fl forest w^eive dc^flbwi Ijy m * a spoitanuin's 

poro^se full of buffalo, bison, bnradiij; and oil the deer of Mitral lndk\ 


BDgbbeia *, 

AB 

xg 

15 

A pUafOOt village, with very frkiully 
ghotiil near the Jeypore border* 
Vidted 38-12-41. 

Khuri 

■ b 

B 

5 


Lubba 

^. 

ib 

11 


Pirhapal *» 
Randhna 

AB 

7 

31 

7 

iB 

A pretty place otuong lulls . Megaiithic 
b-nbstttatea^ I^egenrl of Unrengl 
FallL Visited 50-13-^41- 

Saisa 

AB 

5 

i 


••Sortna 

AB 

15 

■3 



Matdapdt Pargamt 

A Urge pargana in the cartmne south-iwt of tlie tnbml- Chota Dongar and the 
appmoAch to the Abujlniiar ta only a few mile* frofo its westem boundary. Xt has 


* 
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the Golaivaad Forest on ea!rt:etii ude and the BAordig river ficiwa througb it. 
Althoiigh It a typical j horia paigHitB. the ghottil has ahncnt entirelT dwappeofccl, 
prahahTy throngh the indncnce Raja Mnria fmm J agdalpur Tah^U tvhich bcrder* 
it. But chelik mul matiarl la full dress go to daitoe at mamages and frstiTiils. 
They go aa far as ttie Kondagaon and Ni^ruyanpiiir Maihai in the north and tbe 
Gbcitpal ^larhEii in the south. All the intiaunjes ol gbottil Efe appear to be 
peeservefl. even though the bulLdings have gome. 

Hsacnar .. AB eS i 6 An important and intewting ghotuL 

Mel ttK! chdik afid modari of this and 
Rengagondi on zteveml oceoJionSr 
Since the establishment ol the GoLa- 
wand Eomt Reserve, K ™ innr has 
been ploc^ in the Bhanuii Pargona. 

*** Rengagondi - } 


PaFgamt 

A poigana with very scattered villages in tbe area to the north of Kondngnoo- 


* Athgaon ,, 

AB 

A 

9 

• Babai 

AB 

25 

19 

" Badm 

AB 


9 

Bolengu «. 

m . w 

ai 

19 

* Balond 

AB 

as 

^3 

Banskot 

... 

jB 


BKANniiu 

AB 

11 

t8 

* Ihlnigaan 

J 

10 

9 

Brtdra 

•e 

14 

U 

ChLEiikai 

AB 

as 

19 

Ckkhofi 

.■ 

12 


Gattipoliia 

.. 

to 

3 

*Gimla 

AB 

i* 

11 

Jorkougera 

.. 

H 

13 

Jung^i , - 

AB 

27 

19 

Kibalbalenga 

.. 

to 

f 

• Kokorl 

AB 

^4 

19 

Kosagoon .. 

.. 

4 


**Lihflgaon 

AB 

31 

31 

■ Lubha 

AB 

S 

7 

**Otcni:ia „ 

AB 


29 

Fasangi ,. 

i- ^ 

10 

0 

Firha^ .. 

IT 

t1 

12 

Rajpur 

AB 

20 

tS 

Satgaon 

.. 

s 

4 


AB 

17 

15 


AB 

IS 

23 


Vh^ted 31-10-41-3-11-41. A good 
village. Saw the ^ Dwnli Werk^ aiul 
appointment of a Diwan. 


Witnessed the boys and girb doing the 
Matma Dnndnr on 2-4-41* 


Saw the inoUori dance tbe Diwali on 


Tenuunda 


39-10-41. 

Visited 38^30-10-4 1. 

walking and falconry. 


Qijod atilt- 


501141170 / Pargana 

A pargana with vIlla^eA so widely acattcied all over ilie tahAil that its name 
l^ikS no geograpbicnl sigmfk'ance^ 

Raniagaoi^ AB 38 j| barge miied on main road with 

School. Visited often. 
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AB 

9 

fi 


* BapiiitA 

AB 

9 

y 


* Bbmilaisiiini 

AB 

4 i 

3 « 


* BuOLOgOOU 

j 

11 

9 


*■ Cbawrang 

AB 

ti 

M 


* ChemjL 

AB 

S 



* Cbikftlpu^. . 

AB 

5 


^lixerl viUiigc on main loatl: gbotul 
4:k»^d in ly^i by laiulkPTd'si oI^kT^s- 

**« DaMki^d 

AM 

lo 

16 

Gamri 

m f 

7 

J 

* Golawmiil 

ab 

9 

a 



AB 

H. 

IS 


HAUgWUJ 

ab 

15 

10 

Mct Qhclik on 5*11*41 when tliey 
danwl magniSc^tly. 

*** HATHtTAKSA 

AB 

40 

i& 

••■Jsitpuri .. 

AB 

20 

13 

Frequent eontacts. 

• j hflia 

AB 

a 

6 

Camped 5-6-11-41 with S-H- One oi 
the most villages. 

SL&bokga ., 

AB 

17 

22 

Kacsoha ,. 

AB 

14 

to 

YCftted 9-j 1-5-41* A smah ghotwl hut 
full of life and wonderful d^dng. 

** Kuxust& 

AB 

8 

0 


^ l^aronji 

J 

M 

12 

Tntcxesting oiul tnfammtive people 

KciaWfllij *, 

AB 


^9 

• iQiamiam 

AB 

11 

11 

Ghotui in Jamkot FftrfL First visite^l 
in Fehruajy 1935 with SJI. 
Kauiumim rccof<^ dance umsir here 
in Febmar^ 1941 . 

KoodogsCfl 

AB 

33 

20 

* KlL*^” 

J 

tt 

9 


*** Lanjora 

AB 

^3 

56 

Figures are for two hamlets. On main 
road. Ba^aiu. Visited in 1937 and 
1940. 3 iy son^ three weeks old, made 
his first acquaintance with the Muria 
at this emnp. 

•‘•MjOAJtOT ,, 

AB 

*7 

41 

Visited with 5 .H. 1-5-4-41 - Saw two 
weddtugs. IdOirely open scenery and 
nkc iKople- 

■*Mttraiinr h.* 

AM 

ly 

15 


Masora .. 

AB 

44 

39 

i^irst visited by p-H. in March 193a* 
Made a sQiiiil permanent camp here 
and used it m headqimrtcra 1940-2 
tor Kondagaou TahsB, Friendly, un¬ 
spoilt, though <m niaiu toad. 

• * MuiiuUUi -» 

AB 

21 

Ifo 



* Kewta 

AB 

* 8 

10 

Visited hy S.H, 6-4-41, Contucts aho 

in 1944. 

**" Pauj 

J 


42 

Permupal . . 

J 

12 

11 

Fignies arc for several hamleta, one at 
which ia Knntpadar whete I eampeil 
■ 1-15-11-40. 

• • ■ PiPRA 

J 

150 

fl7 

■ Polong 

AB 

12 

IE 


’ *• Fuaawainl 

AB 

10 

7 


** Rajagaoii «» 

AB 

8 

7 


* Bomhalpui 

AB 

t6 

S3 


* Singanpiir 

AB 

37 

AS 


* ■ Sonawal .« 

AH 

15 

14 


Tltarwand * * 

1 s- 

3 

4 
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Ths Naiuvakfur Tahsu. 


Aifxabf^a Parguni^ 

* 

ThiA pargouB occupies tlte iiortH east corner of tht talnil- Thn comitiysidc h 
billy, wild tmd beattttfia. The I.mro legend la known and the Fn* Kolan^ dance 
peifoirned everywhere, m we would expect seeing tlmt this por^ona 1 $ the scene 
of many of l^ingo's exploits mtl his central shrine is at Seniuigaou. Ghotul 
buiidinga hw ate dfattglity and uncotnJortalile, and the people, especially those 
near the Kanher border^ smpfdoua nnd unfrietiilly. 


Bara Tcora 

AB 

8 

7 

* Eoragoou ^, 

AB 

6 

5 

* Cliangori «, 

AB 

21 

EO 

* Chichgacm 

AB 

8 

7 

♦••CWtMi .. 

AB 

tB 

16 

* Geig^n .. 

AB 

9 

7 

•• K:esarbera 

AB 

a 

10 

• Kohehur .. 

AB 

5 

4 

* Kolibori .. 

AB 

S 

9 

— Lohatar .. 

AB 

6 

7 

• ,, 

AB 

5 

5 

Nagaibcra,, 

V 1^ 

*S 

II 

Milgundi ,« 

. . 

6 

5 

Fadaigoon 

4- -i 

10 

11 

PH,VJORi A* 

AB 

*7 

rj 

■•*PUFCAON .. 

AB 

30 

23 

» Piiaagliati 

AB 

ir 

9 

Rajpur 

‘r . 

8 

7 

SemuTgaori 

AB 

9 

7 

* Ttunosnar 

AB 

*3 

M 

Vetegann .. 

- 

6 

5 



Aniagarh 


A very dull gliotui Visited 14-16*11- 
4ip and was ill there, bn! witnessed 
an interesting elopement. 


A mlxietl village with sniall gliotul. 


Wild and bcautifnl village, visited 
10-6^40+ Good ghotiiL 
Visited 2-4-12-40. 


Visited 4-]2'4d. Sbrinc of IJngD Pen, 
Ttieniiul festivaL 


Pargstta 


Aiitag^h was formerly the beadqitarters ol the tnhsil, until NarayanpUT sup¬ 
planted it in 1940. ITic pargana runs along the notthem iKstindary of the State, 
Gbotnl cuBtonis are simil^ to those of Aniabera, winch Oiljoins Antagaih and 15 
reached by n toad descending over ipOoo feet down tile ^laiitighat, l^e Antagarh 
plain Is only about »oo feet above sea level, the Chhatti^arhl language ts popular 
and fnauy kl™ and custoiiMi ol the lowlnnrb are graclunllv invading rtih^ and the 
Tii^hbouring pargtinas of the iiortliem plain. 

10 * 

7 

17 

7 

V 

16 
10 
9 

7 

17 

13 

9 

2^ Achanmng village three miles from 
Antagarh with a well^hiiilt and flour- 


Bulawond 

h i 

10 

Garda 


E 

* Gawrekhasgaou 

AB 

19- 

• Qlmnudntunda 

AH 

9 

Go^ 


11 

* Ckindbetlapal 

AB 

tB 

Hiniora 

■ 

12 

* Hinibori , 

AB 

8 

} aitanawngBort 

. m 

7 

'* KaJgoon ,« 

AB 

M 

Kamta 

h 1 

13 

* Kimagaon 

AB 

XI 

'* KaittKiionhA 

AB 

34 
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tCaurokhx^rnt 


7 

& 

ishlug ghohil. Visited 0^40 and 
4-13-40. The traditiDnal scene of 
Linga'a final ordeal. Name means 
'bt*^ bole\ 

* Khorpaiti ^ ^ 

AB 

11 

la 


* Konechnr 

AB 

7 

6 


* Koengaon ,. 

AB 

10 

10 


* Kotanlchor 

AB 

11 

13 


* Kntiche 

AB 

5 

s 


* Ipamkjuttar 

AB 

9 

9 

VEated 8-6-40. 

Mnsbarar ». 


14 

13 

NawBgiioa, , 


S 

8 


Paiwari *. 


4 

6 


Poodgaon 


M 

8 


Pmigaon . . 

Bnr^ 


7 

fo 

6 

10 


• Soft 

AB 

16 

14 


• Tf!anru|miii 

AB 

11 

13 


Topal 

p .. 

9 

8 


YetebaLka 

•ii a 

4 

3 



^ P&rganfi 

This paxgana b In the «xtmne north-west comex of Bastar, and has Droe 
District on its northern bountJar}*. It Is diflictilt of and the ghotnl 

exists, I am told that the people h&vc became and sensitive about it. There 
said to be a fe¥r ghotui ocfoss the border hi Drug. 


Bargaon .. 

TS 

13 

Bata ^npsi 

« V T1 

JO 

Chhindp^ 

8 

8 

Deora 

6 

7 

Dhorkatta. . 

ID 

10 

Brgwtta .. 

7 

6 

HamngarU 

10 

11 

jiigiuii 

** 11 

9 

Murayrondi 

M 

la 

Mur^bar .« 

- 9 

9 

PEkliunirreli 

ID 

9 

Pitobhondiya 

18 

16 


Baragium Pargana 

This b one of ^the typical 'Jhofia' pargaiiM. It is situated iier^ the eastern 
border of the talisU, nnmediately south of the Jhorian Fargniia witli the Kolar 
Forest Reserve to the west. 


• Aoia-sara .. 

J 

IS 

BorpflJ 

J 

35 

Deogoon 

AB 

17 

•**BTka 

AB 

to 

GawaH 

AB 

19 

Hnchaii «* 


13 

iTko 

. #. 

6 

*• IKan^l^mi 

AB 

*4 

** Eharkagnon 

AB 

»7 

••• Kimrpai .. 

AB 

*3 


lO Visited 13-4^41 for a martlllge. 

13 Visited 11-4-41 1 

IS Met chetik in Decemher i94o, 

10 Visited several times iti 104T. 
rS Met cbellk in March 
10 
4 

14 

15 

la Met the chelik of this vUlage sevpmJ 
times doling 1941. 
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Bfniir Pargann 

A beautiful parsaua m the eofteni borders ol the tahsD, by which the luad 
from Koadag(^oti appioacbcs NaiUTanpiir. Here we are still on the liigh nCKrthem 
plateau^ and the acfetiety ia one of rt^ed hllb and .splendid forest Tbt Rh^ol 
ore often eHrefulty built and eorred; eltelih and motiaxi wear tfre full ‘'Jhoiia' 
attiir; memorial tnetihirB are erected. — - 


Met cheliJt in December 1940- 

Fcnmerlf an liupcErtBiit Muria village, 
it has now declined 
Many contacts in 1^0. 

Met chelik m December 1^0. 


donee the Pus Rolong; nil send the 

•••Arpal 

AB 

16 

12 

Ho^jhar ,, 

- 1- 

10 

11 

*•• Better 

AB 

7 

7 

** BhstfMil ,. 

J 


9 

• Born^ 

AB 

9 

a 

Chandagaon 

AB 

TO 

a 

• Chbinari .. 

AB 

7 

3 

■ Donilwan *. 

AB 

5 

4 

**Gohra 

AB 


12 

Gulumkodo 


6 

4 

—"Kalepal .. 

AB 

t 2 

11 

* Korhagaon 

AB 

a 

9 

Rhaigaon 

AB 

II 

m 

••KoUvori .. 

AB 

14 

12 

^ Kulonor ,. 

AB 

17 

J 3 

** KnihargflOti 

AB 

14 

12 

**• Mahnguor 

J 

13 

to 

^tandold * p 


K1 

0 

•** 

'j 

25 

17 

* Mundpol «» 

J 

9 

b 

*** Nayajjah , * 

AB 

27 

21 

♦♦Kctanar .. 

J 

9 

8 

■••Panigacm *, 

J 

li 

ID 

*** Rsmawakb 

AB 

^7 

j 6 

** Sonapal , * 

AB 

M 

12 

Sirpor 


B 

6 

-*TuiiJia 

J 

13 

II 

•* UtldgooD , * 

AB 

9 

a 

This is reallv on 

Bhomra 

Abujhitjnr PaigaiiBp tni 

vihages. 

Chilparas ,» 


7 

a 

* Cl undid 

AB 

a 

6 

Panidobri . * 

■. 


12 


Met clielik in iJecember r^o. 


Visited a j-i 1-40, 

Visited with S.H. 13-13-11-40* Saw 
Pupal Rorta Tbidana and festival ol 
clan-god on 15-15^-40. 


Visited 23-11-40^ 
2&-4-4 c with S^. 


ra-i4-4-4r« and 


a number of chelik in December 
ig 40 . 

Visits 21-24-11 -40. Saw DiwaJi dntMrcrs 
from MorkabeTa. Again visited with 
S H., 35 - 4 ' 4 l. 


U^t scv’cnl chdilc in IkMxmbcf 1940 


Ciata Dongar Pargana 

JTw grot Chrta ^iwar Pai^puia Ues half way arnw the smithem part of the 
taM. T^e biaic of ^ Is fn tJw Ahujhniar MmntBina and w fnhafcfted by Hill 
fitiin^iota pongar to Ofcbn thwugh the Marina gotM has 

iinnoabtwlfv Hill Maria wb^hiTt 
-settled in the less wacMaatWe Tillsgea of the paigona. A huge assembly of cbdiii 
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miDtijui in dancing dfe$s, imch os I witn^fisd m Kdugerap b an imJorg^ttable 
sight 

ihfet many Mnda froin hcra on 6-X'4i. 


***Atnrgaon .. 

j 

iS 

to 

• Baigaoc 

Afi 

19 

M 

Berma 

■ ■• 

E 

6 

* Chamlf .. 

AB 

9 

7 

Dhonora «, 

m m 

9 

S 

" Dunni 

AB 

19 

16 

*• Gnuidand 

J 

M 

12 

* Howiar , , 

AB 

12 

11 

* XoDcra 

AB 

24 

2T 

••*Komckra ** 

AB 

50 

45 

• •Koeahmr 

AB 

12 

10 

* XumBTi 

J 

iS 

iB 

• Morhoner ^ * 

AB 

ri 

a 

* Palli 

J 

13 

tl 

**• Rajpni 

J 

12 

9 

• Sniga 

AB 

8 

7 

* Taragami , * 

J 

IS 

tl 

* Tenungaon 

J 

9 

9 

•**Tdnar 

AB 

Id 

16 


frith W. S:aiiiiuaiin 5-7-2-41, 

Vi^«l 6-2-H* 

itany contacts In 1940-1^ 

Many crotacts in 


Dugal Pargana 

The IhigoJ PargaAB. which Uca north of NatiiyBnpw town and across tile road 
to Antagarh, has some floiirialiing gbotnl of the Jlioirm type, thoii^h those near 
Norayttttpur it«df like Efujhll and Falki have modified their onianiEiitatioii coti- 
aiderably^ 

•Ml .. AB H 12 

An important village ^ where 1 built 
a permanent cHiop> Stayed here 
with S.H. dtiring Noyemto and 
December 1940 and often viaited- 

Many contacta hi 1940-t- 

Many contacts fit ig^o-i* 


Frequent visits tu November and 
December 1940 with S.H. 


** Atturbera » » 

AB 

15 

12 


AB 

17 

3a 

Bhiyabera 


9 

7 

**■ Dugkbangal 

‘i 

(now AB) 

t9 

17 

♦*• GarhbangaJ 

J 

{now AB) 

23 

tq 

Karlakha 

9 ■ 

17 

II 

** Kailapal 

AB 

9 

6 

Kharkagaoti 

- 

11 

10 

••Mahka .. 

AB 

aj 

33 

***PAtKr 

AB 

31 

28 

* Stthmga *. 

J 

II 

to 


Jhonam Pargana 

There were lormeiiv two |boiian PaTganas, the t^hat Jlionaifi and the Para 
Jhoriem, hot the bulk of the former was included In the Kolar or Matin Forest 
Reserve. The present Jhaiiatt Pargana lies on the ee^cm border of the 
and opens onto the Konghr Pargnna of Kondagaon, witii the western villages of 
which it has much In cotniumi. The ghothl are hniltp cnrving la cdim^. 
cbelik and mothifi adorn themselves In Jhoria stj-le and dwK« like Hill Haria^bnt 
with manv enrichments. The lingo legend is popular, boys dance the Fua Kolang 
and girls" the DlwaH. Marriagia an? in the btfdegTooni'a house. Menhirs ate 
erected to the dead. 


' Ahwr 


AB 


12 10 
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THE M U RI A AND THEIR G H 0 T U L 


*** BA.VDOPA1, 

AB 

ay 

Barfcanar .. 

A -i 

8 

Garda 

a fr 

5 

* HflTflinnr ,, 

AB 

6 

* Kartnati ,» 

AB 

7 

Kongera ,. 

m * 

a 

Kiiisai 

AB 

13 

— Mtik 

J 

11 

Paiairneta 


4 

Pipra 

a ■ 

3 

Rjoyi 

•I m 

4 

Telanga , * 

m 

4 


21 Vlsitjed aad again wltJi 

S,H. 

S 

4 

5 

4 

II 

9 

3 

n 

3 

4 


Pftrgai^a 

Thia parj^aiia lies between Chota and Narayaitmir, The cbelik and 

modaii aie of tlie Jhoriit type and tbe cuatcmia thfocighoat the poigami are stmlUi 
to thi»e tle$ct1bed for the Jbariftti Faigona, except that the ctdt of Lbtgo ui wea^ 
and only occfL^iohally do the clidik gp to dam:e the Beo Kolang. The tnotiari, 
liowever, dance the Gtwali ilanced fram viEage to viUnge# 

Visited with S^- 10-1:1*40. 


Many contaertn in 1940. 
Many caatacta in 1940-1. 


■■•Amgaon ** 

j 

H 

11 

Bata T amri 
• B^hdongrf 

AS 

10 

15 

9 

11 

•** Batnlwalu 

J 

29 

^7 

Bamnl 


17 

zo 

Bangal 

■j 

14 

11 

* Bawtl 

J 

7 

6 

•• Dorand 

J 

9 

a 

* Borgncni 

AB 

9 

9 

• D«eaan * * 

Berdul 

J 

16 

12 

S 

15 

7 

Gotabennr 


f 

3 

TTfllfltrti Mnnj-ineta 

i 

11 

EO 

*”KaPSl 

J 

19 

19 

* Konimri *, 

AB 

s 

7 

** Kharkagaon 

J 

S 3 

11 

Kochwahi 

m -r 

11 

9 

* Kolcon 

J 

10 

6 

* Rqkrajhor 

AB 

11 

to 

■* Kmnli 

J 

16 

13 

* T/alsnhnai 

AB 

7 

6 

* bfalechur ♦ * 

J 

9 

9 

■** Markabrra 

J 

t6 

S 7 

•• Mornakodo 

J 

11 

il 

Kaumiinniela 

a ■ 

6 

7 

♦ Kelwar 

J 

9 

a 

S^pal .. 


5 

3 

* Siwni *. 

AB 

il 

9 

•Tadopal .. 

J 

10 

a 

•**Tiiiinax 

J 

li 

19 



JPCitipnth 


Met chdUc on 
Visited 9-1X-40; cotttaeta 
19ft and T949. 


in FebrttOfy 


VUited with SH, 7-1T-H-40; with 
W, Kaufmatui 6-3-41; with B. S 
OuHa 38-3-42-1-^-43. 


Many conta^ diiritig 1940-3, 


Ealpatti means 'lowLanda' and this pargema is cm the nortliem pLUn coiinwtliifi 
with Chhattisgorh. Yet it has many Oohs with the HiU Miuia and the AbnjhitiaT. 
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m imcl tlir Pua fColoisyi; Is danced. The TJng!C» li'^eiii! is kiion^^. 

Chhattugarhi Hindi is fitmotUly .^pok^ti aJorip with Condi. 


• DarvlisaJebhat 

AB 

13 

12 


*** Jtramlmat 

AB 


10 

Met the cheiik and motian on ^6-1-41 
at KotUbma- 

* Kastuia 

AB 

7 

6 


• Kauro^^bhat 

AB 

i[ 

10 


*** Knnrt^ON 

AB 

ro 

*3 

Visited 27- 23 -e *41. Remarkable Muxia 
laudlonl. 

KoiUnEJiA 

AB 

n 

21 

Visited tuiforgeLtable 

tivuf scciiciy . Saw Pus Kolartf dance 
and cereinonks. 

• Kmusbori 

AB 

7 

3 


* Maragaoci * * 

AB 

13 

12 


Mosnr 

i ^■ 

6 

3 


• 3 Iitfawaiidi 

AB 

8 

5 


* Mumar 

AB 

7 

7 


Nawgc 

. _ 

3 

a 


Fojtapnr ,, 

AB 

14 

ll 

Viviied hut have «o detailed 

knowledge of gbotul. 

Pipli 

,, 

3 

6 


^Smgi */ 

AB 

10 

6 


' TazBanJ 

AB 


9 



Kirin^ai Pargnna 

Thb interedtiilf; p^iuu pfoperly to the Ahnjhnmr, and the Mnria here 

ate obvloofily Hill ItaHa who have eome down from the Tlie women 

often jpo bare-breasted. and the ghotill—tfiotlgb fljlovring fidl inqmberslilp to 
girfift —h still the eentte of the nmle nfe of tK- village. 


Barfcot . 

Ghetagaon 

Kaipl^tta 

Kberegaon 

Maspi 

***VaXJU 


} 


J 


7 

7 

6 

*7 


12 

3 

4 

3 

4 

H 


Visited 50-1^41. Chaimii]^ wooded 
village and Eiice people. 


Visited Lzg-1-41. 
good danei^: 


Well-bnUt ghotul ruld 


Koiitr Fotg&m 

A large pntgona lying between Antngarh and Narayntipui with much Hue monii^ 
tain scenery, The liula above the mngnificeut Raughnt rise ^ 

Thc Aba^hmar and Matlnghat hUU join acioes the Paigano- Jharia mduence here 
is Rot very strongn The Fns Kolai^ ia dimeed evoiywhem; menhirs w erected; 
marriages arc eelcbrated in the brld^tootn's honse; the Ungo Icf^d is known. 


Visited 7-6-40. 


* BMtcttgi ^. 

AB 

iS 

16 

* Bahias^chhat 

AB 

i 3 

13 

** Boiidanar ^. 

AB 

t 5 

13 

■ * Chingnar ,. 

AB 

10 

9 

Chipori 

.. 

12 

ti 

■ ■ Hoychiir .. 

AB 

a 

5 

**Hurtarai .* 

AB 

9 

6 

tCfljchwor ^ ^ 


16 

r 2 

” Kasadoud 

AB 

12 

9 

** Khaleparos 

AB 

t9 

ts 

■•Eolor 

AB 

a 

6 

KutbcI 

.. 

4- 

3 

• Mohneta 

AB 

18 

s? 

* Mumar 

AB 

a 

7 


A Large miied village. Visited ^<-1-41. 
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Padbera 

J 

*1 

19 

*** FHUtFAJl . . 

AR 

47 

J 9 

* Pusawohi , * 

AB 

24 

13 

■•Sorandi 

AB 

15 

21 

• Sir^^gi .. 

AB 

to 

la 

••Talabera ,, 

AB 


13 

Tamlhatta 


12 

t! 

* Tumapal ,. 

AB 

B 

5 

Yeinuar ... 


15 

13 


THEIR GHOTUL 

A fiieddly and bcRiltifttl village in the 
hnls. Visited 19-12-41. 

V^ied 32 - 24 - 1 - 41 . Saw PUi ]^cbiig 
dancing. 


Nitrayanpur Pt^wganft 

A smalt paxgmin In the open connlry surrqunditig Nnniyaiipat , the headquartets 
of the iahsilj where th^ ore conrtf^ 3 fltBpensarj' aiul achoolg and a vciy big bsiaar 
to which eome Mill Maria froin tite Abniranar as well ns laxEc nimib^ of Jboria 
Muria. I would not now csH this a Jhoria pargana; external indtjence wliidi first 
attacks externals has stripped the Morin of theif delightful ornaments. The 
ghotnl at Narayaepur is drab and rather corrupt. 

•Garanji .. AB 25 19 

*•* Karayanpoi rVB 34 31 Frequently vi^ted with S.H. from 

1917 to 1941 ^ 


Paralkol-Katpittii Pargana 

This pargntla occupies the western end of tile takdl and indudea the ohi zomin- 
(lari of P^alhot- This the gateway by which the iodnuttcr of Diandn Hindus 
and CoDgFcssznen enters tlie State. The lovely Kotri river passes through the 
paigana ami the hilly scenery on its eaateru side whkh leads into tl^ Ahujhmnr 
is attractive. Chelik and tuotiari cm the east of the road and at Tarbaili are hardly 
to be distiiiguished from Hill Jilaria; the girls often go bare-breasted. But to the 
west, the i>cople get more and more drab and uninteresting. 


Betiya 

AB 

6 

4 

Visited 30-1-41-1-2-41. 

Gbctanbera 

.. 

ri 

9 


Irponor 


9 

8 


Knnhargngu 

+ - 

a 

7 


Khrakodn 


6 

6 


• Knicnor . - 

, * 

*5 

*3 


* Bfarkonar .. 


9 

9 


* Maiora 

, . 

13 

I ] 


3 fimsauitoIa 


10 

10 


Naguldnnd 

1 1 

IT 

10 


PUTtngR ., 

>. w 

7 

B 


**• TAMaii.1 

■t . 

15 jj A very attracitve company Cflnie frulu 
this gbotul to dance at Betiya on 

5 ifr#n''rtl(i Pmrga^ 

Tlu.H lies on the nni them 

bonndary of the State belweeu the AuUguh and 


Rhaipatti pargauas, and is said to be very like them. 


* Alhanlmr . . 

AB 

16 

14 

• Amoli 

AB 

20 

la 

*Cbiirgaon 

AB 

9 

8 

■ Dnipipli .. 

AB 

10 

9 

■ Jctl^oou 

AB 

9 

5 

* Maragaon .. 

AB 

M 

12 

• Nawagorh 

AB 


V 5 

* Sntcwahi . 

AH 

19 

IS 


m 


APPENDIX TWO 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE MURIA 

By A. N. Mitchell, O.B.E,, l.C.S. 


l£flTRODUCTViitV 

in the jmr 19^0 wheii I was Aflimiiistrator of Ba^Lor. 1 at Dr Elwin's 

Sfuggwtfcm, tt Hogiibtic survtj of the State. Thi5 surrey was luteDded to he one 
of nmny subsMiafy luqturiea in eonnextoti with the decemiSal Ceosoa^ ami it started 
F i uin the asstimption, which was then generally helieved to be correct ^ that Basiar 
State was tlffi home of a huge of dMemit latiguagea and dialects. It 

fftih true to Say that the number of kmj^uages spoteu is remarkable iii pfoportion 
to the area of the State, which b square miles and may be rougbly cempared 

to that of Belgium. There is the o^cial lan^agc. Hindi, and in the south of the 
State targe mwnbers of people abo speak Tclugu- It is correct to say, however, 
that there are prnctic*11y no people whose muthei'touguc ia Telugu, and very few^ 
with whom Hindi ccen^ mote easily than Holbl, which is prohablj the mosl 
conitnotily spoken L^guage of nil This Halbl Is in my opiiuon prc^>eTly to be 
classi^ed as a dialect of Marathi, but its vocabularv' is a synthetic one of GondJp 
Hindip Oriyap nftd 3larathi wor^.^ It is not only the Riother-tcKigiie of the Rnlha, 
who traditionally ckccompamed the htst Raja of Bastor when he fled into the State 
ftom Warsmgol early in the fUtcenth centory. but also of a laumbtr of semi^abotigitial 
caat^ such as the Bhattra and Bhakar, all of whom maiidy inhabit the centM 
portion of the iionhem plateau. In additton there ore many thnusimds of Muna 
who no longer speak anytluug but wMLe a miuottiy of Muria. Jhorifl, Marfa, 

end Dorla all owr the State have learnt It at a second Lmguage. The Dhnrwa, 
who are mni^j found in the south-east of the Jagdalpiir Tahap and the exlreiiie 
north of the Sukma Z-nJUindar!, have a diMinct dialWt of their own, which is, 
however, recognlMbly related to other Gondi dialecto. Finaily there are a few 
scattered vill^cs of CadabOp mably m the JagdnJpur Tahsil, who speak tlidr 
own lattgiiOgCg which hekmp not to the Dravidiau grwp aa Gcmdi does, but to the 
Kolarfon group of whicli few examples are normally to be found south of the 
Maiionadl river. 

2. Witli the exception of lialbip all these Languages between thetn accoimt tor 

only a small propomon of the total population of the State, which now stands at 
about 650*000. Tlie most interestiiig fact which emerged from my lingtmtlc 

survey was tliat in a greet arc ttmning horn the £W5rth“east corner of the State 

westwards, sontliwwfds nnd finoliy south-east, 0 dialect of Gondi is spoken, which 
is for pnurtic^ purposes one and tbc same <iiakct wbetlicr it is spoken by Mtiria. 
Jhoria, HiU Moila, Bison liom Maria, Xoya, of Dorla. The nuiPl>a- of spenketa 
is probablv about 300*000 out of a total population for the State of 650,000, For 
this reasoo and bccimse the trigTcludes of service during wav'tone cut short iny 
time in Bastar^ 1 hnoUy concentrated on this dialect, espedally &a spakcu by thr 
BisCKn-hotti Maria, and produced a grammar thereof which was published at the 

Bastai State Press in , t ^ j * 

3. This amoimt of pTehnunaiy explaQatlou is ncccs?ar\' before 1 prootcd to 

give some acconnt of the langni^ of the Muria in order that two points nmy be 
made clear. The first ia that the Maria language is essendaUy the same as that 

J Holbi^ lays GriciBou, "eau hardly be colled a true dlitkcL 1 : 
miitmeaf bod Marethbbod Oriyii «aid hod Chhoitligarhi, which voriM b 
itik eOTifitiTtwEits ffflin place to pliH*. Chi the whok itaRlM Mexi 
pratninLUt ^^:otlIrt^ It la the Lnugnage of the Palace and ostd by d 
JagdalnDt (or polite csotres-pondeuce^ Its uac now epreod wMely 
where oTfr iTOpOoa penKui^ fetumtd it 05 their mothei-toague in 15^31 


[a a tueditiiiiCiiiii 

he prnperttkitiB of 
LB Kura its niofit 
km and Pthem la 


T H E M R 1 A AND T H K I K G H O t U L 

cti otber Gond^ or more properly Koitor. in Baatar Stated Hie second is that 
I have in3t bcw abk to make as dose n study of tbe as spH^ken by the 

MurJa as I have of that spokcu by the Bison-liom and pf iTI Marla. This"note 
slioutd. tkcrvforv. tiot be taken as id any sense the last word on the subject, but 
rather as an illusiraMve iutrodacrtloti. " Cue niope rewrv'ation is neoessar}-. 1 
have luentiotifid above that many !&tiiria can now only speak Unlbi, and I would 
moke this more cloar by pomtiug out that cio form of Goudi Is now spe^u in die 
areas enclosed on the north by the Makri river in Kondagaoti TohsOp on tbe west 
by the tnaiu road irota J agdolpui^ and on the south by the Indrawutl rivet from the 
eastern border of the State to the poiut where it is crossed at Jagdalpur by the 
main road. Even to the w'est al that road in an area about twicnty mils in def^th 
between Jogdidpnf aud Kondagoon iLie some remark applies. It is round this 
block that ih^ are to wdiich I rctemd above is described. 

4. This view of the cssentiBl tmlty of the dialect of GontU spoken In Bastar 
State is not tliat which was lurid by Sir Ceoi^ Grierson in VoJurue lY ot 
Linguisiic of Indi&. At 531 thereof he stated that the Maria dialect 

fri Bost^' seems to be almost idendc^ with the ordinary Goudi of the {Clmnila} 
districtOn page 47j also be esepressed the Dplniou that Maria docs not dMer 
so much from oidmory QondJ that it should be cLas>ed as a se])aiatc dialect. 
^Ticn telctrlng to the Gondi spoken in tlie north of the State^ that is,, by the Mmia 
and JhDiiQ, he came to the conclnsion that thia was the same as that spokcit by 
their neigh^uis to the north and west La Kanker State and tlie Drag and Chanda 
Distrkts of the Central Pioviacea. 1 bdkve both these views to be mcoixect, and 
to be based on tncorrect material supplied lo him by the Baatar State anthorfUe^ 
at the time. Among other reasons lor this belief ol mine I would place Erst the 
uiiLkitibtcdly erroneoua gc^raphy trom which Cdetsan st^ed, A oomponsw 
of whxit Dt Elwin bos written in tlua book oi the distribution of the iliim n i iii 
Jhoria, and of what ilr W. V. Grigson lia.s wTitten in his .^/oria Gonds a/ Batiaw 
regarding the difiLrihution of the Maria, with what QtieesoQ. has writteo on tbe same 
subiectp ^ etomplcj at page 5^9 of V'olninc IV^ will serve to prove thia fact. On 
many points of grammatical detail ^ also, liis inlormatiGn was undoubtedly wrong. 
In giving exampe^ 1 adhere to my view that Mnria and Maria Goodi me for 
practical purposes the some hmguagc- Grierson, theu, at page of Volcine IV 
tclers to the existence of separate fomis of the dative and occosative Hiime 

are no Such separate farms. The personal temiinaticms of verbs are not the same 
In Bastar ^ those uicntfune <1 by Grleisoti on pages ^28-9 nnd 533^ The pcraonol 
pronoucs mentioned on p^e 531 arc not Identical with thoee which he, crroueously ^ 
saya axc used in the Goudi of the north of the State. TJiere is uo negative infinitive 
as. stated by liku (p. 533). There Is no passive voicu^ whiidi he states to exist 
generally in Gondi (p. 482}. On page 473 he has Emitted the existence of 
tyj^cal scftithL^ni fcfttnrcs m the language spoken by the kluria when he mentions 
the use ol initioJ for *r' and 'h' for *n\ On tile same page he spea^ of the 
form ana ^' I' being used onmtig Mnria as among Ckmd elsewhere, bat 1 have not 
heard anything hut Ihr foim nan^r Hw dtation of the worda id»«a or duM&u 
meaning; Uicr' also appears incorrect. I have heard iana among Maria, bat 
dana appears to be a simple ftimspoeltiati of consonants fur adna, the genitive ol 
ad- On page 528 again he speaks of a second persem plural ending in ir which 
1 have not ticanl. 0 » page 549 be quotes a form IchioA = 'be sent', and 
For Aiim = * be dJd\ These are obvious mistakes Lit transliteration emmnitted 
in an nttcmipt to reptoduce the nttuml' r' or uvular trill* a feature of the speech 
of HiB Mana in particular. They are not plural forms at all as he suggests- 
Similarly the form kimiu = ' give' (Impcfative) seems to be a mistake of tiouscrip* 
riou for tile imivxrtud form m Bostax Ha gives the form kayatoma ^' I die' 


r ^hi£ Mnrisj wbm asked ta give an cxmuplit df the diflemnee between hi* laugacge 
And MoriB, mid thot for the linperatlTQ ' Conic' Mnria aiay J^a^tura while Mjuia ^y Way. 
The Lniter of eouzse* the ^rngular hppetative irom Myaao, while mara le the plniiHl 
fTnper*tlve- I^^yanird m^iLcte Utoally "gn CQ^I1C^ on Invert^ fann of Ifys llmAi A jaor 
Not u very liguificiiiit 
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wluch is not fouiiil in Bastar, wbctr? mordovier thv verb di^ifatia is useii. He 
speaks of ki flOd kti m dAttve t-tmuiiatioo^' eonfouDdeU' wiUl the atreusativb in 
MM, whereas iti Jny exy^eiience all three ntv intprchangeable pcist|?ofiitiorufi. He 
s pbitk s ot an abLativc’ tcnnmatl^^n which is rareJy lleord, and which is an 

instrumiM^tal poertpoAitioiL uaed by tlic Mntia. He mentions plural temiinaMoos 
in ttg aiul" r os iiscfi by the Maria, a&di on pcige speaking of Uie l^laria dialect, 
he says that he has mA found plurals in *or' and 'ng' hut that tlleie Is no reason 
for suppqouig that thby aft locking. ITicy are in fact ohnost eutitely lucking 
bedh omoog ^uHii and hfoiiu- On ]^age 530 be speaks of separate plural forms 
for the second and tliinl persou of the various tenses ctf the verb. llicM do oot 
exist, and I have not found tlie piurnl imperative tunuEnationTii ^atexcept iu 
the negative impemtive, nor the past negative tense, whkli be mentiDEis. 

5* ^ OfinTSon's material can thus haidly be described os reliahlc, and H boa led 
bmi mto a cmioua piatkai. On the basis of apparently wrong infomiatkHi he 
has linked the Gondi dialect of Korth Bii^ar ^rith Goudi in geaetal, and tefusea 
to admit that it is a separate dialect at all. This scetns to me incorrect. But his 
incotrect material being tlie same for the language spoken among the Maria, the 
Hill Uatia, and the Bisou-hom Maria, he h ojs arrived at the correct coucluston 
from wrong premises that these three peoples, witli the Jhoda, speak for practical 
purposH the some bngungc. But it is not the statements alone in Tjfca Lifiptistic 
Surwy of Imdia which Imve led to a wiGug ccmrlusion. There are also fjniRainrtB 
in the descriptiou of the Marfa djidt.'Ct of cenaiii points wliich mote clearly dehoe 
its right to described us on independent dialect. 1 would meution particularly' 
the following. Nouns never hiEect fu oblique esses, and a variety of poRtpueitEoia^ 
can all be used witli tiia appropriate cose, subject to no law eaacept very' rough 
stondanis of enpbony. Theie is thu.^ no grmmd for distinguishing decletedouG. 
There is no disttncrioti between siagular ruid plural iu the secohii and third t>ers<jiiial 
prononns. la the ccaijng'OtlQn of verbs, gender ii only ulistiaguished in the third 
perBon and then not always and liumbet Is only distiniptMied in tile hint pentan. 
There ore other kss strildug pdulE whiclt tend to prove the same tlung. 

6. A hual proof of the ^stinct entity of this common Bustor dialect he 
fouml by kwkf^ further a^eld and compariug it in general with those dealt with 
by tJnd ^ and Cbmevfx Trench.* Ftom such a comparison it Accitia juiliiiablc 
to conchide tliat there are at leiist three main dialects of Oondl at the present 
time, Trenclt liaa dealt with a diaket whieh appears to cover practically the 
whole of tlie central plateau of the Central Provided. Lind lias dealt with a 
dialect whieh apiieois to cover the whole of the sonthem portion of Chanda District, 
and probably (though 1 have no proof of this) extemU into the Godavari 
between BasLoi State and tlie Nmim's Ikiminii;:)n5. A moditled form of thisdialeet^ 
which is full of Telugu iaiiiuaices, apj^ears to be S|Jokctt in the sputhcin and instem 
portEons of Bastor State. The Bfestar tiiolccl is the third. 

7, For historical and phy^eol reasems there is nothing surprising iu the 
indepeudeut cihrteucje and sumvoi of this dialect, land has sugg^ed^ without 
giving rciisqus^ that Hie Maria iiuiguage^ os he heard it^ W43s the source of the 
various iomui and diaktTts of Goudi ail over the Ccntml E^ovinci^J and Beraj, but 
1 have not been able to find any e^l^dcuce for hdkiing tlus view. Kor is it dear to 
me whether the Bostar dialect possesses in its gtonunai: ewbtyatilr or vestigial 
lorms. But the liistory of tlic cuautty wouki justify the view thut the dialect is 

old, since it has hod little or no eoiitact with tlie outdidt* woiIjI for ccutories. 
OiitrBon, in ChapULT VII of the da$£it£fr (i907-0)^ lias sliown tlmt. it is 

not establislietl whellier the Dravfdmn languages eiltered India ftoui the north- 
wort wUem Uic Bndiub wopuM tberefoie form thn'ieur guartlt; tir whether they* 
cainje from Uie south ftom the hypothetical ^ Lemurion Ccmtineut\ AnthrojM^pKy' 
does not secin to have solved this problem during the past 30 years. But in iutlter 
case the geographically central posdticm of the Bostor diol^ among Dravidiou 
languages mi^t give grounds for Uiinkitig that it tourtitutes on isolated survival 

^ A. A. Lind, ./f of fUukti Mliskn Pres*. KrdAnoii. toJ^I 

■ C. G. C Trertch, r^r4iJWFfTr7r of G 4 H(ji EMnilras. 1919} 
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oE mi Eujdcnt tnrm oi spixi'li- The ouly e^rtain in tin: 

K>lAtion of thv Maria mifl Maria, fltul m I he wbcik i am iudined tu dedimt [roni 
this Foci that the pecuhar !ftn.U'tnre: ui Ll>eir (^raininar isade^^elopineiit tronn srchaic 
(^itdi in the direction of extrone simpllbuatioii.* Ati example of atclmism 
to be fiToail in tlie very few uidicotiofl,^ of gender, and tliose ou tliL- principle that 
of the human r^pecie^ are moiieuime, and tlie ne&t of creation TLeoti^. The 
ab&EDee of deckroaimui no cTjstaUkation of convention m of the ii» 

of podtpoaitiotLs, which both ijxid end Trtncli Imve coUed case ending Again, 
aie only acotity tf sen of plural fonufi. The^e are entiTely ctmfiiied to proper 
Homes of pl&ra and peoples. Thiis^ the Maria and Mnm like other so-caUed Gond^ 
r^dcr to themselvdl^ ns Koitor, FUtcc muzies such as KaUur and ChithLiir probabh' 
illuatmto the ;Satne tettninatiDii, as does thf eJon nonie Tokalur amotig Maria, Tbe 
third personal p«Kioun"or' was probably oriipimlLr an honors plural. And the 
verbal noon of HgeneVp eg;- ilctF^/^ = 'iIoeris almost certaiiily a pJantl form, 
since iJxid has found the singulaj form kmaf iiL Cltonda Districl. The paucity 
of these lorms suggests that they ate a survival, but there is oo sign of any ti^eney 
to add any snfiix io tiicm to iimke a new distinct pUiral^ such os the tciimnatioP 
' otk' found in otiier ihalects. Finally, tlwrc ts the exowUngly doimy metliod 
of constnieting canditionid sentences, which seems to be a primitive leatme of 
the language, whUc Uie absence of many granumukid forms found in the Goudi 
of Bctul District shows tltc latter language to have developed Eroin im ordmic and 
primitive couditiou iu the direction not |KTbn|& of shttplirity, hut of greater 
€cxibiUty tlmu that found among Irlaria und Muria. 

8. Origson ho^ described BjiistaT State as 'an olmo&l unknown backwater of 
tlie river of Indian liiatory ' 'Fbe present tuUug family is desctmlcd from the 
tCnkatia kings of Warnngai^ of wliom the last w as kiJkd in battle with Mobammedjsd 
invaders In the Iftecuth century^ His brother fled ocrosa the Godavari 

into Bastar, and fiocn his time nutil vtiy rci'etit ycara the country tma been prac¬ 
tically without history and fdmoat wifboat coutoct with the outside wnrhL Before 
the fifteenth ceuturj' it appeius from inscriptitHis that a Tehagti line of ^agwauriii 
kings ruled in tbe eleventh centuiy at Barsur^ which Iks iu the centre of the State 
iu the Blsoa-horu Maria country', and whow nimed temples indicate that there 
was then an odvauCfHl Hindu civilizatioa in that area, Gtigsoti has showu that 
up to the time of the Mohommedou conquest of the Deccau there must have been 
much TeJagu infiltmtion, of wbiifli ninny signs still remain; but since that time 
the country has bwi largely imdistnr^l. There cau wever have been luuch 
Telugu or other Hindu fnflucuc^ uu the Hill Maria ar hiiirla; and the eight centuries 
which have elapsed since there can have been any strong Teiu^ influence on the 
Bison-hom Meuiu have given BUi|dc rime for independent dev^dopunent of dioket, 
free from the outride binuencea to which Gondi \Lbs been exposed elsewhere. To 
tUD day Bastar State cctttifio^ to be a very isolated area. On the uorili and 
north-east border^ there is a certain amoimt of traffic with the adjoiDing British 
I ndiau distrkis and tire Jkonker State aud the J cypore Zciildtldari^ whkh bus brouglil 
the influence of Chhnttlaear^ sprtcb to bear ou the Aftiria, but evtu this doesi aoi 
affuct the Bison-hom Maria, whose contact with other peoples on the east is 
confined to the least devekip^ pottioiis of the Jcypom Zamiudurl. On tlic wtrii 
and south oJ Utr Stale there is still not much intisrcoitrae acrooa thci Godavari 
riv<:r with the Chanda E^istrict. the Nizurtl s I>oiTliniuas, and the Madras P[ovtDi:%% 
iu all of whidi Ofeo-'i tlw people are, in any ease, iiulilur to tlieir Bwitar udgJibouJcH 
and act as n biiflcr betw^een them and more ilevekpod peoples. Although com¬ 
munications liave been greatly ituptuved iu recent yeafSp mote tiiaji ri ,f»o square 
ui the BtAte's tuUl urea of 15,735 square mih^ are under forint, so that ci:7m- 
munication even between one tribe and another is still a matter of aoiuc difficulty . 
TFiol thb must have been v«j- much more »in the past h obvioas. Tla* AEuna 
and Skluria Atiil lead a laborious life, mainly dependent for their existence on 

i A simllur tesdeocy towards a Impllfii^itiDa gTAWiuiu' is nuntkuied by Allun Craw¬ 
ford, In ceupeirina with the English ol the lahabitantA of TtisUm da Cxmhn in his book 
I ikj^ ia Triilim (l^iidaD, Z04]b ^37^ 'They seHom iiac the past tense*. 
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ot vAiiou^ types and, scept tn certain arc 4 -H wjitfc tlie Bisciu- 
liGin and Hill Mariit h^iviy crjctmtuoateil all cm bunting. 

9- AW th£se f^QTs nimt Imve combme^l lu piDfluce physical cOilditiDD& capable 
in turn Af prodiiiTin^ marked iiuUvidnal chaiigTS and developnii^iiL in titcir 
One spdi conititicni is iUmiratcil by a wcll-silbeftantiatL'ti tlieci^' odvaoeetl by tlie 
AiUierican etlmolcglst Haratio Hole, and quoted by Otto Jcf;|>cr 5 cii.^ Hale 
found that in Oregon, » regioni ncA mueb larger than France, at least thirty" difierent 
families ol langi^cs eiisi' Tbis he explained by Ibe fact tUat, omang tiie limiting 
tribes of America, la which single foniiJies frequeDtly were separated frcmi tbe 
main in a vast and largely nninfuibited coimt]^\ lo^iage was mucbiufLuenccd 
by thihlteza^ who were either left much to tbtmsdv*^ owing to their iMnettts' pre¬ 
occupation with agrieultuxc and huntings oi wore actually' left alone as tbc result 
of disease or tbe casimlties of a hunter's life. Or ogam, wbetc the men dtbej 
died 07 Were IdlkdK the womco Left behind hod little time for domestic hTe^ and 
the cbildren wiere negkctKl not only iii respect of their physical welfare but also 
in respect ol tbc conectness of tl^r apt wh, From thiw circimutiurcea arotfc 
fundamental changes of latEgusgc, wbereby acluEd new families of lauguAges come 
into existenice among ethuolcg^^^' Cognate jwoplcs. I do not suggest that such 
extreme eixomistalices have ever betu present among the tribes of Bastor, hut they 
must have bem present to 5omc extent onsotig the Blson^hom ^taria and the Muria 
and to a greater extent among the small and Isobited conimuiiities of ihc Maria 
ol the Abujbmar HiUs, The mstLtntion of tbe ghotidp w'herc children of both 
sdxs live together from an early age nuiil uiarriago, aepamte from their parents 
Eor much of the day and the whole of the nighty may also have Jed to great chongea 
Id the bmgimge. How unportoni tlie tnlluimcc of the gbottd has been it is not 
easy to judge^ os the institutiQu no longer exists omuiig the Bisoii-hom and Hill 
Maria in ttu: form hi which it is now found among the Mnria. But amatig the 
Jattex it is a fact^ as Dr Elwln has discovered, that the ehildien of the tribe Jravc 
developed their own songs and stortes and, to a very large extent, tbeir own habits 
of coovemaliou. 

lo. The foti^oing oiigunicuts would expMti the marked grioumatkal diHeri:iiccs 
betwecti the BlscMi-bom Maria the Maria of the Ubopalpatnam ji^animdaii 
and of Chocdii District as recorded by UniL It woukl also explain the relative 
rarity of Hindi words hi the Bastar diidect m a whole, wliik the earlier hlstory 
of tJic race would explain the more uumciuus Sanskrit survivals and signs of 
Tdugu iiiduimce: U tttdced cxplatiafkni of #ach features is uecessaiy in view ol the 
fact that Telugu and Goflrti are ciusely Fclated in the DravMian family. It would 
also cxpUla the diderciicxs of proiiunciatioli which make it abmleFt impossibk fat 
tribes wlio arc fairly dose neighbours to iittdcmimd one another. For txmaple, 
the speech of the Hill Marla is compared by the Bisou-hom Maria to tliat of crows, 
owing to its niimeroiis gutturals and glottal stopsf. One ol those gutturals is the 
letter rm^iiniic d above, pronounced hi the same wny as a Freochnian pro- 
uouuce^i tbc 'r' in Fiam. leoiioid Bloomnold calls XMs the 'uvidor trillTbc 
comparisoD with the jpeech of crows m tomhnsccut of Virgil's deseripiion of the 
young crows in their nests uttering Prgsm ttr guUure voas, which may be con- 
hrmatiuu of the Accurate obaervution of nutum pbcuumenu by the BLaon-born 
Maria. The Bison'honi Maria thonseives speak in a guttural mojiucrp the Muria 
lesj so; and aDutbet feature of tlic pionullctAtioii ol both is its citreuidy nitaLieato 
nature. They almost Luvarinbly fail to proaoimce iiutial/ h' and them in a tcEidcilc^' 
to iuterebange the cerebral and trilled 'r'. Iti otiicr fcspccttf the ptonimciatiou 
b wry touch as dt^scribed by Trench tor the Bciul Goudi, Lcitial 'e' being often 
preceded by a 'y' sound, and 'e' and 'o' beiug pronounced sonictiutas short and 
sometimes long. Orthography, is not^ thcodorc, on c^y matter. I adopted the 
Nogrl script in my gromUAr as being adequate for the purpose, but the Telugu 
script^ occonling to Griersou, is better suited to the language. 

r 1. An outline of the gromauu of this language foUown. There is lit^ to toy 
about syntax, b^ond what I have indicated thcrebt, since its flyntox is jumilor 




^ O. JiGsperHU, LongUa^i. pp. 


* ibid,, p. .^ 70 , 
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til that of otJicr Golldl dialwtiv suid of EiiiidL of which Ulc Utter at least is widdy 
known 

^ OumiK^ GiitAMilAft 

Moum. Tlicsc ate neVL-r ludccted and thm b no distiuetian of form Rdw wu 
^itignUr and plurnJ. TJie ob^ue cases are indicuted bv postportitiCM, Genders 
are rarely indicateil and play little part in the (grammar of the languo^p 
thoiigh they do eiist in the mintia of tJie speakers. They are two in tmtnber, 
masculine aod femininie-neater. The former includes only males ol the liumaii 
Species and the latter covers the rest of creation, whither male, female or 
inanimate- The commonast postpositiont ore as follows: 
jfuH, kMf Di PfH, indicate the acciisative 
nu, fio, ia, or noji raeaning ’of* {genitive) 
tun or kf meaning^to^ (dative) 

tc or tomj meaning' with* or' from' (canutative and nblEitive} 
ffir taeanliig'with^ (instramental) is odl^* ii;sed of thin^ 

U or fo^fl meaning' in' ot' ntl ’ (locntive) 


Ail these can be used with any aoun, the choice oi ultematives apparently 
being governed by considerations of euphony* For example /on* a housep usnoUy 
toLes thooe postpositiom which begat with" t ' and ehdjca its finzil^ n '; thus, U/a 
of a hotiBe, = in a house* and SO oit Tlwre is no jnsii/icatum 
declensions. 

Adii^itt^r These also me InOected neither for amnber, gender nor cosCr The 
language is well supphed with situple and compound adjectives, but the primitive 
feature of the Is that simple adjectives somedniea have to be expressed 

in a compound fonn. e.g. i&uhi .4ilu.’4a = poor, its litend meaning btsmg * without 
anything"* 

The verbiii notin Is someUmes used as an adjective in the same way ns the pasdve 
past particlpic in other longimgcs, eg. NtnrrAfiK shut, frmrii to shut. 

Comparison is notmaly oipressed, as in other IiuLhm kngoagea, by naiug the 
positive form of the adjective followed by tlie postpooitioa isiUp from. There b, 
boweveTp a singte ittlerekiiig exccpttmi, \ having the comparative and 

superUtive form mhtof. Syntactically this is used as oth^ adjectives ore with 


The saperlalivv is t^xptvf^acd similarly to tlie comparative, as iti Hindi with tlie 
use of tbe words sabt tnui ^' oir; e.g. Mate inuf ptrkst' Lost of ali‘- 

ProMouHj and Pronamintil Ad}ictiv*^r The only retnarkable feature of these 
is that tliere Is a distiuct word far "we', ajunely ui^ually idiortencd in eon- 

vcisadmi to This is one of the very few plural forms in the language. 1 = 

iMHd, tho4i and you ^ wiMirt and cr = he* she, or th<g^ Anotlier interestiug 
feature is that pronouns have iiUQected form.^. Sana protiuecs na, mmn produces 
(ft, or piDduces on, and mamat prodnoes iwi. 

Prtiuofmoid adjectives are distinct adjectives and not merely the genitive oi 
proiionns, except in the case of om* IlLi. They ore nawa or itu = my, mIaio or fci ^ 
yours, and wmwa or ma ^ ours. 

MvmMfais. Up to and including 6, the ewdiual numbers are oknoEit kletitkol 
with thoM^ id Twh^oi. From 7 to to luclnslve the Hindi numerals are used, after 
which tmnts ao. Beyond this the word k^k ^ sirarc^ is usctl in combinaiion 

with other iiuldljcrs. l‘hU word Is of wide dktributiou hi Eoirteni ludiu, bating 
uaed in Ofiyu ikiuoiig other languages, hut is pioluibly I Ira vidian iu origirL Pur 
100 the Hindi word rau is fnu|uently med, os is the Urdu word Awzr^ a thousiiud, 
to denote vaguely large lumil^rs. Ad intercgiing feature of the numermis is Umt 
the word for 2 has a moscnlinc form i>u and a neuter fotm mwf or rand. This is 
one of the few coste where gender is dislmguished. 

Ordhuils ore tlie same as cardinals with &e exception of owff, hrst. 

Frequencj' is expressed by the word time, prabamy bofwwed hum Marathi, 
which is added to tlje cordinfll number; and miiltiplidt^' is expre^ed ai the some 
way. 
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DemmifraUve, ! , ftmi Rilaiive Ptttnourti anJ AdpcHve^. Tht acmon- 

itf^tive prcrnouDii 4i> nat inJl^t Imt distiiigiil^ Tht demonstrative 

iidjcctiveS ate Uic siioit. Tliis-OEWf tii wen masicijluie, atid id, femimne-ni^uler 
That^, ai;d ud, fimlatnc-ncuter 

Tile intcTTOf^ativc prancriai 'who' ha^ ViiriDiia in diffeient aicajt, thwe 

which I heard being hflitcif; bor^ attd iww. Tiiere la also a luoiiiiiie anti 

nvuter form &c4 or which. 

TJn^rc Die ito true rtl^tive profioun^r ReJativo clauses nte avoided completely 
hy such mvms a^^that man came, to Mm I for' I said to the mnn who caiac;. 

There are no ndtexive pfoomms, the sense of' sell' being rendered by aii ciiiphallc 
ftuObc 'P or 'e'r 

PuMlposHwM^ nifaf Adverbs. The structure of the language in tJns rwpect is 
precisely the same os that of Hindi and other aimnar Indian languages. Tims 
there are a number of true postpoaidona iuid n number of adverbs used as pc»t- 
positioiiLS by being linked to tut noun rullier by the genitive nr ablative |v^ai pfwa jtj jwi^ 
For example in Irout of the house^ wouhl be ton ta There are dbo pure 

adverbs of place, time and manner^ which have no pecuEnr features. 

Verts,. Theiie xire wo regular conJugatiDas in this tlmugh all the veibs 

ore conj^tod with a nniwknble degree of siiiiilanty. In niany respects the 
conjugation of verbs Is dose in twstmer to Hin di pjid other Indian imigniia^wL Am} 
so calls for no portinwilar mention in an outline of this type. One or t^vo peculia- 
ritieSp however^ mt of importance. 

Noimally the secoml person singular and plural are the same and make no 
flistiwcUon of gender, ihc first, person dilfcrcnt forms for tlie ^dngiilar and 
plural hut nmlo^i no iiistincUofi of gender. The tldrd pelson is the same for 
singular und plnial but lias diffeieat torms fot the maandine ou the otic hand awd 
the femirtinc-ueuter on the otinfi. 

The teaista which have no portietilarly interesting feuturts are tlwf ooiist ptesciit^ 
Uus ccmtinuiitg present, tlie simple future, the imperfect ^ tlie past aorisl, autl the 
pluperfect. 

The ctmtiuuing preseutp the Impodcctp and the pluperfect tenses are constructed 
by means of pa^ciples use<l with the auiilJar>^ verb 'to be' as in Hindir 

The imperaUvcp tiu? induitivc^ the paxtidples and the vcthal nouns are for the 
most part nnremarkahie. 

A peculiar feature of the kntgunge w the eTisteuce of a ainditionnl tense. An 
example of this freon the verb ppyianUt to seize, Is typical of all vetbsi 
ist person alngular p&ym 

zud person dngular p^n 

jrd petsoti singular ptiyet 

ifit person plu^ poytrotu 

This teiise con be use<i equaUy for future or past coudltzouol clauses, but in Pastor 
State It con only be _lls^ in the apodods of a comlitJonal senteucc, not hi the 
protasis. The protasis is always expressed by a rather daoisy participial con- 
stnictkui^ the compound parts of which are not foimd dsewherv in the language. 
Thus, 'If he had come' ii or A> is a postposition meaning ^ by way of^ or 

' tiy teosou of'. iFo-f appear;!, to be a past participle active, which 1^ never tpsed in 
any other constTUctioil. Tlie wonls niight, tiR*refore, be literally tnmslated ' by 
reamn of him having couic*. 

.\ltlKingh It Is izonv^ent to regard tlie nifiiiitree os uurmiil and ri:^hir^ in fact 
there Ls wo teof iufinitJvi: iiu tlie buiguiige in lifcc Fnglfsh gruuimat[cn1 sow of tlie 
worih uiewiung'to seize' really the gtinlUve of a verbal noun 

oJid tills fort fs eilxemcTy clear frtmi the general use of this so coHlsI inhnEtive in 
ihe longuj^ge. Occasitwiitly, liow^ever. tins gcitiUvc form Is itoclf used as a verbal 
noiiii and also os a supine limilat to the l^atin supine teiruinatiug in * um *\ 

Farticiptes tlornmlly in use arc tire present and tlie [last participles active luid 
p4i5l participLe passive. Apart from the tatter tittmr is no such thing in this 
mnguage as the passive voicCp oiid tmj such idea lios to be expressed either by on 
intransitive verb, a paraphrare intTotlncing an active verb, or n paraphrere con¬ 
taining the passive past potticiple. 
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The has a iioiiii of itemcy fomued tmin the verb, c,f - poyt^iur mcamiig 

'one wbofldMa*. An onu^iLal participle ii that of lescmbLimce, e.g. p^titp meanLa^ 
' as if seizing'. 

Typical of Gcauii dialects in goierol and &iso found in tlte Mima dtaket are the 
tenses and the negative iinptrativt The former is nsed to eipMs 
negative ikctkic in past^ present^ m future without the aiMitiou of any negative 
partklc. The negative imperative is hHtn^ by adding tin; prohi^tive sumx ma 
to the toot ^ the verb, and th» suffix rnay be of Sanskrit dcrivatiou mul related 
to the lorma mai tn Hitidl and ma in Rushtu and Pendmi, Very rarelv one bears 
a negative gerund fom^ed from the rwt of the verb and the tem^atioii wakak. 

Tcrhfi ore fonxied aa^^rding to reguliir nili^, as are ixnupoimd vefhs. 
There oie no inceptive or d^derntive verbs, but there is a potentfal verb pnr’awa 
which is used in a variety of ways corresponding to the Hindi md 


APPBNUIX THREE 


GHOTUL TITLES 


fcHowing a list of tHk^ ebUect^ [roxu aver a buiiLlmi gbotul in evoj 
p*rt oi tlk£ Mucm cauntrv. I owe ttMtiv of the diirivatiom »n4 meanings to 
Mr A . N* Iklitcbcll. 


Achlio^’ 

Adhikar^ or Adhkbr 
Akflsai 


jVliram 

Alorsing or Aliuai 
Apkari or Atkari 
AthpaJuifija 

Boidar 

Boksi 


Baadobaht Bftbrb 


BoiuIulaUir 

Barko 

Beldjir 

BebimdaT 

Budhker 

Coptao 

Clmjcn 

ChAiau. Chkltik, or 
Chal^ 

CkalkJ 

Chapr^ 

Cliclik-sai 

Qidtk-emader 

Oimkiilar 

Chotukdar 

CciristitKui 

Dafc*tfar 

DitkJttr 

l>Qkdur 

Baadiksi 

DArogH 

I>twiiji 

Dtibuy 

Dulor or DoktrMng 

liDgiiro 

Ofiidar 

Gaju 


jrtvss OP Qhjojk 

Hindi. AihhM nitsT&*^oQtlh 
Hindi- Adk ihAr itniniu ' rtuthorit^- 
Probably a Mussalmnii Dimie, Aqal Shah. The latter 
>^otd always biK!on]^ Sai in Goadi and dther in its 
oiigiiial or f*™ oonunoti among the Qond. 

A cudcFdsty mixed Hindu and Muasalman name. 

Gondi A tor is 'one who makes a diatarbanoeV 
Utiln. An excise mon. 

Hindi. 'One who is on d-atv for eight wati:d3es\ day 
and ni^L in Bastar for tlic village drudge. 

Hindi. Bahidir^ a ntoncy^lender's acconiitant. 

UrdtL BaAsAi^ A ecanmon title in nor them ludia among 
Minsahnana and Hindus. vVlso a Farsi surname^ 
^ treasurer'. 

Urdu. A Settleiueut Officer, IIeiT& probably given 
after a visit to the ^^Oage of Mr S, M. hUmijue who 
is widely known in Bastar under this title. 

Unlii. One wbo carries a gnu. 

Urdu. A digger, one who vridda a spade- 
Goodi. One who owns a tclrn* or giirden. 

Hindi. A cleirer teliow, one who has hadll, inteUlgeuee, 
used of village officials. 

fjnglish. A tide usually ii3ed. of the State SupermteudeaL 
of Potke, 

Gcmdl One who roams about, 

Ckmdi borrowing from HkuB rAd/daa, ntcaning otgonizer. 

Hindi. Assistant to o headtniUL 

Hlmn. A peon, one who wears a ch4ipr&s or badge. 

Lord of the etiettk 

in Gondi, meaning a 'good-Laokiug, unmarried 
youth*. Sioukr is HlruU fvni£far,i beautiful. 

Hindis watchman. 

English- A constable. 

Urdn. One in clinrge trf q section. 

A Lwmptiqn, Urrough HaJhi, of Hindi rAiEndn. oiipieaskau 
Moans a' bnlly 
EiiglUb. D<X'tor. 

Rare, 

Urdu. Alt Uispector. 

Urdu. A Diwoii, or Priiue ^liuistcx+ 

A Bruhimll tiame^ cxmtfnctkm of DwivedL 
Gondi. The word rneoiis' tove^ 

ETigH*h ■ 

Cowbcrd (}}, from Hindi gaL 

Goudi. A priest. 
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Gangedar 

GAttd 

Garhi 

Cotiil'dal 

Gurti 

Hn^m 


Hai^-gorbo 

HflYftkliU' 

Hikmi 

Ijanlor or Ijcklor 

Issalidar 

Jalonsai 
J aUa or | oUiitfi 
Jamadar 
J Skhcb 
Jdkar 

Jell] oi Jdiik 
Jhokajbol 
Jhalo^war 
Jilea 

Jilmil 

Jolof 


Jolma 

Jnlpi 

JhalalcjBi 1 
Jhulukral > 
J mnukdar 


KajHiiti 

Kdbot 

R^likdar 

KfLm^s^lor or K^Undar 

Kaadkj 

Ranju^t 

KapatJar 

Kani 

Kotlanii 

Khuti Man j hi 

KiUniiig 

Kisim^ 

Koi^ 

Ro^ 

Katiya 

Rotwar 

Ktide 


Pcrb^ from Cauga, the Ganges, 

Eiigli^ A Forest Guard. 

From Hiudh garh foit^ or lieadquarteis (Ferhafis 
cJtdieiaim, 

Gcudi and Urdu. MhOrI ot tiie gliotul. 

Gmdi, Stroaig. 

A uickuaiue hartag reference to defaecationt tiatially 
given by paraitt to dccdve hostile demons as to a 
child's tcue value. Here ft is rather a nlehnoJile thati 
a title. 

Hindi Refers to tnnucrle popprdcr. 

UidiL A sergeant. 

A HaTbi social titk. 

Urdu, l^roin ijordp a tnonopoly. U;:^ in Bastnr of 
esetse contractors. 

Piobahly from Urdu RisaJdar, on o^cer of cavalry. 

EngUsb. 

Go^ immCp proluibiy comiption of Urdu JolLio Shall. 

Hin di. Mcaits a * spider's 

UtduL An iiitantry rank above IlaviMar. 

Forest Offictix* 

Gomil A ripple on water. 

OondL An qbstructiye fellow^ 

Hindi. One who glkteiB- 

Ferhaps from Hiudi, fUa^ Lliln or 6ne. Gompoie Hdgliah 
• ekhtny "* 

HiudL ItUca. 

Hindi. This Oltfl Gie Mlowing title suggest a dicatp but 
Jdlcr b not quite 50 strong 05 tins.' Perhaps 'Ebber" 
would put it better. 

Probably a vorioiit of the above. 

HindL Fidsi julupk, a curl of the hair. Hettcc early- 
hairetL 

Hindi. From JAalaAva, to gtEsten. Heuccp one wlio 
glhdens. Like LingOp founder of the ghotul 

Hindi From jhumka, little bells on the car or ankle, 
ami thus out who carries inch bdls. Thcie ate often 
worn as omameiitSp ispcdally by the Jhoria Huria. 

Girruptiou of khuj^ndki, a troosurcr. 

Hindi From Ao/d, black. 

Corruplkm of Hindi Malgi^ an aigrette oa a turban, and 

rAoA. 

Hindi. An agent 

HitliU. ViUo^ officer in charge ot a Ailirrf, a sCTtkai. 

Hin di. A miscT, 

Hindi. Fiotu kapadd^ir. a dressing-boy. 

A Gondi cZiuj^nanicH 

From Hindi J^iiJ'^ 4 , to senram. 

PtolNibly a corruption of liie name Kasim ShoR 

Hindi. A Rilk cooooti. 

Hindi. Ooc in charge of the or gmaoxv. 

Hindi. A village watcluuan. 

Gondi. Freeu Au^^hji, to sit. Thus, one who is always 
Bitting, 
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KUS4B^ 

Lahardur, Loluiru, 
ot 

l^haning 

lildn err l^ikhen 

M ftlfV 

Mnnibilnr 

MiknjhJ 

Mttsltr 

Meliy^ 

Bftle'heH Ssilieb 
Mirgur 
bluhanir 
Mukhwnn 

Mukkiubim 

MoUyfisiTig 

Mnnatii 

MutTlL 


N^heii 

Nakt!t3ar 

Narh^ 

N&zir 

Ndiva 

Nengi 

Nl*ipettar 

Oppal 

Podru 

PohoidiLr 

Pftgim 

Pngen-tiicUya 

Paik 

ranirck-FanUmz] 


PaaeklflJ 


Patw^l 

Pitorka 
Fohnp Singli 


Hindi. Prom Impplftess^ Thn^^ the bappj boy* 

Used m Gotuil to mean a ^ dandy \ tram Hindi takaTiy&^ 
striped doth. The wearing of some niispeakaliLe 
striped shirt b regarded ^ very laat and ' SEl^anced' 
by the Mutul 

One whjQ enfres hair cambs. fratn Hindi to 

write. 

UrdiL. A moiStcr. 

Hindi. One wlio owns a ruby: predows stones ofteiL are 
giri-^rmbeds^ 

Exigtbh. 

Hi)^. A boatmaii or skipper. Used in Bastar for the 
lFr*>af1fnnTi q{ a PaigamL 
English. 

From Gondi to wander. 

Scotebu 

Trim Gondi mi>#qap to run, • 

Urdu. A cli-rk 

Fmm Hindi mukk, a face? ooc who ppodiKts people 
belore a panebayat, 

Urdu. A village headman. 

From Gondi maif a pcacodc and the name Singh. 

Urdn. A leader^ 

Hindi. One who nrinates. Probayy giveii to a boy 
who was caoght urinatuig CnsMe the gbotnl, or to 
a bed-wetter. 

T Tindi. Ffom to dance. A dancer. 

A aubonllfiate in charge dl an outposts adAa. 

A Hindn name. 

Uido. A t^hwil ofEdo]. 

Gonili. Nri* tneoas good, bcoce ' a good fcllow\ 

AHnlbi todal title. 

English. Lnspoctor. 

Bnglkh. Overseer. 

Probably from Hindi, ufipam, best. 

From Hindi pMna, to pass wind. Probably given to a 
hoy who bad the habit ol doin^this Inside the ghotat 
Hindi. From pahar^ a watch- Hence a watdnimn^ 
Hindi. Prom a turban. Hence one who has a 

turban. 

See above, is a Condi vom meaniiig a 

wattclerer. 

Hindi. Paik b a loot soldier. The word Is used in 
Bastar of all inbonEiiate officJola. 

The Pardlma are the priests and mnsicians of the Gond, 
Pande'Pardlnm appeal^ tis a court ohiclal in some of 
the GhMul Fata. 

Qwdi. Paul Is the nmng pnlse. Hence the iJtle 
means 'one wbo owns nmng** Frohably given 
because of the assonance with TahsiMor of Issaldar. 
HindL A vUlage hmd record ofEdal, originally an 
accountant. 

Condi. The bulbiii 

Probably from the Hindi root pkoph. which in various 
fotttu tucans 'Inog'^ hence onythiiig spongy, benre 
• fatty ^ Tbc Ute Willy Forb^. Secretory of the 
Nagpur Gnb* was voy fat. He was known to tbc 
5 crvants as' Ph&phas (ArN^)- 

Hindi. A king, 

^3 
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Rcngo 
Raped ar 
Said«tr 

fiailjlm 

SalcdaT err Silkdar 


Sftligr^ Of SHigtii 

Salya cr Sclya 

Sonker 

Sikattdax 

SOeh 

SUigKa 

ftpfllii 

Suilar 

Sirajdar err Stmador 
SirkD 


Sabed&T 

Sudlicr 

Sum or Suwd. 
Siilhj 

Suliiksai 

Sunder 

Surjut 

Tabu 

TaiisiMaF 

Tckedar 

Tel-dimdi 

TindJca 

CJdcn 

Ukwar 

Vakil 


Fore^ CKSdnl. 

Hntdi. R^ngm taeairs" to stroll V 
OaiE who otATis mpeu or sU^ei. 

A Hindi Sodal UUe. 

An Urdu greeting, 

Urdo Zikdnr^ one in dtarge of a diatrkrL The SiHedm 
was. the amlDur-^bearer of tire old Moratha chivalry, 
and the hrcctlcr of tnoM for the army. 

From Hindi chains^ to One who goes. 

A Hindi name, ShoUgtam, dcficribcd as meaning a stone 
liiiga of the Hindu god Mahadco. 

A loc^^ but not Gondj^ word sat^ meaning ( }) pangolin. 
Eastern Hiudi, tncnnhig mommg, 

A Mussalnmn name. 

Goadi siie, clothing 1 Hindi jina« to sew). 

From EFndi sing, a honi. 

Hida, a soldier. 

Hirlu, a chief, 

Urdu, SaiiEhtedar^ a judicial moharrif- 
Enghkh, Circle Inspector of Pnlke, probably named 
after Uic papular Thakur Maabahol S^h^ who for 
kmg held this poartioiL 
Urdu, a mOJlary officer. 

Haibi, sudk, deremesa, hence a ckver fdlow. 

Goodl, coETupdoD of Hindi And, a well 
Probably corruptitm of Hindi on oven. Hence 

'eoqkV 

A Gondi tmtue, Sai is the same as Shah. 

Hindi. Stindar, beautiful 

Hindi suraj ki jyoti, the brightuua of the sky. 

t?^u. Revenue official. 

Hindi. ATekodar is one who farms the revenues of a 
village on payment of a quit-rcut 
Hindi. An oiL^press. 

From Gondi lindjand, to cat, perhaps 'hungry or greedy 
one", 

From Gcnidi, uj/qna, to sit. Hence one who sits dowu. 

Compare Kudo. 

Gondi. A mattock. 

Urdu. A pleader. 


Aehhokc 

Alosa 

Anboiko 


Bddarin 

Belosa 

Ouuko 

Dasoda 

EHUosa 

GnJje 

Gandri 

Haliykro 


"rroES OP MOTJAUT 

GondJ adjectivCi good. 

Gondi adjective^ plecuwt'Apoken. 

Perhaps from Marathi etna, briugp and root of Gondi 
ntknanAr to say^ atid female totnJnatiQa ka. Hence 
'she who te% one" to bring things'^ 

Fcmfnirtc of Reldatp q.v. 

Ferhapa derived from the bel tree, 

GotidL One who talks nofuwn^. 

Hindi name. 

Cormption of Hindi dutocha, soft. 

Gondi Tlie noby one . 

Hindi and Hcilbi. ofie who smellg bod Probably a 
detishre nkkuamc rather than a proper lilk, 

Hindi hahya. a herd or flock, hence cowherd or 
shepherdess. 
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Jaimo 

jfalaro, J oliri ttr J aliyftro 

JoJ^o 

Jiimadorin 

Jajiakral. JatUto, Joinko 
or J^kii 
Jhckr 
J ilmill 

Jiidki 
Ki^warin 
tafaari or I^aliaio 
Mdlko or MulkiTW 
MaiijAio 


Maukai 

llettc 

!i[u1an or MalArt» 
^Fulki 

Niro&a 


Pktta 

Rani 

Saldarin 

Sail« 

Salko 

Sam^&ro 

Swgi 

SiliyAto 

Silo 

Sins Aid 
SulAko 
SurtAn 

Siutl, Surto ciE Surtel 

TiliyAio 

Tiloka 

Tniki 

Tiuio or TosAio 
Ujhro or UJhAfo 


From HinH i j'jjtcjj to biun^ pcrtMip^" hot Bisiff 
Condi. A nmlo. Compoio Jelkar. 

Fcmltuot oi I nunvior* v« 

Hindi niQziOS- 

GondL A of water. 

Hiodi. Compare Jilmil. 

Gobdi. Tinklidf^, 

Feminine of Kotwar, q.v. 
pKffli Hindi, lakar, a wave. 

GomW. Mai, a peacock, a like a peahen. 

Ftom Himli root wianj* ttiiddie. Perlinpa the wcond of 
three sktcTB, or one who hokla a sccoddBry plane after 
the gbotnJ leaders. 

Hindi mSndna, to obey, hence the oh^ient cmc. 

Koglisli mate hi a gong* with a Goodi feminine tertmna- 
■bon. 

Rrohahly from Hindi fnu/ya, value, hence preaoiis . 
From Vt6u muUt, country. ThiLi 'cotmtry ^ 

Feminine tA Mntra, q,v. hiit not necessarily, in thia 
case, his Kbotul mate. 

A Sanskrltic word meaning "dean^ There does iKrt 
seem to be such a word in Hindis but the meatllug is 
definite. Hie word radsta in Halbi. and it may be 
cottiweted with ttirog. \ 

From Hindi pina, to dtfuk. Perhaps one who drinks s 
lot of palm-wine or' the thirsty one'. 

Hindi. A anew. 

Feminine ot Saideip q.v. 

GoodJ. Friendly- 
Feminine of Salya, q.T* 

The patient one, SamKU is Haibi for patient- 
Hindi for the sai tree, 

Gondi $iiiyat a vegehible, 

HiiulL doth or clothing (f iim). 

Hindi sknngAr^ adorned. ^ 

From Hindi chuta, an oveti. Hence perhaps cook * 
iHindi thought. Hence''thoughtful^ 

Hindis toba^p One who distributes tobacco to the 

chchlL ... 

From a pulse* Probably given for its assonance with 

J aliynm or Siliyaio. 

From the Hindi name. fnhk. 


Gondi. mile. 
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CENSUS RETURNS 

It may be of intenest to give iha Census letyma for tile dilfcre^tt aborigiiml tdbcs 
in Bnt it tatist bis remmnbeifed tl||t tbjcsis arc of iinequaJ Yaliic. 

Any Census in a tiilaal area has to fgix nnusimi di&coltiea. There is Era! the 
tnnddks over the notiics of tribes—atHHigumls are ahirays choji^pig tfieir □ouics to 
get a soelal lift; then tlie dislike o^ the i>eapte nmnbefcd to telling ^ troth; 
the incapacity of tlie enumerators; and finally the very ancient obleetioil o| primitive 
pecfpkMo be&g countecl at oll^ 

But the figures for Bostar^ sndi m they are, will he Irmnd belovr. In 1891 p they 
as foUows^ 


Bhattm 

Good 

Gotte 

Holba 

Jhoria 

Koi 

Maria 

Maria 

Patja 

Tagara 


In the next three cnumeratiotis all the aboriginals of Bastnr—the Halba cannot 
really be counted aa aboriginal—v?ere counted together nmlcr the name Gcnwl 
In 1031 there was n fresh attempt at a more sdentide dassificatlonp though tlds 
too was over-siniplified and thos failed of its purpose. In 1931 the oiltdal figures 
were: 


Bhattra 

36,611 

Goud 

=4.407 

Koya 

9.98S 

Maria 

146,070 

Mniia 

124,992 

Parja 

1 7 . 3*8 


Fortunately tlie *931 figuiea were collected in Jagdalpnr and not (os lo 1941) 
in hence it «aa possible for Cxigsou to ezanum; thoti mid midce addi¬ 

tional estimates which have much more scientific value. 1 will moke a table oE 
the figures taken from various ports of liis book. 


Bhattra e 

Bbott-boru Marin 14^^070 

Godaba ^9^ 

Ghotul Mnria 61*000 

Hill Maria 11^500 

jAgdolpur Muria IShOoo 

Jharia Muriii 17,000 

Kfjya 9^9ge 

Forja 17.568 


21.459 

70,069 

13 ,B 65 

7 - 3 S 1 

S3.9*0 

13 - 4*7 

39* 


1 In i88t, Ldlenml dlsMiudiw In Baatar 'hinniRhl the ceOdiu operaLkius to % »tmul- 
atlir. But Miiy'a Cssasm ol 193T was' toiuplctioiis', ma woa Grig^^a Ld 1931. Amang 
the caused Eoc pnhllc hoahlity, the C P. Hcpnm give attch bclkia &a that Go^Yrnment 
Wonted the namea lA young gMa for LumiataJ pnrpwflp that every tenth niim nas to be 
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more Tividljr the iaadisqaa^y of Census figures for ctimograjiltk 

purpoAcs^ a oompallsofll ot Uie 1931 ofl&cifll totals witli tLosc of There 

so great epid^^uic^ laiiiiM oi migratl^ to accOTnt for the ciuaiiges. 



1^51 

1941 

Bhnttra 

36,6 n 

10^869 

Dorla 


14,603 

Cknxi 

* 4 * 4®7 

16,620! 

Xoyn 

9,938 

ml 

Maria 

146,070 

110,11a 

Mtma 

t 24.993 

319.654 

Ojhs 

.. 

137 

Paidteo or Patteti 

. . 

960 

Parja 

‘7.568 

15,820 

Northern Mucia distritiutcd in 194 * foUowfli i 


Kaiarenpur 

Soadogson 


Tahail 

TaltsU 

North 

16,363 

31.146 

West 

1,312 


Soutb 

16,480 

33 p 5 S 5 

TOfAI, 

34,167 

fiSsTOl 

Glt^SD ToTAls 


100,868 


Tbe great majority of Uus joo,868 are Mnrfa wi™ culture 
eliotul. tbougU a tew htindreds must be dcductetl lor tbo^ under BhntUa 
hi southern Koudagnou. The nnmbcr of Jogdolpur Mum are now gjvcu M jo.SSi 
as Against the jiiOOo ^stimatei! in 1931 - 
Grigsoa gives t 

Thoifailnria 

Otter Ghotul Minin 61,000 

which motes a total for Ghotul Mmin of 78,000, a figure which has now riau to 
rougldv ioo.o«^tbe rate ol tncrenre is not unpnral^ m ^ 

St^/ I tliink that Gr^soa probably nuderest^ted the numt^ 

Mnria. ns l« did not imlodc Ihose living m tin: Kongui and Chaika Parganas. 
My vw>' rough esUinotc for ]9,fi would tlmrebre be ; 

jUocia Mnria SOsnoa 

Otter Gbotnl MoHa 70,000 

Of U« total munber of Mnria, only . .^y> 

the Hindu ndigiooL in Naraynnpnr there uierc a4fij, m 

JtagdidiMr 336, It is curious that out of tlie heavily Huidulred Bhattxa inbe otuy 

34 out of 10,8*9 returned thcmsclvea as Hindus in 1941- __ ^nrtudfwi hv 

The hguras tor several of tbc other tribes have been thiorro into 
the tetteS custom of Bostar aborigioab calling thmuseh^ 
is ni ^'h ni 'VH^ populsT than Cond or even Raj Goeul—words whreh are sometimes 

sent to cDlotdre Upper Burnia jujd that htituiwi ,‘*]SS?*to*ouri^Tto^ 

tn aoigjirh, Bren ^ spedal ofleiinBi we nuide hy Itorla and Mnris to puntj mei 

vdlspes (rom the cobtoglon a( the Ccusm. j _„,i *„ muiwa Gaud. 

‘ Bwa addhiK 953 ftsj Gaud. 9* Ghur Good, 53 ® «ir unurwa wi u. 

the total U 110I7 17,323s 
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ralisfl returned themselves m Mmia m 1941 {llioia^h ajsotlicf -35,112 emthmed to 
call tbemselvea Marla), zuid all but 4 gI t>w 9,001 Bison^Uem in the £otita 

TahsO lato^ed tbesiMdvea u Muria. The nmarkable decrease in tbe mimber 
ol Bhattra is probabLj: due to the same cause, ami the g.gSa Koya of 1931 have 
difiappKared altogether. On the olhcr hand, 14,605 penons in southem Bastar 
preferred to call themselves DorLa, and T huTe accardlngly entered fb^rnt under 
that name in the map at p. 11. 

The present number erf Hill Maria is probably in the udghbottrhood of 13|000. 
My guess for the Bison-hom Maxia, whk-b is perhaps as good as anyone 
guess. £5 

Wc may note finally that in 1941 there were in Bastar: 


Batuas 

Bralunins 

Christians 

Kaliatriyos 

MuasalnmnA 

Soudis 

Telangas 

Trfis 


3*4S3 

**p734 

1,619 


228 

3 . 94 a* 

a. 704 * 

805 

2,odo 


t Of whom 5,307 were ip the JngdilparTjihn]. 

^ 01 whom 1,327 were 'Isai' ^«d th^ nest 'ChrlstliUi'. 



APPENDIX FIVE 


STATISTICAL INQUIRY 

An biqoity vjw made into ctrtobi specific matters tu mnrrijii^ from 

2,oop adtdt marrwd Mnria niiftl dfetjibuted in 120 viUagcar The total population 
oi Muria who maintain ghotid is ahont lOo^ooo^ and the number oI genmne Muria 
YiUngcs cootamiug a gbotul in 1941 was 522, Tb* villages cboMii wm 
distribuUd over the wliolc afca esxcpt the extreme ivcst and nort^-ttest^ which 
it was not possible to visit and where indeed the ghotul tfadjdnn has been 
somewhat obscured by external iahnence. 

T have given hgiLres from this infimry in many parta of the book, but for 
convenience 1 will tc-assetttblc some ot tlicm hert- 

1 


The Ages of tlie Men Consulted 


Between 20 and lo 

m 1 

445 

„ 3a and 40 

m 'm 

728 

40 and ^ 

■I » 

567 

jO and mvr 

«* 

260 


i 


Number oi Men who had Lived in Difiereni Types of Ghotul 


Those living in fodiddr ghotnl 720 

Those living in' modem' ghotul 1*280 


3 


Marriage 

No. mimying gitl to whom they wm betrothed 

No. of 'romantic’ or forced marriages 

T.sa4 

iifi 

Ko. marr^'ing girls in their own ghotul 

No. mairying girls in a different gliotul 

76 s 

l.*35 

No. martytng their gbotui wives - * 

No. of Larnhada or service^marriftges 

77 

115 

4 

Cousin Marriages 

No. of gadamol mardsges 

NOx of Atfriy^ marriages 

Marriages between totaUy unrelated persons -. 

i,i»9 

805 

6 
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3 

Divorces 

Nol of msn still Jiving tdth otigiiial wife 

No. of widoweia *, 


>.765 

176 

Total ntuDber of ataxcssfu] toaninges 

No, of divorces 


t.941 

59 

No. divorced of 765 who marrierl girls of the same gliotul ., 

No. tUvorced of 1^235 who niorrit^ girls of different gtiotnl i» 

No. divorced among 720 belongmg io/odtdJr gbotul 

No. divorced among l,^So bd^gtog to^modem * ghotnl v. «* - 

No. divoTcerl among t,fia4 who marHo:! tbdr betrothed , * 

No. dhrozeed out of iib romantic ' marriagea « » ^ ^ 

No. divorced out of 316 who had conncxioti before marriage 

No. divorced out of 113 Lainhada . ^ 

No. divorced out of 77 who married thdr ghotnl wives 

No. divorced out of 26 who marded the girls thev mndt* pregnant in the 
ghotnl 

2t 

^7 

la 

49 

to 

14 

13 

9 

Nil 


& 


Pregnancies 


Nq, of men who made a prcgnanl to the gbotul , , * * So 

No. ol these Hiriiig to jodtd^ gb^nl p ^ ^ 25 

No. of these living m ' modern* ghotul . * ,. * * 55 

No. of men marrying girls already made pregnant hy someone else ^. 49 

No, of men marrying girls mode jiregEimit by themselves * , , * 26 

No. of 113 i^amhadn making thetr own betrothed pregnant . 5 


7 


Polygyny 


No. of Mnria males (1941 Census) « . , , 5 ^ 1.173 

Kd. of Miiria females «. , ^ ^ 4 ' 9 k 495 

No. of plural marriages * . , , 4^ 

No. ont of these 44 daimhig to be sneewfut *, iq 


700 





















CLASSIFIHD GLOSSARY 


rf/tfiHtf ar# mwdt iM bTMckit*., wiikfUti rijtfinct, BF# Hoiii. 

G ^ Gomdi, GN * GMdi of Nari^yrnttpar, GK ^ Gondi of Kond^at^, Wo « Ham, 
H - Hindi, SHT « SamsML 

In ofder to y^Gtet tlue book tii ^asj' as possible far the ^ner?d Teaxler, 
1 Ji^va omitted in tisset mnjorily of Gondi or MalbL-Chb^tii^BTlii 
words. But strict maby of these aio mterestiug m thcntsfilvcs and iiecessnry 
to complete our picture uf tlie Murinp 1 bava added a uumbai of them beiei 
classified according to Subject, Wor-^ explained in the text are not usuafiy 
ioduded. It must be remembered that these are words used by the Mufia* 
whoae Holbi is uDcertam and whose Gondi h often comipt mid takes difitfreui 
forms from place to placCi 

AouiNism&ttvn 


athpahuriya (Ha) 


cbalki (H) 

dorbburD 

ftarh (HJ 
h$t, atum 
kiindkl (H) 
kham. thalsa (HJ 

kosur. palk (Ha) 


kotwai' (Hj 
m^ajhl (H) 
metabbum 


myknddain (H) 

nar (G)i gaoa (H) 
pidarSJ 

pimchayut (H) 


The village dmdgep who is on duty loi ‘all eight 
watdifi3% often a ^wat or Kopa cowherdp from 
whose hands all visitors con take waters 

Manjhi's asdsiant. Also Called Garb I (GN), Clialaii 
(H.)p and Jhoria im the iioirlh. 

(H. kMlputl). The Lowhmds. 

An aodeiit feudal divuuoii. 

A basmm. 

iixikkndiini's assistant. 

Villages under the direct control of the StoiCp paying 
their ret^eime direct and not through an latermediary. 

Words used for outsiders and strangers. Palk is 
most commonly applied to chaprasis and con¬ 
stables. Paik» originally 4oot soldier ‘ in Hindip 
from ^»>p a foot, Cf. paijatm in Peraan=k^- 
clothes. 

The village watchman, often—but not always—a 
Ganda or Matmra. 

A parg;ana chkftaim A pure Hindi word meaning 
‘akipper of a ship'. 

The HUl country, especially the Abuihmar Hills, also 
called mftr, murk and putir, Mir is a word of 
wide distiibulion and is almost certainly identical 
with Oiiya maJ, MSr and its variants in Condi 
means ' tree' atul thuSp as applied to a cotmtry^de 
piobably nieans' wooded uplands', ' Uplands' is u 
relative term and in Orissa the word mil applies 
to areas, inhabited by aboriginals, which me forested 
but not altvays very high. Of course the fertile 
plains are rarely in poesesrioti of aboriginals (A.N.M.). 

A viUuge headmmn Also called thakur and mokor 
(GN), 

A viLuigc+ 

Laud witliout foicst ; used by iba northera Huria for 
the flat rice-lands of Jagdalpui TaJiail 

A judida] comniittee noTBUiUy of five persons. Also 
called btiumkfi] udna (GK), 
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pfiTi p^ghai 
pAra (H) 

pargiLiia (H) 

tSruiU (H) 
Ui^kiidari (H) 

ycr gatum 
^umindiri (H) 


A word (H. bIrAft] an empty or deserted 

\iilage site. 

A hamlet or group oi hou^ formiog part of a tillage. 
Another word conmiouly used La tolu. Both 
wQid^ are widely dtatributecl in India. 

Tbe sub-division <rf a tahsil. 

An administrative sub-divisioa of Lhc State, in chauge 
of a tuhsildur. 

A village farmed out to a landlord who is generally 
in Bastar called a thekadur^ but is known elsewhere 
in the Central Provinces us maJguzar or mokana. 

A batliiisg place. 

An hereditary estate held on pri\Tleged tenure by 
local chiefs. 


ArtkX^ of Daixv Life and Use 


dera 

dholungi 
heti, yet 

hirknnj, Irkfis fCN) 

hoydel 

hukur 
kuiii kuring 
tiurul 

kfltui 

k2war« b^yingn (GN) 
maKla, arka 


itiora^ |ol (GN) 
orku, bokkn (ON) 

rek, k§lo 
lepnri 


usrnali uspdl 


A spinning-wheel ot takli (H] used for nmking cord 
from hemp. 

A bamboo l^n for storing gmim 

The winiiawing-fan, supa (H). 

The sikka cords depending from a cnrrying-pdk, and 
in which the load ts tied- 

Cooldng-hearth of earth. When ninde of ^rtorujs, 
duylng* 

SpooiL, 

ijeaf'plate or putji^ made of aklng leaves. 

Lcaf'cap for drinking jawa. An ordinarv^ leaf-cup is 
dopii. Of donl in Halhi. 

The cquntry-<otp or kutiya, now fairly common 
among Muria, but never used in the ghotuL 

A pole used for carrying loads. 

The words mcist often used in Gondi lor a pot. KUa 
or gor is a very large earthen pot, and yer gSgIr b 
often used for a water-pot. Small pots are kopa^ 
kondel^ toksi. 

A shield of leaves inserted into a bamboo framework, 
used as a protection agaiiiist rain. 

A gourd bdle, also called huiiya. A brass variety 
made by the Ghasia by the aVr-^frJi« process is 
onw often used for serving liquar« 

The leaf-hat nsed during the rains. 

A reclanguliir Udded hosket, also called per a. The 
Hiiria use a number of different baskets, induditig 
the coiunion JKEpl which they call by its HiticU imoie; 
(he warrta, a square open b.is^ket also known as 
takra, but! or gappa, and the small leaf-baBitei 
called hiptf m hipota (GN}. 

Rice-husker, the mimul (H)* 


fW Iron 

bandtrl kaaer or A knife, 
bfinda 
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Itodel 


C 


gorka 

hatAr, yetAr 
kach 

kadm 

kaser 

kanj 


knr^r 
majiya 
pharsa (H) 
tatti 
yerk 


adt-bhucii 

adyrk 

bbum-gurjatta 
tiiuid -gaiiyal-lopta 
hukuni, mlrko 
lenj 

aadii n\ -bhuiD 
pir 

porad 

porro-bhum 

pus-l^uruin 


kau 

kork - willich§ria 
(kurka land) 
mfUichS^na kor 
(lar^to kukra) 
niil (aut) 
thalla (Ha) 


asur 

dippa 


A S SIFIE D G LO S S A R V 

The Ofdinary serviceable a^e. Also itrarask (GNJ of 

tayinga (t^giya)^ 

A speai. 

A sickle (hosiya]. 

IroD. It is genen^Wy smelted and worked into tools 
by the Httria Lohar. 

A lopg-bUdffd ktdfe for IdUing animsbi. 

Knife, specially the sacrificial knife iised in woirship. 
whence kaser-gaita or Knife Priests 

The shouldefed digging-stick called putu in the 
Abuihmar and kus in Halbt, It is sometimes used 
for husking grain. 

A hoe. 

A la^mr. 

The ‘ battle-aM^ often used in ceremonial dances. 

A S€3tt of pknCp btraa (HA). 

A kxdfe, for cutting grass and brushwood, with a long 
wooden bandk* also called harru* aura gfigra« or 
bhalu gfigra, according to shapcp 

Astronomy 

Below the earth. 

Hail. 

Rainbow/the bow of Bhimtil", the raia-giver. 

Thunder {Mitchell gives id lita). 

Eclipse. 

The stars (in B*tul. sukknm). 

The moon. 

The eart h. 

Rain. (The ftartu* word is used in Betnl, but Mtcheil 
gives ntusiir as used by the Bison-horn Maria) ^ 

The sun. (Trench says the Betul Gond have no word 
for sun.) 

The sky. 

Lightning (Mitchell gives jnirk&nii)* 


OoCK-VlGflTtSiG 

The irnif^ attached to the cock s foot. 

Cock-fighting. 

A fighting-^ck. 

The thread with which the knife is lied. 

Purse to hold m set of knives, 

CTOTIVAt«ON 

A wooden impLemeni for carrying branch!^ from the 
forest to the fields for parka* In Halbi bharnl. 
Also erka or msirfaiii (Ha). Level forest bud burnt 
and ctiltivalcd in rotation. 
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harpunj 


kara 

ketul 

kopit (ragra) 
kor-t§t 

koy^iui (katal) 
maiiyana (duhrayl) 
m€r-gutta 
muiida (Ha) 

EtaQgel (ii§tigar> 
p^hana (khapai) 

parha ursana (ropa) 
parka 


paLnim (ph^r) 
pehchna (blyAsi) 
pen da 

tondi, tond 
wcda, bera (iLi) 
wiaana (mlndal) 
wltana (bunal) 


Sanditb nf ^mbkar-hide wofo while treading tbe hot 
fields of axe-ctiltlvatirjn. Kut^vdk are wixxleti 

Tile koihdr or thria^hjd.m-flooi^ 

A field-htit, tari (Hii). 

A soiMcveUcr. 

Also balla (GK) and dhosaa (Ha). A rake used tq 
spread the ofibes evenly ahniit a dearing or fields 

Reaping. 

Tbe second plooghiog. 

The wtonowiiig-pqle- 

An oitificial pantl, In GN Called nellng and katta4 

Plough. 

The first plonghing. Tills and similar Gobdi words; 
ate the tnfinitives of verbs^ 

Transplanting. 

Also dahl (H). Brushwood is brought and spread 
over the fields, then burnt and the ashes are plnnghed 
Into the ground. 

Plonghshare. 

Pnddhng. 

The hillside axe-cuJtivalbn of the Miiria and wilder 
Murb. 

A mScha-plafbi-m for watching ihe crops. 

A field. 

Thrashing. 


fid pfihar(adhu« 
pfihar) 
bfihat erta 
gal gohdi bera (Ba) 


J^Any PaoftRA^dMK 
* Shade time.' kate afternoon. 


^ It is herit,' Aftcmrwn. 

'Time of the return of the cows/ or godroki (Ha) 
‘Time of tying tip the cattle", 
gfinda lote bers (Ha) "Time when the Ganda goes to his wife/ 
hikfit (bhainsa and- Dark, "dark as a buJIalo". 
hlyar) 

tilrrt pord When green patrols fly to the fiehb and the women 

tome home, 

Jawa pordp pJte kam Time for "time when the birds are huiigfv\ 

_ pihar (pej bera) lo a.m. 
jawa undfina pahfir Time for drinking gruel. 

Time of the fiisi sUrep, 


kaimal huskfirt 
gudfn pahfir 
korkuoana pfihar 
(kukmbast) 
mulpc 

nudum narka 
(monlltar riti) 
nnrkl pfihar(bara 
bihfin) 

neknltk pordt taJEa 
pord (munde bem) 


Cock-crow. 

Sunset. 

^lid night. 

Early morning, 6 a.m. 
‘Siin-^anding* or * hcad-ttnic". 


Noon. 
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pdlvi viyintap wiytu 
(mjd karan berit) 
pharpbar bera 
pfaulsimdrl (Hu) 
tirtir pord 
yer pord (paxilhari 
bera) 


Dawn: the time wbcii Rjaj^ E^sin rose lind bLitbed. 
The flight of daikflcss. 

Evenbag wh^Ti the flowei^ give oirt thftr fragraiiGii. 
The aim rises tir-tir into the sky* 

Time for fetching water. 8 a+m. 

Dancing DaiSSS 


chapL mogiya 
gathurta, k^hflna 
gheri 
gubn 

Ima, ghfiti 
jela 

kaudit-biirt koya- 
kaudflng 
kokti 

lolltn, purJjtg, tokn 
mu yang, ghulgliuy, 
giiimgrii 
topi (H) 


Dnocbig-sMeld. 

Cloth tied criss-cross over the chest. 
Skirt, called kochi by tlie Hill f^iarin* 
Tuft of feathers. 

Bnltock-bells. 

Strcniners attached to the cap. 

Cowrie deocFratioos, 

Wcxjdeu' hofse* carried on shoulder, 
EHffereitt parts of the ^ horse ^ 

StuaE belts m>tn on arms ur ankles. 

Daaciiig-cap. 


Death 


bagmerl bhut (Ha) 
btsrfln itiaa 


burkfll pita 
ermmtogb 

banfl], muriyalor 
(duma) 

hanfll galtn 
han§l gnrlya 
hacial gata (khama) 
hit hamur (iniirnl) 
hitur dhol (manii 
dhol) 

Jlwa {Ha} 
jlwa tatinu» yer 
ulyina (dasnihan) 
jiya bitil 

urannat kamk 
uraana 

kutukal, uraskal 

kishlyflna (ttgi deCo) 
nclflnj Juril, 
neli^ttr 
nirkor kotina 
(djuihan) 


Gho^ qI a man killed by a 

The ceremody of tottchiug a dead flsh at the end of a 
funeral, lu Halbi bisram means the bad smell of 
a d^d flsh. 

Song sung wheo a mntt is killed by a tiger. 

A wife's elder brother or younger sister's husband, 
who have special duties at a ftmuTiil. 

The dead, tbe departed. Hatidl is a past paitid|^ 
form of the verb haudikiai to go> and thus 'th^ 
departed' is a litend translatioa (WiV<Gi). 

Priest of the Departed. 

Pot of the Departed. 

Woodett raemorial piUar. 

FuueraL 

The drum for the dead. 

The soul. 

Ceremonies on the tenth day. 

Any relative, but not a saga^ of the deceased. 

To erect a menhir. 

Memorial menhir, from Gondi kal^ a stone and ursana, 
to bury. 

Cremation. 

Ghost of a motiari. 

Ceremonies on the third day. 
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ondar suret. The ghost of a woman dying iii pregnancy or cldld- 

orohranile, churln birtb. 

uriya bbut, mirchuk. Expressions to de^ibc the ghost of a cbeUk. 
madya, kunworia 
dtima (Ha) 
with 

wi€h bad (mard- 
fahAta^ dnniakot) 


A dead man. 

Disposal place for the dead. 
Dreams 


barre endltor 
(baramtor) 
bh&k katfir (thtia) 

jlwa (Ha) 
kaniakna 
urkanor 


Talking in sleep. 

Cerntnony to prevent bad dreams. Bhlk means 
pioimse^ katSr a'tbiowtng away^ 

The:' soul * that sees the dteam. 

Dream. 

Nociuma ^Wfsis- 


ECONOMIC RStAtlONSHIFS 


adlya, adi (Ha) 
baka (Ha) 
beg&r (H) 
bisann (H) 

biyaj (Ha) 
dat 

jewar, kural 
klb^r, k^b^rl 


karra (ndbar, karja) 
witc (bethlya) 


The practice of lending bullocks or seed in considefatioii 
of receiving half the crop in return. 

Tlie practice of loaning bdllocks for a fixed amount of 
grain, say six kbandi a year apiece. 

The practice of talcing Irac^ and generally forced, 
labonr from the villageiB, 

A very old Sanskrit expression for the custom that 
reserved the iwentkth part of the harvest for the 
Raja's officials. 

Interest. It is noticeable that there is no Gondi word' 
for this* 

The annoal cash payment to a fajm-baud. 

Either a servant's laonthly wage m kind, or the 
contribution of a whole village to a Lohar, Rawot, 
qt Kotwar for bia services. 

The plcd^g of a man's services for a period of time 
in consideration of an advance of grain or money. 
Kabdr is woit done for someone che as opposed to 
pari (G) work done for oneself. K^birt probably 
means 'one who Carnes a ki^wfirdoad '* 

A loon. 

Wages. 




am 

arwlt*tu* paisotu 
(ON) 

bonde nobak§na» 
penda karsaaa 
(cherka gotna, 
choUj khel) 
dharoin (Ha) 
dong 


Taboo' ttsed chiefiy of loodr 
Adnltcry^ In Halbi udaUya. 

Masturbation. 


Virtue, a honowiog from Hiudubnip 
Theft. 
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etinjt getwol BestiorsexuaLity. Thist^ is no gietieral word, but get- 

‘c0piiktlDci with" is added to the uame of the 
animal. 


tiaiwurki wititu 
hawakana 

juburdasti getnu (Ha) 
kondar-murt 
(bokra-basiya) 
kusk-blrtur» 
kusk-hUtur 
meld 
pfipu (Ha) 

pdld 

typiiuj getw&l 


Eiopenijctit. Wltina means' to tuu\ 

UtirdcT. 

Rape. Thi^e is oo Odadi word for this. 

Itiioest: behaviour like a btill—in Goudi, or 
^Dat—in Halln. 

Suidde. Kuak moans "of one's own accord'; 

is' hangiiig'; hatiir is' death'. 

Taboo: used of places, actions and relatives. 
Sin, an idea for which there is no spedal Goudi 
Taboo: a genersil word. 

HotnoeexuaUty. 


like a 

blrtnr 


word. 


Ev]£ninC in Tb^ Gaoloi. 


dbuylaga« pogbo 
<aurtl) 

gam pich, tdra 
pead 

gik (maanJ) 
WchAr 
fiurdrl^ ders 
irsina 

jdbur bbuiiikil 
joMnd (Ha) 
nobkdua 


Tobacco. 

Oil-waste of MtfJia oflea used for nmssiiige. 

Mat of marrdm (boUiu) grass. 

Bamboo comb. 

Sleeping-place. 

To comb the haii* 

GreeHng to a company of boys. 

Act of Mutation. 

To massage. 


puniya (Ha) 
pitl^ pltis kotina 
tarka, tbSp (tSU) 
wersk mdrhkaa, 
kSyl morblna (G]N] 


Wooden comb. 

To delouse the hair. 
Bamboo mat. 

To crack the dugera. 


FAlrCOBinY 


hnebar 

buebilr-murku 
(cbbacbliii -dbu ti) 
bacliir pay ana tola 
panliii pawebi 

uting parhunu 


The hawk (chhach&rt). 

The basket for tbe hawk's food, 

A goat-skin glove to protect the hand fiom scratches. 
The elaborate wooden peg atlachccl to the bird's cords 
to pre^'eut them tangling. 

The bunch of palm leaves with which the boys drive 
the birds. 


b§3J punong (t>us! 
tlli&r) 

jatru (SKT) 
kui pehdh^Up 
olrtfite kJyOria 
marhaJ (H) 


Ffisxwaxs 

The *stale' day after a festival marked by various 
observances. is food left over from a mal 

and ser\"e<l up again. 

A festival generally a clan-festival 
Purifying the village,^ 

A commcrcml festival. 
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pandum 

penkaraiuittt karsSr 
(deo khelni) 
p<»hch§iiir bohorSni 
polhana (jogani) 
punilfig tindana 
(aiwa khanl) 
filngotii sela 


FestivaJ* 

'The garner oi ihx: gods' at Ibe ckn festivals. 

Ceremony for removittg evil from tlm village. 

The offciing of first-fruits. 

New Eating Cerenrony^ 

The frioge of ears of grEOii tied over doors at festivals, 
espec^y DiwalL 


hfihak 

khanda 

khafidn-achnnkt 

nogbo-'kodiya, ntn 

nnr-achaDii 

nnrkls 

usmal 

wadur kis 


FntK-MAittico 

Tlu? * heiirtb' of a fire-drilL 

Tlie savr« In HiodL this word means * s^vord 

Slaking fire by a saw. 

The ^hearth* of a saw. 

Slaking fire by a driU. 

Fire made by a drill. 

The drill. 

Fife made in a hearth* 


Fooo 


nlainj (chapora) 

gate 

gondka 

goranj * gorrt 

guge (bntnr kira) 

haring 

harauiti 

hind pomk (chhind 
kira) 

jondi^ 

jata 

i§wa 

kfingT ^rk 
kohota. kuara (Ha) 


kore (harwa) 
kotnm kuhk 


Red anis. 

The ordinary bh3kt or boikid rice* 

* Crab's eyes" or kekra ankhi. 

Mandla (ckiiSiHe coracam). 

Edible flying ants. 

The ordinary wheatHcake or chapatti^ 

Sapaon aQ^'Seed, the profitable crop simpis Ma rd^e. 
Edible gmbs living in the pha&nix sylvesiris palm. 

Jondra mar^ nwy^). 

Seans {d4>Uchos lablab). 

A gmel, called elsewhere pci* the staple food of the 
aboiigLcols of eentrol Indian made of rice or niillel. 
Si*iana Hntica. Abo caUed koUya lengH. 

These arc words applied rather widely to Ike small 
millets beloved of the aboriginals. Kosrn Applies 
most particularly perhaps to kutki, panicum 
miiiaceutn. Other popular small grains are— 
mal kohola or bara kosra 
turo kohola 
OB koBra 

mach or hudnhi kosra 
koda {pa^paium ^crobiculaium] 
rende* hamu» gacka or sawa Jrumet^ 

t42Ccum) 

ragda. dusat kapnit wild rice, 
chlkmn or turiya kohola 
The pnJse gfydiu hispida. 

A tniishroom is an umbrella). The Mium 

distinguish several varieties^ such m the bodfing, 
the pud-ktikh which grows on an ant-hilk the 
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kusir 

in§tl 


Ayka 

Aung 

pujidti, panAe 
p«s^ (lAUng) 
pupyL (umd) 
rahar (arhur) 
tosk&r mSt (dkur) 
fvark 

wajiji 

ye*e 


miiadur-kykh wtudi appears at Dassera time, 
and tlie hJchra-kukh, a small fungus gicrDerally 
grqwing on an ant-hjli 

Sag or cnixy. 

Roots, A great many erf Ih^ are euten; eoDimon 
among them are the k^udul mitl or sweet potato, 
the hind mficl or root of the i^lvesins^ the 

bhurka or bhalns detJ mitt. 

Hosked rice. 

Oil from the seed of til, sesamum indicam^ 

Frog. 

The pulse pffdi$eGtus 
The pulse phi$€^us 

The pulse cajunus itidicus. 

The wild anoivrooL ^ngustifolia. 

Parched rice* sd^ wakuhik [GN) and chlura (H)p 
the poor man's delicacy eaten between meals. 

Dhdn or rice. 

Cmb. 


blndm 
dtndn raj (Ha) 
ghoCul 

ghotul racha (khor 
duar) 

klrkl bukdn (kina 
polkai bhulka) 
kodaslr 
kup&hl ghotul 
kutul (pirba) 
mandak 
mura is bnnii 
(fiiongrf deii) 
nata harul (osna 
ilerl) 

parmmigkor ghotul 
romi (akorJ) 


sojihl ghotul 
woJkor (akdsa) 
wark bad (daru 
micha) 


OHiarDL BunmiKUs 

The fence round the ghotul enclosure. 

'Tlie kingdom of the Unmarried/ 

The village dormitory^ 

The daudng ground. 

Hates in the walls for storing tobacco and small 
pc^ssessions. 

The stable. 

The outer room ol the dormitory. 

A wooden pitbw. 

The open shed in the ghotul court. 

The central pillar of the building. 

The $ide pillars. 

'The dormitoiy' beautiful as a bisou^s horns. ^ 

A long bamt^u with a ^tch au one end, used by 
chel^ to pull down fruit and often kept in the 
gholul. 

The inner room. 

Wooden bracket for banging drums, 

" The wood stack. 




bujig-miLhaAki (piti) 
bucbdcig (tapra) 
julpin 

kalgJ khopur kunjlr 
kunjftr balln 


Partiag, cither for boy or 
Boy^s fringe. 

The hair on either side of the parting. 

Method by which girls tie their hair In a bun. 

Wooden block under the hair kept in place by wooden 
hjUT pins. 
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kudl^U' koto 
kupsiu- (jum) 


poring t puk^por 

puk 

ukhi 


Wood^ faatr pins» 
Top-knoft^ 


Hoic^ 

Honey'Comti* 

Honey* 

Burning grass tied to tlie end of a bamboo and used to 
smoke out a Mve, 
wising or pyk«wising Beesn In Halbi* oadir maeblii^ 


dohola 

gune) 


kdrtn, kdr 


kotpanj (onhn) 
t§ki&iiiif 

(dniid-detor) 
mitwanj, obela 
molol*WEult molol- 
b^gur (lamhu-J^) 
niri&l« Conga 
pltwanj {dang* 
pfuuida) 

wadi (jlyid-bigur) 
waii dSyiia« weta 
wallna (GN) 
weel 


wijja-^weta (bij- 
pari&d) 


fitana-loit 
aw&rt charak (GN) 


bohla, blra 


bohKa-bunj§na 

dbekl Ion 
hamur-Eon 


Bmmm 

A dub njTow-head. In HaJbi, dokcna* 

A pellet-bow whicb bus n guncl-moms^ nr string, a 
phflta, or sliiig, koda, or wocHleti pegs in the sliiig, 
in which gulia, or small stone balls, iire slung. 

An arrow, of which the various parts are 

kSrin The head, 

mjirrai The shsit. 

kfir-hnchhar The shaft-nock, 
knndng The barb, 

linlum The tang biting bead to shaft, 

mal-tohk The feathers. 

A tmp-pit dug in a ooitier of a forest elearEiig. 

The sacrifice after a snccessfnl htinL 

A cage-trap for porcupiue and hares. 

A trap for hares^ 

A cage-trap for panthers^ 

A gpring-trap. 

A trap for large animals. 

To go huntit^^ Farad t a Halbi word from Ofiyoj 
ts used specially of the ceremoiiial Inirrt. 

A bow\ of which the various parts arc 
weal The sta^-e. 

hawend The string, 

kttfii The horns. 

The annual cetemnnjal htitrt beftrre smring, 

Ajm ViM.AftE 

The kitchen. In Hatbi, randhn-ghar« 

The gardctip or bari, the precions. Ueosured fcnced-in 
fidd near the hnitsep wMch is carefully znanuced 
and where the racist valued crops are sown. 

The verond^. A very important part of the building, 
where visitCTTS stay and women are segregated 
during their periods. Also called bhaund (Ha). 

Merustmatlon-hut or verondab-spacc. Also ilaka^lon^ 
W'itSr* knrma (GN) and chhua-kuiiya (Ha). 

The room where grain is hnsked. 

A boujie id which a cotp^is lying. Marnl-ghur (Ha)^ 
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kor-guda 
toii^ gbar (H), 
kurlya (CH) 
lopa ahpl 
nadum ahpi 
p(id*giida 
racba 

sar, niandap (Ha) 


tMU-korka 

wtjjii-dholl 


The small hut fo^ the placation or teudaoce of the 
dead found chiefly in the western areaa. In Halbi^ 
dumoghar. 

Hen-roost. 

A house. 

Inner rdotu. 

Otiter room. Also parser (Ha). 

Pig-sty. 

Cotrrtyard. Also luigna and duor (Ha). 

Covered space in front of the hotESCp where people 
sit to talk and work. On the roof, which is £xi, 
grains and tobacco are dried. CaUed chhannl and 
haithak in Chhattisgarh. 

Cowshed, Halbi, kotha. 

Granary. Also dhuba (GK) and kothl-gadlya 


burka (tuma) 
gam (fora) 
gSra picb (tora 
pend^ 

gorga dflrango 
(salpl ms or maed) 
gorga goriya 
gorga marra (salpi 
rukh) 

gotflitj^ btkor (akosa) 
hdja (thipa or dang) 
henduft tnkll 
(cliariya) 
hind d&rango 

hochicia (matwar 
holo) 

buram, suriln) 

Irub puyif irpn 
pungaff irpn 
kncblng 

Ininit Iruh, Irpu 
(H. mahua) 
jib 

lattdai barkdr (GN) 


mala^ arka (tandi) 
mfirt (tiiri) 


H^troa 

Gourd to contain the sap of the ^go pahn. 

The seed of the bassia tree. 

OLl-cakes made after the oU bns bccfi expiressed frotn 
the bas$ta laivfidui seed. The oil3" waste is used by 
the motioii for mass^ing. 

The refreshing juice of the ^go palm. 

The cut pedunde of Ihe sago palm. 

The palm w^irs, Linn, 

The bamboo book that holds the ladder in place. 

Bamboo ladder for climbing the palm. 

The basket w'hich keeps the pot in place. 

The fenncjited juice of the chhind palm {phoffnin 
sylv£stri^]. 

To be intoxicntcd+ A dmnkard is hoche (mncwdr)* 
Trench gives jhakkum» to be dead drunks 

A drink made by soaldng maJiua howers in watei. 

The cnroUa of the tree iaiifoiia. 


The tree bmma taiifolw. Rosb. 

The inverted bamboo cone used to strain beer. 

The highly intoxjcatmg beer^ made of gorra, gurinj 
(03^ or itiandia (Ha) deusine c&yocana^^ nuka* rice» 
kofaota or kosra^^Tiifurn miiiiMCeumf or other small 
mUlcts. 

Pot pkced permanently In position to catch the sap of 
the sago palnu 

flatting that protects the pot from wind and the 
droppings of birds. 
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parftd, kal-bortyik 
(orUy 

Sid (k»H or katki) 


THB MUEIA AND THETK GHOTUL 
A small goiitd ladk kept in die pot. 

The leaf-pipe that directs the jmee into the pot* 
Love akd Love-^eing 


The Rfuria are inartkuJate on this subject. There seem to be few, if anj, 
Gondi words to express eMotional or abstract conceptions* They borrow 
from Halbi or ChhattLsgiirhi when they widi to do so. 

bichftr watu (man, I>esiie. 

bane) 
girda dtor 
gjrda kiyflna 
Jugli biktli mohini 
(H) 

maya kjy&na 
may a pirit, perem 
(H) 


To be in love. 

To make love, Girda means * plea^^^tue * or * liking 
A IoverH:liarm. Jugd sugge^rt s an i nvisible being ailepl 
at placing conlnriiig-lricks. yokti, in the cause nf love. 
To love- 
Love. 

MAESIACE CERSUOKmS 


beni pehebaaa (beni 
guthto) 

bohala, diaura 
dalha, dulhl (Ha) 

ghari weraSna^ 
chawk 

hai^an pfirin 
(samdhin bhet) 
kalsa (Ha) 
lagin^ lagir 

m£lnda (Ha) 
marml, rnarming 
(bihao) 

Tteyl rehana 
(tel iitrSto) 
neyl tarhdaa 
(tel chaghato) 
pargehf pargaw (Ha) 
parin Joh^r 
(samdhl bliet) 
pungfir mihebna 


ruplydn pay^a, 
karch yet^a 
sikla kar«ana« tori 
usna (chlkol 
immdl) 
tika (H) 

tonin (Ha) 


Tying the plaits. 

Earthen platform below the booth. 

The bridegroom and bride. It is cnrions that there 
are no Gondi words for this. , 

Pattern drawn on the cbaiira platform. 

Formal greeting belwetii mothets-in-Iaw* 

A decorated pot with a diwa lamp above it. 

The final ceremony, tlic tssentiBl binding part of the 
rite. 

Marriage booth. 

Marriage. 

Anoiiitiiig with oil from head to feet: making the oil 
corae down. 

Anointing with oil from feet to head: making the ofl 

cHmb up. 

Ceremonial bringing in of the inartiagc party* 

Formal greeting between fathcfs-m-law. 

The betiothuh lit. 'Plucking the IHower*. Also called 
Talk or ^Going to Beg' and putigSr kufkJ 

or 'Seetng the Flower'* In Halbi tnubalii or 
sagai* 

To pay or take the bride-price. 

Bride and groom play in the mitd together. 


Ritual greeting of bride and groom by placing a mark 
OP their foreheads. 

String of mango leaves tied roniid the bewth. 
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CLASSIFIED GLOSSARV 


jiLdu-baJda, udal- 
bad:il (Mlflt-puJat) 

augc-nDnaf ange- 
hanindii-iiSt 
dadaibhaJ^ tamur- 
ilSdaL (bhal-baad) 
gudamoU gudapal 


Jodidar 
kawana miner 
kawtik mine 
(hansl nits) 
muriyil nehins 

parlr biringf blrfdi 
pir ^bsrag-bas nr 
6otl) 

issgSr samdbi- 
sumdhln 


Adibbum (kilepyr 
m tsrpur) 
snga (pat d«o) 

chutki {H;i) 
dCQ (H) 

dbtir-bin (Ha) 
doll (Ha) 

gariya 
gunla (H) 

gutil 

gutta« khsmini 
hcmil-gaJia nr 
hanagnndu 
hcsa kiyinu 


facth burina (ftupa 
dekhcta) 

bode (pangnahu) 
bode banSr 
(pajignihJn) 


lUJLATlOSSHEPS 

Member ol a di^eteai dan witb wbom a marriage can 
be contracted. 

The custom of changing gbotul partner Ire- 

qoently. 

The rdation between dewar snd bhsbjf, aynuth and 
bis elder brothier*s wife. 

Those who aie related in the same dan, with whom it 
is not pos^Ic to marry. 

The cross-eooda mariiage. Guda means'iiest \ mDlS 
means *price^^ and pal ^tnilk', Ttos the 

bride-price is kept inside the nest; the that 

is given in one generation is repaid in the nestt. 

The tradiliott of ghotul fidelity. 

The’joking* relationship, 

*Thfi elder must not touch.^ The “avoidance^ rela¬ 
tionship. 

A claa^pt. 


The relationship between the parents of married 
persons. Samdhi is a contiactipn from Hindi 
aambiintUtL coimexiom 

Reugion 

The Lower World, not to be confused with HelL 

A clan-god of special construction often employed for 
divination. 

To make magic by snapping the fin|ers, 

A word of very wide application applied to any god or 
godling who interferes in human aJfairs^ 

A magic formula, a 

A litter for carrying a god lo festivals. Dairtesbwari 
Mai is usually repicsentcd in a litter* 

Siicred stone. 

A magidan with a knowledge of gunj, magic charms. 
He may also be called panjlydr. 

A bamboo pg!e with peacock feathers. 

Stakes to Support flag-poles. 

Priest of the Departed, 

^To moke an egg-shidl*, to perforni a thua, a ceremony 
which concentrates a disease or other evil Into a 
moveable object which can then be removed from 
the ^-illage nr hotise^ 

Tu divine with a winnow'ing-fan. 

A wnilock^ practitioner of black magic^ 

A witch. 
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THE ^rURlA AND THEIR GHOTUI, 


jhara phukna 
Jot ungona (Jhulna 
JhuUo) 

kanyang (kftnlya) 

kapSd [Ha) 
kftri hurana^ katlya 
burfina 

kAS«r-galta or matl- 
goltfl 

Ifit [Ha) 

tnahapitrub 


mlktal 

mar hlyina 
modiyal, multtor 
(dokara^ dokaii) 


To blow away evil or daiiger. 

Divination by swinging. 

A 'Maiden' or naiad believed to inhabit woods aod 
streams. 

A'mogic doer ' made to trouble an emmy^ 

To divine with a brooim 

The Knife Priest or Earth Piiest, also called nel- 
galtat bbum-:galta or mfittyir^ in attendance on 
the Village Mother^ 

A flag-polfij, to which is attached the emblem of the 
clan or village god. 

Probably Lacomctly derived on p. iSo- The wend 
must be the same as inabaprabhu [SKT), which 
means'Great Master* and m Orissa b widely used 
as a titk not otily ctf the Supreme Being but of atiy 
leadiog deity- 

A "MothergenemUy the Village Mother* 

To give medidne. 

These worda which mean Old ifao or Old Woman 
aie usually added to the niimcs of the dan-gpds. 
Thus the form of lango Fen b thiit of an AngUp and 
be himsdf is referred to as Lingo Mudiyal or Lingo 


Nadumbhum 

(m§njpur) 

pfilo 

p§tJ 

pen 

pen-dhnrwa 

pen*pufiLri or 
pen-gaita 
pentiahta 


pltktir [Ha) 
Porrobbum 
(nparpur) 
fttu (Ha) 
rawor (gudl) 


almhii or leakJ 

tnlla melihana 
(jhupna) 
Tallur MuttEii 
tok^nn 


Dokora. 

The Middle World, or Earth. 

Sacred dcytliH 

A forest god* 

A god, generally clan-god* 

A priest in special attendance on an Anga^ If be is 
ciperl in magic he may be Called pen-w^addaj. 

A ckn-pricst. 

According to Glasfnrd, two posts of uncial size near 
the road* erected before beginning any thing new 
and meaning "the firstp the consecration'* 

Sacrifice of bl^ from one's finger to a god. 

The Upper World* not to be confused with Hea\™, 

A hill demon- 

A shrine. Pen-rttwar is a shrine of a dan-god« 
Shrines arc often fninished with hukvr, wooden 
spoons, hepur gutte, fans of wood or fcatlierap 
kaser^ knii'cs^ pen-kundn^ pota for cooking sacri¬ 
ficial meals, chhiitar (H)^ umbrellas* s&wnir [ox-toil 
used as fan) nod tlraulj a trident. 

A mediuin capable cil being inspired by n god and of 
thus revealiug bis messages to maukin d^ . 

To shake the head in trance. 

.Mother Earth. 

Dix'inaUon by giving rice to cbickeus. 
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CLASSIFIED GLOSSARY 
SoNOs Ami 


bii ting-ting 

d&ka 

endanna 

hatto 

kahka 

kalan mudly^L 
kolan gum, giy^n, 
jokta 
lekna 
ieng 
p§r 
p§ta 

pata oywiil 

pfto 

rochc 


A mask dance. 

Dance-^ep* 

Dance. 

Riddle- 

Prnvetbp 

Leadeis of tJie Pus KoLang dances- 


Theme of a soug^ 

Time. 

Dnim-rhytlira. 

Song. 

Singers. 

Story. 

Chorus, generally a variation on the relo motif. 


b^d 

lUto 

dito-dandl 

dito-paik 

jabSn 


StmT-pasTtVAi 

Pile of old stilts placed over the atone of Ebimul. 
Stilts^ 

Stilt-pole- 

Foot-rests attached to the stilt-poles. 

Wooden pegs to keep the foot-rests in place. 


aklng-making 

irub*na-ycr 
kota a^mhnr 
moms 
wnrreatu 


Synonyms 

An * echo-word' on aklngi leaveSp meaning any kind 
of juDgle produce. 

" Water of n^ua * for liquor- 

"The long-tailed one’ is used for thill, a cow- 

' A rope * ts used in^ead of tis^ a snake. 

"The fear' ia used for burkik a tiger- 


Tattooinc 

hole hnwar (sniiyn Resin of bomtUia ^tirraia sometimes to make the 
dnsa) ink. 

huji, uji Needles. 

jaddin perck (Jfida Castor seed used to make the Ink- 
hija) 

kfi jar Black tattoo ink. 

khopa (kondl or The small pot to hold the Ink. 

Ihcka) 

nung neyi (tllH tel) Oil of indicfim^ also used to make the ink- 

slngir kotle, oniela. Tattoo, 
domka godna) 


Triees, Shrubs and CamtFRiLS 

alii fitahii) BesweUiA Roxb. The Mnrin use the fragrant 

gum-resin as an Incense in sacrifice- 


7^5 


THE 

vedur (bfiiiB) 

(aeinur) 
wengar (bija) 


muria and their GHOTUL 

The bambtn, dendrocaiamM$ stricius^ Nes&. The 
young shiwts (ir^ a great ddfcpc^v Tb^r seeds are 
also eaten and the piHi, vedur <jiwa or " soul of the 
bamboo', is valued. 

B^mbax maiabatmm, P.C The tree* used 

ceiemomally by many tribes in pouDSular ludbi. 

FieTO<xiTpus marsupfurn, Ro:Kb+ The Sanskrit 
tree, V«y im^rtant for timber- The red gum- 
resin is mentioiiMl in the Lingo legend. 
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Smitb, U. W. and Dale, A- 3 t., li. 359. 

364. 579 

SoiOTKI*, 47 Q 

Spkx, W. And dc ZoAte, B., £07 
StinivAs, M- N.. 85. [33 
Staek^ H. and Lyw, Ci 288, 66 j 
SUytp H. A., 281 


Stekd. W , 836 fl., 636 
StemddeK R^ 183 


Tcxdple, Et,. 223B,, J2gl-. 339 
Tctnpfe, R, C. 237 
mkdl. Lt,. 263 
Ttioums, £>.p 43 a 
Tbc^moaiip J-* 282 

Thuiaton, E, 13, 37, 49. 53^ 3hd iio^ i 33 - 
184. 388, 430, 491 
Tod. J., 234 
TtJtday^ 46 ® 

Tirochp C G- C. 62 , 234 f[,. 4 iMf, 43 J, 
6x6, 683 
Tyrrell* G., 222 


Univiu, !>., Xp 193 


Watd. H. C. E.. 88p iJQp 146. 4J2, 623, 651 
Webeter, Button* x* 233* 27P. 272, 276, 
277, xSa* 660 
Wtldip B.. 33ii 

W^Edtennuele, E., x, liiH * 79 , 

^ 77 . * 7 Sp ^ 3 ‘»■ 454. «* 5 ' 

6 « 9 p 6 J6 

Wlilte, N. L. J2 i 
WlUbimf^, E-p 273 
Wrigbt. J* M., 47t 


Voatli. B W. [3 
Yoniifp A. W*. 35 e 8 p 33 * 


l£uekj=n£i4iii, S.* 4b9p 473 
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IXDHX OF SUBJECTS 


Abtu^fmal. htrUi** 73; dL^aUui,, 
AboniCociftlila. 415^ 46^. ^&9 
Aba rtnmo fr, cgremonI:il, ^5!.. 43^. 174. 

23®- 430 . 486(t., 495, ^50 

Abuse, ^abuloiy of, 64a, 645!. 
Admiwifta to dormltor>% 15 ) 83 - 
Adoaeticeat dtmlitT-p 47ifi- 
Adoptlop, 67 

Adultcty, 4j, i4&f., iia, 400+ 479. 

659 

Africa* this dormitary tu, sSoffi.^ •ejeua) 
life bi* 46A 

Aj!ed, portion of tb^, I4if. 

Age-grade*, 80. iSS. 393, 3585. 
AgiiculhinU fe^dv^aU, 2^.| £1^3. ^493 
AiErtcuItuce, 343. 

Almc^.i, the dormitory in, 390!^ 
Ahiicstbealn, Mxmdp 430 
Aiiatooiy ol ser. 42 af.. 646 
Anga pen (dan god)^ 97. iSi, iSdfl., 
aojf.. 313, 249. 223, 125. 253, 

477 ff, mEwtraled. Plate XXXVI 
Animals, MutLl lov^c of, -=j, 509: as food, 
343.; Iikinted, 39fl.; folldaTe of, 40; m 
totCEca, 6ift.: flame* ftosu, 74; a* orueeu. 
8^. I danoei and gaiticm imitiitlogp 
3 & 9 ff. 

Ant*, red, a* focki, 31, 39; in the marxi-kge 
cmmoidal. 132, 139; a* a febrifuge^ 
2t3; itl bu^oaneiy, 583 
Aonfn {PkyllaKthm fmblicat if* 

ftjod, 33; in funerary rltiaa], tja; in 
huuting cereuiouial, 213; ai ptui^alion 
of Tillage, 2 ifi; nx of„ taught by Ungu, 
254; in oontTnceptlre tittial, ^ixi; on 
ilonciiig upeditloD*. 488, 508; vikm- 
bnlacy, 717 
AptaiodieiiicSp 443 

ApMrintmtnt, of Qoltap 200, 479^ of 
ghotol leaders. 3491!.: fn Utaon dor- 
nUtory* 293 

ArcJiaism In Atnria grammiii', 

Arrow*, in hunting* 43; in iUliingp 4(>, 48. 
49: used to etil nmbOiciil tsml, 71* uy, 
140; ffrr anointing rite In moniiiger 
sa:4; at Tlja cmuiony, j 83 ; in cure ol 
dUeasc, tiii in hunttug oeienioTvIaJ* 
215; leigenditry Indd^ of, uMd liy 

EOtigk:. 331, 483: to cure Jwd 
dRanui. 483; Tue of, Oltutmted, Hates 

XV. xxIh xxyii 

Art and the dormitoriicSp a73^ 287* 302!., 
33 *ff 

Assam, domutoiics in. 2830. 

Aittrononiy, 2380.^ 703 
Attmetiveneu. ctotir. Wuria Idesi* almut. 
42 filf 

Avotdanoe, nilea of* 68. jjlif.. <156 
Ase-euJtlvatioa, 240.; cvt^iinnMd, <m 90. : 
niustruted. FLitca IX. CL 


Babies, care of, 76 
BangEEram, 85, 183, 198, 100 
Sjwa Dco, see Bora Fen 
Bara Pen. bom In ^yan||-I>hanulAp nf., 
(53: hMiOEiTL-d in 64; aacTL&ce 

of bu0alo to* 66: tattooing. 78; and 

fuju^Toij ittual, T53f., r66; enahrmod 
hi mango grove* 167: d<»cfibefi« 181 - 
decline of milt^ t8Tk 223: Uee* with. 
Rai Linga* 327!.; and fltoal dneoTti. 
478; Uve* In dhol dmm. 324: In folk' 
tale, 59P 

BastnaJnf. 230, 253 

Birthing, after inextses. 83!.; during 
marriiigeecfcniony^ j43, T38*ilJniftrated„ 
plate XXIV: of gdft*. 19 f. Illustrated. 
Plate SLTI 

Barnar ceremony, i^yf*, 213^, 

Bear, «Mig about. 43; cercfuonle* after 
matt kdllcd hy. t68: genitalia of, aa eurc 
far impotence, 211, 443: Intoxicated. 
±63; h] drvam*. 476; use of hair on 
uid^, 316 

Heatfog, eeremotiiaL 129. 138 
Beeuty. Iturla Ideas about* 426 !. 
Bcd-wettini^i 401, 412, 693 
B«f^ attitude to, 34* 139* 657 
{f«ea. 17,65 
Bestiality, 656 

Betfoth^dp 360 .: hi gliottd, 334: La folk¬ 
tale, 6 o3[. 

Betrothed eDupIca, rdatiaus between, 
6 i 9 j 626 

BhogAvon, houM of, 33; daughters of. 
54. 93!^: ordaluer of human MfCp 164, 
tdo; a* Su|irciiu! Bring, geacfally 
deaotibfi.!* tSoB.: cidt dcvckrplngH laj: 
hi lingo legend, :i3otp ?33* 243, 237: 
story about, 363 
Bhlnu^, see BMinnL Fen 
Bldmul Pm* 31, 146: gcUEraliy dracribed, 
184I.: bi.moliied bl Tija ccmumilaL 
t 88 ; identified witb L&go, 277, 259: 
In the Usarengt Faiu l^^d, 2500.: ii 
a r.ibi god* 261: rpT^tnatei meostTEiatLau 
and birth* 424; and dniidng eapedltdouii. 
495: uud atiilap 652I; and the minbowp 
703 

BihoJ'. donuLtories in, 2910.; dlimtrutrd* 
Plate* XLVlIIp XLIX, LXVII 
Birdlime, 41; g^tiue, 376 
Birds, loUdoce ol, 40; trapping* 41; 
omen* from, 8dl,: gonu;;* imitati^, 
5 ^ 5 * T 577; imltatiod. 584 
BLrth of children, 700.; of a godp 2i90. 
Blind 3 Ian'ji Bull. ^Imia vefskm of, 364 
Breasts, dcscrfbed. 4J9I-: fiddle about^ 
594 

Bride, pmpataticili Io 20 ,p IJl 
Btidc-pdcc, 88. 623 

■ Priniifcg bftck thr Bmil '. i3?IT 


7^3 



the mukia and their ghotul 


Broonu, liddkt ftbont, 33, 533 j attached 
ta marrlABt-twUi, as dewii^ 

Qcwu^ [38^ tiAc tn taklnj; caUu and Ter 
dhrinaHon, ; tiSe £u d»vtil0dJ-4l. 

mj. 1X8, &50: and LfniJft* 448 
Bftfthcn nnd ^ gb^tnl, ■ 

Buildm^A, 326ff,^ 709: fljustfated. 

Cliap. X .ind miito LXVin. 

LXTX.LXX 

UnQ-roorcr, 273+ 493, 529; 

5^4 

BnUyinj^. 403, 413 

Bqfl^CTifiee, 4400-. 46 t+ 634(4 ItloiittatiCLl^ 
Plata XLVl. XLVII 
Bddal cttudDiilcs. J 481. 

Bqttix;1?-bdla^ S3| 

Caimibalistn, SDsf., 433. 

CfljvinM !□ Ebi^txi]!. iJoT,; IHiifftraitcd,^ Chap. 

X. sM pW LXXn. l.XXIU. T,X1V 
Castes iLdd trfba 
Atmt^ 489 

AKaria. 62. 184, 437- ^57 
Ahlr« Ke Ra^at 
Ahom, 381 

Anj^amt Kajpai ^8S- 55®- 573. 

Ao Kaga, 288. 388. J94. 4*4. ^5T* 884 
Astar, 297* 299 

BiJga, 43, 49, &j. 141, i?*- ' 

199, 2X1. 44O. 257!-. 480. 38a^ 404. 

317. 429. 434, 473. 5^*- 533* SNi 
368. 831 
Eukla. 6^ 

Banr, 843 
Bbstla. 630 

ItbBttta, II, t8f., 189. a**'- 35^' 

6jo, 698 

BhB, 20p 207* 437, 437, 645 
Bhctla, 29o{. 

Blmiiilifir. 308 

Bhulya. 457. 464. 292. 5C«. Wfl:. 

45S. 485. 3S»> 5*9, 5»«; ni»*tt*ted, 
PUtc LV 

Bhimii), 580 
BlnJHwsr. 450.^ 830 
Btrboi, tytf. 457* ^59. 384. 492i 
29&(., 456 

BbMt^honi 5Iariji. 1&, 39. 5*^- 
tjS, 139> *5®. *7ir 193. ami. 184, 
31&L, 424. 4^8. 432. 449. 5if. 

630. 837. 840* 698. 69«* iUBStratnV. 

Plsttt hi-hiy 

RDBiio. 55^ . a2i. ^57. JOTi. 3ii0^. 
320, 485: Olustrated. PlfttM I-XIl, 
LXIV 

Boathnik, 437 

Btahmla, jSt ^30* 243^ 635, 89® 

Buna. 259 

OianR. 285, JM. 55® 

Cheucliu. [70 
Cheixa, 257 
ChhsTa. 337 
CWa. 5a® 

Chlra. 368 


Castes Slid ttfbes 
Dlmkar* xs 
ttbfmar, k« Kumk 
Dhttmn, 11^ 87. X72, X93p 209 , ^158, 

301, 315 

Dorla, 173, 830, 897 

Dttmal. 189 


OaiLobSH 12, 55f.. 222. 257r joi, joSff 
424. 485. 698] lUuitTst^. Plst» 
tXtTt. I.XV 

Gsnda. 11. 171. 385. 447^ 45^. 3®^ 

854. 835 

Oslo, 387^ 518 

GhssiA, 13. 385. 538. 641. 855 
Good, i7p il, Jo, 2J, 49. 82, 88, 141+ 
152, i^. i8j, 194, J09, 1350,339. 
364, 516, J 30, J40, 385, 388* 424, 
44*. 454. 57^. 5®4. *39. 630. 

682,608 
Oinao^ 170 

H44ba, 12, 189, 171, 192:, i&5t 698 
HM MJwla, SL, 10. 14, 23, 520.88. 
So. 135^ 15B- SOI, 361, 3*7. 
383. 336, 513. 53^, 693: IDiwtiatml. 
FtateS 

Ko, 283, 297^., 447- 5^9^ 3®* 

HtdeyS,. 625 

J***^37 

Jhofis. I5flr, 5i, i59. JiS- 45*# 

53j*«30l«9* , ■ ■.„ 

JUMI]^ jjl., MI. *57* 3«>®-. 

330. 4 * 4 . 48^3- 50®- 

3W>, 631: muitrated. PUU* 

i.vi-Lvru 

Kafattl. 4B6 

K«£^iki:l, 2S8, 851 
Kadir. 5*. 3®® 

Riidn Rntnba, 318 
Ratangap 169 

Kalar. 13. 53„ 184, 365, 5*9. 35<*. M 

Kalvo Kcngyia Na^a, J86s illtistrated. 

Kudkkxr, 3x5 
Rsvst, 169, 625, 830 
Rsynitb. 137 
Xeot. 207 
Xewta. 550, 613 

^harfa, 37* 87. 15^- *7»i 39^. 438. 

SiS. 5*4. 5*5. 375 ^ ^ 

SiiMl. 38> 301, 259. *5* 

Hal, 134* X84, 237, 449. 491. 898 
tCol. 282, 263* 454. 58* 

Kood, 37, 5j* 87, 13^». 

2J0 f ^ 57. 5*G 3980^ h 339. 394- 

454- 570 

Ron^ak Nftgs, 183. afl8, 

681: Olnstialtd. Platas LLX. LX 
Ropa^ see Rant 
Karkn> 28S. 825 
Kom, 30& 

Kota, X35, 316 
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and tribea 
Koyj, Kc Koi 

183 p 6q 8 
Kukl. 388. 63* 

Kmiaax Ba^h F^ltarEa, 
iCutmiiTU], ^5 
tLiirmi, 1^0 
Kurnk. 47, 07, 365 
KwniT*T, 5^8 
KuntvlklcArati^ ^37 

3 <it. 5^9 h 570, 66i 
Lbi^tii Naga, 185, jg*. ^73 

15 ^^ SftjJ-. 3 . 9 *^ - 5 ^, 

655: IIIiwtral*?t 3 , Plate LXX^'I 
Ltubei 288, 3*0, 66a 

MmU^. 6A5 

Mahaf (Ma^W^K l ^+ 3fc5p J50. 

^5. ^55 
^afliwar, 625 
UiOl. 62^ 

Uol P ^linHn ^ 2^2 
fcfjifrnAn jljf. 

HiiD, 2 S 6 
Matat, 63p 171 
286 

MEfcit, 2B7fH, 5a8. 66a 
ilndavar, 3S8 

Moadiip 184* 237, 257. itjJp 2^)6f.^ 337, 

454. 5 * 9 . 5 ^. 5 ^^ 

Muthiirau, 313 

NoliaT, 14, 363 

OJIWp 77f.. 523, 6 q7 

PikUyBU. 313 
Pao^, 153/506 
P{m]», Kt GaUilB 
Pajiwar, 169 

PafiUmn. fjl., J4t, 209* 125^ -t *62, 
340. 4 ^. 379 ^ 697 

Poicugu. 315 

r«rja, 12, 33, 184, 63^1, 646 
Poroja, w Pnija 
Pulayiir, 528 
Fiirarap 288 

iLaJa Umia, 12, 318 
Rajpqt. 2331,^ 625 

Raw At, 12. tji. jxt. 5^5^-. 447. 4^4 F 
S20 

Rcddl. 53JO 

Rcn^. IBS. 323. 413, 538p 570, 573, 
663 

SAii|iftntit^ 285 
SsiU^, t69p 237 

Sautal. 170, 257. 239, 263, 264. 

39 lp 450^ 47S. 539. <^ 25 ^ 641 
^icaa, 53, 169. 363, 3*1, 323, 4J4, 
45 ^* 50^4 52S4 64» 

SooriA Pftliarlv, 185.192 
SAVora. flcv Saorik 


Cm.^s and tribes 

Koga. 37, 4S5, 3*3, 5te, 573 
Sondi. 265 , 6 ^ 

TagHiii, 696 
Tflflnljip 152 

m 652. 69s 
T*dA, 316 
Tiiri. 87, 260 

UiaU. 184 

UtBiapp S7, i6g, 170, iSjp 260, 

34?>. 351. 194- 4*^^ 43^. 433- 
455. 529- 533. 5^- 5^4- 5^7- sS^. 
^5^ ^3^. ^69; iUujrtatited, Pbite* 

XLVIII, XLTX. Lxvn 

Valphd. 2M 
V wfnr Jig 


CeHhac^p Bfurla attitmic t*, 420 
Censuft fettims, 630, 6g6i- 
Centml Pitiviiices, th« dtirttiltcKn^ in the, 
3i6f. 

Chatacter, type ol„ EtIAAt lulmixHl. 361: 
ChhattisgaThl 676, 683 

'ChUd. sex of UDb^^ 73 
Childhood fHi-fi d. appeal d| the, 6168. 
Childicrt. life af, 76; jjKinea *f, 3561. 
CbttrcHUp 1698., 6 oq’ h« ORilar 3fiittjh 
Clnll-aiea, 59il, 139 

Ctmt-god, 5gff., 151^ 169. rSSlf., 2158.^ 
Aoe AngR 

Chm-loceat, 3*8, 318, 4] 4i. 

CIaoj, 127, 158 

CleollliiiWp peTBOiuil, 5911 : ol ^lotiih40T 
CUmacterb, 142 

CubrAp 21 totcitt, bt LLap^ le^d, 

243f,p6ii, 624 

Codc-fi^dug. 564, 58*8., 703;; Utuotlatcd, 

Coitnff, aCiTria inetlvMl of. 4368.] jokeii 
abantp 588 

CoiiWf imierfUptui, 84, 463!. 

Coiiibe, 144, 2J3, t9Q, 398, 3o2fp, 307, 

3JO- 3 JS- J 4 &. J 7 <>. jSj- jSSff.. 43 ». 
481, 6 CO, 693: IILufftrateJ. 302^ 30j. 
374. 377 . 379. 39 »* 3 W. 497; UI. 

LXXXI 


CoinnituiAl lubdut, 32 
Caqc«[]tiQti. ftnpcmonnalp 152^ a6i 
CoimmiEdadoa of mandaj^e, C29f.» 134, 

^ 334 . 543 

Conti^l^lDm nmglep 212 

Co&txw^vptfQii, ideas aboiit^ 82, 206, 343, 

437 . 459 . ^5^ 

•LoahiiiB, methods of, 56 
CorpoTAte \ 4 ohith>fl^ 340 
Cowries, 33, 88, ix8p 136, 153, 220, 

383^.* iS&l.p 449, 441: lUuatlAted, 3B7., 

389; PlnteS XXXVTt, i.xxKm. cxni 
Owa. attltnde to. 34, 159, 163I, 167^ 
199. 25*^4 657 
CTAhs* 34* 226, 310* 580 
Cnivfof pre^tiniu^. 34 
CreatJdn, Atory 257f 
Cmnatli^, 1474, 


THE MU nr A AKP THEIR GHOTTM. 


Critcttp jof, aftS, 6 jj7 
Critklimi tA ddtiniL]Kr3r srotfiui. 

CjTi^OfMlOe, As IcxhI, 3,64 3$;. ]i;itine» 370 
Cttisa^-comiifi fnurriag^. frsifl,, 
CTD»-drc9«m^, 131 ^ 44 ^fE I inu^lrnt^ 

4Hq. 433: PlaU l.XX 5 C\' 

Crowtirt, 123. 117, 1&&, 

54^: iliii.^rat^. Ill 

CnieltT, 44$ 

Culti%"iitlan, 24ff-K 30, 7^3^- 
Cyisbalb, 37S 


Dflil^ proEiiMEmi*, 704 
Danw. ChApg. Xi:x, XX pmsim^ 22^. 
^5^^. 47^: Jit A trtiLtriflEe. 

fttntrtirT-^ 155; Jh^'rtEa. 131, 44 911. j; 
Hiiiy, 1127, 509^.: Pna KnLmi;. 453^.: 
Iot l+haj^o, 4^; Pen KnUlie. 4f>5 1 
Ctsiit Dftnditr, 4^54?.; THmU, 5Ofl0.. 
^48: CbltertA, 3J6fl.. 6^8- Mmtdri, Sjsff; 
f^iciou^ 543ff‘: Har. 547S.: dress wora 
duriit;;, 433* 7*5: sticks tar, 1^, 485: 
t£i dreniTUi, 479; vDcabuIjiTT. 715' 
iUiiibriitcd. Ftatea CXl-CXXITI 
naacinp: cTtpedltlons. 309: Cliap. XrX: 
m^trated. Plates I.XXXTX. XC. 
XCII-XCV 

[Miutesiiwiitl, 12. loL, 63, S5,. 13^, 182.1., 
H}6, 108, loo, 314, 479, 5J1, 433, 

<^48 

PeLssera, 31, 314, 394, 6x8: Uliisttatcil. 
Plate XI. 

T>&abli, Ch-ip, yi p^mm: od|^^ of, 351, 
riddles rtiwiit. 317: vi>€:almlarv, 

705 *- 

I^cfccatlotl, 394, 69Z , 

Deflomtldti, 43&P 615 
Demon-sciijm, 138 

Departed, tie, Cliap- VT lioii&iirrd 

at A bnnt« 41+ 315!.: liquor otlrred to. 
49; chUiI naniecl ftotii. 73t offeriuji^ to, 
ut A bettniial. ; at burial of 
morrlAqe crowii, irii; jit swAllip of 
ilrnnta, i%%, at dauclnf; ejcpedl- 

tlnnji, 494; betkl In, fundatnecii^ to 
Miuia irH^on. 179, 221: In ribald tale. 
417!. i Ift ilTEJiQUi. 477f.i anfucrefl by 
;ululteTy+ 633 " by breach of lumriRiniii] 
taboofp 35 

Itiadpline lit p;botnJ, Cbap. XV pa^im, 663 
Dbeoac, treatment of, 109Q., 394, fjja: 
Dtvtimboii, 73, rsill.pai if. 
iHvfne Kfght of 1S3; mx aIki 

Mohanija 

Dlwnwe* 3&3, 333!., 634! ■■ 7^» 

Do«. u totem, bjifofrt dBucing expeditioTi, 
436 

Door, miigle, 304: carving, litustratcd, 
33S. 34^. MA 

Dnunatlc. dAneea. 154: ^fomcs^ 561I. 
Dreaiua, Chop. IWIIJ qrigJia of 

mtgrntirm. -ait In the rueii^xuatloa hut, 
8 t.i 84: the Pepofted appenr in, 142, 
167; tieer tUp ii^* OuLinr Muttnl lu, 
17*^ elMti-god in, 190; irf p nmrdmr. 


195; et appotaiment of Gfeka, Xiooi 
erotic, 337d on dndeltig cxpedltkins. 
433^ rrjrfiat3eln,Ty, 706 
Dress, 3810., 533ffx» 705 
I>n>psy, 146* 140. 212. 477, 633 
Drowsing, death hr^ 71: drenois. 478r 
Dnuns, worahip of, 314, 331; at 

death, T49. 160; Mid Bliiuiul, iflf. 53 
535 i ^nend Acemintp 514^* 530ft r 
rhytbisA of, 540^.1 rbldlcA alKmt, 533: 
miurtrflted. flateCtX 
Ptilha Deo* 67, <]$, iSjf. 

Dtitir* of ghoUd niemben. 354^.; flt n 
marrUgCp 1331. L At a funeral. 14 ^ff 

Early iturrtia^, 293, 368, 420 
Horth Motlier, 34, 36, 63, $3, 132, T79- 
181 f,, roat, 138. aSi. 495; *« Tftllur 
MuttflJ 

Hbosy (tendUp Di^ipytt^ mvimnavyttm. 
Roxh.). used cetemoilfiilly at hunt, 4! : 
nt fmieTiil, t yr ; cm dnnring eirpeditloiL^, 
503: as food. 33. jJr in Uii^ legend, 
*43- *47i tat™ 0». 394; mfnbulfin% 
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Eclipse, 71. a6o 

HcorLomic rdutioiishfps. ToeBbiilBTy+ 706 
Pcgtntic tTMicetp IJ 2 , 305f.p 190. 449’ 
[Qustrmtjed. Plate XLni 
EdumtJon, 323 

use nf fn rihiiil, 3a, 143. 15a, 167, 
190^ 201, 2tTp *15, arS, ^19 , 309, 461. 
463J 5o 8« 652: riddles abetit, 594 
Elder hmticr's wUp,^ nr wkl™, 14s, ^37 
Ktepiont g^mpp 570 
Elopemenfa, 341, 351, 366, 416^ 6zo. 634 
Etnblettis, Union villiige, 293: absent 
nmCktlg klnrlo, 332: ^iiftratrd. 

Plate XT.V 
BpIneDthie fold, ao 
KpUetHy, 313 

EquAHty,. Moriii cmphASia cm, 203 p 249, 
343J., 365, 43lf, 457, &z6, fi3a^ 637 
Erotle dreams, tyt* 481^ 

Ethics, 1+5- 113. 654^.4 ToSfl- 
Eeening in tie Giotul, An, Chap^ Xflf. 
707 

E\il Eycp +9. Its, 454 
Exdseralci^ 50 

Excocnttmtiicatk^ii, 36, 63, 8t, 416 
Exerdae, gomes a*. 573!. 

E^fiibdtlnrtiiuip +48 

ExpedillorM. dondiiK, Chap. XlXi ttbis- 
trated. Pl&tci bXKXTX. XC. XCIf- 
XCV 

Expolslac from ghottti 347^ 410!. 

FolfiHMHT, 45ff., 670, 707: illustnitcd, 46, 
rinte XIV 
Fnitrilf, 6711., 647 
Famine, 3O 

PatfiEjTp relaiiniu with, 313, fi+al. 

Peorts, 369, 495, jnyf. 

Fenittty, desired oiter tnaniiige, 140; anil 
the Deported, I4*p 173: ami Plllllinl, 
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im: Atui Urwjti titm, and 

the dandltory ^20^ and CIW^ 

45 Ji tat ciiM ii i aei. 

Chap, KVll 

Fi^v^^i, 644, 64&dr» 

Fever, cttce fiu*. 213!. 

FMelitf, dnideatk;, 1^3 k 36 ft> 1^4^ * 

636: tfl gbotnl portnax, 3 J& 3 ^ 

Fto«, Chap, XV pasiim, 347, 349^ 37 =^ 
410. 413. t« 5 . 633 

Firt, 45, 14a, ai5, 131, 333. 154. 

a^ai., 3&i, 410. 477. 403 ^ 4 ^ 6 #.. 303: 
fiddhs abqnt, 393 
Ffre-Uftlden. 650 

Firewood^ 331; Hlastx&tod, Plats ifXXl 
Piah, 47, 31 , M ^ M 9 - 153. 186. 4934 305 
Fkhiag, 47, 351I-. i&Op 4^*- Pto- 

trated, ^ta XVIT-Xi 
i50f., 190, 197, 315. 339 
Flea, a magle, a 13 
FkmeK, use pf, 3^7, 3*6 
Folk-talis, S9£L, iWm 39afi. 

Food. 345-* 7£sai. 

FoTgJveiww, c^3<i 

Fncndflhipft, ceramunliil. 304, 3l9. 

Frtj«?fi, 45, 133. afiip 319, 53*. 

j^imijcft kedtett^g, 379, 570 

Frultr 33 f 

FrueUaUop, drciim^ 

Ftinnarv rtta, 147^4 IhusUfltittl. I'iales 

xxxi-xxj^v 

Fpjiiitiiin; Ln^dtid, 33ii- F lUiiKriattfdi ili p 

332 


G.1JI1IS, Cluip. XXL 54911 i iliiMtiaUsd. 

PLilea CXXIV^XL 
GiJilA. 5 a, 359 
GaideEia. as 
Coat, a? tot4ini, tit 

Gfings, 518. 526; Oliiidiated. 317+ Pbile CV 

Gemorrhoea. 3t>, 212 

OrarnmoT^ Condi, 6 S &3 uotMufl of, 

Gram, 163! 

GTtodcrtotie 379 

CrutcAquo, love of the, 3^4 
G iiwuda ^ game. 3^0 


Hail, origili ol 263 

HeiIt, 151. 709f.; pin# for, Ulu*- 

trated, 39t 
lUbi bmgaawf. 683 

Haldl ttumiEric). 33!^ 71. 77 . T^i . 
140, 147, 154. i 5 t, 1(34. * 03 i *® 5 - 


334. 494- 533 ^ 

Hare, 2(tll a»crifi« (dp 294 
Ha^rk^g^me, 565 
Heudadic^ remedy **3 
Headhondt, 383^^^ illlutratEd. 3S3, 389, 


Huveti, 143 !. 

HeU, X 45 f. 

Hindu u^uence ou BIiltIa tUc, 17^ 37. 7 ®. 

7J.S®, »37- H5< »S9. »^5. .C®* *9®* 

iQd, ao3, iiilt 230 * i34i * 8 v. 3*7lj 55^ 


IlubLiv lOTf.: ilhutiiiUd, F^nte 

XXX fX 

Homoonmnlliy, 44^3.638. 65^ 

350 , p 55+ 14^. 719 

HotBee, bran on tmnh, 165: ki skriuea. 
[96; fert a TLon, 213: attendant nil 
Anga, 9 Q LinifO, 223; and tkn 

ecstatic trance, 1050.; sociikce of, 2a3; 
os Uracpii emblem, 293 J: drenms, 477: 
in fcfitivfl] dancesj 334; gamt, 379; 
Ikimitstcd. 296, 2^, 2i9p Slip FtatfiS 
XXXTK, CiV 

Hospltnlity, doty ol, ic^, 291, 393 
HcuBtkoldH gajne$p 53^£ 1 ^odfl, iSj 
Human aad^tA; 225 ^ 25 ^-^p 3 I*p 5 ^ 3 « ^7 
HnnUnw* 131, jjSp 49Z, sSjfS- 
Hnntiae, zdp 7 L * 25 . *«>. *^ 4 - 

214^ 215, a93p 310. 450 i gMWS. 5 *^; 
vO^hnlaiy, 71a: klirnttiated, Fldte XV 
Hmitkig-tmm, 167, i^, 215. 326; iliuA^ 
trated, 33a 

Hymen, absence ofp 43&^ 616 
liymeneai blood, dreaded, 321 


[Bkit dlstuiation, 30!. 

LummTtalltjp 144 

Impoteiice, 212, s&j, 394. 441. 542* ^33 
Incest, 191* 319, 335, 4 H®-r 4 $^* S^j, 
dtf, d4dp *55 
InlontiddCp 469 

Infertility p pnabkm oC preiiuptialy 
Chap. XVII 

Initiation, 272. 331* 3591 . 437 
IntfiT^iarK, sexual, tuies about. 3454 - 1 . 
535I-1 o^n (j 1 54, 263: uuetlioda uL 
4360*; riddle uboat, 397 
lustmments. mujdcal* 177, 5243 - 
Irooi, ki magic teiemmiiair ^89, 19^, 
294, 205, 209, 212^ 2iil* 225, 254!^ 
J6crf., 305* 4^4i. 4 ^* 48^* 5^5 
tapunil, 47, 145- 109 


Ufiloiisy, 325 . 344.4S7* 

Jf^'s-kupp t23p 177. JM. 5*8; niurtraied* 

A^tatlcu, 233 f-- 374 'i 54 *. 59*1 
gpnle, Jflo 

Joking i^tlduhtpsp kSL, 14 1 , r^ip 387. 
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Kfldteiigal. 4=- «< 7®. ‘75. «8*. «5* 

*57. *®J- 37®. 5*® 

Kimsna, xc frames 
Kiiiftiugp 432 

Koodii i>eD, 1 S 5 


Loctntiuil, Itl 
Lagar P«jp 4^.3 

LaSr, ceremony at ’Weddlni;. 97 . ii 5 *-i 
545 ' 585* [Uustrated, l^te XXVIII 
Lonibuda, sec Scrrlcg 5 liUTlage 
LamiH. 73.130. 140, 163. 201; ridOica. 595 ; 
Ohutrat^^ 139 




THE MURIA AKD THEIR tSHOTUL 

4fit.; fruflcn, ctatutk*. bqgi.;: 

vttcAlmLnrY, 7I£{.; iHuftratxd. Flatea 


t}{ tlie Mmiov 683^. 

IpH-mjl-DtLdiuda^ 3 ofl., 63;, 1:63, 228, 

25a 

l^xinaa, U4$ 

Lncad'&Cfr, ap^yiltltnieiit -df, 3iGl 
I^cpfo^jp 448 

Le-Hrate. 237^. 

U^ttiiiie^ 47, 184, 186. jftor* 

Liiifio. $2, 53. 65, 83, u8, 175. tSo, 

itojp JDIJI, Cti 44 p. VIII 

mr JJ 7 - JJI?. 352. i 59 p 371, 4oip 

4^3* 48^. 490 f ■ 3 ^ 1 . 332. ^ 15 - 

649, 670!!.^ 676ffsp 6^t 
LiqucTTp 49fi., 67, 87. 131, i4(j, 1^3. 

iifi, 3 | 9 p 34D, 351, 355 p 3 * 1 , 334, 335 , 

347 ^ . 3 & 2 i^ 3 ^. 4 ®o. 4^1:- 434 ^ . 

463. 4 ^ 3 k 5 *^- 533 . *^ 34 - * 4 ®. 7 *^ 

Lizard ^iLinCr 569 s ittttfffcriitM. Ftate CXL 
lineal 187*. 

l^ve. cbffrmi, T5J* 258, 441 9 .; wdrdafdT, 
433; tluuEicler ot a Muiln^^ar 433^-. 6^3« 
aflaL», 5*2^-; vocnibiilvy, 713 
LviDf^^ aWtude ^58 


Ujidagiudiir. ddfiilitutic& in, Z83 
Magtcp to protect Gelds. 37: to obtdu 
IlfliUJ, 37; Id Imdtlng, 43; Blid the 
S 4 £ 0 -pdlD, 56; asd tnttooidi^ 78; and 
dlvlafttiofi, iot; |;idicral]y dwifbed. 
^oifi.; and luufdjcr, 104; imd Attoeki 
bj wild jmlmaUp 203, &24^ to firotect 
vitlagCr 3i6f,:; juid darimv, -272:- 

and Nagft iwminf, 189; and dormitorr 
^nerallyp 320: tind tiymierual blocid. 
311; dlAtuw, 34QJ aisd ^hotul. 

33J^ ^Sij of beftoty, 430: and fnl- 
poteiuoe, 304. 44^; A 43 d f^v^snlrsain^. 
454; emd dlRama, 4829. ? JmH j 1 unop j* 
crpcdtUoiii, 4^5^' 

^tahodeo, 42p 117, 23*. 336. 3i^p 694 
^laiiJipiiEtid. ili^ddea men into caatea, 77; 
pray^ In. X44, h>uL takriii to, 

143’ vadiuit on Uparal Of B hiigA v nii ^ 
■l-v.. 1O9; as ^npmni: BdJLg, tSci4, ^ 
tu.lt of, 223; initrucLa Uog^. 341 j \n ti?c 
UsarcDid Piilii stofy^ : and crea- 
tloQ. 257!.; and coitus. 25S; iaeddee of 
^cnif 25^. I and tbnnder, 261; eukI Oflgiu 
of dentil, 364I,; mnku Gnt Baii^ 
dcirndtory. 313^ duivatkpii of word, 714 
MAboTAja, 7,. 10, 40j 183, 314. 339 p 394 
I 4 aiitia Roxb.), 31, 33, 

35 - 49^ 5 *- *^r * 47 . *25, 263, 390. 
465, 331, 596, 648, 7ie 
^a^sUm, tHvfiic. i86f. 

MiUam doroitMiM in, 277 
Mandii-dium, ijoff.; lHuitTntbd, 322 
Mnnj^p 31, 33, 36, 7t, 97, no, 114. ^77. 

531. 598, 644, 048. 717 
MswU. fijn 177, tSa, 183, 479 
MorrEn^ Six Icfndm ot, ^bf-; ctretuojiks. 
Chap. V: jlj^LOeaticie of, 13^-: Snctol 
and sexual lUpCfrls of, Cliap. Xxni: In 
the ghotui, 3340-, jbS. 420, 

4 ®i» mIet pi^flliititiU pffiCgllfliOcyp 


XXII-^XXX 

Moirkd men in the i^hotid, 309!. 

3 tiuka, 5l6p 3189, 383; DJuatrated, Flats 
XCVJTT, XCTX. Oil. CUl 
ilawaHt, 104, 37b, 373, 4331 idiutTAicd, 
T«X!X] X. 

MuatLirbotlon, 279, ^ 39 . 44 Sf-* b6o 
Meals, 35 
Hedklse^ lo^ff 
MediiLtna, aoi 

34^iiUtlilc cnltiire. 1580., 872 
MelanesiA, dorniltotlH in, 27 tf. 
^letabersliip and mLcs of fhotnl, 

Hcnhlta. 60, 158&, 191, 204, 670, 678fi; 

Uliisttated. FbiU XXXI 
5fenstiaiJitkiin. geoerAlly detetihed. Sod^.; 
dongen nf, 25, 27, 42f,. S5, 387, 4acir.p 
440, 488. 660; Add conception,, 72, 48.2; 
rdks. Si; and polygynyp 82; tab<m, 
83- ^^55; at sagO-polBl, 55^ and flegtt^ 
tlon nut, 81, 3 t 8; atid dneanii, 84, 4774, 
487; and FendTAWAndin. 84!. ^ lySf.; 
And mAgk, 83, 103, 463; of moon, 280; 
oHgiti ol. 4A4JS. 

Mninh. sacriBce. 239 i i^Alue^ 3*3 
MSgmtlons,. stiff. 

Milk, MujIa flttityde to, 38 
Mluloniiry policy criUHTfd, 323, 06jf. 
Modcflty^ ^04 

5 foon, ort^ ol,. A58ff. : riddle^ jgj 
Mmue-gAnie« 

Motbcf^scm rda^Ktiohip, r ^43 
3 iiirdtf^ i95r 467. 845, 657 
Music, character of Muria, 523 
Mythology ot sex, 423Q. 


N 4 ttae-g[vlni$, 22!!. 

Necklocca. 381^.: ilLnffltatjetJ. 136, 351, 

575. 403 

Nettuif^nmU. Bofi^ of* 48!.; »» of LIngtf, 

liy 

Kew Hatiug cereiruinks, 29rf.p 160, 65 c. 
651 

New Guinea, dotmitorlei bi, 771 f- 
NJckdiimes. 74, 588 
N4;htinnTe. 483 
Nlnc^, see hin^* 

Nudity, in bathing, 392; in dmidng. 448, 

58J 

Onths. &47, 85S 

OWenity, tag, 138, 139, sSjfl. 

3 ®^ 77 i Cllftp. V ^aEfim^ toy, J40, 
149, 164: 586, 541 

iild Age. 14if. 

Oldm glrtjir tnortlage with, 3*9 

Gmctti. 4a, Sfif.. jio, IT7* iSi^ 205, 29J, 

3 i>ll. 3 fi». 47 jfl H 4S1. 485 

IlnihiT Muttnl, i69d.p 204 
'OrHUijM and LcmoelA^ 5B4J iUustmtiui, 
FLitfi CX%V 

fjrdcoi. ^350-* abxf.* 31 if- 
OTRunijatlon ol tribe* 590- 
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k^^ndd of 

421 dnUA, 62H.J tattoo, 77f.J JEW. 
175^.: ciagfc^ 20 jf., world, 257®=: 
cupulodaii, 43if.: Sun Moon. 

Ere. 36 ?|.: liquot^ deatib 

21 ^ 1 .: i^lbvLal, 252^, Chap. IX 
tobnm, ioS, 31^4 
Owls. fotlUorz of, ±04, 47^ 


PoTCDts, oititTsdjc of* 324, 642 
Purv^tlp 43. zjo, 5i<i 

Ftaoookj, 40, 190, 196, 215, 249, 4g4: 

Qnmt &otu, 695 
Penalties, trihni, 66. 82 
Pendrawonitiil^ 5!f. 84E.. 178, [95; prl»t 
of, lUiisti^tnL Plate XXXVll 
Penis, le^^etnbi ^bout, 425!!, 

PcrversloHS, 279, 647 

Flmllio Hjmbcdk, 196!,. 223, 229 f 2:391, 
272, 303, 308^ jSflp 434: 

ttated, 330, 33(, 337 
Ptiillpplflcs. doimltiiries In, 277^ 
ptixntiics. doff. 

Physical «:li[if!ijciera oi Muria. i9t- 
Phvs^logkal t>Atcniit7% kiiovrledge of. 
4W. 

Pi^n, Ciirrcd. 

Pigs, dedioatijan of, 166, i$7. 483^ sacrifice 
of, 36, 45. 54, l84ff., 193, ai5f p ai8* 
230, 225, 3T2, 434* 4S1, 495: In Jove- 
thiuin, 441 

Pliiic«tu, 54. 7*i 73 ^ 

Pfiljrgytiy, 82, 440, Oagff., 700 
Folynepda, dtRrmHoEia is, 276ff- 
PtiMCSslvesesa. 344f-* ^37 
Pot of tlie I>(tiinitcil. dEscribed, 158; 23, 
37^ 71 h 88^ 137, Chnp^ \1 peiiiwH, 
i8j, 631 

Povi^y o| the 3ftiriA, 23, 392 
Prityeri, 79, 139- ^*2- 53* 

Pfe^eii«p oxder of, in gholtil, 3540- 
Pteguiino^^ |xrecnarital, 2784 415- 3&4^-- 
luimiage oitcT, 623 

PnrmATttal unuiil ffcedom, 269, 278, 

284. Clwp. XVU 
PrciAatitR^ eJacialatiaOf 443i ^33 
Frli^trts^ 38 

PTfesthood, i9Qff’. 222?.; troiniiag for, 648 
i’timiil Ktne, 319G, 
ptomistuHy, 3701* 278, 334, 343^ 639 
Ffoatltutkis, 6 j 9 i ^7 
Ptoi'^ctN, 3a* $lf 7^. 141+ M 3 * 173* 1 ^ 3 * 
3^5- 39®^ 4*6 

punlBhnieuts in ghutui, lojf.* 302, 340, 
363, Chaji. XV 

Fmifioatiaa ol vOLiigOi. 2l8E-p 651: lUiiS- 
Hated, Plate XXXXlX 


Quarrels, 323?,, 369, 400* 634 


Rape ,^ 656 

Rasp, mimical^ 5(6, 347!.: Qltutrattd, 529 
RecfpcBcfty between dorrEiitoriE*, 190, 
366fl., 509 

■ Rcfomim, 521; illiistrated, Plate CVI 
RdatiTiEa^ in Kln>tnl, 336: vocabplarv* 713 
Rcligtou, Hidia, Chap. VHj and Uie 
^kothl. Chap. KXIV: vocabulary, 713!- 
Rbenmattjin, reqiedy for, 113 
Rioc-betr, 32, 204, 263; Ftddle, 397 
Ricv-linaking ^atne, 559, 362 £ ilinatraUd, 
PbtcCXXVIlI 

PidEUeJi, 33, 17!.. 46. 49, 30, *79, 260, 
33 ^ 3^6, 3a&, 394* 4 ^^ 46'- 5 M. 533 * 
385H.. 

RtagS. 88, io6f,, 1I4, 739 h ^33, 160, *68, 
2ifl, 220, 290 307^ 363, 3&7 p^ 383^ 496* 
378, ilindtmtcdj 88 

RlTer, legends of crossing n, ^zL\ 
ori^ of, 178 

Root gome, 3^# ilitutmted. Platens 

exxx. CXXXf 
Round gomcf. 5761-^ 

Rcpund worma, remedy for, 2Zi 


Sa^pcdin, 53ff., 146, 187, 383; fn draardS. 
477: vocabulary* 71 if.: OlEutrated, 
Platt XI 

Sajn (T^rminaiia tmmnlosa^ W. & R^], 
149, 151, 153, 157, t6i, 164- t® 9 * 194* 
211, 319* 243* 247^ 253, 237, 393, 394, 
462,494,652,717 

Solntarinn, cereEnoniai* 253!,, 373f-, 300, 

MI- 396 

ScftHiid. J 39 , 3 iOf- <“o- 4 *».* 7 «> 

Schools, 40a; effect of, lUiwtmtcd. Piste V 
Sc 3 C]|itini 1 iIlhi, 448 
Secret language, 543 
Segregation huts, 8iff. 

Seinur {Memhax nnfo&orictiiw. D.C,}, 253, 

493 fl.F 7 »^ 

Sepumble soul, 47Sf- 
Servipe, m&iriflge by» 341, 467, 617* 625 
Seac, Jlitriai'a fitUtude to. Chap, XVf, 663 
&iEn|ilaficatlon of ^nefa granmuir^ 686 
Sin, 143 

SfjMpdng-Tnat 396!.: liluatratedp 397, 
pfiitfi LXXXll 
Senoll^pCKE, 145, 147,^17 
Smelly oense of, 43a 
Suolcc-bite, 71 
Sermrer, 60* 204, 203 
Soul, idea of the, 14 4^4 ond dreoiHS, 475 ^ ^ 
of Oft flnlnmJ, 571 
Spuidng of canfinrlTients, 7C1I- 
Spottow* in irancdy foi ^iflcpay, 212; fa 
loTt-chami, 442 

Spinninfi-top, 76, 536f.; Illustrated^ 76 
^ttlng. In infringe ixreitiany, i 59 i In 
Uroon dormitory, 294* ill“»ianted* Plate 

J #Si|ilf^rt^inS InstmoEicut, 530 L 2 ' 
Stusp 260 ^ 

StstiiticAl Inqntfyi 699L 
Stealing* uttitiule to, 71, 388^ 330* 657 


Roi linge, see lingo 

Rain, meona of obtoiniiLg, I-84, 261 

Rainbow, *6 if., 363 
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&ttrflitT, 70, 303: ^tcTVn]. Chap. XVll 

1^4+ 301 1 63if. - ^T>cab[iinTv^ 7^51 
lUuitTatKl, llaira CXiA'^in, CXLIX 
Snbfltitct «9 for menlitfs, 164!, 

Su^ctde. ji, 343 f-H 467* 634. 643 

Soinjitni, doniiJtoiio in, 377 
Scm, Cfrigill 30 ^, riddle, 5^3 

Supreme Bdnj;, i8of . See Bbu)!£iiV2n und 
MAltopumb 

Svvai ^ bec^^ Incky^ 37 
Sulnji!, rtirtgicLin''s, 1^, 203. 325^ 344^ 
514; OiD^^ted, i^p Hflle XXX^'' 
STtnbdU in wwnpqT^, 1370. 


72 boo 9 ^ on TOtiwm, 27^ 19* S 7 . 147* 

273: tLOd rijm ml», on pregn^int 
WDmkUi utud ber buAbnod, 71, IJO^ 
after birtb a ddld. 72; after tuttoodiiE, 
79; duriui; meiutnuitkai. Sifi,; dndng 
a wrddbij!, I flwl Pot of IkpnrtiedK 
15&: on A KnACT-Gaita, 200; during 
Pus KdaHjE didoes. 487: dutiui' CbMt 
Dandar dances, 497: ^Ktwccti betrothed 
couples, 61 d, dio: on iftHt-wollriiip. 65^ 
TiiUtir I^ruttaJ, 2j, 4a. 34. 7ft* ija, 149* 
175, 1010,, 303, irj, 257, idj. 

495. J1& See abn Earth Sfotber 
Tnttooltiff* 760, J TOcabHl^ry, 715 
TAxatLaa. In Ehotnl, ^6 
Temples^ 39 !S 0 - 
Temptatlqa dl 
Thalcur X>o, 4S7, ^9 
Thief emnes* Sd^ 

ThmshinE'^l^. z^f,: iHuatTatetl, Plate X 
Tiuwe Worldi, T43f., 2£Qf., 264^ 312I. 
HiiEUder, 26 qI.« 531 
TtddlnE* 1T*>* 45 = 

created Tallut Xtuttnip 42^ as 
tatcra, 61+ 64. omens fronr, 71; and 
breach of taboo, S3; and Pallia Deo^ 
gfl, 104; rites alter death caused bv, 
^43^ 347 ip T67R,; In WJlgtc^ 205; in 

le^nrb 240; tranalornmtien Into, 36S; 
In ilreAoa, 4S2; Llnj^o's^ 4S6fx 
Titles In 1S6, 334. 3330,* 400, 

6d6. 6010.. 

Tdbnn^. tabdo bn use of, 72; S^tubol of 
jKcriml Cfmi^rw, I0|, 435; tEltribatlan 

of. Z30. 37^: ori^ of, 30S, 394 r 
genenJly ducribed, 394 J ponebes, 31J6; 
and love-cbartn, 442: ceremonial odrr~ 
hi^ of, 494: name deriv^ed frotn^ 695; 
poodles illnatrateil, 311, 379, 3S4, 395, 
40t, 403, 409, 411, 413, 415, 417 
Toleration. 416 

Tombo, 163: UJustfated. I'lale XXXIV 
Toftobe. 63!175 


Tojm, 405* 356: IBiutfatod, 76, 313* 

Motet Cp Cmvi 
Tmiiee, ecstiitte. *72, rng 
TroAfvefftlfiti* t jt, 4430.: Otuatratjed^ 449 , 
4S3, Plate LXXXV 

Traps, 41+49^ [73; iUurtrated, Plate Xtfl 
Truvanctjce, the donuttorj in, 313!. 

Trial nmrtiaEe, 179 

Tome^Mcence, thr oppruacli to. 4300. 

Twins, 71 

Types ol ghotnl, Oiap^ XI 


UmbElica] cord, 71, 140, igof^p 330 ^ 243^ 
Unmarried dead, into oC tbe , I43, 420 
Urtnatlop, 294, 394, 400* 413, ^3; riddle^ 

595 

TJsatengl PhitL story of, 2490. 


Vaidoa t>cntata icEoni!. 423!. 

Value of photnt, 66iffl. 

Venereal dbease, 21 if,, 633 

plati of, rjf., voeabulory* 7ix0- 
VIHof^ 3 {ntbcf^ 49. 8], 167, 102, T03.2tl, 
iifl, 303, 333, 4B0. 487, 4^^: litter of, 
flltirtrated. Plate KXXVril 
Visits between 366ft. 


XVamngal, 2df. 

Water, cerentDnlal poming of. ot weddbiE, 
115, 134, I39J at funeral, 133^ nt 
^otul marrhk^. 334; and ptiri^cation 
after ednltery^ 634 

tVatnr Malden |Ycr Kmmcg), 49, 84, 
T33p [52. 190, 204, 213, 220, 26I1 3t9^ 
462* 476v 477* 4^1. 51^p 
Widowers, poririon of^ 370 
Vt'iikncs^ uiiLniage of, 97, 640 
Wind, breojefng, 4Qof.* 437, 693 
Witchcraft* 49 f.^ 56V T-Sp ^<* 7 ^ ^^ 7 - * 44 » 
iSif,, 154, 167. 193^ iori.. 211* 147, 3^. 


43 *^. 477 - bi4 
Witeb bunt, 

Woth, dfvlrion of, 37f,; importance of^ 
40D, 621, 631. 641 
Wound*, femidy for. 213, 631 


Xylophone, 2S9, 516 


Yawl* 14S. 2t3 

the 3if. 

Yet KainyAni;, fcc Watcr-iliildcti 
Younger bratbci, posltkHi of, GSf.+ 97* 

* 33 . ajTfl 


r^pbciAp 447 
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